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Siate  of  the  regency^Innovatiori^  ifi  the  Tegenctf^^^ffett- 
ford  protector'^^Reformatton  Complcted^''^ardiner*s  op- 
position^^Foreign  affinrs^^^Progress  of  the  reformat 
tion  in  Scotland^^Af^assination  of  Cardinal  Beaton*-^ 
Conduct  of  t^e  war  with  Scotland^^Battle  of  Piniet/^^-^ 
A  parliament'-^Farfher  progress  of  the  reformation-'^ 
Affairs  of  Scotland^^Toung  ^een  of  Scots  sent  into 
Franct'-^abals  of  lord  Seymour^^Dudley  earl  of  War-- 
wic^^A  parliament^^^Attaindet  of  lord  Seymour^'^His  * 
execvtion^^Ecclesiastical  affairs^ 

THE  late  king,  by  the  regulations  which  he  ifti-    CHAR 
{M>sed  ofi  the  govemmc?iit  of  his  infant  soir^  as  well  a^  by   ^^^^Y. 
the  limitations  of  the  succession,  had  proj^^cted  to  reign      ^^^^ 
even  after  his  decease ;  and  he  imagined  that  hid  mini^*  State  of 
tcrs,  who  had  always  been  so  obsequiousf  to  him  during  cy?^**'^ 
his  lifetime,  Would  never  afterwards  depart  from  the  plan 
which  he  had  traced  out  to  them-     He  fixed  the  majority 
of  the  prince  at  the  completion  of  his  eighteenth  year ;  and 
as  Edward  was  then  only  a  few  months  past  nine,  Be  ap- 
pointed sixteen  e^tecutors ;  to  whom,  during  the  mmority, 
he   intrusted   the   government  of  the  kingdom.     Their 
names  were,  Cranmer,   archhishop  of  Canterbury;  lord 
Wriothesely,   chandelior;    lord  St.  John,  gifeat  master; 
lord   Russel,  privy   seal;  the  earl  of   Hertford,   cham- 
berlain;   viscount    Lisle,    admiral;    Tonstal,    bishop  of 
Durham;    sir    Anthony   Brown,    master  of  horse;,   sjir 
Vol.  IV.  B 
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CHAP.  William  Pagfet,  secretary  of  state;  sir  Edward  Norths 
^^^.,^^,*  chancellor  of  the  court  of  augmentations;  sir  Edward* 
i^^j^  Montague,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas;  judge 
Bromley ;  sir  Anthony  Denny,  and  sir  William  Herbert, 
chief  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber :  sir  Edward  Wotr 
t6n,  treasurer  of  Calais ;  Dr.  Wotton,  dean  of  Canterbury. 
To  these  executors,  with  whom  was  intrusted  the  whole 
regal  authority,  were  appointed  twelve  counsellors,  who 
possessed  lio  immediate  power,  and  could  only  assist  with 
their  advice  when  any  affair  was  laid  before  them.  The 
council  was  composed  of  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Essex  i 
sir  Thomas  Cheney,  treasurer  of  the  household ;  sir  John 
Gage,  comptroller ;  sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  vice-chamber-  ' 
lain ;  sir  William  Petre,  secretary  of  state ;  sir  Richard 
Rich,  sir  John  Baker,  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  sir  Thomas  Sey- 
mour, sir  Richard  Southwel,  and  sir  Edmund  Pekham*^ 
The  usual  caprice  of  Henry  appears  somewhat  in  this 
nomination ;  while  he  appointed  several  persons  of  inferior 
station  among  his  executors,  and  gave  only  the  place  of 
^counsellor  to  a  person  of  such  rank  as  the  earl  of  Arundel^ 
and  to  sir  Thomas  Seymour,  the  king's  uncle. 
innova-^  BuT  the  first  act  of  the  executors  and  counsellors  waa 

rSte  ***^*'  to  depart  from  the  destination  of  the  late  king  in  a  mate- 
rial article.  No  sooner  were  they  met  than  it  was  sug^ 
gested,  that  the  government  would  lose  its  dignity,  for 
want  of  some  head  who  might  represent  the  royal  ma- 
jesty, who  might  receive  addresses  from  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, to  whom  despatches  from  English  ministers  abroad 
might  be  carried,  and  whose  name  might  be  employed  in 
all  orders  and  proclamations:  And  as  the  king's  will 
seemed  to  labour  under  a  defect  in  this  particular,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  supply  it,  by  choosing  a  protec- 
tor, who,  though  he  should  possess  all  the  exterior  sym- 
bols of  royal  dignity,  should  yet  be  bound  in  every  act  of 
'  power,  to  follow  the  opinion  of  the  executors.^  This 
proposal  was  very  disagreeable  to  chancellor  Wriothesely» 
That  magistrate,  a  man  of  an  active  spirit  and  high  ambi- 
tion, found  himself,  by  his  office,  entitled  to  the  first  rank 
in  the  regency  after  the  primate ;  and  as  he  knew  thai; 

a  Sttype'l  Memor.  t61.  n.  p.  4if7.  b  Btirnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  S. 


this  prelate  had  no  talent  or  incliaattoii  for  state  affairs,  CRAP, 
he  hoped  that  the  direction  of  public  business  would  of .  ^^7\ 
course  devidve  in  a  great  measure  upon  himself.  ,  He  op-  ^^^^ 
posed  Aerefore- the  proposal  of  choosing  a  protector ;  and 
represented  that  innovation  as  an  infringement  of  the  late 
king's  will,  which,  being,  corroborated  by  act  of  parlia- 
Boent,  ought  in  every  thing  to  be  a  law  to  them,  and  could 
aot  be  altered  but  by  the  same  authority  which  had  esta^ 
Uished  it.  But  he  seems  to  hare  stood  alone  in  the 
opposition.  The  executoipB  and  counsellors  were  mostly 
courtiers  who  had  been  raised  by  Henry's  fovour,  not  men* 
of  high  birth  or  great  hereditary  influence ;  and  as  they 
had  been  sufficiendy  accustomed  to  submission  during  the 
reign  of  the  late  monarch,  and  had  no  pretensions  to 
govern  die  nation  by  their  own. authority,  they  acquiesced 
the  more  willii^ly  in  a  proposal  which  seemed  calculated 
for  preserving  public  peace  and.  tranquillity.  It  being  Hertfooi 
therefore  agreed  to  name  a  protector,  the  choice  fell  of  P^*^^***'*- 
course  on  the  eaii  of  Hertford,  who,  as  he  was  the.  king's 
maternal  uncte,  was  strongly  interested  in  his  safety ;  and, 
possessing  no  claims  to  inherit  the  crown,  could  never 
liave  any  separate  interest,  which  might  lead  him  to  en- 
danger Edward's  penson  or  his  authority.^  The  public 
was  informed  by  proclamation  of  this  change  in  the  ad- 
ministration ;.  and  despatches  were  sent  to  all  foreign  courts 
to  ^vethem  intimation  of  it.  All  those  who  were  pos- 
sessed of  any  office  resigned  their  former  commissions, 
and  acce(M«d  new  ones  in  the  name,  of  the  young  king* 
The  bishops  themselves  were  constrained  to  make  a  like 
submission.  Care  was  taken  to  insert  in  their  new  com- 
missions, that  they  held  their  offices  during  pleasure  :^ 
And  it  is  there  expressly  affirmed,  that  all  manner  o£ 
authority  and  jurisdiction,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil,  is 
originally  derived  from  the  crown*^ 

The  executors  in  their  next  measure  showed  a.  more 
submissive  deference  to  Henry's  will ;  because  many  oi 
them  found  their  account  in  it*  The  late  king  had  in- 
tended, before  his  death,  to  make  a  new  creation  of  no- 
bility, in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  those  peei^ages 

c  Heylin,  Hist.  Re£  Edw.  VI.         d  Collier,  toI.  ii.  p.  218.  Burnet,  rol.il. 
p.  6.  Strype's  Mem.  of  Onmm*  p«,141 .  e  Stiype's  Mem.  of  foanm.  p.  141 ., 
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ciiA.?.  VF^ich  hftd  fallm  by.  former  ntudndera^  or  the  £iUure  of 
^^^'  isisue ;  and  that  he  might  enable  the  new  peers  to  ftapport 
^^^^  their  dignity,  he  had  resolved  either  to  beatow  estates  on 
diemi  or  advaoee  them  tq  higher  offices.  He  had  even 
gone  ao  far.aa  to  inform  them  of  this  resolution;  and  in 
hia  will  be  charged  his  executors  to  make  good  all  hit 
prcoaiaea*^  That  they  might  aaoertain  hia  intentions  im 
the  most  authentic  manner,  air  William  Paget,  sir  An-* 
Aony  Denny,  and  air  .William  Herbert,  with  whom  Henr3V 
had  always  ccoxveraed  in  a  familiar  manner,  were  called 
be£9ire  the  board  of  regency ;  and  having  given  evidence 
of  what  they  knew  ooapeming  the  king's  promises,  their 
testimony  was  relied  on,  and  the  executors  proceeded  to 
irth  FeK  the  fulfilling  of  these  engagements^  Hertford  was  created 
duke  of  Somerset,  mareschal  and  lord  treaaurer ;  Wxio<« 
theaely,  earl  of  Southampton;  the  earl  of  £8ae3^  mar-> 
<|uis  of  Northampton ;  viscount  Lisle,  earl  of  Wajwic ; 
air  Thomas  Seymour,  lord  Seymour  of  Sudley^  and  adnu-« 
sal;  air  Richard  Rich,  sir  William  WiUoughby,  sir  Rich- 
^d  Sheffield,  accepted  the  title  of  baron,^*  Several,  to 
whom  the  same  dignity  was  offered,  refused  it;  because 
thei  other  part  oJLthe  king's  promises,  the  bestowing  o£ 
estates  on  these  new  noblemen^  was  deferred  till  a  more 
convenient  opportunity.  Some  of  them,  however,  as  also 
$omersuet  the  pjirotector,  were,  in  the  mean  time,  endowed 
with  spiritual  preferments,  deaneries  and  prebends.  For, 
among  many  other  invasions  of  ecclesiastical  privalegea 
and  proper^^  tbia  irregular  practice  of  bestowing  spirr 
itual  benefices  on  laymen  began  now  to  prevaii. 

The  earl  of  Sauthan>pton  had  alwaya  been  ei^|;aged 
in  an. opposite  party  to  Somerset;  and  it  was  not  likely 
that  factions,  which  had  seoretly  prevailed  even  during  the 
^hitrary  reign  of  Henry,  should  be  si^ressed  ia  tha 
weak  administration  that  usually  attends  a  minority..  The 
former  npbleman,  that  he.  might  have  the  greater  kisure 
for  aitending  to  public  busiafiss,  had,  of  himself  and  firom. 
his  own  authority,  put  the  great  seal  ia  commMsicm,  a»d 
bad  empowered  £oujr  lawyers,  SQuthwel,  Tregonel,  Oftivery 
l^nd  ^ellasis,  to  execute  in  his  absence  the  office  of  chanv^ 
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eellor*  This  me^iu^  seemed  very  exceptionable)  and  the  CHAF. 
HU>re  so,  as  two  or  the  commissioners  bemg  canonists,  ^  ZSlli 
the  lawf  ets  suspected  that  by  this  nomination  the  chan«  ^^^ 
oellor  had  intended  to  discredit  the  common  law.  Com- 
piaittts  were  made  to  the  council,  who,  influenced  by  the 
protector,  i^adly  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  depress 
Southampton.  They  consulted  the  judges  with  regard  to 
9o  unusual  a  case,  and  received  for  answer,  that  the  com* 
ndssion  was  illegal,  and  that  the  chancellor,  by  his  pre« 
sumption  in  granting  it,  had  justly  forfeited  the  great  seal, 
and  was  even  liable  to  punishment*  The  council  sum-- 
moDed  him  to  appear  before  them*  He  maintained,  that 
he  held  his  office  by  the  late  king's  will,  founded  on  an 
aet  of  parliament,  and  could  not  lose  it  without  a  trial  in 
pasiiament ;  that  if  the  commission  which  he  bad  granted 
wcare' found  illegal,  it  might  be  cancelled,  and  all  the  ill 
eoBsequences  of  it  be  easily  remedied ;  and  that  the  de« 
priviiig  kim  of  his  office  for  an  error  of  this  nature,  was  a 
preoedent  by  which  any  other  innovatibn  might  be  autho- 
rized* But  the  council,  notwithstanding  these  topics  of 
defence,  declared  that  he  had  forfeited  the  great  seal ;  tkait 
gL  fine  should  be  imposed  upon  him;  and  that  he  should 
be  coaiined  to  his  own  housa  during  pleasure.^ 

Tas  removal  of  Southampton  increased  the  protec- 
tor's audxcuritf ,  as  weU  as  tended  to  suppress  faction  in  the 
regeancy;  yet  was  not  Somerset  contented  with  this  ad* 
vaaitage :  His  amotion  carried  him  to  seek  still  farthet^ 
acqositieiis.  On  pretence  that  the  vote  of  the  executors, 
cknosing  him  protector,  was  not  a  stifficient  foundatkni  for 
his.  atftibority,  he  procured  a  potent  from  die  young  king, 
by  which  he  «ntirel^  overturned  the  will  of  Harry  Yll]*  i2th]^I«a-. 
piodoced  a  total  revolution  in  the  government,  and  may 
seem  even  to  have  subverted  all  the  laws  of  the  kingdom* 
Hie  naaattd  himself  protector  with  full  regal  power,  and 
s^>peinted  a  conncil,  consisting  of  all  the  former  counsel* 
lars,  aa&d  all  the  executoiis,  except  Southasnpton  :  He  re- 
served a  power  of  naming  any  other  counsellors  at  plea- 
sure;* And  he  was  bound  to  ccmsult  with  such  only  as 
be  diought  proper.     The  protector  and  his  council  were 
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CHAF.    likewise  empowered  to  act  at  discretion*  and  to  execute 
J[Zl^l.^  they  deemed  for  the  public  service,  without  in- 

1547.  curring  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  from  any  law,  statute, 
proclamation,  or  ordinance  whatsoever.^  Even  had  this 
patent  been  more  moderate  in  its  concessions,  and  had  it 
been  drawn  by  directions  from  the  executors  sq>pointed  by 
Henry,  its  legality  might  justly  be  questioned ;  since  it 
seems  essential  to  a  trust  of  this  nature  to  be  exercised  by 
the  persons  intrusted,  and  not  to  admit  of  a  delegation  ta 
others:  But  as  the  patent,  by  its  very  tenor,  where  the 
executors  are  not  so  much  as  mentioned,  appears  to  have 
been  surreptitiously  obtained  from  a  minor  king,  the  pro-- 
tectorship  of  Somerset  was  a  plain  usurpation,  which  it  is 
impossible  by  any  arguments  to  justify.  The  connivance, 
however,  of  the  executors,  and  their  present  acquiescence 
in  the  new  establishment,  made  it  be  universally  submit^ 
ted  to ;  and  as  the  young  king  discovered  an  extreme  atp* 
tachment  to  his  uncle,  who  was  also  in  the  main  a  man  of 
moderation  and  probity,  no  objections  were  made  to  his 
power  and  tide.  All  men  of  sense  likewise,  who  saw  the 
nation  divided  by  the  religious  zeal  of  the  opposite  sects, 
deemed  it  the  more  necessary  to  intrust  die.  govern* 
ment  to  one  person,  who  might  check  the  exorbitancies 
of  faction,  and  ensure  the  public  tranquillity.  And  though 
some  clauses  of  the  patent  seemed  to  imply  a  formal  sub* 
version  of  all  limited  government,  so  little  jealousy  was  then 
usually  entertained  on  that  head,  that  no  exception  was 
ever  taken  at  bare  claims  or  pretensions  of  this,  nature, 
advanced  by  any  person  possessed  of  sovereign  power. 
The  actual  exercise  alone  of  arbitrary  administration,  and 
that  in  many,  and  great,  and  flagrant,  and  ^unpopular  in- 
stances, was  able  sometimes  to  give  some  umbrage  to  the 
nation. 
Reforma.  Th£  extensive  authority  and  imperious  character  of 

^^"^'  Henry  had  retained  the  partisans  of  both  religions  in  sub* 
jection;  but,  upon  his  demise,  the  hopes  of  the  protes- 
tants,  and  the  fears  of  the  catholics,  began  to  revive,  and 
the  zeal  of  these  parties  produced  every  where  disputes 
and  animosities,  the  usual  preludes  to  more  fatal  divisions. 

i  Bvamet,  vol.  ii.    Reeord%  Na  6. 
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The  protector  had  long  been  regarded  as  a  secret  parti-  CHAP, 
san  of  the  reformers ;  and  being  now  freed  from  restraint,  ^^^«^— ^ 
he  scrupled  not  to  discover  his  intention  of  correcting  all  ^547; 
abuses  in  the  ancient  religion,  and  of  adopting  still  more 
of  the  protestant  innovations.  He  took  care  that  all  per- 
sons intrusted  with  the  king's  education  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  same  principles ;  and  as  the  young  prince 
discovered  a  zeal  for  every  kind  of  literature,  especially 
the  theological,  far  beyond  his  tender  years,  all  men  fore- 
saw, in  the  course  of  his  reign,  the  total  abolition  of  the 
catholic  faith  in  England ;  and  they  early  began  to  declare 
diemselves  in  favour  of  those  tenets  which  were  likely  to 
become  in  the  end  entirely  prevalent.  After  Southamp- 
ton's fdl,  few  members  of  the  council  seemed  to  retain 
any  attachment  to  the  Romish  communion ;  and  most  of 
the  counsellors  appeared  even  sanguine  in  forwarding  the 
progress  of  the  reformation.  The  riches  which  most  of 
diem  had  acquired  from  the  spoils  of  the  clergy,  induced 
them  to  widen  the  breach  between  England  and  Rome ; 
and  by  estabH^ing  a  contrariety  of  speculative  tenets,  as 
well  as  of  discipline  and  worship,  to  render  a  coalition 
with  the  mother  church  altogether  impracticable.'^  Their 
rapacity  also,  the  chief  source  of  their  reforming  spirit, 
was  excited  by  the  prospect  of  pillaging  the'  secular,  as 
they  had  already  done  the  regular  clergy ;  and  they  knew 
that  while  any  share  of  the  old  principles  remained,  or  any 
regard  to  the  ecclesiastics,  they  could  never  hope  to 
succeed  in  that  enterprise. 

The  numerous  and  burdensome  superstitions  with 
which  the  Romish  church  was  loaded,  had  thrown  many 
of  the  reformer's,  by  the  spirit  of  opposition,  into  an  en- 
thusiastic strain  of  devotion ;  and  all  rites,  ceremonies, 
pomp,  order,  and  exterior  observances  were  zealously 
proscribed  by  them  as  hindrances  to  their  spiritual  cour 
teniplations,  and  obstructions  to  their  immediate  converse 
with  heaven.  Manv  circumstances  concurred  to  inflame 
this  daring  spirit ;  the  novelty  itself  of  their  doctrines,  the 
triumph  of  making  proselytes,  the  furious  persecutions  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  their  animosity  againt  the  an- 
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CHAP,    cient  tenets  and  practices,  and  the  necessity  of  procuring 
'  the  concurrence  of  the  laity,  by  depressing  the  hierarchy. 


1947.  ^^^  ^y  tendering  to  them  the  plunder  of  the  ecclesiastics. 
Wherever  the  reformation  prevsuled  over  the  opposition  of 
civil  authority,  this  genius  of  religion  appeared  in  its  fuU 
extent,  and  was  attended '  with  consequences,  whichi 
though  less  durable,  were,  for  some  time,  not  less  dan* 
gerous  than  those  which  were  connected  with  the  imcient 
superstition*  But  as  the  magistrate  took  the  lead  in  Engv 
land,  the  transition  was  more  gradual ;  much  of  the  anci- 
ent religion  was  still  preserved ;  and  a  reasonable  degree 
'  of  subordination  was  retained  in  discipline,  as  well  as 
some  pomp,  order,  and  ceremony  in  public  worship* 

The  protector  in  his  schemes  for  advancing  the  refor* 
matiott,  had  always  recourse  to  the  counsels  of  Cranmer, 
lifho,  being  a  man  of  moderation  and  prudence,  was  averse 
to  all  violent  changes,  and  determined  to  bring  over  the 
people,  by  insensible  innovations,  to  that  system  of  doe- 
trine  and  disci|dine  which  he  deemed  the  most  pure  and 
perfects  He  probably  also  foresaw  that  a  system,  which 
carefully  avoided  the  extremes  of  reformation,  was  likely 
to  be  most  lasting ;  and  that  a  devotion  merely  spiritual 
was  fitted  only  for  the  first  fervours  of  a  new  sect,  and 
upon  the  relaxation  of  these  naturally  gave  place  to  the 
inroads  of  superstition*  He  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
intended  the  establishment  of  a  hierarchy,  which,  being 
suited  to  a  great  and  settled  government,  might  stand  as 
a  perpetual  barrier  against  Rome,  and  might  retain  the 
reverence  of  the  people,  even  after  their  enthusiastic  zeal 
was  diminished,  or  entirely  evaporated. 

The  person  who  opposed,  with  greatest  authority,  any 
&rther  advances  towards  reformation,  was  Gardiner, 
bishop  of  Winchester ;  who,  though  he  had  not  obtained 
a  place  in  the  council  of  regency,  on, account  of  late  dis- 
gusts which  he  had  given  to  Henry,  was  entitled,  by  his 
a^,  experience,  and  capacity,  to  the  highest  trust  and 
Gardi'       Confidence  of  his  party.     This  prelate  still  continued  to 

jp    on-  r         if  i 

position.'  inagnify  the  great  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  late  king, 
which,  indeed,  were  generally  and  sincerely  revered  by 
the  nation ;  and  he  insisted  on  the  prudence  of  perseve- 
ring, at  least  till  the  young  king^s  majority,  in  the  ecclesi- 
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s^tical  Biodel  established  by  that  creat  monarch.     He    chap. 
defended  the   use  of  images,  which  were   now   openly  ^J-^-J/. 
attac4&ed  by  the  protestants ;  and  he  represented  them  as      ^547  '"* 
serviceable  in  n^aintaining  a  sen^e  of  religion  among  the 
illiterate  multitude.'  He  even  deigned  to  write  an  apology 
for  hoiy  water^  which  bishop  Ridley  had   decried  in  a 
sermon;  and  he  maintained  that,  by  the  power  of  the 
Almighty,  it  might  be  rendered  ^  instrument  of  doing 
good;  as  much  as  the  shadow  of  St«  Peter,  the  hem  of 
Christ's  garment,  or  the  spittle  and  clay  laid  upon  the 
eyes  of  the  blind."'     Above  all,  he  insisted  that  the  laws 
ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  constitution  ought  to  be 
preserved  inviolate,  and  that  it  was  dangerous  to  follow 
the  will  of  the  sovereign,   in  opposition  to   an  act  of 
parliament.'^ 

But  though  there  remained  at  that  time  in  £nglan4 
an  idea  of  Jaws  and  a  constitution,  sufficient  at  least  to 
furnish  atopic  of. argument  to  such  as  were  discontented 
with  an  immediate  exercise  of  authority,  this  plea  could 
scarcely  in  the  present  case  be  maintained  with  any  plau- 
sibility by  Gardiner.  An  act  of  parliament  had  invested 
the. crown  with  a  legislative  power;  and  royal  proclama 
tions,  even  during  a  minority,  were  armed  with  the  force 
of  laws.  The  protector,  finding  himself  supported  by 
this  statute,  was  determined  to  employ  his  authority  in 
favour  of  the  reformers;  and  having  suspended,  during 
the  interval,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  he  appointed 
a  general  visitation  to  be  made  in  all  the  dioceses  of 
England.^  The  visiters  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  clergy 
and  tlaity,  and  had  six  circuits  assigned  them.  The  chief  » 
purport  of  their  instructions  was,  besides  correcting  im* 
moraUties  and  irregularities  in  thed^gy,  to  abolish  the 
ancient  superstitions,  and  to  bring  the  discipline  and 
worship  somewhat  nearer  the  practice  of  the  reformed 
churches.  The  moderation  of  Somerset  ^nd  Cranmer  is 
apparent  in  the  conduct  of  this  delicate  aifair.  The  visi" 
ters  were  enjoined  to  retain ,  for  the  present,  all  images 
^which  had, not  been  abused  to  idolatry;  and  to  instruct 
ihe  people  not  to  despise  such  ceremonies^  as  were  not  yet 
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CHAP,    abrogated,  but  only  to  beware  df  isome  pai^icuiiir  fiuper- 

^~jy*  stitions,  such  as  the  sprinklmg  of  iheir  beds.wl^  holf 
1547.     water,  and  the  ringing  t>f  bells,  or  usittg  of  cossecrated 
candles,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  devil.*^ 

But  nothin'g  required  more  the  connecting  hand  <of 
authority  than  ^e  abuse  of  preaching  which  was  now 
generally  employed,  throughout  England,  in  defending 
^  ancient  practices  and  superstitions.  The  eourt  <if 
augmentation,  in  order  to  ease  the  exchequer  of  the  4ui^ 
nuities  paid  to  monks,  had  commonly  jJaced  them  in  tiie 
vacant  churches ;  and  these  men  wiere  led  by  interest,  aa 
well  as  by  inclination,  to  support  those  principles  which 
had  been  invented  for  the  profit  of  the  clergy.  Oixtetfe 
therefore  were  given  to  restrain  the  topics  of  their  seiv 
mons  :  Twelve  homilies  were  published,  which  they,  were 
enjoined  to  read  to  the  people :  And  all  of  them  were 
prohibited,  without  eiitpress  permissitm,  from  preachiuf^ 
any  where  but  in  their  parish  churches.  The  purpose  -of 
this  injunction  was  to  throw  a  restraint  on  the  catholic 
divines ;  while  the  protestant,  by  the  grant  of  particular 

^  licenses,  should  be  allowed  unbounded  liberty. 

Bonner  made  some  opposition  to  these  measures'; 
but  soon  after  retracted  and  acquiesced.  Gardiner  was 
'  more  highspirited  and  more  steady.  He  represented  the 
peril  of  perpetual  innovations,  and  the  necessity  of  ad- 
hering to  some  system.  "  'Tis  a  dangerous  thing,**  saM 
he,  ^^  to  use  too  much  freedom  in  researches  of  this  kind. 
•'  If  you  cut  the  old  canal,  the  water  is  apt  to  run  fardier 
**  than  you  have  »  mind  to.     If  yxm  indulge  the  humotir 

"  ^  **  of  novelty,  you  cannot  put  a  stop  to  people's  demands, 
**  nor  govern  their  indiscretions  at  Measure.  For  my 
**  part,''  said  he,  on  another  occasion,  **  my  sole  concern 
*'  is,  to,  manage  the  third  and  last  act  of  my  life  with 
''  decency,  and  to  make  a  handsome  exit  off  the  stage^ 
**  Provided  this  point  is  secured,  I  am  not  solicitous  about 
**  the  re^t.  I  am  already  by  nature  condemned  to  death ; 
^*  No  man  can  give  me  a  pardon  from  this  sentence;  nor 
,  **  so  much  as  procure  me  a  reprieve.  To  speak  my 
*^iwind,  and  to  act  as  my  conscience  directs,  art^  twg 
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^  branehcs'  oi!  Mieirtf  wfaick  I  can  never  ptutt  wkh^  vSin*  CHA?. 
**  cerity  in  speech,  and.  integri^  in  action,  are  ^atertaining  ^  "'^  *^- 
^  quafitifss :  They  wili  stick  by  a  man  when^  «rery  thing 
^  else  takes  ks  kai« :  and  I  mutt  not  reeign  tbem  upon 
^  any  consideration..  The  best  on  it  is,  if  I  do  not  throw 
^  them  away  myself,  no  man  can  force  them  from  me  t 
^^  But  if  I  give  them  up,  then  I  am  mined. by  myself^ 
^  and  deserve  to  lose  all  my  preferments."^  This  oppo- 
sition of  Gardiner  drew  on  him  the  indignation  of  the 
councit;  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Flee^  where  he  waa 
nsed  with  some  severity. 

Owe  of  the  chief  objections,  urged  by  Gardiner  against 
ibe  new  homilies^  was,  that  they  defined,  with  the  most 
asetaphysical  precision,  the  doctrines,  of  grace,  and  of 
justifica^n  by  faith ;  points,  he  thought,  which  it  was 
superfluous  for  any  man  to  know  exactly,  and  which  cer- 
tainly much  exceeded  the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar. 
A  famous  martyroiogist  calls  Gaifdiner,  en  account  of 
diis  opinion,  ^^  Axi  insensible  ass,  and  one  that  had  no 
^  feeling  of  God^s  ^spirit  in  the  matter  of  justificaticoi.''^ 
The  meanest  protestant  imagined,  at  that  time,  that  he 
had  a  fuU  comprehension  of  all  those  mysterious  doc# 
trines;  and  he  heartily  despised  the  most  learned  and 
knowing  person  of  the  ancient  religion,  who  acknowledged 
his  ignorance  with  regard  to  them.  It  is  indeed  certain, 
that  the  reformers  were  very  fortunate  in  their  doctrine 
of  justification,  and  might  venture  to  foretel  its  success, 
in  opposition  to  all  the  ceremonies,  shows,  and  aupersti« 
tions  of  popery.  By  exalting  Christ  and  his  sufierings, 
and  renouncing  all  claim  to  independent  merit  in  our** 
selves,  it  was  calculated  to  become  popular,  and  coinci** 
«ted  with  those  principles  of  panegyric  and,  of  self^abaae** 
ment  which  generally  have  place  in  religion. 

ToKSTAL  bishop  of  Durham,  having,  as  well  as 
Crardiner,  made  some  opposition  to  the  new  regulations, 
was  dismissed  the  council;  but  no  farther  severity  was, 
for  the  present,  exercised  against  him.  He  was  a  'man 
of  great  moderation,  and  of  the  most  unexceptionable 
character  in  the  kingdom. 

q  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  228.  ex  MS.  Col.  C.C.  Cantab.  BibUotbeca  Britaimiif*, 
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<^AP.  Th«  same  religious  zeal  which  engaged  Somerset  td 

Xxxrv.  ppQjxjQte  ij^e  reformation'  at  home,  led  him  to  cany  hia 


1547.  attention  to  foreign  countries ;  where  the  interests  of  the 
Foreign  protestants  were  now  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  dan* 
ger.  The  Roman  pontiff,  with  much  reluctance,  and  after 
long  delays,  had  at  last  summoned  a  general  council,  which 
was  assembled  at  Trent,  and  was  employed,  both  in  cor- 
recting the  abuses  of  the  church,,  and  in  ascertaining  her 
doctrines.  The  emperor,  who  desired  to  repress  the 
power  of  the  court  of  Rome,  as  well  as  gain  over  the 
protestants,  promoted  the  former  object  of  the  council; 
the  pope,  who  found  his  own  greatness  so  deejdy  inte- 
rested, desired  rather  to  employ  them  in  the  latter*  He 
gave  instructions  to  his  legates,  who  presided  in  the 
council,  to  protract  the  debates,  and  to  engage  the  theo- 
logians in  argument,  and  altercation,  and  dispute  con- 
cerning the  nice  points  of  faith  canvassed  before  them  :^ 
A  policy  so  easy  to  be  executed,  that  the  legates  soon 
found  it  rather  necessary  to  interpose,  in  order  to  appease* 
the  animosity  of  the  divines^  and  bring  them  at  last  to 

,  some  decision.*     The  ^more  difficult  task  for  the  l^gatei^ 

was,  to  moderate  or  divert  the  zeal  of  the  council  for 
reformation,  and  to  repress  the  ambition,  of  the  prelates^ 
who  desired  to  exalt  the  episcopal  authority  on  the  ruins 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Finding  this  humour  become 
prevalent,  the  legates,  on  pretence  that  the  plague  had 
broken  out  at  Trent,  transferred  of  a  sudden  the  council 
to  Bologna,  where  they  hoped  it  would  be  more  under' 
the  direction  of  his  holiness. 

TiTE  emperor,  no  less  than  the  pope,  had  learned  t» 
make  religion  subservient  to  his  ambition  and  policy.    He- 
was  resolved  to  employ  the  imputation  of  heresy  as  a 
pretence  for  subduing  the  protestant  princes,  and  oppress- 
ing the  liberties  of  Germany ;  but  found  it  necessary  to 
^  cover  his  intentions  under  deep  artifice,  and  to  prevent 
the   combination  of  his  adversaries.     He  separated  the 
.  palatine  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  from  the  pro- 
,  testant  confederacy:    He  took  arms  against  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse :   By  the  fortune 

8  Father  Paul,  lib.  2. 
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of  war,  he  made  the  former  prisoner:    He  employed    CHAR 
trevLchtry  and  prevarication  against  the  latter,  and  detained    ^^"^^^' 
him  cBpA^j  by  breaking  a  safeconduct  which   he   had      [^^^ 
granted  him.     He  seemed  to  have  reached  the  summit 
of  his  ambition;    and  the   German  princes,   who   were  * 

astonished  with;  bis  success,  were  farther  discouraged  by 
the  intelligence  which  they  had  received  of  the  death, 
first  of  Henry  VIII.  then  of  Francis  I.  their  usual  re** 
sources  in  every  calamity** 

Henry  II.  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  France, 
was  a  prince  of  vigour  and  abilities ;  but  less  hasty  in  his 
resolution  than  Francis,  and  less  inflamed  with  rivalship 
and  animosity  against  the  emperor  Charks.  Though  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  princes  of  the  Smalcaldic  League, 
and  promised  them  protection,  he  vras  unwilling,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  to  hurry  into  a  war  with  so 
g^eat  a  power  as  that  of  the  emperor ;  and  he  thought 
that  the  alliance  of  those  princes  was  a  sure  resource, 
which  he  could  at  any  time  lay  hold  of.^^  He  was  much 
governed  by  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine; and  he  hearkened  to  their  counsel,  in  choosing 
^ther  to  give  immediate  assistance  to  Scotland,  his  ancient 
ally,  wMch,  ev^i  before  the  death  of  Henry  VII I.  had 
loudly  claimed  the  protection  of  the  French  monarchy. 

The  hatred  between  the  two  factions,  the  partisans  of  Progress 
the  ancient  and  those  of  the  new  religion,  became  every  formatlSi 
day  more  violent  in  Scotland ;  smd  the  resolution  which  j^  ^®<^ 
the  cardinal  prhnate  had  taken  to  employ  the  most  rigo-    ^^' 
rous  punishments  against  the  reformers,  brought  matters 
to  a  c^uick  decision.     There  was  one  Wishart,  a  gentle- 
man by  birth,  who  employed  himself  with  great  zeal  ^  in 
preaching  against  die  ancient  superstitions,  and  began  to 
pve  alarm  to  the  clergy,  who  were  justly  terrified  with 
the  danger  of  some  fatal  revolution  in  religion.     This 
man  was  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  his  morals,  and  for 
hts  extensive  learning :  But  these  praises  cannot  be  much 
depended  on;  because  we  know  that, among  the  reformers, 
severity  of  manners  supplied  the  place  of  many  virtues ; 
and  the  age  was  in  general  so  ignorant,  that  most  of  the 

t3kid«ii/  u  Pere  Daniet. 
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6i^|P.   priests  in  Scotlatsd  imagined  the  New  Testament  to  helu 
^^^*  composition  of  Luther's,  and  asserted  that  the  Old  akme 


ff47.  ^^  ^^^  word  of  God.^  But  however  the  case  may  have 
stood  with  regard  to  thi>se  estimable  qualities  ascribed  to 
Wishart,  he  was  strongly  possessed  with  the  desire  of  inno* 
vation ;  and  he  enjoyed  those  talents  which  qualified  him 
for  becoming  a  popular  preacher,  and  for  seizing  the 
attention  and  affections  of  the  multitude.  The  magistrates 
of  Dundee,  where  he  exercised  his  mission,  were  alarmed 
with  his  progress ;  and  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  treat 
him  with  rigour,  they  contented  themselves  with  denying 
him  the  liberty  of  preachirig,  and  with  dismissing  him  the 
bounds  of  their  jurisdiction.  Wishart,  moved  with  indigA> 
nation  that  they  had  dared  to  reject  him,  together  witk 
the  word  of  God,  menaced  them,  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  prophets,  with  some  imminent  calamity ;  and  he 
withdrew  to  the  west  country,  wherie  he  daily  increased 
the  number  of  his  proselytes.  Meanwhile  a  plague  broke 
out  in  Dundee;  and  all  men  exclaimed,  that  the  town 
had  drawn  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  by  banishing 
the  pious  preacher,  and  that  the  pestilence  would  never 
cease,  till  they  had  made  him  atonement  for  their  offence 
against  him.  <  No  sooner  did  Wishart  hear  of  this  change 
in  their  disposition,  than  he  returned  to  them,  and  made 
them  a  new  terider  of'  his  doctrine  :  Biit  lest  he  should 
spread  the  contagion  by  bringing  multitudes  together,  he 
erected  his  pul'pit  on  thfe  top  of  a  gate :  The  infectedi 
stood  within;  the  others  without.  And  the  preacher 
failed  not,  in  such  a  situation,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
immediate  terrors  of  the  people,  and  to  enforce  his  evan- 
gelical mission.' 

Thk  assiduity  and  success  of  Wishart  becan^e  an 
object  of  attention  to  cardinal  Beaton ;  and  he  resolved, 
by  the  punishment  of  so  celebrated  a  preacher,  to  strike  a 
terror  into  all  other  innovators.  He  engaged  the  earl  of 
Bothwel  to  arrest  him,  and  to  deliver  him  into  his  hands, 
contrary  to  a  promise  given  by  Bothwel  to  that  unhappy 
man :  And  being  possessed  of  his  prey,  he  conducted 
him  to  St.  Andrews,  where,  after  a  trial,  be  condemned, 

*  See  note  [  A1  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
xKnox'8Hfail.ofRef.p.  44.    9ihv«bvm4. 
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Idm  to  tbe  flttmes  fbr  hevesy.     Amu,  the.  goVemor,  was   CHAF. 
irrasolnte  in  htf  temper;  and  die  cardinal,  though  he  had  ^^^^^ 
gamed  him  over  to  his  party^  found  that  he  would  not     ^^^ 
concur  in  the  condemnation  and  execution  6f  Wishart. 
He  determined,  therefore,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
aeenhir  arm^  to  bring  that  heretic  to  punishment ;  «id  he 
Jwrnsctf  beheld  from  his  window  the  dismal  spectacle. 
Wishart  suffered  with  the  usual  patience ;  but  could  not  , 

forbear  remarking  ihe  triumph  of  his  insulting  enemy. 
He  foretold,  that,  in  a  £ew  days  he  should  in  the  very 
same  place  lie  as  low  as  now  he  was  exalted  aloft  in 
Of^osition  to  true  piety  and  religion.^ 

This  prophecy  was  probably  the  immediate  cause  of  Anusintt 
the  eyeat  which  it  foretolcL    The  disciples  of  this  martyr,  ^|^^| 
enraged  at  the  cruel  execution,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  Beaton^ 
the  cardinal;    and  having  associated  to  them   Norman 
iiCsly,  who  was  disgusted  on  account  of  some  private 
quarrel,  they  conducted  their  enterprise  with  great  secrecy 
and  success*     Early  in  the  morning  they  entered  the 
cardinal's  palace,  which  he  had  strongly  fortified;  and 
though  they  were  not  above  sixteen  persons,  they  thrust  « 

out  a  hundred  tradesmen  and  fifty  servants,  whom  they 
seized  separately,  before  any  suspicion  arose  of  their 
intentions;  and  having  shut  the  gates,  they  proceeded 
very  deliberately  to  execute  their  purpose  on  the  cardinaL 
That  prelate  had  been  alarmed  with  the  noise  which  he 
heard  in  the  castle ;  and  had  barricadoed  the  door  of  his 
chamber*:  But  finding  that  they  had  brought  fire  in  order  to 
force  their  way,  and  having  obtained,  as  is  believed,  a  pro« 
mise  of  life,  he  opened  the  door;  and  reminding  them  that 
he  was  a  priest,  he  conjured  them  to  spare  him.  Two  of 
the  assassins  rushed  upon  him  with  drawn  swords ;  but  a 
third,  James  Melvil,  mc)re  calm  and  more  considerate  in 
villany,  stopped  their  career,  and  bade  them  reflect  that 
this  work  was  the  work  and  judgment  of  God,  and  ought 
to  be  executed  with  becoming  deliberation  and  gravity. 
Then  turning  the  point  of  his  sword  towards  Beaton,  he 
called  to  him,  ^^  Repent  thee,  thou  wicked  cardinal,  of  all  . 
thy  sins  and  iniquities,  especially  of  the    murder   of 

y  Spotswood.   Buchan^.   / 
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0HAP.  *^>  Wishart,  that  instrument  of  God  for  Ac  convertton  of 
^^;^.*  "  these  lands  :  It  is  his  death  which  now  cries  vengeance 
1547'.  *'  upon  thee :  We  are  sent  by  God  to  inflict  the  deserved 
^^  punishment.  For  here,  before  the  Almighty,  I  protest^ 
^^  that  it  is  neither  hatred  of  thy  person,  nor  love  of  thy 
^^  riches,  nor  fear  of  thy  power,  which  moves  me  tp  seek 
^'  thy  death :  But  only  because  thou  hast  been,  and  still 
^^  remainest,  an  obstinate  enemy  to  Christ  Jesus,  and  his 
^'  holy  gospel."  Having  spoken  these  words,  without 
giving  Beaton  time  to  finish  that  repentance  to  which  he 
exhorted  him,  he  thrust  him  through  the  body ;  and  the 
cardinal  fell  dead  at  his  feet.^  This  murder  was  executed 
on  the  28th  of  May,  1546.  The  assassins,  being  rein- 
forced by  their  friends,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  persons,  prepared  themselves  for  the  defence  of  the 
castle,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  London,  craving  assistance 
from  Henr}%  That  prince,  though  Scotland  was  compre- 
hended in  his  peace  with  France,  would  not  forego  the 
opportunity  of  disturbing  the  government  of  a  rival  king- 
dom ;  and  he  promised  to  take  them  under  his  pn^tection. 

*  It  was  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  Scotland,  that  fiv^ 

short  reigns  had  been  successively  followed  by  as  many 
long  minorities ;  and  the  executioa  of  justice  which  the 
prince  was  beginning  to  introduce,  had  been  continually 
interrupted  by  the  cabals,  factions,  and  animosities  of  the 
great.  But  besides  these  inveterate  and  ancient  evils,  a  new 
source  of  disorder  had  arisen,  the  disputes  and  contentions 
of  theology,  which  \yere  sufficient  to  disturb  the  most  set- 
tled government ;  and  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  who  was 
possessed  of  abilities  and  vigour,  seemed  much  to  weaken 
the  hands  of  the  administration.  But  the  queen  dowager 
was  a  woman  of  uncommon  talents  and  virtue ;  and  she 
did  as  much  to  support  the  government,  and  supply  the 
weakness  of  Arran  the  governor,  as  could  be  expected  in 
her  situation* 

z  The  famous  Scotch  reformer,  Jolm  Knox,  calls  James  Melvil,  p.  65  a 
niau  most  gentle  and  most  modest  It  is  veiy  horrid,  but  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  aiuusing,  to  consider  the  joy  and  idacrity  and  pleasure,  \v,liich  that 
histoiian  discovers  in  his  nan*ative  of  this  assassination :  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  the  first  edition  of  lii.s  work,  these  words  were  printed  on  the  margin  €^ 
tiie  ])age,  The  podly  Fact  and  Words  of  James  Mehnl.  Cut  the  following  editors 
reti'cnclied  them.  Knox  hiiust  If  had  iio  hand  in  the  murder  of  iieaton;  but  he 
Afterwards  joined  the  assassins,  and  assisted  them  in  holding  out  the  castle*  S6e 
K-ei(li's  Hist  of  the  Uef.  of  ScotUmd^  p.  43. 
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Th£  prcftector  of  England,  as  soon  as  the  state  was    chap. 
brought  to  some  composure,  made  .preparations  for  war  ^^^ITv, 
with  Scotland;    and  he  was  determined   to  execute,  if     i^^^ 
possible,  that  project  of  uniting  the  two  kingdoms   by  Conduct 
marriage,  on  which  the  late  king  had  been  so  intent,  and  with  Scot- 
which  he  had  recommended  with  his  dying  breath  to  his  ^^^' 
executors*     He   levied   an  army   of   18,000   men^    and 
equipped  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  one  half  of  which  were  ships 
of  war,  the  other, laden  with  provisions  and  ammunition. 
He  gave  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  lord  Clinton :    He 
himself  marched  at  the  head  of  the  army,  attended  by  the 
earl  of  Warwic.     These  hostile  measures  were  covered 
with  a  pretence  o{  revenging  some  depredations  committed 
by  the  borderers ;  but  besides  that  Somerset  revived  the 
ancient  claim  of  the  superiority  of  the  English  crown  over 
that  of  Scodand,  he  refused  to  enter  into  negotiation  oil 
any  other  condition  than  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen 
with  Edward* 

The  protector,  before  he  opened  the  campaign,  pub* 
lished  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  enforced  all  the  arguments 
for  that  measure.  He  said,  that  nature  seemed  originally 
to  have  intended  this  island  for  one  empire ;  and  having 
cut  it  off  from  all  comnmnication  with  foreign  states,  and 
guarded  it  by  the  ocean,  she  had  pointed  out  to  the 
inhabitants  the  road  to  happiness  and  to  security :  That 
the  education  and  customs  of  the  people  concurred  with 
nature ;  and  by  giving  them  the  same  language,  and 
laws,  and  manners,  had  invited  them  to  a  thorough  union 
and  coalition:  That  fortune  had  at  last  removed  all 
obstacles,  and  had  prepared  an  expedient  by  which  they 
might  become  one  people,  without  leaving  any  place  for 
that  jealousy,  either  of  honour  or  of  interests,  to  which 
rival  nations  are  naturally  exposec}.:  That  the  crown  of 
Scotland  had  devolved  on  a  female ;  that  of  England  on  a 
male ;  and  happily  the  two  sovereigns,  as  of  a  rank,  were 
also  of  an  age  the  most  suitable  to  each  other :  That  the 
hostile  dispositions  which  prevailed  between  the  nations, 
and  which  arose  from  past  injuries,  would  soon  be  ex- 
tinguished, after  a  long  and  secure  peace  had  establislicd 
C9nfidence  between  them :  That  the  memory  of  former 
miseries,  which  at  present  inflamed  their  mutual  animo- 
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CHAP,     sity,  would  then  serve  only  to  make  them  cherish,  with 
more  passion,  a  state  of  happiness  and  tranquillity. so  long 


J  54^      unknown  to  their  ancestors :    That  when  hostilities  had 
ceased  between  the  kingdoms,  the  Scottish  nobili^,  who 
were  at  present  obliged  to  remain  perpetually  in  a  warlike 
posture,  would  learn  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
would  soften  their  minds  to  a  love  of  domestic  order  and 
obedience :    That  as  this  situation  was  desirable  to  both 
kingdoms,  so  particularly  to  Scotland,  which  had  been 
exposed  to  jthe  greatest  miseries  from  intestine  and  foreiga 
wars,  and  saw  herself  every  moment  in  danger  of  losing 
her  independency,  by  the  efforts  of  a  richer  and  more 
I    powerful  people :    That  though  England  had  claims  of 
superiority,  she  was  willing  to  resign  every  pretension  for 
the  sake  of  future  peace,  and  desired  an  union,  which 
would  be  the  more  secure,  as  it  would  be  concluded  on 
terms  entirely  equal :   And  that  besides  all  these  motives, 
positive  engagements  had  been  taken  for  completing  this 
alliance ;  and  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the  natioi» 
were  pledged  to  fulfil  what  her   interest  and  safety  so 
loudly  demanded.*  v 

Somerset  soon  perceived  that  these  remonstrances 
.  would  have  no  influence;  and  that  the  queen  dowager's 
attachment  to  France  and  to  the  catholic  religion  would 
render  ineffectual  all  negotiations  for  the  intended  mar- 
riage. He  found  himself,  therefore,  obliged  to  try  the 
force  of  arms,  and  to  constrain  the  Septs  by  necessity  to 
submit  to  a  measure,  for  which  they  seemed  to  have 
24  Sept.  entertained  the  most  incurable  aversion.  ^He  passed  the 
borders  at  Berwic,  and  advanced  towards  Edinburgh, 
without  meeting  any  resistance  for  some  days,  except 
from  some  small  castles  which  he  obliged  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  The  protector  intended  to  have  punished  the 
governor  and  garrison  of  one  of  these  casUes  for  their 
temerity  in  resisting  such  unequal  forc.e  :  But  they  eluded 
his  anger  by  asking  only  a  few  hours'  respite,  till  they 
should  prepare  themselves  for  death;  after  which  they 
found  his  ears  more  open  to  their  applications  for  mercy.** 


a  Sir  John  Haywood,  in  Kennet^  p.  279.    Heylin,  p.  42. 
b  Haywood.    Patten. 
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The  ^vemor  of  Scodand  had  summoned  together  CHAP* 
the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom;  and  his  army,  double 
in  number  to  that  of  the  English,  had  taken  post  on  i^^^ 
advanbigeous  ground,  guarded  by  the  banks  of  the  Eske, 
about  four  miles  from  Edinburgh.  The  English  came 
within  sight  of  them  at  Faside;  and  after  a  skirmish 
between  the  horse,  where  the  Scots  were  worsted,  and 
lord  Hume  dangerously  wounded,  Somerset  prepared  him- 
self for  a  more  decisive  action.  But  having  taken  a  view 
of  the  Scottish  camp  with  the  earl  of  Warwic,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  make  an  attempt  upon  it  with  any  probability 
of  success.  He  wrote,  therefore,  another  letter  to  Arran; 
and  offered  to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  repair 
all  the  damages  which  he  had  committed,  provided  the 
Scots  would  stipulate  not  to  contract  the  queen  to  any 
foreign  prince,  but  to  detain  her  at  home  till  she  reached 
die  age  of  choosing  a  husband  for  herself.  So  moderate 
a  demand  was  rejected  by  the  Scots  merely  on  account  of 
its  moderation ;  and  it  made  them  imagine  that  the  pro- 
tector must  either  be  reduced  to  great  distress,  or  be 
influenced  by  fear,  that  he  was  now  contented  to  abate  so 
much  of  his  former  pretensions.  Inflamed  also  by  their 
priests,  who  had  come  to  the  camp  in  great  numbers, 
they  believed  that  the  English  were  detestable  heretics, 
abhorred  of  God,  and  exposed  to  divine  vengeance ;  and 
that  no  success  could  ever  crown  their  arms.  They  were 
confirmed  in  this  fond  conceit  when  they  saw  the  protector 
change  his  ground,  and  move  towards  the  sea ;  nor  did 
they  any  longer  doubt  that  he  intended  to  embark  his 
army,  and  make  his  escape  on  board  the  ships,  which  at 
that  very  time  moved  into  the  bay  opposite  to  him.** 
Determined  therefore  to  cut  off"  his  retreat,  they  quitted 
their  camp ;  and  passing  the  river  Eskc,  advanced  into 
the  plain.  They  were  divided  into  three  bodies :  Angus  loASept, 
commanded  the  vanguard ;  Arran  the  main  body ;  Hunt- 
ley the  rear :  Their  cavalry  consisted  only  of  light  horse, 
which  were  placed  on  their  left  flank,  strengthened  by 
some  Irish  archers,  whom  Argyle  had  brought  over  for 
this  service.^ 

d  HoUagahed,  p.  9%$. 
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CHAP.  Somerset  was  much  pleased  when  he  saw  this  move- 

^^^^^J^  ment  of  the  Scottish  army ;  and  as  the  English  had  usually 

1547.      ^^^^  superior  in  pitched  battles,  he  conceived  great  hopes 

of  success.     He  ranged  bis  van  on  the  left,  farthest  from 

the  sea ;  and  ordered  them  to  remain  on  the  high  grounds 

on  whidi  he  placed  them,  till  the  en^emy  should  approach : 

The  battle  He  placed  his  main  baule  and  his  rear  towards  the  right  | 

^^  ^^*  and  beyond  the  van  he  posted  lord  Grry  at  the  head  of 

the  men  at  arms,  and  ordered  him  to  take  the  Scottish 

van  in  flank,  but  not  till  they  should  b^  engaged  in  close 

fight  with  the  van  of  the  £nglish» 

While  the  Scots  were  advancing  on  the  plain,  they 
were  galled  with  the  artillery  from  the  English  shipa :  The 
eldest  son  of  lord  Graham  was  killed  j  The  Irish  archers 
were  thrown  into  disorder ;  and  even  the  other  troops  be- 
gan to  stagger  :  When  lord  Grey,  perceiving  their  situa* 
tion,  neglected  his  orders,  left  his  ground,  and  at  the  head 
pf  his  heavy-armed  horse,  made  an  attack  on  the  Scottish 
infantry,  in  hopes  of  gaining  all  the  honour  of  the  victory^ 
On  advancing,  he  found  a  slough  and  ditch  in  his  way  ; 
and  behind  were  ranged  the  enemy  ar?ned  with  spears^  and 
the  field  on  which  they  stood  was  fallow  ground,  broken 
with  ridges  which  lay  cross  their  front,  and  disordered  the 
movements  of  the  English  cavalry.  From  all  these  acci<^ 
dents  the  shock  of  this  body  of  horse  was  feeble  and  irre- 
gular ;  and  as  they  were  received  on  the  points  of  the 
•  Scottish  spiears<)   which  were  longer  than  the  lances  of  the 

English  horsemen,  they  were  in  a  moment  pierced,  over- 
thrown, and  discomfited.  Grey  himself  was  dangerously 
wounded  :  Lord  Edward  Seymour,  $on  of  the  protector, 
had  his  horse  killed  under  him  :  The  standard  was  near 
being  taken  :  And  had  the  Scots  possessed  any  good 
body  of  cavalry,  who  could  have  pursued  the  adv^taga, 
the  whole  English  army  had  been  exposed  to  great 
danger. 

The  protector,  meanwhile,  assisted  by  sir  Ralph  Sad- 
ler, and  sir  Ralph  Vane,  employed  himself  with  diligence 
and  success  in  rallying  the  cavalry.  Warwic  showe4 
great  presence  of  mind   in  maintaining  the  ranks  qf  the 

e  Pattefi,    Holmgsheil^  p.  086.  ' 


loot  on  which  the  hciH6  had  recoiled :  Ht  flttde  sir  Peter    CRAP. 
Meutas  advance,  captain  of  the  foot  harquebusiers,  and  ^^^*^- 
air  Peter  Gamboa,  captain  of  some  Italian  and  Spanish     1^4^ 
harquebusters  on  horseback ;  and  ordered  them  to  ply  the 
Scottish   infantry  with  their  shot.     They  marched  the 
slough,  and  discharged  their  pieces  full  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy :  The  ships  galled  them  fr6m  the  flank  :  The  artil- 
lery, planted  on  a  height,  infested  them  from  the  front : 
The  English  archers  poured  in  a  shower  of  arrows  upoia 
them :  And  the  vanguard,  descending  from  the  hill,  ad- 
vanced leisurely,  and  in  good  order,  towards  them.     Dis- 
mayed with  all  these  circumstances,  the  Scottish  van  began 
to  retreat :  The  retreat  soon  changed  into  a  flight,  which 
was  begun  by  the  Irish  archers*     Hie  panic  of  the  van 
communicated  itself  to  the  main  body,  and  passing  thence 
to  the  rear,  rendered  the  whole  field  a  scene  of  confusion, 
terror,  flight,  and  consternation.     The  English  army  per- 
ceived from  the  heights  the  condition  of  the  Scots,  and 
began   the   pursuit  with  loud   shouts   and  acclamations, 
which  added  still  more  to  the  dismay  of  the  vanquished. 
The   horse  in  particular,  eager  to  revenge   the   affront 
which   they  had  received  in  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
did  the  most  bloody  execution  on  the  flying  enemy ;  and 
from  the  field-  of  battle  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  space  of 
five'  miles,  the  whole   ground   was   strowed   with   dead 
bodies.     The  priests  above  all,  and  the  monks,  received 
no  quarter ;  and  the  English  made  sport  of  slaughtering 
men,  who,  from  their  extreme  zeal  and  animosity,  had 
engaged  in  an  enterprise  so  ill  befitting  their  profession.* 
Few  victories  have  been  more  decisive,  or  gained  with 
smaller  loss  to  the  conquerors.     There  fell  not  two  hun- 
dred-of  the  English;  and  according  to  the  most  moderate 
computation,  there  perished  Above  ten  thousand  of  the 
Scots.      About    fifteen    hundred   were    taken   prisoners^ 
This  action   was   called  the  battle   of  Pinkey,    from   a 
nobleman's  seat  of  that  name  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  queen  dowager  and  Arran  fled  to  Stirling,  and 
were  scarcely  sAle  to  collect  such  a  body  of  forces  as 
could  check  the  incursions  of  small  parties  of  the  English. 
About  the  same  time  the  earl  of  Lenox  and  lord  Wharton 
entered  the  west  piarches,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand 
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CHAP,    men,  and  a^l?  taking  and  plundering  Annan,  they  spread 
devastation    over  all  the  neighbouring  counties/     Had 


15*7.  Somerset  prosecuted  his  advantages,  he  might  have  im- 
posed what  terms  he  pleased  on  the  Scottish  nation :  But 
he  was  impatient  to  return  to  England,  where  he  heard 
some  counsellors,  and  even  his  own  brother,  the  admiral^ 
were  carrying  on  cabals  against  his  authority.  .Having^ 
taken  the  castles  of  Hume,  Dungla^s,  Ejrmouth,  Fast- 
castle,  Roxborough,  and  some  other  small  places,  and 
having  received  the  submission  of  some  counties  on  the 
borders,  he  retired  from  Scotland.  The  fleet,  besides 
destroying  all  the  shipping  along  the  coast,  took  Broughtjr 
In  the  Frith  of  Tay ;  and  having  fortified  it,  they  there 
left  a  garrison.  Arran  desired  leave  to  send  commis- 
sioners in  order  to  treat  of  a  peace ;  and  Somerset,  having 
appointed  Berwic  for  the  place  of  conference,  left  War- 
wic  with  full  powers  to  negotiate :  But  no  commissioners 
from  Scotland  ever  appeared.  The  overture  of  the  Scots 
was  an  artifice  to  gain  time  till  succours  should  arrive 
from  France. 

Anih  Not.  The  protector,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  summoned 

a  parliament :  And  being  somewhat  elated  with  his  suc- 
cess against  the  Scots,  he  procured  from  his  nephew  a 
patent  appointing  him*  to  sit  on  die  throne,  upon  a  stool 
or  bench  at  the  right  hand  of  the  king,  and  to  enjoy  the 
same  hbnours  and  privileges  that  had  usually  been  pos- 
sessed by  any  prince  of  the  blood,  or  uncle  of  the  kings 
of  England.  In  this  patent  the  king  employed  his  dis- 
pensing power,  by  setting  aside  the  statute  of  precedency 

Apwlift-  enacted  during  the  former  reign.*  But  if  Somerset  gave 
offence  by  assuming  too  much  state,  he  deserves  great 
praise  on  account  of  the  laws  passed  this  session,  by  which 
the  rigour  of  former  statutes  was  much  mitigated,  and 
some  security  given  to  the  freedom  of  the  constitution. 
All  laws  were  repealed  which  extended  the  crime  of  trea- 
son beyond  the  statute  of  the  twenty  fifth  of  Edward  III.  ;^ 
all  laws  enacted  during  the  late  reign  extending  the  crime 
of  felony ;  all  the  former  laws  against  LoUardy  or  heresy, 
togetJier  with  the  statute  of  the  six  articles.     None  were 

f  Holingshed,  p.  992.  g  Rymer.  vol.  xv.  p.  164. 
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€0  be  accused  for  words*  but  within  a  month  after  they    CHAF. 
were  spoken*     By  these  repeals  several  of  the  most  rigo-  ^  ^^^^'^ 
rous  laws  that  ever  had  passed  in  £ngland  were  annulled ;      ^^^^ 
and  some  dawn,  both  of  civil  and  religious  liberty^  began  to 
appear  to  the  people.    Heresy,  however,  was  still  a  capital 
crime  by  the  common  law^  and  was  subjected  to  the  pen-, 
alty  of  burning.    Only  there  remained  no  precise  standard 
by  which  that  crime  could  be  defiujcd  or  determined :  A 
circumstance   which   might  either   be   advantageous   or 
hurtful  to  public  security,  according  to  the  disposition  of 
the  judges. 

A  EEPEAL  also  passed  of  that  law,  the  destruction  of 
all  laws,  by  which  the  king's  proclamation  was  made  of 
equal  force  with  a  statute*^  That  other  law  likewise  was 
mitigated,  by  which  the  king  was  empowered  to  annul 
every  statute  passed  before  the  four  and  twentieth  year  of 
his  age :  He  could  prevent  their  future  execution ;  but 
could  not  recal  any  past  effects  which  had  ensued  from 
them.^ 

It  was  also  enacted.  That  all  who  denied  the  king's 
supremacy,  or  asserted  the  pope's,  should  for  the  first 
offence  forfeit  their-  goods  .and  chattels,  and  suffer  impri« 
sonment  during  pleasure:  for  the  seccmd  offence  should 
incur  the  penalty  of  a  pramunire ;  and  for  the  third  be 
attainted  of  treason.  But  if  any,  after  the  first  of  March 
ensuing^  endeavoured,  by  writing,  printing,  or  any  overt 
act  or  deed,  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  estate  or  titles, 
particularly  of  his  supremacy,  or  to  confer  them  on  any 
other,  he  was  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  treason.  If  any  of 
the  heirs  of  the  crown  should  usurp  upon  another,  or 
endeavour  to  break  the  order  of  succession,  it  was  de« 
dared  treason  in  them,  their  ^ders  and  abettors.  These 
were  the  most  considerable  acts  passed  during  this  ses« 
sion.  The  members  in  general  discovered  a  passive 
disposition  with  regard  to  religion :  Some  few  appeared 
zealous  for  the  reformation :  Others  secretly  harboured  a 
strong  propensity  to  the  catholic  faith:  But  the  greater 
part  appeared  willing  to  take  any  impression  which  they 
should  receive  from  interest,  authority,  or  the  reigning 
fashion.^ 

i  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  3.  k  Ibid.  I  Heyiin,  p.  4S. 
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CHAP.  The  convocation  met  at  the  same  time  with  the  par- 

'     '  liament ;  and  aa  it  was  found  that  dieir  debates  were  at 


1547.  ^^^^  cramped  by  the  rigoroua  statute  of  the  six  articles, 
the  king  granted  them  a  dispensation  from  that  law,  befo«rie 
it  was  repealed  by  parliament*'"  The  lower  house  of 
convocation  applied  to  have  liberty  of  sitting  with  the 
commons  in  parliament ;  or  if  this  privilege  were  refused 
them,  which  they  ckumed  as  their  ancient  ri^t,  they 
desired  that  no  law  regarding  religion  might  pass  in  par- 
liament without  their  consent  and  approbation*  But  the 
principles  which  now  prevailed  were  more  favourable  to 
the  civil  than  to  the  eccleaiastical  power,  and  this  demand 
of  the  convocation  vms  rejected. 

1548.  TniE.  protector  had  assented  to  the  repeal  of  that  law 
which  gave  to  the  king's  proclamations  the  authority  of 
statutes ;  but  he  did  not  intend  to  renounce  that  arbitrary 
or    discretionary   exercise   of  power,   in   issuing  procla- 

FarUier      mations,  which  had  ever  been  assumed  by  the  crown,  and 
Se  Mftw-^  which   it   is    difficult   to   distinguish  exactly  from  a  fuU* 
mation.      legislative  power.     He  even  continued  to  exert  his  autho- 
rity in  some  particulars,  which  were  then  regarded  as  the 
most  momentous.     Orders  were  issued  by  council,*  that 
candles  should  no  longer  be  carried  abetit  on  Candtemas- 
day,   ashes   on  Ashwednesday,  pabns  on   Palmsimday.'^ 
These  were  ancient  religious  practices,  now  termed  s^per- 
stitions;  though  it  is  fortunate  for  mankind  when  super- 
stition happens  to  take  a  direction  so  innocent  and  inof- 
•    fensive.     The  severe  disposition  which  naturally  attends 
'  all  reformers,  prompted  likewise  the  council  to  abolish 
some  gay  and  showy  ceremonies  which  belonged  to  the 
ancient  religion.® 

An  order  was  afeo  issued  by  council  for  the  removal 
of  all  images  from  the  churches:  An  innovation  which 
was  much  desired  by  the  reformers,  and  which  alone, 
with  regard  to  the  populace,  amounted  almost  to  a  total 
change  of  the  established  religion.^  An  attempt  had  been 
made  to  separate  the  use  of  images  from'  their  abuse,  the 
reverence  from  the  worship  of  them }  but  the  execution 

m  Antiq.  Britan.  p.  339.  n  Bui*net,  vol.  ii.  p.  59.    Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  2'kt. 
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thb  design  was  found,  upon  trial;  very  difficulty  if  not    CHAP. 
wh<^  impracticaUiu  ^^^L 

As  private  masses  were  aboUriied  by  law,  it  became  i^^^ 
mecessaary  to  compose  a  new  communion  service ;  and  the 
council  went  so  far,  in  the  preface  which  they  prefixed  to 
this  work,  as  to  leave  the  practice  of  auricular  cdnfession 
wholly  indffft^ent*^  This  was  a  prelude  to  the  entire 
abolition  of  that  inventicMi,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
engines  that  ever  was  a>]itrived  for  degradii^  the  laity, 
and  giving  their  spiritual  guides  an  entire  ascendsmt  over 
them.  And  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  though  the  priest's 
absolution,  which  attends  confession,  serves  somewhat  to 
ease  weak  minds  from  the  immediate  agonies  of  super^" 
stitious  terror,  it  operates  only  by  enforcing  superstition 
itself,  and  thereby  preparing  the  mind  for  a  more  violetit 
Ttkapae  into  the  same  disorders. 

The  people  were  at  the  same  time  extremely  distracted 
by  the  opposite  opinions  of  their  preachers ;  and  as  tlvsy 
w^e  totally  unable  to  judge  of  the  reasons  advanced  on 
either  sid^y  and  naturally  regarded  every  thing  which 
^diey '  heard  at  church  as  of  equal  authority,  a  great  confu* 
sion  and  fluctuation  resulted  from  this  uncertainty*     The  , 

councU  had  first  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  inconvenience, 
by  laying  some  restraints  on  preaching;  but  finding  thhi  ' 
expedient  ineffectual,  they  in^sed  a  total  silence  on  the 
preachers,  and  thereby  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  the  pole- 
macs  of  the  pulpit/  By  tlie  nature  of  things  this  restraint 
eould  only  be  temporary.  For  in  proportion  as  the  cere- 
monies of  public  worship,  its  shows  and  exterior  observ- 
ances, were  retrenched  by  the  reformers,  the  people  were 
inclined  to  contract  a  stronger  attachmenjt  to  sermons, 
whence  alone  they  received  any  occupation  or  amusement. 
The  ancient  religion,  by  giving  its  votaries  something  to 
do,  freed  them  from  the  trouble  of  thinking :  Sermons 
were  delivered  only  in  the  principal  churches,  and  at  . 
some  particuisu*  fasts  and  festivals  :  And  the  practice  of 
haranguing  the  populace,  which,  if  abused,  is  so  powerful 
an  incitement  to  faction  and  sedition,  had  much  less  scope 
and  influence  during  those  ages.  ^ 

\  Bctrnet,  vol.  il  r  Fuller*  HeyUn*  Bamet. 
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CHAV.  Th£  l^ceater  progness  was  mad£  toirards  a  reformaticiii 

^^^.^in  England,  the  farther  did  the  protestor  find  himself 
I54S.  fi'om  all  prospect  of  completing  the  tmion  with  Skotland  ; 
Affaim  of  2ikd  the  queen  dowager,  as  welt  as  the  dergy,  became  the 
more  averse  to  all  alliance  with  a  nation  which  had  so  far 
departed  from  all  ancient  principles*  Somerset,  havinf^ 
taken  the  town  of  HaddingtouL)  had  ordered  it  to  be 
sitroBgly  garrisoned  and  tor tified  by  lord  Grey  ;  He  also 
erected  so|ne  fortifications  at  Lauder:  And  be  hoped 
that  these  two  places,  together  with  Bftoughty,  and  some 
smaller  fisrtresses  whLcb  were  in  t^e  l^aods  of  die  £nglish, 
would  serve  as  a  curb  on  Scotland,  and  would  give  him 
access  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

Arrak,    being    disappointed  .in   soon^    attempts   on 

Sroughty,  relied  chiefly  on  1^  succours  expected  from 

France  for  the  recovery  of  these  places.;  and  diey  arrived 

at  last  in  the  Frith,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand  men  ; 

half  of  them  Germans.    They  were  cominasuled  by  Dessie, 

and  under  him   by   Andelot,   Strozzi,   MeiUeraye,  and 

«        eount  Rhingrave.     The  Scots  were  at  that  time  so  sunk 

by  their  misfortunes,    that  five   fauadred  £aglish(  horse 

'    «  were  able  to  ravage  the  whole  country  without  resistance, 

and  make  inroads  to  the  gates  of  the  capital :'    But  on 

tl|e   appearance  of  the  French  succouis,  they   collected 

more  courage ;  and  having  j.oined  Desse  with  a  consict- 

^erable    reinforcement,   they  laid    siege   to   Haddington*^ 

This  was  an  undertaking  for  which  they  were  by  them^ 

selves  totally  unfit ;  and,  even  with  th^  a&eistance  of  the 

French,  they  placed  their  chief  hopes  of  success  in  starving^ 

the   garrison*     After    some   vain  attempts   to   take    the 

place  by  a  regular  siege,  the  blockade  was  formed^  and 

the   garrison    was   repulsed  with   loss  in  several  sallies 

which  they  made  upon  the  besiegers. 

The  hostile  attempts  which  the  late,  king  and  the  pro- 
tector had  made  against  Scotland  not  being  steady,  regular, 
nor  pushed  to  the  last  extremity,  had  served  only  to  irri- 
tate the  nation,  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  strongest 
aversion  to  that  union,  which  was  courted  in  so  violent  a 
manner.     Even  those  who  were  inclined  to  the  English 
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dAioBCe,  were  di«9l»tted  to  have  it  imBoted  eo  tkem  by  CHAP, 
force  of  arms;  and  the  earl  of  Hontley  in  particular  said  /^^y\ 
pleasantly,  that  he  disliked  not  the  match,  but  he  hated  i^^ 
the  manner  of  vooing.^  The  queen  dowager,  finding 
tiiese  sentiMenla  to  prevail,  called  a  parliament  in  an 
abbey  near  Haddington  9  and  it  Was  there  proposed,  that 
tbe  young  queen,  for  her  greater  security,  should  be  sent 
to  Frabce,  and  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  that  an- 
cient ally.  Some  objected  that  this  measure  was  desperate, 
allowed  no  resource  in  case  of  miscarriage,  exposed  the 
Scots  to  be  subjected  by  foreigners,  involved  them  in  per- 
petual war  with  England,  and  left  them  no  expedient  by 
which  they  could  concifiate  the  friendship  of  that  power- 
ful nation.  It  was  answered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
queen's  presence  was  tbe  very  cause  of  war  with  Eng- 
land ;  that  that  nation  would  desist  when  they  found  that 
their  views  c£  forcii^  a  marriage  had  become  altogether 
impracticable  1  and  that  Henry,  being  engaged  by  so  hig^ 
a  mark  of  confidence,  would  take  their  sovereign  under 
bis  protection,  and  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  defend  the 
kingdom.  These  arguments  were  aided  by  French  gold, 
which  was  plentifully  distributed  among  the  nobles.  The 
governor  had  a  pension  conferred  on  him  of  twelve  thou- 
sand Itvres  a  year,  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Chatel- 
rault,  and  obtained  for  his  son  the  command  ot  a  hundred 
men<  at  arms.'^  And  as  the  clergy  dreaded  the  conse-* 
quence  of  the  English  alliance,  they  seconded  this  measure 
with  all  the  zeal,  and  industry  which  either  principle  or 
interest  could  inspire.  It  was  accordingly  determined  to  Yoang 
send  the  queen  to  France ;  and  what  was  understood  to  Sl^°Jnt 
be  the  necessary  consequence,  to  marry  her  to  the  dau-  ^^<* 
pUiu  ViUegaigttont  commander  of  four  French  galleys 
lying  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  set  sail  as  if  he  intended  to 
return  home ;  but  when  he  reached  the  open  sea  he  turned 
northwards,  passed  by  the  Orkneys,  and  came  in  on  the 
west  coast  at  Dunbarton :  An  extraordinary  voyage  for 
slups  of  that  fabric.^  The  young  queen  was  there  com- 
mitted to  him;  and  being  attended  by  the  lords^Areskine 
and  Livingstone,  she  put  to  sea,  and  after  meeting  with 
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CHAP,     some  tempestuous  weather,  arrived  8a£d)F  at  Brest,  whence 
.^iL^^'  she  was  conducted  to  Paris,  and  soon  aft^  she  was  be* 
trothed  to  the  dauphin. 

Somerset,  pressed  by  many  difficulties  at  home,  aa4 
despairing  of  success  in  his  enterprise  against  Scotland, 
was  desirous  of  composing  the  differences  with  that  king* 
dom,  and  he  offered  the  Scots  a  ten  years'  truce ;  but  a« 
they  insisted  on  his  restoring  all  the  places  which  he  had 
taken,  the  proposal  came  to  nothing.  The  Scots  recovered 
the  fortresses  of  Hume  and  Fastcastle  by  surprise,  and  {^at 
the  garrisons  to  the  sword :  They  repulsed  with  loss  the 
English,  who,  under  the  command  of  lord  Seymour,  made 
a  descent,  first  in  Fife,  then  at  Montrose :  In  the  former 
action  James  Stuart,  natural  brother  to  the  queen,  acquired 
honour ;  in  the  latter  Areskine,  of  Dun.  An  attempt  waa 
made  by  sir  Robert  Bowes,  and  sir  Thomas  Paltner,  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  body,  to  throw  relief  into 
Haddington ;  but  these  troops  falling  into  an  ambuscade, 
were  almost  wholly  cut  in  pieces/  And  though  a  small 
body  of  two  hundred  men  escaped  all  the  vigilance  of  the 
French,  and  arrived  safely  in  Haddington,  with  some  am- 
Inunition  and  provisions,  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  such 
difficulties,  that  the  protector  found^^it  nec^sary  to  provide 
more  effectually  for  their  relief.  He  raised  an  army  of 
eighteen  thousand  men,  and  adding  three  thousand  Ger« 
mans,  who  on  the  dissolution  of  the  protestant  alliance  had 
offered  their  service  to  England,  he  gave  the  command  of 
the  whole  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.'  Desse  raised  the 
blockade  on  the  approach  of  the  English ;  and  with  great 
difficulty  made  good  his  retreat  to  Edinburgh,  wherie  he 
posted  himself  advantageously.  Shrewsbury,  who  had 
lost  the  opportunity  of  attacking  him  on  his  march,  durst 
not  give  him  battle  in  his  present  situation;  and  content- 
ing himself  with  the  advantage  already  gained,  of  sup- 
plying Haddington,  he  retired  into  England. 

Though  the  protection  of  France  was  of  {great  con* 
sequence  to  the  Scots  in  supporting  them  against  the 
invasions  of  England,  they  reaped  still  more  benefit  from 
the  distractions  and  divisions  which  had  crept  into  the 
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eouncils  of  iias  latter  kinffdom.     Even  Ae  two  brothers,    chap. 
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the  jMTOtector  and  admiral,  not  content  with  the  high  ^^^v"^ 
stations  which  they  severally  enjoyed,  and  the  great  emi-  154^. 
neace  to  which  they  had  arisen,  had  entertained  the  most  9^^  ^ 
violent  jealousy  of  each  other ;  smd  they  divided  the  whole  moar. 
court  and  kingdom  by  their  opposite  cabals  and  preten- 
sions* Lord  Seymour  was  a  man  of  insatiable  ambition ; 
arrogant,  assuming,  implacable;  and  though  esteemed  of 
superior  capacity  to  the  protector,  he  possessed  not  to  the 
same  degree  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  people.  By 
his  flattery  and  address  he  had  so  insinuated  himself  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  queen  dowager,  that,  forgetting 
her  usual  prudence  and  decency,  she  married  him  imme- 
diatdy  upon  the  demise  of  the  late  king :  Insomuch  that 
had  she  soon  proved  pregnant,  it  might  have  been  doubt- 
ful to  which  husband  the  child  belonged.  The  credit  and 
riches  of  this  alliance  supported  the  ambition  of  the  ad- 
miral; but  gave  umbrage  to  the  dutchess  of  Somerset, 
who,  uneasy  that  the  younger  brother's  wife  should  have 
the  precedency,  employed  all  her  credit  with  her  husband, 
which  was  too  great,  first  to  create,  then  to  widen,  the 
breach  between  the  two  brothers.*  '* 

The  first  symptoms  of  this  misunderstanding  appeared' 
when  the  protector  commanded  the  army  in  Scotland. 
Secretary  Paget,  a  man  devoted  to  Somerset,  remarked, 
that  Seymour  was  forming  separate  intrigues  among  the 
counsellors ;  was  corrupting,  by  presents,  the  king's  ser- 
vants ;  and  even  endeavouring,  by  improper  indulgencies 
and  liberalities,  to  captivate  the  affections  of  the  younjg'* 
monarch.  Paget  represented  to  him  the  danger  of  this'« 
conduct;  desired  him  to  reflect  on  the  numerous  enemies, 
whom  the  sudden  elevation  of  their  family  had  created ; 
and  warned  him,  thai;  any  dissension  between  him  and 
the  protector  would  be  greedily  laid  hold  of  to  eflFect  the 
ruin  of  both.  Finding  his  remonstrances  neglected,  he 
oonveyed  intelligence  of  the  danger  to  Somerset,  and  en- 
gaged him  to  leave  the  enterprise  upon  Scotland  unfinish- 
edyin  order  to  guard  against  the  attempts  of  his  domestic 
enemies*  In  the  ensuing  parliament  the  admiral's  projects 
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CHAP,  appeared  still  more  dangerous  to  public  tranipiilUty ;  and 
^^^^^'^  as  he  had  acquired  many  partisans,  he  made  a  direct  at- 
tack upon  his  brother's  authority*  He  represented  to  his 
friends,  that  formerly,  during  a  minority,  the  ofice  of 
protector  of  the  kingdom  had  been  kept  separate  from 
that  of  governor  of  the  king's  person ;  and  that  the  pre** 
sent  union  of  these  two  important  trusts  conferred  on 
Somerset  an  authority  which  could  not  safely  be  lodged 
in  any  subject.^  The  young  king  was  eren  prevailed  on 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  pariiament,  desiring  that  Seymour 
might  be  appointed  his  governor;  «id  that  nobleman  had 
formed  a  party  in  the  two  houses,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
eSect  his  purpose.  The  design  was  discovered  before  Ha 
execution ;  and  some  common  friends  were  sent  to  remon- 
strate with  him ;  but  had  so  little  influence,  that  he  threw 
out  many  menacing  expressions,  and  rashly  threatened, 
that  if  he  were  thwarted  in  hi^  attempt,  he  would  make 
this  parliament  the  blackest  that  ever  sat  in  England.^ 
The  council  sent  for  him  to  answer  for  his  conduct;  but 
he  refused  to  attend :  They  then  began  to  threaten  in  their 
turn,  and  informed  him  that  the  king's  letter,  instead  of 
availing  him  any  thing  to  the  execution  of  his  "Tiews, 
would  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  criminal  enterprise,  and 
be  construed  as  a  design  to  disturb  the  government,  by 
forming  a  separate  interest  with  a  child  and  minor*  They 
even  let  fall  some  menaces  of  sending  him  to  the  Tower 
for  bis  temerity;  and  the  admiral,  finding  himself  pre- 
vented in  his  design,  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  to  desire 
a  reconciliation  with  his  brother. 

The  mild  and  moderate  temper  of  Somerset  made 
him  willing  to  forget  these  enterprises  of  the  admjral; 
but  the  ambition  of  that  turbulent  spirit  could  not  be  so 
easily  appeased.  His  spouse,  the  queen  dowager,  died  in 
childbed ;  but  so  far  from  regarding  this  event  as  a  cheek 
to  his  aspiring  views,  he  founded  on  it  the  scheme  of  a 
more  extraordinary  elevation.  He  made  his  addresses  to 
the  lady  Elizabeth,  then  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age ; 
and  that  princess,  whom  even  the  hurry  of  business  and 
the  pursuits  of  ambition  could  not,  in  her  more  advanced 
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years,  disengage  entirely  from  the  tender  passions,  seems    ^^^^-^ 
to  have  listened  to  the  insinuations  of  a  man  who  possessed  y^-4<^^ 
every  talent  proper  to  captivate  the  affections  of  the  fair.*     154^. 
But  an  Henry  VIIL  had  excluded  his  daughters  from  all 
hopes  of  succession,  if  they  matried  without  the  consent 
of  his  executors,  which  Seymouir  could  never  hope  to  ob«> 
tain ;  it  was,  concluded  that  he  meant  to  effect  his  purpose 
hy  expedients  still  more  rash  and  more  criminal.    All  the 
Other  measures  of  the  admiral  tended  to  confirm  this  snsi- 
picton.     He  continued  to  attack,  by  presents,  the  fidelity 
of  those  who  had  more  immediate  access  to  the  king's 
person :  He  endeavoured  to  seduce  the  young  prince  into 
his  interests :    He  found  means  of  holding  a  private  cor- 
respondence with  him :    He  openly  decried  his  brother's 
administration ;  and  asserted,  that  by  enlisting  Germans 
and  other  foreigners,  he  intended  to  form  a  mercenary 
army,  which  might  endanger  the  king's  authority,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  people ;    By  promises  and  persuasion,  he 
hrought  over  to  his  party  many  of  the  principal  nobility; 
and  had   extended  his  interest  all  over   England:    H^ 
neglected  not  even  the  most  popular  persons  of- inferior  ,- 
rank :  and  had  computed  that  he  could,  on  occasion,  mas* 
ter  an  army  of  10,000  men,  composed  of  his  servants, 
tenants,  and  retainers  /  He  had  already  provided  arms  for 
their  use :  >uid  having  engaged  in  his  interests  sir  John 
Shaawgton,  a  corrupt  man,  master  of  the  mint  at  Bristol, 
he  flaeteced  himself  that  money  would  not  be  wanting. 
Somerset  was  well  apprised  of  all  these  alarming  circum- 
stanceSy  and  endeavoured,  by  the  most  friendly  expedients, 
by  entreaty,  reason,  and  even  by  heaping  new  favours 
upon  the  admiral,  to  make  him  desist  from  his  dangerous 
counsels  ;  but  finding  all  endeavours  ineffectual,  he  began 
to  think  of  more  severe  remedies.     The  earl  of  Warwic 
was  an  ill  instrument  between  the  brothers;    and  had 
formed  the  design,  by  inflaming  the  quarrel,  to  raise  his 
own  fortune  on  the  ruins  of  both. 

Dudley  earl  of  Warwic  was  the  son  of  that  Dudley  Budiey 
Bsinister  to  Henry  VII.  who  having  by  rapine,  extortion,  wanvic. 
vad  perversion  of  law,  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  public,  had 
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CHAP,  been  sacrificed  to  popular  animosity  ih  the  beginning  of  the 
XXxrv^.  subsequent  reign.  The  late  king,  sensible  of  the  iniquity, 
1548  *^  ^^^t  illegality  of  the  sentence,  had  afterwards  restored 
young  Dudley's  blood  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  finding 
him  endowed  with  abilities,  industry  and  activity,  he  had 
ID  trusted  him  with  many  important  commands,  and  had 
ever  found  hiiii  successful  in  his  undertakings.  He  raised 
him  to  the  dignity  of  viscount  Lisle,  conferred  on  him 
the  office  of  admiral,  and  gave  him  by  his  will  a  place 
among  his  executors*  Dudley  made  still  farther  progress 
during  the  minority  ;  and  having  obtained  the  title  of  earl 
of  Warwic,  and  undermined  the  credit  of  Southampton,  he 
bore  the  chief  rank  among  the  protector's  counseUors. 
The  victory  gained  at  Pinkey  was  much  aifcribed  to  his 
courage  and  conduct ;  and  be  was  universally  regarded  as 
a  man  equally  endowed  with  the  talents  of  peace  and  of 
war.  .  But  all  these  virtues  were  obscured  by  still  greatfer 
vices;  an  exorbitant  ambition,  an  insatiable  avarice,  a 
tteglect  of  decency,  a  contempt  of  justice:  And  as  he 
found  that  ^  lord  Seymour,  whose  abilities  and  enterprising 
-  spirit  he  chiefly  dreaded,  was  involving  himself  in  ruin  by 
his  rash  counsels,  he  was  determined  to  push  him  on  the 
precipice,  and  thereby  remove  the  chief  obstacle  to  his 
own  projected  greatness.  ' 

When  Somerset  found  that  the  public  peate  was  en-, 
dangered  by  his  brother's  seditious,  not  to  say  rebellious 
schemes,  he  was  the  more  easily  persuaded  by  Warwic  to 
employ  the  extent  of  royal  authority  against  -him ;  tmd, 
after  depriving  him  of  the  office  of  admiral,  he  signed  a 
**  warrant  for  committing  him  to  the  Tower.  Some  of  his 
accomplices  were  also  taken  into  custody ;  and  three  -privy 
counsellors  being  sent  to  examine  them,  mad6  a  report 
that  they  had  met  with  very  full  and  important  discove- 
ries. Yet  still  the  protector  suspended  the  blow,  and 
showed  a  reluctance  to  ruin  his  brother.  He  offered  to 
desist  from  the  prosecution,  if  Seymour  would  promise 
him  a  cordial  reconciliation ;  and,  renouncing  all  ambitious 
hopes,  be  contented  with  a  private  life,  and  retire  into  the 
country.  But  as  Seymour  made  no  other  answer  to  these 
friendly  offers  than  menaces  and  defiances,  he  ordered  a 
charge  to  be  drawn  up  against  him,  consisting  of  thirty- 
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flifee  articles  ;*  and  the  whole  to  be  laid  before  the  privy    CUKP, 
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council.  It  is  pretended,  that  every  particular  was  so  in-  ^,^^,-^ 
contestably  proved,  both  by  witnesses  and  his  own  hand  ^549, 
writing,  that  there  was  no  room  for  doubt ;  yet  did  the 
council  think  proper  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  Tower  in  order 
more  fully  to  examine  the  prisoner*  He  was  not  daunted 
by  the  appearance  :^  He  boldy  demanded  a  fair  trial ;  re^ 
quired  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses ;  desired  that 
the  charge  might  be  left  with  him,  in  order  to  b^  con- 
sidered; and  refused  to  answer  any  interrogatories  by 
which  he  might  accuse  himself. 

It  is  apparent  that,  notwithstanding  what  is  pretended, 
there  must  have  been  some  deficiency  in  the  evidence 
against  Seymour,  when  such  demands,  founded  on  the 
plainest  principles  of  law  and  equity,  were  absolutely  re- 
jected.     We  shall  indeed  conclude^  if  we  carefully  exa- 
tnine  the  charge,  that  many  of  the  articles  were  general, 
and  scarcely  capable  of  any  proof;  many  of  them,  if  true, 
susceptible  of  a  more  favourable  interpretation  ;  and  th^t 
tihough  on  the  whole  Seymour  appears  to  have  been  a       ** 
dangerous  subject,  he  had  not  advanced  far  in  those  trea-        ^ 
sonable  projects  »imputed  to  him.      The  chief  part  of  his        *    , 
actual  g^ilt  seems  to  have  consisted  in  some  unwarrant*^   ,     .  ' 
able  practices  in  the  admiralty,  by  which  pirates  were 
protected,  and  illegal  impositions  laid  upon  the  merchants. 

But  the  administration   had   at  that  time   an   easy 
mstrument   of  vengeance,    to  wit,  the  parliament;    and 
needed  not  to  give  themselves  any  concern  with  regard       , 
either  to  the  guilt  of  the  persons  whom  they  prosecuted, 
€0*  the  evidence  which  could  be  produced  against  them« 
A  session  of  parliament  being  held,  it  was  resolved  to  AparUa^ 
proceed  against  Seymour  by  bill  of  attainder;  and  the  ^"i^,^. 
young  king  being  induced,  after  much  solicitation,  to  give 
his  consent  to  it,^  a  considerable  weight  was  put  on  his 
approbation.      The  matter  was  first  laid  before  the  upper 
house;  and- several  peers,  rising  up  in  their  places,  gave         .  ,. 
an  account  of  what  they  knew  concerning  lord  Se)naiour's  %.' 

conduct,  and  his  criminal  words  or  actiohs.      These  nar-      i^^- 
rsEtives  were  received  a^^^umloubted  evidence ;  and  tho«gh 
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CQAP.   the  prisoner  had  fonnerl]^  engaged  many  friends  and  par- 
^        '  tisans  among  the  nobility,  no  one  had  either  the  courage 


1540.     ^^  equity  to  move  that  he  might  be  heard  in  his  defence^ 
*Vi*!li**'  that  die  testimony  against  him  should  be  delivered  in 
Seymour,  a  legal  manner,  and  that  he  should  be  confronted  with  th^ 
>yiti^s8^.    A  little  more  «cruple  was  made  in  the  house  of 
^CQAimons  :  There  were  even  some  members  who  objected 
against  the  whole  method  of  proceeding  by  bill  of  attainder 
passed  in  al^sence ;  and  insisted  that  a  formal  trial  should  be 
52d  Mar.   ^iven  to  every  man  before  his  condemnation*   But  when  a 
message  was  sent  by  the  king,  enjoining  the  house  to  proceed, 
and  offering  that  th&  same  narratives  should  be  laid  before 
them  which  had  satisfied  die  peers,  they  were  easily  pre- 
vailed on  to  acquiesce.^      The  bill  passed  in  a  full  house. 
Near  four  hundred  vpted  for  it ;  not  above  nine  or  ten 
against  it/      The  sentence  was  soon  after  executed,  and 
His  eieoQ-  the  prisoner  was  beheaded  on  Towerhill.      The  warrant 
^*^'         was  signed  by  Somerset,  who  was  exposed  to  much  blame 
on  account  of  the  violence  of  these  proceedings*     The  at- 
^     «       tempts  of  the  admiral  seem  chiefly  to  have  been  levelled 
^        against  his  brother's  usurped,  authority ;  and  though  his 
ambitious  enterprising  character,  encouraged  by  a  marriage 
'^       '    4with  the  lady  Elizabeth,  might  have  endangered  the  public 
tranquillity,  the  prudence  of  foreseeing  evils  at  such  a  dis- 
tance was  deemed  too  great,  and  the  remedy  was  plaii^ly 
illegal.     It  could  only  be  said  that  this  bill  of  attainder 
K^as  somewhat  more  tolerable  than  the  preceding  ones,  to 
which  the  nation  had  been  inured  f  for  here,  at  least, 
some  shadow  of  evidence  was  produced, 
ttd^iflu^'        All  the  considerable  business  transacted  this  session^ 
besides  the  attainder  of  lord  Seymour,  regarded  eccl^ias- 
tical  affairs ;  which  were  now  the  chief  object  of  attentiou 
throughout  the  nation.     A  committee  of  l^ishops  and  di- 
vines had  been  appointed  by  the  council  to  compose  a 
liturgy;  and  they  had  executed  the  work  committed  tQ 
them.     They  proceeded  with  moderation  in  this  delicate 
undertaking :  They  retained  as  much  of  the  ancient  mass 
as  the  principles  of  the  reformers  would  permit  ^  They 
indulged  nothing  to  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  which  so 
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naturally  takes  place  in  all  great  innovlitioiis :  And  they  CHAK 
flattered  themselves  that  they  had  established  a  service  in  ^^ 
which  every  denomination  of  Christians  might  withottt  ^^ 
<cruf4e  concur.  The  mass  had  always  been  celebrated  in 
Latm ;  a  practice  which  mig^t  have  been  deemed  absurd, 
had  it  not  been  found  useful  to  the  clergy,  by  impressing 
#ie  people  with  an  idea  of  some  mysterious  unftnown 
virtue  in  those  rites,  and  by  checking  sill  their  pretensions 
to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  their  religion.  But  as 
die  reformers  pretended  in  some  fe^  particulars  to  ctt* 
courage  private  judgment  in  the  laity,  the  translation  of 
the  liturgy,  as  well  as  of  the  Scriptures,  into-  the  vulgai 
tongue,  seemed  niore  conformable  to  the  genius  of  theit 
sect ;  and  diis  innovation,  with  the  retrenching  of  prayers 
to  saints,  and  of  some  superstitious  ceremonies,  was  th^ 
chief  difference  between  the  did  mass  and  the  new  lftm*gy4 
The  parliament  established  this  form  of  worship  in  all  tht 
churches,  and  ordained  a  uniformrity  to  be  observetf  in  fill 
die  rites  and  ceremonies.* 

There  was  another  materia}  act  which  passed  this 
session.  The  former  canons  had  established  the  cefihaey 
of  the  clergy ;  and  though  this  practice  is  ususdiy  ascribed 
to  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome,  #ho  thought  tftat  tlie 
ecclesiastics  would  be  more  devoted  to  their  spiritual 
head,  and  less  dependent  on  the  civil  magistrate,  wheti 
freed  from  the  powerful  tie  of  wives  and  children ;  yet 
was  Ais  institution  much  forwarded  by  the  principles  of 
superstition  inherent  in  human  nature.  These  principle 
had  rendered  the  panegyrics  on  an  inviohite  chastity  M 
frequent  among  the  ^mcient  fathers,  long  before  the  estab^ 
lishment  of  celibacy.  And  even  this  parliament,  tfhougfi 
they  enacted  a  law  permitting  the  marriage  of  prJests,  yet 
confess  itt  the  preamble,  ^  That  it  were  better  for  priests 
^  and  the  ministers  of  the  church  to  live  chaste  and  with*^ 
**  out  marriage,  and  it  were  much  to  be  wished,  they 
**  would  of  themselves  abstain."  The  inconveniences 
which  hid  arisen  from  the  compelling  of  chastity  and  i9ie 
prohibiting  of  marriage,  are  the  reasons  assigned  for 
ittdiilging  a  liberty  in  this   particular.-     The   idea^   of 

^  3  Mid  3  Edv.  Vt  c.  1 .  1 2  and  3Edw.  Xl  cap.  S!. 
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CHAP,    penance  also  were  so  much,  retained  in  other  particubu-s^ 
XXXIV.  ^j^^  ^^  g^  ^f  parlianaent  passed,  forbidding  the  use  of 


1549.      ^eshmeat  during  Lent  and  other  times  of  abstinence^''' 

The  principal  tenets  and  practices  of  the  cathoUc 
religion  were  now  abolished,  and  the  reformation^  such 
as  it  is  enjoyed  at  present,  was  almost  entirely  completed 
in  England*  But  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  though 
tacidy  condemned  by  the  new  communion  service,  and  by 
the  4  abolition  of  many.  ax>eient  rites,  still  retained  some 
hold  on  the  minds  of  men ;.  ^d  it  was  the  last  doctrine 
of  popery  that  was  wholly  abandoned  by  the  people."  The 
great « attachment  of  the  late  king  to  that  tenet  might  in 
part  be  the  ground  of  this  obstinacy ;  but  the  chief  cause 
was  really  the  extreme  absurdity  of  the  principle  itself, 
and  the>  profound  veneration  which  of  course  it  impressed 
on  the  imagination*  The  priests  likewise  were  much 
inclined  to  favour  an  opinion  which  attributed  to  them  so 
miraculous  a  power ;  and  the  people,  who  believed  that 
they  participated  of  the  very  body  and  blood  of  their  Sa« 
viour,  were  loth  to  renounce  so  extraordinary,  and  as 
they  imagined,  so  salutary^  a  privilege*  The  general  at-* 
tachment  to  this  dogma  was  so  violent,  that  the  Luther 
'  rans,  nptwithstai^ding  their  separation  from  Rome,  had 
thought  proper,  under  another  nanie,  still  to  retain,  it  i 
And.  the  catholic  preachers  in  England,  when  restrained 
in  all  other  particulars^  po^ld  not  forbear  on  every  occa* 
sion  inculcating  that  tenet*  Bonner,  fpr  this  offence  among 
others,  had  been  tried  by  the  council,  bad  been  de{Hrived 
of  his  see,  and  had  been  committed  tp  cu^to4y«  Gardiner 
also,  who. had  recovered  his  liberty,  appeared  ane^v  re-»^ 
fractory  to  tfie  authority  which  establisl^ed  the  late  inno- 
vations ;  land  he  seemed  willing  to  countenance  that 
opinion,  much  favoured  by  all  the  English  catholics,  that 
the  king  was  indeed  supretne  head  of  the  church,  but  not 
the  council  during  a  minority*  .  Haying  declined  to  giye 
full  satisfaction .  on  this  head,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  threatened  with  fartl^er  effects  of  the  council's 
displeasure. 


m  S  and  3  Edw.  VI.  cap.  19.       See  note  [B]  at  the  end  of  ihe  volom?. 
1)  |lai:^t,  Tol.  ii.  p.  10^. 
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These  severitieft,  beiar  exercised  on  -  men  possessed  CHAP. 
of  office  and  authority,  seemed  in  that  age  a  necessary  ~^L^' 
policy,  in  order  to  enforce  a  unilonnity  in  puUic  worship  ^^^^ 
and  discipline :  But  there  were  other  instances  of  perse- 
cution, derived  from  no  origin  but  the  bigotry  of  theolo- 
^ans ;  a  malady  inrhich  seems  almost  incuraUe.  Though 
the  protestant  divines  had  ventured  to  renounce  opinions 
deemed  certain  during  many  ages,  they  regarded,  in  their 
turn,  the  new  system  as  so  .certain  that  diey  would  suffer 
no , contradiction  with  regard  to  it;  and  they  were  ready 
torbum  in  the  same  flames,  fnun  which  they  themselves 
had  so  narrowly  escaped^,  ev&ry  one  that  had  the  assurancer 
to  differ  from  them.  A  commission  by  act  of  council  wa& 
granted  to  the  primate  and  some  others,  to  examine  and 
iSearch  after  all  anabaptists,  heretics,  or  contemners  of 
the  book  :of  common  prayer.^  The  commissioners  were 
enjoined  to  reclaim  them  if  possible;  to  impose  penance 
on  them ;  and  to  gitre  them  absolution :  Or  if.  these 
criminals  were  obstinate,  to  excommunic&te  and  imprison 
them,  and  ^  deliver  them  over  to  the  secular  arm :  And 
in  the  execi^tion  of  this  jcharge,  they  were  not  bound  to 
observe  the  ordinary  methods  of  trial;  the  forms  of  law 
were  dispensed  with;  and  if  any  statutes  happened  t6 
int^fere  with  ,the  powers  in  the  commission,  they  wem 
overruled  and  abrogiated  by  the  council*  Some  trades-* 
ta^i  in  .luondon  were  brought  before  jtbese  commissioners, 
spd,  were  accused  of  maintaining,  among  other  opinions, 
that  '^ map  regenerate'  could  not  sin,  and  that,  though 
the  outward  m^u\  might  offeiid,  the  inward  was.  incapable 
of  all  goiiu  They  wejre  .prevailed  on  to  al^ure^  aM.  were 
dismissed*  JBkit  there^was  a  woman  accused;  of  heretical 
pxmvity,  Cii41^  Joan  3ocher,  or  Joan  of  Kent,  who  was 
8O..pei?tii;#Ai0us,  ;th«t  the  commissioners  could  make  no 
impression  upon  her.  Her  doctrine  was,  ^^  That  Christ 
*'  was  not  truly-"  incarnate  of  the  Virgin,  whose  flesh, 
^^  being  the  outw^ardmain,  was  sinfully  begotten,  and  bom 
**  in  sin ;  and  consequently,  he  could  take  none  of  it : 
*^  But  the  Word,  by  the  consent  of  the  inward  man  of 
^'  the  Virgin,  was  made  flesh.''^     This  opinion,  it  would 
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CHAP,  seem,  is  not  orthodox;  and  there  was  a  necessity  for 
^^^■^  delivering  the  woman  to  the  flames  for  maintaining  it, 
IM.  ^^^  ^®  yomig  king,  though  in  such  tender  jears,  had 
more  sense  than  all  his  oounsellors  and  preceptors ;  and 
he  long  refused  to  sign  the  warrant  for  her  execution. 
Cramner  was  employed  to  {lersuade  him  to  compliance ; 
and  he  said  that  there  was  a  great  difference  betweeift 
errors  in  odier  points  of  divinity  and  those  which  were 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Apostles'  creed:  These  lat- 
ter were  impieties  against  God,  which  the  prince,  being 
God's  deputy,  ought  to  repress ;  in  like  mamer,  as  infe- 
rior mapstrates  were  bound  to  punish  ofiences  against  die 
king's  person*  Edward,  Overcome  by  importunity,  at  last 
submitted,  though  with  tears  in  his  eyes;  and  he  told 
Cranmer,  that  if  any  wrong  were  done,  the  guilt  shodht 
He  entirely  on  his  head.  The  primate,  after  making  k 
new  effort  to  reclaim  the  woman  from  her  errors,  and 
finding  her  obstinate  against  all  his  arguments,  at  lasit 
.  committed  her  to  the  flames.  Some  time  s^er,  a  Dutch-' 
man,  called  Van  Paris,  aceused  at  die  heresy  which  has 
received  the  name  of  Arianism,  was  eondeiUned  to  tho 
same  punishment.  He  suffered  with  so  much  satisfactioiv 
that  he  hugged  and  caressed  the  faggots  that  were  con- 
suming him ;  a  species  of  frenzy,  of  which  there  is  moM 
than  one  instance  among  the  martyrs  of  that  age*^' 

Thess  rigorous  methods  of  proceeding  soon  brought 
the  whole  nation  to  a  conformity,  seeming  or  real,  wMi 
the  new  doctrine  and  the  new  liturgy.  The  lady  Maiy 
alone  continued  to  adhere  to  the  mass,  and  reftwed  to' 
admit  the  established  modes  of  worship*  When  pressed 
and  menaced  on  this  head,  she  applied  to  the  emper<Mr ; 
who  using  his  interest  with  sir  Philip  Hobby,  tiie  EngMi 
ambassador,  procured  her  a  temporary  connivaace  frofv 
the  council/ 

>  q  Burnet,  voL  ii.  p.  112.     Stryp&'t  Mem.  Cmm*  p.  ^1* 
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J^iscanients  of  the  peoph'^Inm4rreetion8'''^onduct  of  the 
%ifar  with  Scotland'-^-wtth  France^^^aetions  in  the  coun* 
^il'-^ompiracy  against  Someraei^-^omeraet  resigns  the 
protectorship'^A  parliament^'^Peace  with  France  and 
ScotUmd^^BotUogne  surrendered^^Persecutum  of  Gardi^ 
ner'^^arxjuic  created  duke  of  Northumberland-^^His 
ambitionr^Trial  of  Somerset-^His  execution-^A  parlia^ 
ment^^A  new  parliament^'^uccession  changed-^The 
kivig^s  siciness'-^^nd  death. 

.  THERE  18  no  abuse  so  great  in  civil  society,    €HAF* 
as  not  to  be  attended  with  a  variety  of  beneficial  conse-   ^^^'^• 
quences ;  and  in  the  beginnings  of  refonnation,  the  loss      ^^^^ 
of  these  advantages  is  always  felt  very  sensibly,  while  the  Disoon- 
benefit  resulting  from  the  change  is  the  slow  effect  of  ^pie. 
time,  and  is  seldom  perceived  by  the  bulk  of  a  nation* 
Scarce' any  institution  can  be  imagined  less  favourable  in 
this  main  to  the  interests  of  mankind  than  that  of  monks 
and  friars;  yet  was   it  followed  by  many  good  effects, 
which  having  ceased  by  the  suppression  of  monasteries, 
were  much  regretted  by  the  people  of  England.     The 
monks  always  residing  in  their  convents  in  the  centre  of 
th^ir,  eftsU^s,  spent  their  money  in  the  provinces,  and 
among  their  tenants,  afforded  a  ready  market  for  commo- 
dities, were  a  sure  resource  to  the  poor  and  indigent  i 
and  though  their  hospitality  and  charity  gave  but  too 
much  encouragement  to  idleness,  and  prevented  the  in* 
crease  of  public  riches,  yet  did  it  provide  to  many  a 
relief  from  the  extreme  pressures  of  want  and  necessity* 
It  is  also  observable,  that  as  the  friars  were  limited  by 
the  rules  of  their  institution  to  a  certain  mdde  of  living, 
they  had  not  equal  motives  for  extortion  with  other  men ; 
and  they  were  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  England,  as 
they  still  are  in  Roman  catholic  countries,  the  best  and 
most  indulgent  landlords*     The  abbots  and  priors  were 
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CHAP,  petmitted  to  give  leases  at  an  under  value,  and  to  receive 
XXXV.  jjj  return  a  large  present  from  the  tenant ;  in  the  same 
.  ,.g  manner  as  is  still  practised  by  the  bishops  and  colleges* 
But  when  the  abbey  lands  were .  distributed  among  the 
principal  nobility  and  courtiers,  they  fell  under  a  different 
management :  The  rents  of  farms  were  raised,  while  the 
tenants  found  not  the  same  facility  in  disposing  of  the 
produce ;  the  money  was  often  spent  in  the  capital ;  and 
the  farmers,  living  at  a  distance,  were  exposed  to  oppres- 
sion from  their  new  masters,  or  to  the  still  greater  rapacity 
of  the  stewards* 

.  These,  grievances  of  the  common  people  were  at  that 
time  heightened  by  other  causes.  The  arts  of  manufacture 
w.ere  much  more  advanced' in  other  European  countries 
than  in  England;  and  even  in  England  these  arts  had 
made  greater  progress  than  the  knowledge  of  agriculture ; 
/  V-  a  profession  which  of  all  mechanical  employments  requires 
t  the  most  reflection   and  experience.     A   great  demand 

arose  for  wool  both  abroad  and  at  home  :  Pasturage  was 
found  more  profitable  than  unskilful  tillage :  Whole  estates 
were  laid  waste  by  inclosures :  The  tenants,  regarded  as 
a  useless  burden,  were  expelled  their  habitations :  Even 
the  cottagers,  deprived  of  the  commons  on  which  they 
formerly  fed  their  cattle,  were  reduced  to  misery :  And  a 
decay  of  people,  as  well  as  a  diminution  of  the  former 
plenty,  was ,  remarked  in  the  kingdom.^  This  grievance 
was  now  of  an  old  date ;  and  sir  Thomas  More,  alluding 
to  it,  observes  in  his  Utopia,  that  a  sheep  had  become  in 
England  a  more  ravenous  animal  than  a  lion  or  wolf,  and 
devoured  whole  villages,  cities,  and  provinces. 

The  general  increase  also  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe, 
after  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies,  had  a  tendency  to 
inflame  these  complaints.  The  growing  demand  in  the 
more  commercial  coimtries,  had  heightened  every  where 
the  price  of  commodities,  which  could  easily  be  trans- 
ported thither ;  but  in  England,  the  labour  of  men,  who 
could  not  so  easily  change  their  habitation,  still  remained 
nearly  at  the  ancient  rates :  and  the  poor  complained  that 
they  could  no  longer  gain  a  subsistence  by  their  industry* 

a  Strvpe,  roL  it.    Rcpositoiy  Q; 


It  was  by  an  addition  alone  of '  toil  and  application  they    CHAP, 
were  enabled  to  procure  a  maintenance ;  and  though  this  ^^^^LJ^ 
iticrease  of  industry  was  at  last  the  efifect  of  the  present     j^^g 
situation,' ^and' an  effect  beneficial  to  society,  yet  was  it 
difficult  for  the  people  to  shake  off  their  former  habits  of 
indolence;  and' nothing  but  necessity  could  compel  them 
to  such  An  exertion  of  their  feculties; 

It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  the  profusion  of  Henry 
VIIL  had  reduced  him,  notwithstanding  his  rapacity,  to 
such  difficulties,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  remedy  a 
present  necessity,  by  the  pernicious  expedient  of  debasing 
the  coin ;  and  the  wars  in  which  the  protector  had:  been 
involved,  had  induced  him'  to  carry  still  farther  the  same 
abuse*  The  usual  consequences  ensued :  The  good  specie 
was  hoarded  or  exported ;  base  metal  was  coined  at  home, 
or  imported  from  abroad  in  greatabundance;'the  common 
people,  who  received  their  wages  in  it,  could  not  purchase  ^ 
commodities  at  the  usual  rates;  an  universal  diffidence  * 

and  stagnation  of  commerce  took  place ;  and  loud  com- 
plaints were  heard  in  every  part  of  England. 

Th^  protector,  who  loVed  popularity,  and  pitied  the 
condition  of  the  people,  encouraged  these  complaints  by 
his  endeavours  to  redress  them.  He  appointed  a  com- 
nfission  for  making  inquiry  concerning  enclosures ;  and 
issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  all  late  enclosures  to  be 
laid  open  by  a  day  appointed*  The  populace,  meeting 
wi*h  such  countenance  from  government,  began  to  rise  in  ^ 

several  places,  and  to  commit  disorders,  but  were  quieted 
by  remonstrances  and  persuasion;    In  order  to  give  them  ^ 

greater  satisfaction,  Somerset  appointed  niw  commission- 
ers, whom  he  sent  every  where,  with-an  unlimited  power^ 
to  hear  and  determine  all  causes  about  enclosures,  high- 
ways, and  cottages.*  As  this  commission  was  disagreeable 
to  the  gentry  and  nobility,  they  stigmatized  it  as  arbitrary 
and  illegal ;  and  the  common  people,  fearing  it  would  be 
eluded,  and  being  impatient  for  immediate  redress,  could 
no  longer  contain  their  fury,  but  sought  for  a  remedy  by 
force  of  arms.  The  rising  began  at  once  in  several  parts  Usuire*- 
•f  England,  ^  if  an  universal  conspiracy  had  been  formed  ^**^l 

t  Barnet^  ▼ol.ii.p.  li;>.    Strype,  ?el.  ij.  p.  Ifl.   . 
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CHAP.  '  by  th6  commonalty.  The  rebels  in  Wiltshire  were  dia^ 
^^^  persed  by  sir  WHIiam  Herbert :  Those  in  the  neighbouritt^ 
1549  counties,  Oxford  and  Glocester,  by  lord  Gray  of  Wihoii. 
Many  of  the  rioters  were  kified  in  the  field:  Others  were 
executed  by  martiid  law.  The  commotions  in  Hampshire, 
Sussex,  Kent,  and  other  coimties,  were  quieted  by  gender 
expedients ;  but  the  disorders  ill  Devonshire  and  Norfolk 
threatened  more  dangerotts  consequences. 

The  commonalty  in  Devonshire  began  with  the  usual 
complaitats  ag^nst  enclosutes  and  against  oppressions  from 
the  gentry ;'  but  the  pariah  priests  of  Sampford-Courtenay 
had  the  address  to  give  their  discontent  a  direction 
towards  religion ;  and  the  delicacy  of  die  subject  in  dte 
present  emergency  inade  the  insurrection  inmiediately 
appear  fermidable.  In  other  counties  the  gentry  had  kept 
closely  united  with  government;  but  here  many  of  them 
"*  took  part  with  the  populace ;  among  odiers,  Humphvey 
*  Arundel,  governor  of  St.  Michael's  Mount.  The  riotevft 
were  brought  into  the  form  of  a  regular  army,  whiek 
amounted  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand.  Lord  Rnssel 
had  been  sent  against  them  at  the  head  of  a  small  force  i 
but  finding  himself  too  weak  to  encounter  them  in  the 
field,  he  kept  at  a  distance,  and  began  to  negotiate  with 
them ;  in  hopes  of  eluding  their  fury  by  delay,  and  oi 
dispersing  them  by  the  difficulty  of*  dieir  subsis^g  in  a 
body.  Their  demands  were,  that  the  mass  shotdd*  be 
restored,  half  of  the  abbey  lands  resumed,  the  law  of  the 
six  articles  executed,  holy  water  and  holyl>read.respected^ 
and  all  other  particular  grievances  redressed.*  The  coun* 
ctl,  to  whom  Russel  transmitted  these  demands,  sent  a 
haughty  answer ;  commanded  the  rebels  to  disperse^  and 
promised  them  pardon  upon  their  immedikte  submrnion* 
Enraged  at  this  disappointment,  they  marched  to  Exeter; 
carrying  before  th^m  crosses,  banners,  holy  water,  candle-^ 
sticks,  and  other  implements  of  ancient  superstition ;  togt^ 
ther  with  the  host,  which  they  covered  with  a  canopy.^ 
The  citizens  of  Exeter  shut  their  gates ;  and  the  rebeb^ 
'  as  they  had  no  cannon,  endeavoured  to  take  the  place,  first 
•  by  scalade,  then  by  mining,  but  were  repulsed  in  every 

u  Haywardy  p.  292.    Holiogshed,  p.  1003.    Fox,  vol  ii.  p.   666.    Mem. 
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attemp>u    Russel  meafiwlule  lay  at  Hoiuu>u  till  reinforced   CHAP, 
by  sir  William  Herbert  and  lard  Gray,  with  some  German  J^^^ 
ikorse,  and  some  Italian  arquebusiers  imder  Battbta  Spi«      i^^^. 
nola.     He  th^a  resolved  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Exeter, 
^luch  was  aiajw  reduced  to  extremeties.    He  attacked  the 
rebels,  drove  th^n  from  all  thekr  poets,  did  great  execu- 
tion upon  tb^pr  both  m  th^  action  and  pursuit,^  and  took 
Hiany  prisoners.    Arundel  a^  the  other  leaciers  were  sent 
to  London,  tried  and  executed.    Afany  of  the  inferior  sort 
were  put  to  death  by  martial  laws.;^    The  vicar  of  St. 
Thixnas,  one  of  the  principal  incendiaries,  was  hanged-^m 
the  top  of  his  own'Steeple,-armyed  in  his  popish  weeds, 
with  his  beads  at  his  girdle.* 

The  insurreeti^i  in  Norfolk  rose  to  a  still  greater 
beight,  and  w^s  attended  with  greater  acts  of  violence. 
The  populace  were  at  first  excited,  as  in  other  places,  by 
«(Hnfdaints  against  enclosures  $  but  finding  their  num*  ' 
befS4anount  to  twenty  thousand,  they  grew  indolent,  and  * 
firoceeded  to  more  exorbitant  pretensions.  They  required 
tke  suppression  of  the  gentry,  the  placing  of  new  coun- 
sellors about  the  king,  and  the.reestablishment  of  the  an- 
cient rites.  One  Ket,  a  tanner,  had  assumed  the  govern- 
ment over  them,  and  he  exercised  his  authority  with  the 
utmost  arrogance  and  outrage.  Having  taken  possession 
of  Mousehold-hill  near  Norwich,  he  erected  his  tribunal 
under  an  cid  oak,  thence  called  the  oak  of  reformation; 
smd  suBunomng  the  gentry  to  appear  before  him,  he  gave 
such  decrees  as  might  be  expected  from  his  character  and 
situation.  The  marquis  of  Noxthampton  was  first  or- 
dered against  him ;  but  ntet  with  a  repulse  in  an  action 
where  lord  Stt«»ffield  wHs  killed.*  The  protector  affected 
popularly,  and  cared  not  to  appear  in  person  against  the 
r^ds  X  fie  therefore  sent  the  earl  of  Warwic  at  the  head 
^  6000  men,  levied  for  the  wars  against  Scotland;  and 
he  thereby  affiExrded  his  mortal  enemy  an  opportunity  of 
increasing  his  reputation  and  character.  Warwic  having 
tried  some  skirmishes  with  the  rebels,  at  last  made  a  gene- 
ral attack  i^ott  ^em,  and  put  ihem  to  flight.  Two  thou-  .  ^ 
sand  fdl  in  the  action  and  pursuit :  Ket  was  ^nged  at  * 
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1549.     suppressed.     Some  rebels  in  Yorkshire,  learning  the  fate 
of  their  companions,  accepted  the  offers  of  pardon,-and 
threw  down  their  arms*     A  general  indemnity  was  soon 
after  published  by  the  protector.^ 
Conduct  But  though  the  insnrrectioas  were  thus  quickly  sub-* 

with  S«?^  dued  in  England,  and  no  traces  of  them  seemed  to  remain, 
rand ;  ^ey  were  attended  with  bad  consequences  to  liie  foreign 
interests  of  the  nation.  The  forces  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wic,  which  might  have  made  a  great  impression  on  Scot- 
land, were  diverted  from  that  enterprise ;  and  the  French 
general  had  leisure  to  reduce  that  country  to  some  settle- 
ment and  composure*  He  took  the  fortress  of  Broughty, 
and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  He  straitened  the 
English  at  Haddington;  and  though  lord  Dacres  was 
enabled  to  throw  relief  into  the  place,  and  to  reinforce  the 
*  garrison,  it  was  found  at  last  very  chargeable,  and  even 
impracticable  to  keep  possession  of  that  fortress.  The 
whole  country  in  the  neighbourhood  was  laid  waste  by  the 
inroads  both  of  the  Scots  and  English,  and  could  afford 
no  supply  to  the  garrison :  The  place  lay  above  thirty 
miles  from  the  borders ;  so  that  a  regular  army  was  ne-f 
cessary  to  escort  any  provisions  thither:  And  as  the 
plague  had  broken  out  among  the  troops,  they  perished 
daily,  and  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  weakness.  For 
these  reasons,  orders  were  given  to  dismantle  Hadding- 
ton, and  to  convey  rfie  artillery  and  garrison  to  Berwic ; 
and  the  earl  of  Rutland,  now  created  warden  of  the  east 
marches,  executed  the  orders. 
Mnih  The  king  of  France  also  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 

•raftce.  tractions  among  the  English,  and  made  an  attempt  to  reco- 
ver Boulogne,  and  that  territory,  which  Henry  VIII.  had 
conquered  from  France.  On  other  pretences  he  assem- 
bled an  army ;  and  falling  suddenly  upon  the  Boulonnois, 
took  the  castles  of  Sellaque,  Blackness,  and  Ambleteuse, 
though  well  supplied  ivith  garrisons,  ammimition,  and  pro- 
visions.*^ He  endeavoured  to  surprise  Boulenbourg,  and 
was  repulsed;  but  the  garrison^  not  thinking  the  place 
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tenable  after  the  loss  of  the  other  fortresses,  destroyed  the    CHAP, 
works  and  retired  to  Boulogne.     The  rains  which  fell  in  ^Z^l' 
great  ^und^ice  during  the  autumn,  and  a  pestilential  dis-      i^^ 
temper  which  broke  out  in  the  French  camp,  deprived 
Henry  of  all  hopes  of  success  against  Boulogne  itself;  and 
he  retired  to  Paris.^     He  left'  die  command  of  the  army 
to  Caspar  de  Coligny,  lord  <rf  Chatillon,  so  famous  after* 
wards  by  the  name  of  admiral  Coligny ;  and  he  gave  him 
orders  to  form  the  siege  early  in  the  spring.     The  active 
disposition  of  this  general  engaged  him  to  make,  during 
the  winter,  several  attempts  against  the  place  ;  but  they 
all  proved  unsuccessful. 

Strozzi,  who  commanded  the  French  fleet  and  gal- 
leys, endeavoured  to  make  a  descent  on  Jersey ;  but  meet- 
ing there  with  an  English  fleet,  he  commenced  an  action        • 
which  seems  not  to  have  been  decisive,  since  the  historians 
of  the  two  nations  differ  in  the  account  of  the  event.*^ 

As  soon  as  the  French  war  broke  out,  the  protector 
endeavoured  to  fortify  himsdf  with  the  alliance  of  the 
emperor ;  and  he  sent  over  secretary  Paget  to  Brussels, 
where  Charles  then  kept  court,  in  order  to  assist  sir  Phi- 
lip Hobby,  the  resident  ambassador,  in  this  negotiation. 
But  that  prince  had  formed  a  design  of  extending  his  do- 
minions by  acting  the  part  of  champion  for  the  catholic 
religion ;  and  though  extremely  desirous  of  accepting  the 
English  alliance  against  France  his  capital  enemy,  he 
thought  it  unsuitable  to  his  other  pretensions  to  enter  into 
strict  confederacy  with  a  nation  which  had  broken  off 
all  connexions'  with  the  church  of  Rome.  He  there- 
fore declined  the  advances  of  friendship  from  England  i 
and  eluded  the  applications  of  the  ambassadors.  An  ex- 
act account  is  preserved  of  this  negotiation  in  a  letter  of 
Hobby's;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  emperor,  in  a 
conversation  with  the  English  ministers,  asserted  that  the 
prerogatives  of  a  king  of  England  were  more  extensive 
than  those  of  a  king  of  France/  Burnet,  who  preserves 
this  letter,  subjoins,  as  a  parallel  instance,  that  one  objec- 
tion which  the  Scots  made  to  marrying  their  queen  with       -;.  . 
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Edward  was,  that  all  their  privileges  would  be  swallow-ed 
up  by  the  great  prerogative  of  the  kings  of  England*^ 

Somerset,  despairing  of  assistance  friMn  the  emperor^ 
was  inclined  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Fsance  and  Sco^ 
land ;  and  besides  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  main** 
tain  such  ruinoos  wars,  he  thought  that  there  no  longer 
remained  any  object  of  hostiUty.  The  Scots  had  sent 
away  their  queen;  and  could  not,  if  ev^r  so  much  in- 
clined, complete  the  marriage  contracted  with  Edward : 
And  a^  Henry  VIII.  had  stipulated  to  restore  Boulogne 
in  1554,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  small  moment  to  anticipate 
a  few  years  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  But  when  he 
proposed  these  reasons  to  die  council,  he  met  with  strong 
opposition  from  his  enemies,  who  seeang  him  unable  to 
support  the  war,  w^e  determined,  for  that  very  reason 
to  oppose  all  proposals  for  a  pacification*  The  factions 
ran  high  in  the  court  of  England ;  and  matters  were  draw-» 
ing  to  an  issue  fatal  to  the  autfacurity  of  the  protector. 

After  Somerset  obtained  the  patent  investiiig  him 
with  r^;al  authority,  he  no  longer  paid  ai^  attention  to 
the  opinion  of  the  other  executors  and  counsellors ;  and 
being  elated  with  his  high  dignity,  as  weU  as  with  his 
victory  at  Pinkey,  he  thought  that  every  one  ought  m 
every  thing  to  yield  to  his  sentiments.  All  diose-who  were 
not  entirely  devoted  to  hiia  were  sure  to  be  neglected ; 
whoever  opposed  his  will  received  marks  of  anger  or 
contempt  ;^  and  while  he  showed  -a  resolution  to  govern 
every  thing,  his  capacity  appeared  not  in  any  re&pcct 
proportioned  to  his  ambition.  Warwic,  more  subde  and 
artful,  covered  more  exorbitant  views  under  fairer  appear* 
ances ;  and  having  associated  himself  with  Southampton, 
who  had  been  readmitted  into  the  council,  he  formed  a 
strong  party,  who  were  determined  to  free  themselves 
from  the  slavery  imposed  on  them  by  the  protector. 

Th£  malcontent  counsellors  found  the  disposition  of 
the  nation  favourable  to  their  designs.  The  nobility  and 
gentry  were  in  general  displeased  with  the  preference 
which  Somerset  seemed  to  have  given  to  the  people ;  and 
as  they  ascribed  all  the  insults  to  which  they  had  been 
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latety  exposed  to  Us  procrastieatioa  and  to  the  counte-    chap. 
nance  shown  to  the  multitude,  they  apprehended  a  renewal  ^^^,1- 
of  the  same  disorders  from  his  present  aiFectation  of     ^^g 
popularity*     He  had  erected  a  court  a£  requests  in  his 
own  house  for  the  relief  of  die  people^*  and  he  interposed    . 
with  the  judges  in  their  behalf;  a  measure  which  might 
be  deen^d  Ulegal,  if  any  exertion  of  prerogative  a^that 
time  cou}d  with  certainty  deserve  that  appellation*     And 
this  attempt,  which  was  a  stretch  of  power,  seemed  the 
more  impolitic,  l^ecause  it  disgusted  the  nobles,  the  surest 
support  of  monarchical  authority. 

But  though  Somerset  courted  the  people,  tlie  interest 
which  he  had  formed  with  them  was  in  no  degree  answer- 
able to  his  expectadcms*  The  catholic  party,  who  retained 
influience  widi  the  lower  rsoiks,  were  his  declared  en^nies ; 
and  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  decry  hia 
QonducU  The  attainder  and  exiecution  of  his  brother  bore 
an  odious  aspect :  The  introduction  of  foreign  troops  into 
the  kingdom  was  representedv  in  invidious  colours :  The 
great  dilate  which  he  had  suddenly  acquired  at  the  expense 
of  the  church  and  of  the  crown  rendered  him  obnoxious ; 
and  the  ^lace  which  lie  was  building  in  the  Strand 
servedt  by  its  magnificcsice,  and  still  more  by  other  cir« 
cumstanfies  which  attended  it,  to  expose  him  to  the  censure 
of  the  public-  The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  with  three 
bishops^  houses,  was  pulled  down,  in  order  to<  furnish 
ground  andmateriak  for  this  structure :  Not  content  with 
l^at  sacrilege^  an  attempt  was  made^  to  demolish  St.  Mar* 
garetV,  W«stmin8ter,  and  to  employ  the  stones  to  the 
same  purpose ;  but  the  parishioners  rose  in  a  tumult  and 
dusked  away  the  protector's  tradesmen.  He  then  laid 
his  hands  on  a  chapel  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  widi^a 
c^H^ter  and  ehamel  house  belonging  to  it;  and  these 
edifices^  together  with  a  church  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
were  made  use  of  to  raise  his  palace*  What  rendered 
the  matter  more  odious  to  the  people  was,  that  the  tombs 
and  other  monuments  of  the  dead  were  defaced ;  apd  the 
bones  being  carried  away  were  buried  in  unconsecrated 
ground.'^ 
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All  these^  imprudences  were  remarked  by  Somerset's 
enemies,  who  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Lord 
St.  John,  president  of  the  cowtcil,  the  earls  of  Warwic, 
Southampton,  and  Arundel,  with  five  members -more,  met 
at  Ely-house ;  and  assuming  to  themselves  the  whole 
power  of  the  council,  began  to  act  independently  of  the 
protector,  whom  they  represented  as  the  author  of  every 
public  grievance  and  misfortune.  They  wrote  letters  to 
the  chief  nobility  and  gentry  in  Engiand,  informing  them 
of  the  present  measures,  and  requiring  their  assistance : 
They  sent  for  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and 
enjoined  them  to  obey  their  orders,  without  regard  to  any 
contrary  orders  which  they  might  receive  fitmi  the  duke 
of  Somerset.  They  laid  the  same  injunctions  on  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  expressed  his  resolution  to 
comply  with  them.  Next  day,  Rich  lord  chancellor,  the 
marquis  of  Northampton,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  sir 
Thomas  Cheney,  sir  John  Gage,  sir  Ralph  Sadler^  and 
chief  justice  Montague,  joined  the  malcontent  counselldrs  ; 
and  every  thing  bore  a  bad  aspect  for  the  protector's 
authority.  Secretary  Petre,  whom  he  had  sent  to  treat 
with  the  council,  rather  chose  to  remain  with  them  :  The 
common  council  of  the  city,  being  applied  to,  defclated 
with  one  voice  their  approbation  of  the  new  measures, 
and  their  resolution  of  supporting  them.^ 

As  soon  as  the  protector  heard  of  the  defection  of 
the  counsellors,  he  removed  the  king  from  Hampton- 
court,  where  he  then  resided,  to  the  castle  of  Windsor  ; 
and;  arming  his  friends  and  servants,  seemed  resolute  to 
defend  himself  against  all  his  enemies.  But  finding  that 
no  man  of  rank,  except  Cranmer  and  Paget,  adhered  to 
him,  that  the  people  did  not  rise  at  his  summons,  that 
the  city  and  Tower  had. declared  against  him,  that  even 
his  best  friends  had  deserted  him,  he  lost  all  hopes  of 
success,  and  began  to  apply  to  his  enemies  for  pardon  and 
forgiveness.  No  sooner  was  this  despondency  known, 
than^^d  Russel,  sir  John  Baker  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  three  counsellors  more,  who  had  hitherto 
remained  neuters,  joined  the  party  of  Warwic,   whom 
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everyone  bow  regarded  9a  ma$ten    The  council  informed    CHAP, 
the  public,  by  proclamation,  of  their  actions  and  inten-    T^-^y* 
tions ;  they  wrote  to  the  princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth     ^^^^ 
to  the  same  purpose;  and  they  made  addresses  to  th^ 
]Ling,  in  which,  after  the  humblest  protestations  of  duty 
and  submission,  they  informed  him,  that  they  were  the 
council  appointed  by  his  father  for  the  govemm^t  of  the 
kingdom  during  his  minority ;  that  they  had  chosen  the 
duke  of  Somerset  protector,  under  the  express  condition 
that  he  should  guide  himself  by  their  advice  and  direction; 
that  he  had  usurped  the  whole  authority,  and  had  neglect- 
ed, and  even  in  every  thing  opposed  their  council ;  that 
he  had  proceeded  to  that  height  of  presumption  as  to  levy 
forces   against  them,  and  place  these   forces  about  his 
majesty's  person :  They  therefore  begged  that  they  might 
be  admitted  to  his  royal,  presence;   that  he   would  be 
pleased  to  restore  them  to  his  confidence,  and  that  Somer* 
set's  servants  might  be  dismissed*     Their  request  was 
complied  with ;  Somerset  capitulated  only  for  gentle  treat* 
xnent,  which  was  promised  him.     He  was,  however,  sent  Somen^ 
to  the  Tower,™  with  some  of  his  friends  and  partisans,  ™SrtOT-* 
among  whom  was  Cecil,  afterwards  so  much  distinguished*  tkip. 
Articles  of  indictment  were  exhibited  against  him;"  of 
which  the  chief,  at  least  the  best  founded,  is  his  usurpa- 
tion of  the  government,  and  his  taking  into  his  own  hands  w 
the  whole  administration  of  affairs.     The  clause  of  his 
patent,  which  invested  him  with  absolute  power  unlimited 
by  any  law,  was  never  objected  to  him ;  plainly  because, 
according  to  the  sentiments  of  those  times,  that  power 
was  in  some  degree  involved  in  the  very  Idea  of  regal 
authority. 

The  catholics  were  extremely  elated  with  this  revo- 
lution ;  and  as  they  had  ascribed  all  the  late  innovations 
to  Somerset's  authority,  they  hoped  that  his  fall  would 
prepare  the  way  for  the  return  of  the  ancient  religion* 
But  Warwic,  who  now  bore  chief  sway  in  the  council, 
was  entirely  indifferent  with  regard  to  aU  those  points  of 
controversy;  and  finding  that  the  principles  of  die  refor*- 
n^ation  had  sunk  deeper  into  Edward's  mind  than  to  be 
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CHAP,  cwij  eradicated,  he  was  determined  to  conqply  with  the 
young  prince's  inclinations,  and  not  to  hazard  his  new 
acquired  power  by  any  dangerous  enterprise.  He  took 
(Bare  very  early  to  express  his  intentions  of  supporting  the 
reformation;  and  he  threw  such  discouragements  on 
Soutl^mpton,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Romanists^ 
and  whom  he  coi|sidered  as  a  dangerous  rival,  that  that 
highspirited  noUeman  retired  frpm  the  council,  and  soon 
after  died  from  vexation  and  disappointment.  The  other 
counsellors,  who  had  concurred  in  the  revolution,  received 
their  reward  by  promotions  and  new  honours.  Russel 
was  created  earl  of  Bedford:  The  marquis  of  North-t 
ampton  obtained  the  office  of  great  chamberlain ;  and  lord 
Wentworth,  besides  the  office  of  chamberlain  of  the  house-r 
hold,  got  two  large  manors.  Stepney  and  Hackney,  which 
were  torn  from  the  see  of  Lopdon.^  A  council  of  regency 
was  formed,  not  that  which  Henry's  will  had  appointed 
for  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  which,  being 
founded  on  an  act  of  parliajxxent,  was  the  only  legal  one  ; 
but  composed  chiefly  of  members  who  had  formerly  been 
appointed  by  Somerset,  and  who  derived  their  seat  from 
an  authority  which  was  now  declared  usurped  and  illegal. 
But  such  niceties  were  during  that  age  little  understood|^ 
and  still  less  regarded,  in  England. 

A  SESSION  of  p^liament  was  held ;  and  as  it  was  the 
usual  maxim  of  that  assembly  to  acquiesce  in  every  admin- 
istration which  was  established,  the  council  dreaded  no 
oppositioii  frovfi  ti|at  quarter,  and  had  more  reason  to 
5^  Dec'  look  for  a  corroboration  of  their  authority.  Somerset 
had  been  prevailed  on  to  confess  on  his  knees,  before  the 
council,  all  the  articles  of  charge  against  him;  and  he 
imputed  these  misdemeanors  to  his  own  rashness,  folly, 
and  indiscretion,  not  to  any  malignity  of  intention.^  He 
even  subscribed  this  ccmfession ;  and  the  paper  was  given 
in  to  parliament,  who,  after  sending  a  committee  to  ex^ 
amine  him^  ^  and  hear  him  acknowledge  it  to  be  genuine^ 
passed  a  vote,  by  which  they  deprived  him  of  all  his 
offices,  and  fined  him  two  thousand  pounds ayear  in  land* 
|#ord  St.  John  vfSis  created  treasurer  in  his  place,  and 

o  HeyBo,  p.  85.    llymef,  torn.  xv.  p.  2S6. 
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Warwic  carl  marshal.      The   prosecution'  against    him'  CHAP. 
was  carried  no  farther*     His  fine  was  remitted  by  the   ^"^"^V- 
king:  He  recovered  his  liberty:  And  Warwic,  thinking      j^^g 
that  he  was  now  suffici^itly  humbled,  and  that  his  autho- 
rity was  much  lessened  by  his  late  tame  and  abjeet  beha" 
viour^  readmitted  him  into  &e  council,  and  even  agreed 
to  an  alliance  between  their  families,  by  the  marriage  of 
his  own  son,  lord  Dudley^  with  the  lady  Jane  Seymour, 
dstughter  t)f  Somerset^^ 

During  this  session  a  severe  law  was  passed  against 
riots.*"  It  was  enacted.  That  if  any^  to  the  number  of 
twelve  persons,  should  meet  together  for  any  matter  of 
state,  and  being  required  by  a  lawful  magistrate  ^ould 
not  disperse,  it  should  be  treason;  and  if  any  broke 
hedges,  or  violendy  pulled  up  pales  about  enclosures^ 
without  lawful  authority,  it  should  be  felony :  Any  at- 
tempt to  kill  a  privy  counsellor  was  subjected  to  the  same 
penalty.  The  bishops  had  made  an  application,  *  com- 
plaining that  they  were  deprived  of  all  their  power  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  civil  courts,  and  the  present  sus- 
pension of  the  canon  law;  that  they  could  summon  nd 
c^ender  before  them,  punish  no  vice,  or  exert  the  discipline 
of  the  church :  From  which  diminution '  of  their  autho-' 
rity^  they  pretended,  immorality  had  every  where  received 
great  encouragement  and  increase.  The  design  of  some 
was  to  revive  the  penitentiary  rules  of  the  primitive 
church :  But  others  thou^ght,  that  such  an  authority  com- 
initted  to  the  bishops  would  prove  more  oppressive  than 
confession,  penance,  and  all  the  clerical  inventions  of  the 
Romish  superstition.  The  parliament  for  the  present 
contented  themselves  with  empowering  the  king  to  appoint 
thirty  two  commissioners  to  compile  a  body  of  canon  laws^ 
which  were  to  be  valid,  though  never  ratified  by  parlia- 
ment. Such  implicit  trust  did  they  reposd  in  the  crown; 
widiout  reflecting  that  all  their  liberties  and  p^roperties 
might  be  affected  by  these  canons.'  The  king  did  not 
live  to  affix  the  royal  sanction  to  the  new  canons.  Sir 
John  Shaiiiigton,  whose  crimes  and  malversations  had 
appeared  so  egregious  at  the  condemnation  of  lord  Sey - 

■. " '  * 
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CHAP.    mour.  obtained  from  barliament  a  reversal  of  his  attainder/ 
This  man  sought  favour  with  the  more  zeah>us  reformers ; 


1549.  ^^^  l»ahap ,  Latimer  affirmed,  that  diougfa  formerly  he 
had  been  a  most  notorious  knave,  he  was  now  so  penitent 
that  he  had  become  a  very  honest  man. 

1550.  When  Warwic  and  the  council  of  regencybegan  to 
f rauce  exefcise  their  power,  they  found  themselves  involved  in 
fuki.^^'   the  same  difficulties  that  had  embarrassed  the  protector. 

The  wars  with  France  and  Scotland  could  not  be'  supr». 
ported, by  an  eichansted  exchequer;  seemed  dangerous  to 
a  divided  nation;  and  were  now  acknowledged  not  to 
have  any  object  which  even  the  greatest  and  most  unin- 
terrupted success  could  attain*  The  project  of  peace, 
entertained  by  Somerset  had  served  them  as  a  pretence 
for  clamour  against  his  administration ;  yet,  after  sending^ 
sir  Thomas  Cheney  to  the  emperor,  and  making  again  a 
fruitless  effort  to  engage  him  in  the  protection  of  Bou-n 
logne,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  listen  to  the  ad- 
vances which  Henry  made  them,  by  the  canal  of  Guidotti<t 
a  Florentine  merchant.  The  earl  of  Bedford,  sir  Johi^ 
Mason,  Paget  and  Petre^  were  sent  over  to  Boulogne^ 
with,  full  powers  to  negotiate.  ,  The  French  king  abso«» 
lutely  refused  to  pay  two  millions  €>f  crowns  which  hi» 
predecessor  had  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  the  crown  o€ 
Enf^nd  aa  arrearsof  pensions;  and  said  that  he  niever 
would  consent  to  render  himself  tributary  to  any  prince  : 
Bottlosne  But  he  offensd  a  sum  for  the  immediate  restitution  q£ 
ed.  '  Boulogne;  and  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  were  at 
March  24.  \g^  agreed  on,  one  half  to  be  paid  immediately,  the  other ' 
in  August  following.  Six  hostages  were  given  £txr  the 
performance  of  this  article.  Scotland  was  comprdiended 
in  the  treaty :  Hie  Eng^sh  stipulated  to  restore  Lauder 
and  Douglas,  and  to  demolish  the  fidrtresses  of  Roxburgh 
and  Eymouth.^  No  sooner  was  peace  concluded  whli 
France,  than  a  (Nroject  was  entertained  of  a  close  tdltance 
witih  that  kingdom ;  and  Henry  willingly  embraced  a 
proposal  so  suitable  both  to  his  interests  and  his  incli- 
nations. An  agreement  some  time  after  was  formed  for 
a  marriage,  between  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  a  daughter 

1 3  and  4Edw.  VI.  c.  13.  n  Burnet,  vol.  u.  p.  1*8.     Havward.  t>- 
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of  France ;  and  all  the  articles  were,  after  a  littk  nego-   chap.- 
tiataon,  folly  settled  ;^  But  this  project  never  took  efFeCt.  ^^^^Ij^ 

The  intention  of  marrying  die  kmg  to  a  dau^ter  of     ^^^ 
H^iry,  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  protestants,  was  nowise 
acceptable  to  that  party  in  England :    But  in  all  other 
respects  the  council  was  steady  in  promoting  the  reibr« 
ttiation,  and  in  enforcing  the  laws  against  the  Romanists. 
Sevend  prelates  were  still  addicted  to  that  communion ; 
andibough  they  made  some  compliances  in  oi'der  to  save 
their  bishoprics,  they  retarded,  as  much  t(s  they  safely 
coiild,  the  execution  of  the  new  laws,  and  gave  counte* 
nance  to  such  incumbents  as  were  negligent  or  refractory; 
A  resolution  was  therefore  taken  to  seek  pretences  for    , 
depriving  those  prelates ;  and  the  execution  of  this  inten* 
'don  was  die  more  easy,  as  they  had  all  of  them  been 
oMiged  to  take  commisdons  in  which  it  was  declared, 
that  they  held  their  sees  during  the  king's  pleasure  only. 
It  was  thought  proper  to  begin  with  Gardiner,  in  order 
to  strike  a  terror  into  the  rest.     The  method  of  pro- 
ceeding against  him  was  violent,  and  had  scarcely  any 
colour  of  law  or  justice.      Injunctions  ■  had  been  given 
him  to  inculcate,  in  a  sermon,  the  duty  of  obedience  to  a 
king,  even  during  his  minority ;  and  because  he  had  ne- 
glected this  topic,  he  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  and 
had  been  there  detained  during  two  yfears,  without  being 
accused  of  any  crime  except  disobedience  to  this  arbitrary 
command.     TTie  duke  of  Somerset,  secretary  Petre,  and 
some  others  of  the  council  were  now  sent,  in  order  to  try 
his  temper,  and  endeavoured  to  find  some  grounds  for 
depriving  him :    He  professed  to  them  his   intention  of 
conforming  to  the  government,  of  supporting  the  king's 
laws,  and  of  officiating  by  the  new  liturgy.     This  was 
not  the  disposition  which  they  expected  or  desired.*     A 
new  deputation  was  therefore  sent,  who  carried  him  seve- 
ral articles  to  subscribe.     He  was  required  to  acknow- 
ledge his  farmer  misbehaviour,  and  to  confess  the  justice 
of  his  confinement:     He  was  likewise  to  own,  that  the 
king  was  supreme  head  of  the  church ;  that  the  power  of 
making  and  dispensing  with  holidays  was  part  of  the 

w.  Hay  ward,  p.  SIS*    Hefhn,  p.'  104.    Rjrmer,  torn.  IcT.  p.  293. 
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CHAP,    prerogative;    that  the  book    of  coi&mtm  prayer  wa^  s 
XXXV.    gojjy  jijj^  commendable  foim  j  that  the  king  was  a  com-* 


1550.  plcte  sovereign  in  his  minority ;  that  the  law  of  the  six 
articles  was  jilstly  repealed;  and  that  the  king  had  full 
authority  to  correct  and  reform  what  was  amiss  in  eccle* 
siastical  discipline,  gov^ntiment,  or  doctrine.  The  bishop 
^as  willing  to  set  his  hand  to  all  the  articles  >ezcept  ^ 
first:  He  maintained  his  conduct  to  have  been  inoffensive; 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  ow^  himself  guilty  of 
&uhs  which  he  had  never  committed.^ 

The  council,  finding  that  he  had  gone  such  lengths, 
Were^determined  to  prevent  his  full  compliance,  by  multi- 
plying the  difficulties  upon  him,  and  sending  him  new 
articles  to  subscribe.  A  list  was  selected  of  such  points 
as  they  thought  would  be  the  hardest  of  digestion;  and, 
not  content  with  this  rigour,  they  also  insisted  on  his  sub- 
mission, and  his  acknowledgment  of  past  ierrors.  To 
make  this  subscription  more  mortifying,  they  demanded  a 
promise,  that  he  would  recommend  aiKl  publish  all  these 
articles  from  the  pulpit:  JBut  Gardiner,  who  saw  that 
they  intended  either  to  ruin  or  dishonour  him,  or  perhaps 
both,  determined  not  to  gratify  Ids  enemies  by  aiqr  fiuther 
compliance  :  He  still  maintained  his  innocence ;  desired 
a  fair  trial;  and  refused  to  subscribe  more  articles,  till 
he  should  recover  his  liberty.  For  thiai  pretended  ofience 
his  bishopric  was  put  under  sequestration  for  three 
months ;  and  as  he  then  appeared  no  more  compliant  than  . 
before,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  try,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  to  condemn  him*  •  The  commissioners 
were,  the  primate,  the  bil^hops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Lin- 
coln, secretary  Petre,  sir  Jamed  Hales,  and  some  other 
lawyers.  Gardiner  objected  to  the  legality  of  the  com- 
mission, which  was  not  founded  on  any  statute  or  pre- 
cedent ;  and  he  appealed  from  the  commissioners  to  the 
king.  His  appeal  was  not  regarded  :  Sentence  was  pro- 
nounced against  him  :  He  was  deprived  of  his  bi^opric, 
and  cothmitted  to  close  custody:  His  books  and  papers 
were  seized ;  he  was  secluded  from  all  company ;  and  it 
was  not  allowed  him  either  to  send  or  receive  any  letters 
or  messages.^ 

y  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  305.  from  the  council  books.    Heylin,  p.  99. 
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jGioipiNEft,  as  wel}  as^  the  odber  JirelgteS)  had  agreed  to  <^ap, 
hold  his  office  during  the  Icing's  pleasure :  But  the  council^  XXXy. 
unwilling  to  make  use  of  a  concession  which  h«d  been  so 
illegally  and  arbiu arily  extorted,  chofie  rather  to  ^nploy 
-scnne  fosnm  .of  justice;  a  resolutipn  which  led  them  to 
commit  still  greater  iniquities  ^nd.  severUtes.  But  the 
violeipce  of  the  reformers  did  not  stop  here*  Dm.  bishop 
of  Qhicfaester,  Heathe  of  Worcester,  and  Vpisey  of  Exeter, 
were  deprived  of  their  bishoprics,  on  pret^anc^  ^  disobe- 
dience. Even  Kitchen  of  LandaiF,  Capon  of  Salisbury,  mid . 
Sampson  of  Coventry,  though  they  had  complied  in  every 
thing,  yet  not  being  supposed  cordial  in  4heir  obedience^ 
were  obliged  to  seek  protection^  by  sacrificing  the  ^  most ' 
considerable  revenues  of  their  sees  to  the  rapacious 
courtiers.* 

Th£S£  plunderers  negle^^ted  not  even  smaller  profits* 
An  order  was  issued  by.  council  for  purging  the  library 
at  Westminster  pf  all  missals,  le^nds,  and  other  super- 
^tious  volumes,  ajid  delivering  their  garniture  to  sir 
Anthony  A>icher»^  Many  of  these  book3  were  plaited 
with. gold  and  silver,  and^  curiously  embossed;  and  this 
finei^ywas.prpb^bly  the  su|>erstition  that.condemned  them* 
Gxeat  liavoc  was  likewise  made  on  the  libraries  at  Oxford. 
Bpoks,  and  maniiscripts  were.destroyedywitho^t  distiitctiim : 
The.^olgjnes^of  divinity  suffered  for  their  rich  binding; 
Those  of  literature  were  condemned  as  useless:  Those 
dF, geometry  .and  astronomy  were  sii^pposed  to  con- 
tain nothing  but  necromancy*^  The  universi^  had  not 
power  ,to  oppose  these  b;3LrbarouS; violences  :  they  iiyere  iii 
danijper  of  losing  their  own  revenues ;  and  expected  every 
moment  to  be  swallow^  up  by  the  earl  of  Warwic  and  bis 
associate^ 

.Though  every  one  besides  yielded  to  the  authority  of 
the  council,  the  lady  Mary  could  never  be  brought  ta 
compliance ;  and  she  still  continued  to  adhere  to  the  mass, 
and  to  reject  the  new  liturgy*  Mer  behaviour  was  during 
some  time  connived  at ;  but ,  at  last  her  two  chaplains, 
Vl^t  and  Berkley^  were  thrown  into  prison  ;^  and  re^ 

■ '       •  '  '      '  ,    '' 
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CHAP,  monstraacea  M%r^  made  to  the  princess  hernelf  on  account 
^^^'  ^  of  her  dUobediepce*  The  cQuncil  wrotje  her  a  ktter,  by 
whkh  they  endeavoured  to  make  her  change  her  aenti* 
menl9$  and  to^  persuade  hj^r  that  her  religious  faith  was 
very  ill  grounded.  They  asked  her  what  warrant  there 
was  in  scripture. for  prayers  in  an. unknown  tongue,  the 
use  'of  ind^ages,  or  ofieriog  up  the  safiramentfor  the  dead; 
and.  they  desired  he^r  to  peruse  St.  Austin,  and  the  other 
ancient  doctors,  who  would  convince  her  of  the  errors  of 
ihe  Romiah  superstition,  and  prove  that  it  was  founded 
merely  on  false  miracles  and  lying  stories/  The  lady 
Mary  remained  obstinate  against  all  ^s  advice^  and  de*^ 
clared  herself  willing  to  endure  death  rather  than  relin* 
quish  her  religion:  She  only  feared,  she  said,  that  she 
was  not  worthy  to  suffer  martyrdom  in  so  holy  a  cause  * 
,And  as  for  protestant  books,  she  thanked  God,  that  as 
she  never  had,  so  she  hoped  never  to  read  any  of  them* 
Dreading  farther  viplence,  she  endeavoured  to  make  an 
escape  to  her  kinsman  Charles ;  but  her  design  was  dis* 
covered  and  prevented*^  The  emperor  remonstrated  in 
her  behalf,  and  even  threatened  hostilities,  if  liberty  ,of 
conscience  were  refused  her:  But  though  the  council, 
sensible  that  the  kingdom  was  in  no  condition  to  support 
with  honour  such  a  war,  was  desirous  to  comply ;  th&y 
found  great  difficulty  to  overcoine  the  scruple^  of  the 
young  king*  He  had  been  educated  in  such  a  violent  ab- 
horrence of  the  mass  and  other  popish  rites,  which  he 
regarded  ais  impious  and  idolatrous,  that  he  should  parti* 
cipate,be  thought,  in  the;^in,  if  he  allowed  its  commission : 
And  when  at  last  the  imp(Mrtunity  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  aipd 
Poinet,  prevailed  somewhat  over  his  opposition,  he  burst 
into  tears ;  lamenting  his  sister's  obstinacy,  and  ^ewailiog 
his  own  hard  fate,  that  he  myst  suiffer  her  to  continue  in 
such  an  abominable  mode  of  worship. 

Th£  great,  object,  at  this  time,  of  antipathy  among 
the  protestant  sects  was  popery,  or,  more  properly  speak* 
ing,  ^e  piq>ist8*  These  tjbey  regarded  as  the  common 
enemy,  who  threatene4  every  moment  to  overwhelm  the 
f y angelical  faith,  an^  destroy,  its  partisans,  by  fire  and 
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eword:  They  had  not  ^ yet  had  leisum  to  attend  to  ^  eRAP. 
odier  mioate  difetences  amimg  themaehres,  which  after^-  ^^^ 
wards  became  the  object  of  such  furious  quarrels  and  ani*- 
moskies,  and  thretr  the  whole  kingdom  into  combustioii. 
Several  Lutheran'  divines,  who  had  reputation  in  those 
days,  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  and  odiers,  were  induced  to 
take  shelter  in  England,  from  the  persecutions  which  the 
emperor  exercised  in  Germany ;  and  diey  received  protect 
tion  and  encouragement*  John  A*lasco  a  Polish  noble- 
man, being  e:i^Ued  his  country  by  the  rigours  of  the 
catholics,  settled  during  some  time  at  Embd^i  in  East 
Friezland,  where  he  became  a  preacher  to  a  congregaticm 
of  the  reformed.  Foreseeing  the  persecutions  which  en- 
sued, he  removed  to  England,  and  brou^t  his  congrega^ 
tion  along  with  him*  The  council,  who  regarded  them  as 
industrious  useful  people,  and  desirous  to  invite  over 
oth^s  of  the  same  character,  not  only  gave  them  the 
"churdi  of  Augustine  friars  for  die  exercise  of  their  reU* 
gion,  but  granted  them  a  charter,  by  which  they  were 
erected  into  a  corporation,  consisting  of  a  superintendent 
and  feur  assisting  ministers.  This  ecclesiastical  establish* 
maEit  was  quite  independent  of  the  church  of  England, 
asid  dt8b*ed  from  it  in  some  rites  and  ceremimies.^ 

Th£S£  differei»:es  among  the  protestants  were  mattef 
of  triumph  to  the  catholics ;  who  insisted,  that  the  moment 
men  departed  from  the  authority  of  the  church,  they  lost 
all  criterion  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  must  be  carried  away  by  every  wind  of  doctt-ine* 
The  continual  variations  of  every  sect  of  protestants  af« 
forded  ikem  the  same  topic  of  reasoning.  *  The  book  of 
Common  Prayer  suffered  in  England  a  new  revisal,  and 
some  rites  and  ceremonies  which  had  given  offence  were 
omitted.*  The  speculative  doctrines,  or  the  metaphysics 
of  refigion,  were  also  reduced  to  forty-two  articles. 
These  were  intended  to  obviate  farther  divisions  and 
variations;  and  the  compiling  of  them  had  been  post-* 
pbned  till  the  establishment  of  the  liturgy,  which  was 
jusdy  regarded  as  a  more  material  object  to  the  people* 
The  eternity  of  hell  torments  is  inserted  in  this 
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CHAP,  of  .faith ;  aiid.care  is  alJso  taken  to  i&culcate,  not  only  that  no 
heathen,  how  virtuous  soever;  ci^  escape  an  endless  state 
i55L  ^^^he  most  exquisite  misery,  but  also  that  every  one  who 
presumes  to  maintain  that  any  pagan  can  possibly  be  saved 
is  himself  exposed  to  the  penalty  of  eternal  perdition*^ 
X  The  theological  zeal  of  the  council,  though  seemingly 
fervent,  went  not  so  far  as  to  make  them  neglect  their 
own;  temporal  concerns,  which  seem  to  have  ever  been 
"Uppermost  in  their  thoughts :  They  even  found  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  puUic  interest ;  nay,  to  the  commerce  of  the 
nation^  which  was.  at  that  time  very  little  the  object  of 
general  study  ot  attention.  The  trade  of  England  had 
•anciently '  been  carried  on  altogether  by  foreigners,  chiefly 
-the  inhabitants  of  the  Hanse-towns,  or  Easterltngs,  as  they 
were,  called ;  and  in  order  to  encourage  these  merchants 
to  settle  in  England,  they  had  been  erected  into  a  corpo* 
nation  by  Henry  III.  had  obtained  a  patent,  were  endowed 
with  privileges,  and  were  exempted  from  several  heavy 
duties  paid,  by  other  aliens.  So  ignorant  were  the  English 
.of  commerce,  that  this  company,  usually  denominated 
the  merchants  of  the  Stil-yard,  engrossed,  even  down  to 
.the  reign  of  Edward,  almost  the  whole  foreign  trade  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  as  they  naturally  employed  the  ship* 
png  of  their  own  country,  the  navigation  of  England  was 
also  in  a  very  languishing  condition.  It  was  therefore 
ihougbt  proper  by  the  council  to  seek  pretences  for  atmul* 
^tng  the  privileges  of  this  corporation,  privileges  which 
|>ut  them  nearly  on  an  equal  footing  with  Englishmen  in 
the  duties  which  they  paid ;  and  as  such  patents  were 
during  that  age,  granted  by  the  absolute  power  of  the 
Jung,  men  were  the  less  surprised  to  find  them  revoked 
by  die  same  authority.  Several  remonstrances  were  made 
Against  the  innovation  by  Lubec,  Hamburgh,  and  other 
Hansertowns ;  but  the  council  persevered  in  their  resolu- 
^  jtton,  and  the  good  effects  of  it  soon  became  visible  to  the 
nation*  The  English  merchants,  by  their  very  situation 
«  m  natives,  had  advantages  above  foreigners  in  the  pur- 
chase of. cloth,  wool,  and  other  commodities;  though 
^se  advantages  had  not  hitherto  been  suiEcient  to  rouse 
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ibeir  industry  or  mnjsage  them  to  bec^ne  rivals  to  thifli    CHAP, 
opulent  compamr :    But  when  aliens'  duty  was  also  impo-  ^^^^ 
sed  upon  all  foreigaers  indiscriminately,  the  English  were      1551^ 
tempted  to  enter  into  commerce  f  and  a  spirit  of  imlu&try 
began  to  appear  in  the  kingdom.^ 

About  the  same  time  a  treaty  was  made  with*  Gusta-^ 
vus  Ericson,  king  of  Sweden,  by  which  it  wad  stipulated^ 
that  if  he  sent  bullion  into  England,  he  might  export 
English  commodities  without  paying  custom;  thatt  be 
should  carry  bullion  to  no  other  ptince ;  that  if  he  sent 
ozimus,  steel,  copper,  &c.  he  should  pay  custom  for 
English  commodities  as  an  Englishman ;  and  that  if  he 
sent  other  merchandise,  he  should  have  free  intercourse, 
paying  ciistom  as  a  stranger.*"  The  bullion  sent  over  by 
Sweden,  though  it  could  not  be  in  great  quantity,  set  the 
mint  to  work:  Good  specie  was  coined;  and  much  of 
the  base  metal  foiinerly  ifssued  was  recalled :  A  circum* 
stance  which  tended  extremely  to  the  encouragement  of 
commerce. 

But  all  these  schemes  for  promoting  industry  were  Warwie 
likely  to  prove  abortive,  l^  the  fear  of  domestic  omvul-  duke  of 
ftioBs,  arising  from  the  ambition  of  Warwic.  That  noble-  j^gr^ajid'"' 
man,  not  contented  with  the  station  which  he  had  attained, 
carried  farther  his  pretensions,  and  had  gained  partisans 
who  were  disposed  to  second  him  in  every  enterprise.  The 
last  earl  of  Northumberland  died  without  issue ;  and  aS 
sir  Thomas  Piercy,  his  brother,  had  been  attainted  on 
account  of  the  share  which  he  had  in  the  Yorkshire  insur<- 
rection  during  the  late  reign,  the  title  was  at  present  ex- 
tinct, and  the  estate  was  vested  in  the  crown.  Warwic 
now  procured  to  himself  a  grant  of  those  ample  posses- 
sions, which  lay  chiefly  in  the  north,  the  most  warlike 
part  of  lite  kingdom ;  and  he  was  dignified  with  the  tide 
of  duke  of  Northumberland.  His  friend  Paulet  lord  St. 
John,  the  treasurer,  was  created,  first,  earl  of  Wiltshire, 
then  marquis  of  Winchester :  Sir  William  Herbert  obtained 
the  title  of  earl  of  Pembroke.  # 

But  the  ambition  of  Northumberland  made  him  regard  ^^  ^^^ 
all  increase  of  possessions  and  tides,  either  to  himself  or 
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Us  pftrtisaBS,  at  steps  only  to  iurtlier  acquisitions.  Find** 
lag  that  Somerset,  though  degraded  from  liis  dignity^  aad 
even  lessened  in  the  gubfic  opinion  by  his  spiritl»s  eoi»* 
duct,  still  enjoyed  a  considerable  shn^  of  popularity,  he 
determined  to  ruin  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  bu  hopes*  The  alliaace 
vdiich  had  been  contracted  between  the  families  had  ]»t>« 
dttced  no  cordial  union,  and  only  enabled  Northumber- 
land to  compass  with  more  certainty  the  destruction  of  his 
maL  He  secretly  gained  many  of  the  friends  smd  ser- 
vants of  that  unhappy  noUeman :  .He  sometimes  terrified 
him  by  the  appearance  of  danger;  sometimes  provoked 
him  by  ill  usage.  The  unguarded  Somerset  often  broke 
out  into  menacing  expressions  against  Northumberland  3 
At  other  times  he  formed  rash  projects,  which  he  imme-^ 
diately  abandoned :  His  treacherous  confidants  carried  to 
his  enemy  every  passionate  word  which  dropped  from 
htm :  They  revealed  the  schemes  which  they  themselvea 
had  first  suggested  'J^  And  Northumberland,  thinking  that 
die  proper  season  was  now  come^  bi^gatt  to  act  in  an  open 
mamier  against  him* 

In  one  night  the  duke  of  Somerset,  lord  Grey,  Dafvid 
and  John  Seymour,  Hammond  and  Neudigate  two  of  die 
duke's  servants,  sir  Ralph  Vane,  and  sir  Thomas  Pidmier, 
were  arrested  and  committed  to  custody*  Next  day  the 
dutchess  of  Somerset  with  her  favourites  Crane  and  hk 
wife,  sir  Miles  Partridge,  sir  Michael  Stanhope,  Bannister^ 
and  odiers,  were  thrown  into  prison.  Sir  Thomas  Palmer, 
who  had  all  along  acted  as  a  spy  upon  Somerset,  accused 
him  of  having  formed  a  design  to  raise  an  insurrection  in 
the  north,  to  attack  the  gens  d'armes  on  a  muster  day^ 
to  secure  the  Tower,  and  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  London } 
But,  what  was  the  only  probable  accusation,  he  asserted^ 
that  Somerset  had  once  laid  a  project  for  murdering 
Northumberland,  NorUiampton,  and  Pembroke,  at  a  ban* 
quet  which  was  to  be  given  tbenv  by  lord  Paget.  Crane 
and  his  wife  confirmed  Palmer's  testimony  with  regard  to 
this  last  design ;  and  it  appears  that  some  rash  scheme  of  that 
Pfttpr^  bad  really  been  mentioned ;  dK)Qgh  no  regidar  coa* 
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aporacy  had  been  fonned^  or  mesiis  prefHured  for  ks  exe^    GKAP. 
cHtioii*     Hammond  xonfirased  that  die  duke  had  armed    ^^' 
bmh  «q  gwurd  hbn  ooe  nig^t  in  his  house  at  Greenwich*        |^^'| 
SoKXftSET  was  brought  to  his  trial  before  the  marquis  Trial  of 
of    Winchester,    created   high  steward.      Twenty-seven   ®"*®"^*' 
peers  composed  the  jury,  among^  whmn  were  Northum« 
berland,   Pembroke,    and  Northampton^   whom  decency 
diomld  have  hindered  from  acting  as  judges  in  the  trial  of 
a  man  that  appeared  to  be  their  capital  enemy.    Somerset 
w^as  accused  of  high  treason  on  account  of  the  projected 
insurrections,  and  of  felony  in  laying  a  design  to  murder 
privy  counsellors. 

We  have  a  very  imperfect'  account  of  all  state  trials 
during  that  age,  which  is  a  sensible  defect  in  our  history : 
B€tt  it  appears  that  some  mc^  regularity  was  observed  in 
the  management  of  this  prosecution  than  had  usually  been 
employed  in  like  cases.  The  witnesses  were  at  least  ex-  ist  Dec. 
ansined  by  the  privy  council ;  and  though  they  were  neither 
{»ioduced  in  court,  nor  confronted  with  the  prisoner  (cir- 
cumstances required  by  the  strict  principles  of  equity,) 
their  depositions  were  given  in  to  the  jury.  The  proof 
seems  to  have  been  lame  with  regard  to  the  treasonable 
part  of  the  charge,  and  Somerset's  defence  was  so  satisfacto^ 
ry,  that  the  peers  gave  verdict  in  his  favour :  The  intention 
sdone  of  assaulting  the  privy  counsellors  was  supported  by 
tolerable  evidence ;  and  the  jury  brought  him  in  guilty  of 
felony*  The  prisoner  himself  confessed  that  he  had  ex-* 
pressed  his  intention  of  murdering  Northumberland  and 
the  other  lords;  but  had  not  formed  any  resolution  on  w 

that  head :  And  when  he  received  sentence,  he  asked 
psodonof  those  peers  for  the  designs  which  he  had  heark« 
ened  to  against  them.  The  people  by  whom  Somerset 
was  beloved,  hearing  the  first  part  of  his  sentence,  by 
'  which  he  was  acquitted  from  treason,  expressed  their  joy 
by  loud  acclamations :  But  their  satisfaction  was  suddenly 
dkunped,  on  finding  that  he  was  condemned  to  death  for 
fdony.** 

Cake  had  been  taken  by  Northumberland's  emis*     ^ss^- 
saries,  to  prepossess  the  young  king  against  his  uncle  i 
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GBA.F.  and  lest  he  'should  relent,  no  access  was  given  td  aa^ 
J^^^^l\  of  Somerset's  friends,  and  the  prince  was  kept  from  rc- 
155^  flection  by  a  continued  series  of  occupations  and  amuse- 
TLii  execa-  ments*  At  last  the  prisoner  was  brought  to  the  scafFold 
>j2d  Jan.  on  Towerhill,  amidst  great  crowds  of  spectators,  who  bore 
him  such  sincere  kindness  that  they  entertained  to  the  last 
moment  the  fond  hopes  of  his  pardon.^  Many  of  them 
rushed  in  to  dip  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  which 
they  long  preserved  as  a  precious  relic ;  and  some  of  them 
soon  after,  when  Northumberland  met  with  a  like  doom, 
upbraided  him  with  this  cruelty,  and  displayed  to  him 
these  symbols  of  his  crime.  Somerset,  indeed,  though 
many  actions  of  his  life  were  exceptionable,  seems  in 
general  to  have  merited  a  better  fate;  and  the, faults 
which  he  committed  were  owing  to  weakness,  not  to  any 
bad  intention.  His  virtues  were  better  calculated  for 
private  than  for  public  life;  ahd  by  his  want  of  pene- 
tration and  firmness,  he  was  ill  fitted  to  extricate  himself 
from  those  cabals  and  violences  to  which  that  age  was  so 
much  addicted.  Sir  Thomas  Arun4el,  sir  Michael  Stan- 
hope, sir  Miles  Partridge,  and  sir  Ralph  Vane,  all  of  them 
Somerset's  friends,  were  brought  to  their  trial,  condemned, 
and  executed :  Great  injustice  seems  to  have  been  used  in 
their  prosecution.  Lord  Paget,  chancellor  of  the  dutchy, 
was  on  some  pretence  tried  in  the  star  chamber,  and  con- 
demned in  a  fine  of  6000  pounds,  with  the  loss  of  his 
office.  To  mortify  him  the  more,  he  was  degraded  from 
the  order  of  the  garter;  as  unworthy,  on  account  of  his 
mean  birth,  to  share  that  honour.^  Lord  Rich,  chancel- 
lor, was  also  compelled  to  resign  his  office,  on  the  disco- 
very of  some  marks  of  friendship  which  he  bad  shown 
to  Somerset. 
2dd  Jan.  Th£  day  after  the  execution  of  Somerset,  a  session  of 

m^t^^**'  parliament  was  held,  in  which  farther  advances  were  made 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  reformation.  The  new 
liturgy  was  authorized;  and  penalties  were  enacted  against 
all  those  who  absented  themselves  from  public  worship.^ 
To  use  the  mass  had  already  been  prohibited  under  severe 
penalties;  so  that  the  reformers, it  appears,  whatever  sc(^ 
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they  had  ^en  to  their  own  private  judgment,  in  disputing    CHAP. 
the  tenets  of  the  ancient  religion,  were  resolved  not  ^^^^^^L-^^ 
allow  the  same  privilege  to  others ;  and  the  practice,  nay     ^^^^ 
tlie  very  doctrine  of  toleration,  was  at  that  time  equally 
\inknown  to  all  sects  and  parties.     To  dissent  from  the 
religion  of  the  magistrate,  was  universally  conceived  to 
be  as  criminal  as  to  question  his  title,  or  rebel  against  his. 
authority. 

A  LAW  was  enacted  against  usury;  that  is,  against 
talcing  any  interest  for  money.*  This  act  was  the  remains 
of  ancient  superstition ;  but  being  found  extremely  iniqui- 
tous in  itself,  as  well  as  prejudicial  to  commerce,  it  was 
afterwards  repealed  in  the  twelfth  of  Elizabeth.  The 
common  rate  of  interest,  notwithstanding  the  law,  was  at 
this  time  14  per  cent.^ 

A  BILL  was  introduced  by  the  ministry  into  the  house 
of  lords,  renewing  those  rigorous  statutes  of  treason  which 
had  been  abrogated  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign ;  and 
though  the  peers,  by  their  high  station,  stood  most  ex- 
posed to .  these  tempests  of  state,  yet  had  they  so  little 
regard  to   public   security,   or   even  to   their  own  true 
interest,  that  they  passed  the  bill  with  only  one  dissenting 
voice.*      But  the  commons  rejected  it,  and  prepared  a 
new  bill,  that  passed  into  a  law,  by  which  it  was  enacted, 
That  whoever  should  call  the  king  or  any  of  his  heirs, 
named  in  the  statute  of  the  35th  of  the  last  reign,  heretic, 
schismatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper  of  the  crown,  should 
forfeit,  for  the  first  oflFence,  his  goods  and  chattels,   and 
be  imprisoned  during  pleasure;  for  the  second,  should 
incur  a  prasmunire;  for  the  third,  should  be  attainted  for 
treason.      But  if  any  should  unadvisedly  utter  such  a 
slander  in  writing,  printing,  painting,  carving,  or  graving, 
he  was  for  the  first  offence  to  be  held  a  traitor."^     It  may 
be  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  king  and  his  next  heir,  the 
lady  Mary,  were  professedly  of  different  religions ;  and 
religions  which  threw  on  each  other  the  imputation  of 
heresy,  schism,  idolatry,  profaneness,  blasphemy,  wicked- 
ness, and  all  the  opprobrious  epithets  that  religious  zeal 
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CHAP,  has  invented*  It  was  almost  impossible,  therefore,  for 
XXXV.  ^g  people,  if  they  spoke  at  aH  on  these  subjects,  not  to 
jgjg  fiall  into  the  erime  so  severely  punished  by  the  statute; 
and  the  jealousy  of  the  commons  for  liberty,  though  it 
led  them  to  reject  the  bill  of  treason  sent  to  them  by  the 
lords,  appears  not  to  have  been  very  active,  vigilant,  or 
^clearsighted* 

The  commons  annexed  to  this  bill  a  clause  which 
was  of  more  importance  than  the  bill  itself,  that  no  one 
should  be  convicted  of  any  kii^d  of  treason  unless  the 
crime  were  proved  by  the  oaths  of  two  witnesses  con- 
fronted with  the  prisoner.  The  lords  for  some  time 
scrupled  to  pass  this  clause,  though  conformable  to  the 
most  obvious  principles  of  equity.  But  the  members 
of  that  house  trusted  for  protection  to  their  present  per- 
sonal, interest  and  power,  and  neglected  the  noblest  and 
most  permanent  security,  that  of  laws. 

The  house  of  peers  passed  a  bill,  whose  object  was 
making  a  provision  for  the  poor ;  but  the  commons,  not 
choosing  that  a  money-bill  should  begin  in  the  upper 
house,  framed  a  new  act  to  the  same  purpose.  By  this 
act  the  churchwardens  were  empowered  to  collect  charit- 
able contributions;  and  if  any  refused  to  give,  or  dis* 
suaded  others  from  that  charity,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
was  empowered  to  proceed  against  them.  Such  large 
discretionary  powers  intrusted  ta  the  prelates,  seem  as 
proppr  an  object  of  jealousy  as  the  authority  assumed  by 
the  peers.* 

There  was  another  occasion  in  which  the  parliament 
reppsed  an  unusual  confidence  in  the  bishops.  They  em- 
powered them  to  proceed  against  such  as  neglected  the 
Sundays  and  holidays.^  But  these  were  unguarded  con- 
cessions granted  to  the  church :  The  general  humour  of 
the  a^  rather  led  men  to  bereave  the  ecclesiastics  of  all 
power,  and  even  to  pillage  them  of  their  property :  Many 
clergymen  about  this  time  were  obliged  for  subsistence  to 
turn  carpenters  or  tailors,  atid  some  kept  alehouses.'  The 
bishops  themselves  were  generally  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
held  both  their  revenues  and  spiritual  office  by  a  very  pre- 
carious and  uncertain  tenure. 
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ToNSTAL,  bishop  of  'Durham,  was  one  of  the  most  CHAP. 
eminent  prelates  of  the  age,  still  less  in  the  dignity  of  his  ^^^^^^ 
see,  than  for  his  own  {:>ersonal  merit ;  his  learning,  mode-  1552. 
ration,  humanity,  and  beneficence.  He  had  opposed,  by 
his  vote  and  authority,  all  innovations  in  religion ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  were  enacted,  he  had  always  submitted,  and 
had  conformed  to  every  theological  system  which  had 
been  established.  His  known  probity  had  made  this 
compliance  be  /Ascribed,  not  to  an  interested  or  timeserv- 
ing  spirit,  but  to  a  sense  of  duty,  which  led  him  to  think, 
that  all  private  opinion  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  great 
concern  of  public  peace  and  tranquillity.  The  general 
regard  paid  to  his  character  had  protected  him  from  any 
severe  treatment  during  the  administration  of  Somerset; 
but  when  Northumberland  gained  the  ascendant,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison ;  and  as  that  rapacious  nobleman  had 
formed  a  design  of  seizing  the  revenues  of  the  see  of 
Durham,  and  of  acquiring  to  himself  a  principality  in  the 
northern  counties,  he  was  resolved,  in  order  to  effect  his 
purpose,  to  deprive  Tonstal  of  his  bishopric.  A  bill  of 
attainder,  therefore,  on  pretence  of  misprision  of  treason, 
was  introduced  into  the  house  of  peers  against  the  pre- 
late ;  and  it  passed  with  the  opposition  only  of  lord 
Stourton,  a  zealous  catholic,  and  of  Cranmer,  who  always 
bore  a  cordial  and  sincere  friendship  to  the  bishop  of 
Durham.  But  when  the  bill  was  sent  down  to  the  com- 
mons, they  required  that  witnesses  should  be  examined, 
that  Tonstal  should  be  allowed  to  defend  himself,  and 
that  he  should  be  confronted  with  his  accusers:  And 
when  these  demands  were  refused,  they  rejected  the  bilL 

This  equity,  so  unusual  in  the  parliament  during  that 
age,  was  ascribed  by  Northumberland  and  his  partisans, 
not  to  any  regard  for  liberty  and  justice,  but  to  the  pre- 
valence of  Somerset's  factioin  in  a  house  of  commons, 
which,  being  chosen  during  the  administration  of  that 
ttobleman,  had  been  almost  entirely  filled  with  his  crea- 
tures. They  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  when  they 
found  that  a  bill,  ratifying^he  attainder  of  Somerset  and 
his  accomplices,  was  also  rejected  by  the  commons,  though 
it  had  passed  the  upper  house.  A  resolution  was  there-  April  lith. 
fore  taken  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  which  had  sitten 
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CHAP,    during  this  whole  reign;  and  soon  after  to  sttmmbn  a 

^^^..^^^^^  i^cw  one* 
1552.  Northumberland,  in  order  to  ensure  to  himself  a 

A  new       house  of  commons  entirely  obsequious  to  his  wiD,  Ten* 

meat.*  tured  on  an  expedient,  which  could  not  have  been  prac«> 
tised,  or  even  imagined,  in  an  age  where  there  was 
any  idea  or  comprehension  of  liberty.  He  engaged  the 
king  to  write  circular  letters  to  all  the  sheriffs,  in 
which  he  enjoined  them  to  inform  the  freeholders, 
that  they  were  required  to  choose  men  of  knowledge 
and  experience  for  their  representatives*  After  this  ge- 
neral exhortation,  the  king  continued  in  these  words: 
"  And  yet,  nevertheless  our  pleasure  is,  that  where  our 
**  privy  council,  or  any  of  them,  shall,  on  our  behalf,  re- 
'^  commend  within  their  jurisdiction  men  of  learning  and 
^  wisdom :  in  such  cases  their  directions  shall  be  regarded 
**  and  followed,  as  tending  to  the  same  end  which  we  de- 
^^  sire ;  that  is,  to  have  this  assembly  composed  of  the  per* 
**  sons  in  our  realm  the  best  fitted  to  give  advice  and  good 
**  counsel."*  Several  letters  were  sent  from  the  king,  re- 
commending members  to  particular  counties,  sir  Richard 
Cotton  to  Hampshire ;  sir  William  Fitrwilliams  and  sir 
Henry  Nevil  to  Berkshire ;  sir  William  Drury,  and  sir 
Henry  Benningfield  to  Suffolk,  &c.  But  though  some 
counties  only  received  this  species  of  conge  d^elire  from 
the  king ;  the  recommendations  from  the  privy  council  and 
the  counsellors,  we  may  fairly  presume,  would  extend  to 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  attempt  was  made  during 
the  reign  of  a  minor  king,  when  the  royal  authority  is 
usually  weakest ;  that  it  was  patiently  submitted  to ;  and 
that  it  gave  so  little  umbrage  as  scarcely  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of  by  any  historian.  The  painful  and  laborious  col- 
lector above  cited,  who  never  omits  the  most  trivial  mat- 
ter, is  the  only  person  that  has  thought  this  memorable 
letter  worthy  of  being  transmitted  to  posterity. 

tstMareh.  TuE  parliament  answered  Northumberland's  expecta- 
tions.    As  Tonstal  had  in  the  interval  been  deprived  of 

his  bishopric  in  an  arbitrary  manner,   by  the  sentence  of 

•  * 
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lay  commisftionen  appointed  to  try  him,  the  see  of  Dur*    CHAP, 
ham  was  by  act  of  parliament  divided  into  two  bishop-  ^^^,^,^J^ 
jicBy  which  had  certain  portions  of  the  revenue  assigned      1^53 
them*     The  regalities  of  the  see,  which  included  the  ju* 
risdictioa  of  a  count  palatine,  were  given  by  the  king  to 
N(»rthumberland;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  that  noble^* 
asan  had  also  purposed  tp  make  rich  plunder  of  th^  reve* 
ftue;  as  was  then  usual  with  the  courtiers  whenever  a 
bishopric  became  vacant* 

T^z  commons  gave  the  ministry  another  mark  of 
attachment,  which  was  at  that  time  the  most  sincere  <^ 
any,  the  most  cordial,  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  ob*- 
tained:  They  gruited  a  supply  of  two  subsidies  and 
two  fifteenths*  To  render  this  present,  the  more  acceptor 
9blCj  they  voted  a  preamble,  containing  a  long  accusation 
of  Somerset,  ^^  for  involving  the  king  in  wars,  wasting 
^^  his  treasure,  engs^ing  him  in  much  debt,  embasing  the 
*^  coin,.aad  giving  occasion  for  a  most  terrible  rebellion*''^ 

Th£  debts  of  the  crown  were  at  this  time  consider- 
able*  The  king  had  received  from  France  40,000  crowm 
on  delivering  Boulogne ;  he  had  reaped  profit  from  the 
sale  of  some  chantry  lands ;  the  churches  had  been  spoiled 
of  all  their  plate  and  rich  ornaments,  which  by  a  decree 
of  council,  wldiout  any  pretence  of  law  or  equity,  had 
been  converted  to  the  king's  use  :^  Yet  such  had  been  the 
rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  that  the  crown  owed  about 
^00,000  pounds;*^  and  great  dilapidations  were  at  the 
same  time  made  of  the  royal  demesnes*  The  young 
prince  showed,  among  other  virtues,  a  disposition  to  fru« 
gality,  which,  had  he  lived,  would  soon  have  retrieved 
these  losses :  But  as  his  health  was  declining  very  fast, 
the  present  emptiness  of  the  exchequer  was  a  sensi* 
Ue  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  those  projects  which  the 
ambition  of  Northumberland  bad  founded  on  the  prospect 
of  Edward's  approaching  end* 

That  nobleman  represented  to  the   prince,   whom  Saceesnon 
youth  and  an  infirm  state  of  health  made  susceptible  of  *^'**'**  * 
<any  impression,  that  his  two  sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
had  both  of  them  been  declared  illegitimate  by  act  of  par* 

b  7  Edv.  VI.  cap.  12.  e  HeyliD,  i>.  95.  138. 
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CHAP,  luuhcnt :  tad  though  Henry  by  hts  wiU  haul  restond  them 

^^^^^.,Jj  to  a  place  in  the  succession,  the  nation  would  never  sub* 
1^53  mit  to  see  the  throne  of  England  filled  by  a  bastard :  That 
they  were  the  king's  sisters  by  the  half  blood  only ;  and 
even  if  they  were  legitimate,  could  not  eiigoy  the  crown 
as  his  heirs  and  successors  :  That  the  queen  of  Scots  stood 
excluded  by  the  late  king's  will  |  and  being  an  alien,  .had 
lost  by  law  all  right  of  inheriting;  not. to  mention,  Aat  as 
she  was  betrothed  to  the  dauphin,  she  would  by  her  sucr 
cession  render  England,  as  she  had  already  done  Scotland, 
a  province  to  France :  That  the  cert^n  consequ^ice  of 
his  sister  Mary's  succession,  or  that  of  the  queep  of 
Scots,  was  the  abolition  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  enacted  in  favour  of  the  reformation, 
and  the  reestablishment  qf  the  usurpation  and  idolatry  of 
the  church  of  Rome  :  That,  fortunately  fot*  England,  the 
same  order  of  succession  whjch' justice  required,  was  also 
the  most  conformable  to  public  interest;  and  there  was 
not  on  any  side  any  just  ground  for  doubt  or  deliberation : 
That  when  these  three  princesses  were  excluded  by  such 
solid  reasons^  the  succession  devolved  on  the  marchio- 
ness of  Dorset,  elder  daughter  of  the  French  queen  and 
the  duke  of  Suffolk :  That  the  next  heir  of  the  marchio- 
ness  was  the  lady  Jane  Gray,  a  lady  of  the  most  amiable 
'  character,  accomplished  by  the  best  education,  both  in  lite-* 

rature  and  religion ;  and  every  way  worthy  of  a  crown : 
And  that  even  if  her  title  by  blood  were  doubtful,  which 
there  was  no  just  reason  to  pretend,  the  king  was  pos-^ 
sessed  of  the  same  power  that  his  father  enjoyed,  and 
might  leave  her  the  crown  by  letters  patent.  Tbe^e  rea*r 
sonings  made  impression  on  the  young  prince ;  and  above 
all,  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  protestant  ..religion  made 
him  apprehend  the  consequences,  if  so  bigoted  a  catho- 
lic as  his  sister  Mary  should  succeed  to  the  throne.  And 
though  he  bore  a  tender  affection  to  the  lady  Elizabeth, 
who  wa3  liable  to  no  such  objection,  means  were  found  to 
persuade  him  that  he  pould  not  exclude  the  one  sister  on 
account  of  illegitimacy,  without  giving  also  an  exclusion 
to  the  other. 

Northumberland,  finding  that  his  argiunents  were 
likely  to  operate  on  the  king,  began  to  prepare  the  other 
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by  a  second  venter  having  died  this  season  of  the  sweat*  ^^m^^s^ 
ing  sickness,  that  title  was  extinct ;  and  Northumberland  ass, 
engaged  the  king  to  bestow  it  on  the  marquis  of  Dorset. 
By  means  of  this  favour,  and  of  others  which  he  conferred 
upon  him,  he  persuaded  the  new  duke  of  Suffolk  and  the 
dutehess  to  give  their  daughter,  the  lady  Jane,  in  marriage 
to  his  fourth  son,  the  lord  Guildford  Dudley.  In  order 
to  fortify  himself  by  farther  alliances,  he  negotiated  a 
marriage  between  the  lady  Catharine  Gray,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Suffolk,  and  lord  Herbert,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke*  He  also  married  his  own  daughter  to  lord 
Hastings,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon.^  These 
macriages  were  solemnized  with  great  pomp  and  festivity; 
and  the'  people,  who  hated  Northumberland,  could  not 
forbear  expressing  their  indignation  at  seeing  such  public 
demonstrations  of  joy  4uring  the  languishing  state  of  the 
young  {urince's  health. 

£Di$r ARD,  bad  been  seized  in  the  foregoing  year,  first 
with  the  measles,  then  with  the  smallpox;  but  haviilg 
perfectly  recovered  from  both  these  distempers,  the  nation 
entertained  hopes  that  they  would  only  serve  to  confirm 
his  health;  and  he  had  afterwards  made  a  progress 
through  some  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  suspected  The  king's 
that  he  had  there  overheated  himself  in  exercise :  He  was  "®'^"*^*®» 
seized  with  a  cough, .  which  proved  obstinate,  and  gave 
way  neither  to  regimen  nor  medicines :  Several  fatal 
symptoms  of  a'  consumption  appeared ;  and  though  it  was 
hoped,  that  as  the  season  advanced  his  youth  and  temper- 
ance might  get  the  better  of  the  malady,  men  saw  with 
great  concern  his  bloom  and  vigour  insensibly  decay.  The 
general  attachment  to  the  young  prince,  joined  to  the 
hatred  borne  the  Dudleys,  made  it  be  remarked,  that  Ed- 
ward had  every  moment  declined  in  health  from  the  time 
that  lord  Robert  Dudley  had  been  put  about  him  in  quality 
^f  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber. 

The  languishing  state  of  Edward's  health  made  Nor-' 
humberland  the  more  intent  on  the  execution  of  his  pro-^ 
ect.     He  removed  all  except  his  own  emissaries  from 

e  Heylin,  p.  199.    Stove,  p.  609. 
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iMAT.    about  the  kbg :  He  himself  attended  him  with  Ae  grest- 
^^'    est  assiduity :  He  pretended  the  most  anxious  concern  £or 


1553,  h^^  health  and  welfare :  And  by  all  these  artifices  he  pre«- 
vailed  on  the  young  prince  to  give  his  final  consent  to  the 
settlement  projected*  Sir  Edward  Montague,  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  common  pleas,  sir  John  Baker  and  sir  ThcMnas 
Bromley,  two  judges,  with  the  attorney  and  solicitor 
general,  were  summoned  to  the  council ;  where,  after  the 
minutes  of  the  intended  deed  were  read  to  them,  the  king 
required  them  to  draw  them  up  in  the  form  of  letters 
patent*  They  hesitated  to  obey;  and  desired  time  to 
consider  of  it.  The  more  they  reflected  the  greater  dan- 
ger they  found  in  compliance*  The  settlement  of  the 
crown  by  Henry  VIII*  had  been  made  in  consequence  of 
an  act  of  parliament ;  and  by  another  act,  passed  in  the 
beginning  of  this  reign,  it  was  declared  treas<Mi  in  any  of 
the  heirs,  their  aiders  or  abettors,  to  attempt  on  die  right 
of  another,  or  change  the  order  of  succession*  The 
judges  pleaded  these  reasons  before  the  council*  They 
urged,  that  such  a  patent  as  was  intended  would  be  entirely 
invalid;  that  it  would  subject,  not  only  the  judges  who 
drew  it,  but  every  counsellor  who  signed  it,  to  the  pains 
of  treason ;  and  that  t^e  only  proper  expedient,  both  for 
giving  sanction  to  the  |iew  settlement,  and  freeing  its  par- 
tisans from  danger,  was  to  summmi  a  parliament,  and  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  that  assembly*  The  king  said,  that 
he  intended  afterwards  to  follow  that  method,  and  would 
call  a  parliament,  in  which  he  purposed  to  have  his  settle? 
ment  ratified ;  but  in  the  meantime  he  required  the  judges 
on  their  allegiance,  to  draw  the  patent  in  the  form  requi- 
red* The  council  told  the  judges  that  their  refusal  would 
subject  all  of  them  to  the  pains  of  treason*  Northum- 
berland gave  to  Montague  the  appellation  of  traitor ;  and 
said  that  he  would  in  his  shirt  fight  any  nxan  in  so  just  a 
cause  as  that  of  lady  Janets  succession*  The  judges  were 
reduced  to  great  difficulties  between  the  dangers  from  the 
law,  and  those  which  arose  from  the  violence  of  present 
power  sind  authority*^ 

The  arguments  were  canvassed  in  several  different 
meeungs  between  the  council  and  the  judges :  and  no  so» 
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Yv^&pm  cotdd  be  found  of  the  difficulties.  At  last  Montague  CHAP, 
proposed  aii  expedient,  which  satisfied  both  his  brethren  .A^^IL'^ 
and  the  counsellors.  He  desired  that  a  special  commission  ^^^^ 
should  be  passed  by  the  king  and  council,  requiring  the 
judges  t6  draw  a  patent  for  the  new  settlement  of  the 
(iowtf,  and  that  a  pardon  should  immediately  after  be 
granted  them  for  any  offence  which  they  might  have  in- 
iiilred  by  their  compliance*  When  the  patent  was  drawn^ 
and  brought  to  the  bishop  of  Ely  chancellor,  in  order  to 
hare  the  great  seal  affixed  to  it,  this  prelate  required  that 
all  die  judges  should  previously  sign  it*  Gosnald  at  first 
refused?  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  was  pre-* 
vailed  on,  by  die  violent  menaces  of  Northumberland,  to 
tomfAy ;  but  the  constancy  of  sir*  James  Hales,  who^ 
tfaoi]^  a  zealous  proteslant,  preferred  justice  on  this  oc* 
casion  to  the  prejudices  c^  his  party,  could  not  be  shaken! 
by  any  expedient*  The  chancellor  next  required^  for  hiti 
greater  security,  that  aU  the  privy  counsellors  should  set  / 

dieir  hands  to  the  patent :  The  intrigues  of  Nordiumber-* 
kmd,  or  the  fears  of  liis  violence,  were  so  prevalent,  that 
the  counsellors  complied  with  this  demand*  Cranmer  alone  21st  Juw, 
heritated  during  some  time,  but  at  last  yielded  to  the  eaf« 
nest  and  pathetic  entreaties  of  the  king*^  Cecil,  at  that 
time  secretary  of  state,  pretended  afterwards  that  he  only 
signed  as  witness  to  the  king's  subscription*  And  thus, 
by  the  king's  letters  patent,  the  two  princesses,  Mary  and 
Bi^abeth,  were  set  aside ;  and  the  crown  was  setded  on 
the  heirs  of  the  dutchess  of  Suffolk:  For  the  dutchess 
herself  was  content  to  give  place  to  her  daughters* 

After  this  settlement  was  made,  with  so  many  in* 
auspicious  circumstances,  Edward  visibly  declined  every 
day ;  and  smaH  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery* 
To  make  matters  worse,  his  physicians  were  dismissed  by 
Northumberland's  advice,  and  by  an  order  of  council; 
and  he  was  put  into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  woman,  who 
indertook  in  a  litde  time  to  restore  him  to  his  former  state 
)f  health*   After  the  use  of  her  medicines,  all  the  bad  symp- 
oms  increased  to  the  most  violent  degree :  He  felt  a  diffi- 
culty of  speech  and  breathing ;  his  pulse  failed,  his  legs  . 

* 
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CHAP,    swelled,  his  colour  became  livid ;  and  many  other  sjnnptoitis 

XXXV.   appeared  of  his  approaching  end*     He  expired  al;  Green- 

1553.     ^i^^-t  i^  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventh  of 

and  death,  his  reign. 

All  the  English  historians  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the 
excellent  qualities  of  this  young  prince  t  whom  the  flatter- 
ipg  promises  of  hope,  joined  to  many  real  virtues,  had 
made  an  object  of  tender  affection  to  the  public*  He 
possessed  a  mildness  of  disposition,  application  to  study 
and  business,  a  csqiacity  to  learn  and  judge,  and  an  attach-* 
ment  to  equity  and  justice.  He  seems  only  to  h^ve  con- 
tracted, from  his  education,  and  from  the  genius  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  too  much  of  a  narrow  prepossession 
in  matters  of  religion,  which  made  him  incline  somewhat 
to  bigotry  and  persecution:  But  as  the  bigotry  of  protes- 
tants,  less  governed  by  priests,  lies  under  more  restraints 
than  that  of  catholics,  the  effects  of  this  malignant  quality 
were  the  less  to  be  apprehended  if  a  longer  life  had  been 
granted  to  young  £dward« 
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Lady  Jane  Gray  proclaimed  queenir^Deserted  by  the 
peopk-^^The  queen  proclaimed  and  acknowledged^^ 
Northumberland  executed-^atholic  religion  restored-^-^ 
A  parli&ment'-^Deliberationa  with  regard  to  the  queen^s 
marriage'''--^een^s  marriage  with  Philip^-*Wyai*s  «»- 
sttrrection^^uppreased — Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Gray 
—-4  parHament-^Phtlip^s  arrival  in  England. 

THE  title  of  the  princess  Mary,  after  the  demise  CHAP, 
of  her  brother,  was  not  exposed  to  any  considerable  difficul-  ^^^^'• 
ty ;  and  the  objections  started  by  the  lady  Jane's  partisans  ^^^^ 
were  new  and  unheard  of  by  the  nation.  Though  all  the 
protestant^,  and  even  many  of  the  catholics,  believed  the 
marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catharine  of  Arragon  to 
be  unlawful  and  invalid ;  yet,  as  it  had  been  contracted 
by  the  parties  without  any  criminal  intention,  had  been 
avowed  by  their  parents,  recognised  by  the  nation,  and 
seemingly  founded  on  those  principles  of  law  and  religion 
which  then  prevailed,  few  imagined  that  their  issue 
ought  on  that  account  to  be  regarded  as  illegitimate.  A 
declaration  to  that  purpose  had  indeed  been  extorted  from 
parliament  by  the  usual  violence  and  caprice  of  Henry ;  but 
as  that  monarch  had  afterwards  been  induced  to  restore  his 
daughter  to  the  right  of  succession,  her  title  was  now  be- 
come as  legal  and  parliamentary  as  it  was  ever  esteemed 
just  and  natural.  The  public  had  long  been  familiarized 
to  these  sentiments :  During  all  the  reign  of  Edward,  the 
princess  was  regarded  as  his  lawful  successor :  And 
though  the  protestants  dreaded  the  effects  of  her  preju- 
dices, the  extreme  hatred  universally  entertained  against 
the  Dudleys,^  who  men  foresaw  would,  under  the  name  of 

g  Sleidan,  lib.  25. 
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CHAP.  Jane,  t^  the  real  sovereigns,  was  more  than  Sufficient  t9 
^^^^^^  counterbalance,  even  with  that  party,  the  attachment  to  rc- 
1553.  Hgion.  This  last  attempt  to  violate  the  order  of  succes* 
sion^  had  displayed  Northumberland's  ambition  and  injus- 
tice in  a  full  light ;  and  when  the  people  reflected  on  the 
long  train  of  fraud,  iniquity,  and  cruelty,  by  which  that 
project  had  been  conducted;  that  the  lives  of  the  two 
Se3Tnours,  as  well  as  the  title  of  the  princesses,  had  been 
sacrificed  to  itj  they  were  moved  by  indignation  to  exert 
themselves  in  opposition  to  such  criminal  enterprises. 
The  general  veneration  also  paid  to  the  memory  of  Henry 
VIII.  prompted  the  nation  to  defend  the  rights  of  his 
posterity ;  and  the  miseries  of  ancient  civil  wars  were  not 
so  entirely  forgotten,  that  men  were  willing,  by  a  depar- 
ture from  the  lawful  heir,  to  incur  the  danger  of  like 
bloodshed  and  confusion. 

Northumberland,  sensible  of  the  opposition  which 
he  must  expect,  had  carefully  concealed  the  destination 
made  by  the  king ;  and  in  order  to  bring  the  two  prin- 
cesses into  his  power,  he  had  had  the  precaution  to  engage 
the  council,  before  Edward's  death,  to  write  to  them  in 
that  prince's  name,  desiring  their  attendance,  on  pretencfc 
that  his  infirm  state  of  health  required  the  assistance  of 
their  counsel,  and  the  consolation  of  their  company^^ 
Edward  expired  before  their  arrival;  but  Northumber- 
land, in  order  to  make  the  princesses  fall  into  the  snare, 
kept  the  king's  death  still  secret ;  and  the  lady  Mary  had 
already  reached  Hoddesden,  within  half  a  day's  journey 
of  the  court.  Happily,  the  earl  of  Arundel  sent  her 
private  intelligence  both  of  her  brother's  death  and  of  th^ 
-conspiracy  formed  against  her-/  She  immediately  made 
haste  to  retire ;  and  she  arrived,  by  quick  journeys,  first 
at  Kenninghall  in  Norfolk,  then  at  Framlingham  in  Suf- 
folk ;  where  she  purposed  to  embark  and  escape  to  Flan- 
ders, ^  in  case  she  should  find  it  impossible  to  defend  her 
right  of  succession.  She  wrote  letters  to  the  nobility  and 
most  considerable  gentry  in  every  county  in  England; 
commanding  them  to  assist  her  in  the  defence  of  her 
'     crown  and  person.    And  she  despatched  a  message  to  the 
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oouAcil,  by  which  she  notified  to  diem  tihitt  her  brother's    CHAP, 
death  was  no  longer  a  secret  to  her,  promised  them  par-  y^m^^^^ 
don  for  past  offences,  and  required  them  immediately  to      ^^^ 
give  orders  for  proclaiming  her  in  London.^ 

Northumberland  found  that  farther   dissimulation 
was  fruitless:   He  went  to  Sionhouse,^  accompanied  by 
llie  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  others  of 
the   nobility;    and   he   approached  the   lady   Jane,  who 
resided  there,  with  all  the  respect  usually  paid  to  the 
sovereign*   Jane  was  in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of  these 
transactions;  and  it  was  with  equal   grief  and  surprise 
that  she  received  intelligence  of  them*'"     She  was  a  lady  Lady  Jaive 
of  an  amiable  person,  an  engaging  disposition,  accom-  ^^^^P' 
plished  parts ;  and  being  of  an  equal  age  with  the  late  queeo. 
king,  she  had  received  all  her  education  with  him,  and 
seemed  even  to  possess  greater  facility  in  acquiring  every 
part  of  manly  and  polite  literature.     She  had  attained  a 
&mtliar  knowledge  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  languages, 
besides  modem  tongues ;  had  passed  most  of  her  time  in 
an  application  to  learning;  and  expressed  a  great  indif- 
ference for  other  occupations  and  amusemetits  usual  with 
her  sex  and  station*     Roger  Ascham,  tutor  to  the  lady 
Elizabeth,  having  one  day  paid  her  a  visit,  found  her 
employed  in  reading  Plato,  while  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  engaged  in  a  party  of  hunting  in  the  park ;  and  on 
his  admiring  thie  singularity  of  her  choice,  she  told  him      « 
that  she  received  more  pleasure  from  that  author  than  the 
others  could  reap  from  all  their  sport  and  gaiety.*^     Her 
heart,  fuU  of  this  passion  for  literature  and  the  elegant 
arts,  and  of  tenderness  towards  her  husband,  who  was 
deserving  of  her  affections,  had  never  opened  itself  to  the 
flattering  allurements  of  ambition;   and  the  intdiligence 
of  her  elevation  to  the  throne  was  nowise  agreeable  to 
her*     She  even  refused  to  accept  of  the  present;  pleaded 
the  preferable  title  of  the  two  princesses ;  expressed  the 
dread  of  the   consequences  attending  an  enterprise   so 
dangerous,  not  to  say  so  criminal;  and  desired  to  remain 
in  the  private  station  in  which  she  was  bom*     Overcome 
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chap/  at  last  by  the  entreaties  rather  than  the  reasons  of  her 
^^/,,,V,  father  and  fi^ther-mJaw^  and  above  all  of  her  husband, 
1559.  ^^  submitted  to  their  ivill,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  re- 
linquish her  own  judgment.  It  was  then  usual  for  the 
kings  of  England,  after  their  accession,  to  pass  the  first 
days  in  the  Tower;  and  Northumberland  immediately 
conveyed  thither  the  new  sovereign.  All  the  oounscUors 
were  oUiged  to .  attend  her  to  that  fortress ;  and  by  this 
means  became  in  reality  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  North* 
umberland;  whose  will  they  were  necessitated  to  obey^ 
Orders  were  given  by  the  council  to  proclaim  Jane 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  but  these  orders  were  executed 
only  in  London  and  the  neighbouriiood.  No  apjdause 
ensued :  The  people  heard  the  proclamation  with  silence 
and  concern:  Some  even  expressed  their  s^m  and  con- 
tempt ;  and  one  Pot,  a  vintner's  apprei^cc,  was  severely 
punished  for  this  offence.  The  protestant  teachers  them* 
selves,  who  were  employed  to  convince  the  people  of 
Jape's  tide,  found  their  eloquence  fruitless ;  and  Ridley, 
bishop  of  London,  who  preached  a  sermon  to  that  purpose, 
wrought  no  effect  upon  his  audience. 

The  people  of  Suffolk,  meanwhile,  paid  their  attend* 
ance  on  Mary.  As  they  were  much  attached  to  the 
reformed  communion,  they  could  not  forbear,  amidst  their 
tenders  of  duty,  expressing  apprehensions  for  their  TeU< 
gion ;  but  when  she  assured  ^em  that  she  never  nieant 
to  change  the  laws  of  Edward,  they  enlisted  themselves 
in  her  cause  with  zeal  and  affection.  The  nobility  and 
gentry  daily  flocked  to  her,  and  brought  her  reinibrce- 
ment.  The  earls  of  Bath  and  Sussex,  the  eldest  sons  of 
lord  Wharton  and  lord  Mordaunt,  sir  William  Drury, 
sir  Henry  Benningfieid,  sir  Henry  Jernegan,  persons 
whose  interest  lay  in  the  neighbourhood,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  their  tenants  and  retainers.^  Sir  £dward  Has** 
tings,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  having  received 
a  commission  from  the  council  to  make  levies  for  the  lady 
Jane  %a  Buckinghamshire,  carried  over  his  troops,  which 
amounted  to  four  thousand  men,  and  joined  Mary.  Even 
a  fleet  which  had  been  sent  by  Northumberland  to  lie  off 
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this  coast  of  Suffolky  betag  forced  into  YarmouA  by  a    chap. 
stDFm,  was  engaged  to  declare  for  that  jMinceas* 


NoRTHVMBBRLAND,  hitberto  Utnded  by  ambition,  1553. 
saw  at  last  the  danger  gather  round  him,  and  knew  not 
to  what  hand  to  turn  himsctf*  He  had  levied  forces  which 
weve  assembled  at  London ;  but  dreading  the  cabals  of 
the  coortiers  and  counsellors,  whose  compliance  he  knew 
had  been  entirely  the  result  of  fear  or  artifice,  he  was 
r^iolved  to  keep  near  the  person  of  the  lady  Jane,  and 
sent  Suffolk  to  command  the  army*  But  .the  counsellors 
who  wished  to  remove  him,^  working  on  the  filial  tender-  • 
ness  of  Jane,  magnified  to  her  the  danger  to  which  her 
father  would  be  exposed ;  and  represented  that  North- 
umbeiland,  who  had  gained  reputation  by  formerly  sup- 
pnessing  a  rebellion  in  those  parts  was  more  proper  to 
command  in  that  enterprise.  The  duke  himself,  who 
knew  the  slender  capacity  of  Suffolk,  began  to  think  that 
ncme  but  himself  was  able  to  encounter  the  present  dan- 
ger ;  auad  he  agreed  to  take  on  him  the  command  of  the 
troops*  The  counsellors  attended  on  him  at  his  depar- 
ture with  the  highest  protestations  of  attachment,  and 
none  more  than  Arundel  his  mortal  enemy .^  As  he  went 
alimg,  he  remarked  the  disaffection  of  the  people,  which 
fcnreboded  a  fatal  issue  to  his  ambitious  h<^>es*  ^^  Many," 
foid  he  to  lord  Gray,  ^^  come  out  to  look  at  us,  but  I  find 
*'*'  not  one  who  cries,  Ged  speed  you  /"^ 

TuE  duke  had  no  sooner  reached  St*  Edmundsbury, 
than  he  found  his  army,  which  did  not  exceed  six  thou- 
sand men,  too  weak  to   encounter  the  queen's,''  which 
amounted  to  double  the  number*     He  wrote  to  the  coun- 
cil, desirmg  them  to  send  him  a  reinforcement ;  and  the 
counsellors  immediately  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to 
free  themselves  from  confinement.    They  left  the.  Tower,  Ladf  Jan^ 
as  if  they  meant  to  execute  Norduimberland's  commands;  i>y'the^ 
but  being  assembled  in  Baynard' s  casde,  a  house  belonging  people, 
to  Pembroke,  they  deliberated  ccmceming  the  method  of 
shaking  off  his  usurped  tyranny.     Arundel  began  the 
conference,  by  representing  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of 
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CHAP.  Northumberland,  the  exorbitancy  of  Us  ambitioa,  ike 
J^^^^\  criminal  enterprise  which  he  had  projected,  and  the  guilt 
1555  ^  which  he  had  involved  the  whole  council;  and  he 
affirmed,  that  the  only  n^iethod  of  making  atonement  for 
their  past  offences,  was  by  a  speedy  return  to  the  daty 
which  they  owed  to  their  lawful  sovereign/  This  motion 
was  seconded  by  Pembroke,  who,  clapping  his  hand  to 
his  sword,  swore  he  was  ready  to  fight  any  man  thi^ 
expressed  himself  of  a  contrary  sentiment.  The  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London  were  immediately  sent  for,  who 
discovered  great  alacrity  in  obeying  the  orders  diey  re- 
ceived to  proclaim  Mary*  The  people  expressed  their 
approbation  by  shouts  of  applause*  Even  Suffolk,  who 
commanded  in  the  Tower,  finding  resistance  fruitless, 
opened  the  gates,  and  declared  for  the  queen*  The  lady 
Jane,  after  the  vain  pageantry  of  wearing  a  crown  during 
ten  days,  returned  to  a  private  life  with  more  satisfaction 
than  she  felt  when  the  royalty  was  tendered  to  her  :^  And 
the  messengers  who  were  sent  to  Northumberiand  widi 
orders  to  lay  down  his  arms,  found  that  he  had  despaired 
of  success,  was  deserted  by  all  his  followers, .  and  had 
already  proclaimed  the  queen,  with  exterior  marks  of  joy 
The  qnecn  and  satisfaction*^  The  people  every  where,  on  the  queen's 
edandac-  approach  to.  London,  gave  sensible  expressions  of  their 
Mnd  h>yalty  and  attachment.  And  the  lady  Elizabeth  met  her 
at  the  head  of  a  thousand  horse,  which  that  princess  had 
levied  in  order. to  support  their  joint  title  against  the 
usurper.* 

The  queen  gave  orders  for  -  taking  into  custody  the 
duke  of  Northumberland,  who  fell  on  his  knees  to  the 
earl  of  Arundel  that  arrested  him,  and  abjectly  begged 
his  life.^  At  the  same  time  were  committed  the  earl  of 
Warwic,  his  eldest  son,  lord  Ambrose  and  lord  Henry 
Dudley,  two  of  his  younger  sons,  sir  Andrew  Dudley, 
his  brother,  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  sir  Thomas  Palmer,  and  sir  John  Gates. 
The  queen  afterwards  confined  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  lady 
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Jsoie  Gray,  aitd  lord  Guilford  Dudley*  But  Mary  was  chaf. 
desirous,  in  the  beginniilg  of  her  reign,  to  acquire  popu-  ^^7^ 
larity  by  the  appearance  of  clemency;  and  because  the 
couns^ors  pleaded  constraint  as  an  excuse  for  their  trea- 
son, she  extended  her  pardon  to  most  of  them.  Suffolk 
himself  recovered  his  liberty;  and  he  owed  this  indulgence 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  contempt  entertained  of  his 
capacity.  But  the  guilt  of  Northumberland  was  too  great, 
as  well  as  his  ambition  and  courage  too  dangerous,  to 
permit  him.  to  entertain  any  reasonable  hopes  of  life* 
When  brought  to  his  trial,  he  only  desired  permission  to 
ask  two  questions  of  the  peers  appointed  to  sit  on  his 
jury;  whether  a  man  could  be  guilty  of  treason  that 
obeyed  orders  given  him  by  the  council  under  the  great 
seal  ?  and  whether  those  who  were  involved  in  the  same 
gtult  with  himself  could  sit  as  his  judges  ?  Being  told  that 
^e  great  seal  of  an  usurper  was  no  authority,  and  that 
persons  not  lying  under  any  sentence  of  attainder  were 
still  innocent  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  might  be  admit- 
ted on  any  jury  f'  he  acquiesoed,  and  pleaded  guilty*  At  ^sd  Aug. 
his  execution,  he  made  profession  of  the  catholic  religion,  beriand^ 
and  told  the  people  that  they  never  would  enjoy  tranquil-  e^tecuted 
lity  till  they  returned  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors: 
Whether  that  such  were  his  real  sentiments,  which  he 
had  formerly  disguised  from  interest  and  ambition,  or 
that  he  hoped  by  this  dedaration  to  render  the  queen 
more  favourable  to  his  family**^  Sir  Thomas  Palmer  and 
sir  John  Gates  suffered  with  him;  and  this  was  all  the 
blood  spilled  on  account  of  so  dangerous  and  criminal  an 
enterprise  against  the  rights  of  the  sovereign.  Sentence 
was  pronounced  against  the  lady  Jane  and  lord  Guilford; 
but  without  any  present  intention  of  putting  it  in  execu- 
tion. The  youth  and  innocence  of  the  persons,  neither 
of  whom  had  reached  their  seventeenth  year,  pleaded 
sufficiently  in  their  favour. 

When  Mary  first  arrived  in  the  Tower,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  had  been  detained  prisoner  during  all  the 
last  reign ;  Courtney,  son  of  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  who 
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€HA,T,    without  being  charged  with  any  crime^  had  been  subjected 
XXXYI.  ^  ^^^  same  punishment  ever  since  his  father's  attainder ; 
Gardiner,  Tonstal,  and  Bonner,  who  had  been  confined 
for  their  adhering  to  the  catholic  cause,  appeared  before 
her  and  implored  her  clemency  and  protection.^     They 
were  all  of  them  restored  to  their  liberty,  and  imnaedi^ely 
admitted  to  her  confidence  and  favour.     Norfolk's  attain- 
der, notwithstanding  that  it  had  passed  in  parliament,  was 
represented  as  null  and  invalid;  because,  among  other 
informalities,  no  special  matter  had  been  alleged  against 
him,  except  wearing  a  coat  of  arms  which  he  and  his 
ancestors  without  giving  any  offence  had  always  made  use 
of,   in  the  face  of  the   court  and  of  the   whole  nation. 
Coiu-tney  soon  after  received  the  title  of  earl  of  Devon- 
shire; and  though  educated  in  such  close   confinement, 
that  he  was  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  w<»rld,  he 
soon  acquired  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  courtier  and 
a  gentleman,  and  made  a  considerable  figure  during  the 
few  years  which  he  lived  after  he  recovered  his  liberty/ 
Besides  performing  all  those  popular  acts,  which,  though 
they  only  affected  individuals,  were  very  acceptable  to  the 
nation,  the  queen  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  herself  with 
the  public,  by  granting  a  general  pardon,   though  with 
some  exceptions,  and  by  remitting  the  subsidy  voted  to 
her  brother  by  the  last  parliament.*^ 

Th£  joy  arising  from  the  snccession  of  the  lawiul 
heir,  and  from  the  gracious  demeanor  of  the  sovereign, 
hindered  not  the  people  from  being  agitated  with  great 
anxiety  concerning  the  state  of  religion ;  and  as  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  inclined  to  the  protestant  communion,  the 
apprehensions  entertained  concerning  the  principles  and 
prejudices  of  the  new  queen  were  -pretty  general.  The 
legitimacy  of  Mary's  birth  had  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
connected  with  the  papal  authority;  and  l^at  princess, 
being  educated  with  her  mother,  had  imbibed  the  strongest 
attachment  to  the  catholic  communion,  and  the  highest 
aversion  to  those  new  tenets,  whence  she  believed  all  the 
misfortunes  of  her  family  had  originally  sprung*  The 
discouragements  which  she  lay  under  from  her  father, 
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though  tt  last  they  bitiaght  her  to  comply  with  hia  will^    C#AP. 
tended  still  more  to  increase  her  disgust  to  the  reformers ; 


and  the  vexations  which  the  protector  and  the  council  1553 
gave  her  during  Edward's  reignvhad  no  other  effect  than 
to  confirm  her  farther  in  her  prejudices.  Naturally  of  a 
sour  and  obstinate  temper^  and  irritated  by  oontradictioa 
9nd  misfortunes,  she  possessed  all  the  qualities  fitted  to 
compose  a  bigot;  and  her  extreme  ignorance  rendered 
her  utterly  incapable  of  doubt  in  her  own  belief,  or  of 
indulgence  to  the  opinions  of  others.  The  nation  there- 
fore had  great  reason  to  dread  not  only  the  abolition,  but 
the  persecution  of  the  established  religion  from  the  zeal 
of  Mary;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  she  discovered  her 
intentions. 

Gardiner,  Bomier,  Tonstal,  Day,  Heath,  and  Vesey,  Catholic 
were  reinstated  in  their  sees,  either  by  a  direct  act  of  J^^<f. 
power,  or  what  is  nearly  the  same,  by  the  sentence  of 
comnussioners  appointed  to  review  their  trial  and  con-* 
demnation.     Though  the  bishopric  of  Durham  had  been 
dissolved  by  authority  of  parliament,  the  queen  erected  it 
anew  by  letters  patent,  and  replaced  Tonstal  in  his  rega-    . 
iities  as  well  as  his  revenue.    On  pretence  of  discouraging 
controversy,  she  silenced,  by  an  act  of  prerogative,  all  the 
preachers   throughout  England,    except  such   as   should 
obtain  a  particular  license ;  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that 
Bone  but  the  catholics  would  be  favoured  with  this  privi- 
lege.    Holgate,  archbishop  of  York,  Coverdale,  bishop  of 
£xeter,  Ridley  of  London,  and  Hooper  of  Glocester,  were 
thrown  into  prison;  whither  old  Latimer  also  was  sent 
soon  after.     The  zealous  bishops  and  priests  were  en- 
couraged in  their  forwardness  to  revive  the  mass,  though 
contrary  to  the   present  laws.     Judge  Hales,  who  had 
discovered  such  constancy  in  defending  the  queen's  title, 
lost  all  his  merit  by  an  opposition  to  those  illegal  practices: 
and  being  committed  to  custody,  was  treated  with  such 
severity,  that  he  fell  into  frenzy^  and  killed  himself.   The 
men  of  Suffolk  were  browbeaten ;  because  they  presumed 
to  plead  the  promise  which  the  queen,  when  they  enlisted 
themselves  in  her  service,  had  given  them  of  maintaining 
the  reformed  religion :    One  in  particular  was  set  in  the 
pillory,  because  he  had.  been  too  perMnptorv  in  recalling 
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cu^V'    to  her  memory  the  engagements  which  she  had  taken  oil 

S^^sr^^lj  ^^^^  occasion,  and  though  the  queen  still  promised  in  a 

1553.      public  declaration  before  the  council,   to  tolerate   those 

who  differed  from  her,  men  foresaw  that  this  engagementt 

like  the  former,  would  prove  but  a  feeble  security  when 

set  in  opposition  to  religious  prejudices. 

The  merits  of  Cranmer  towards  the  queen  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  had  been  considerable ;  and  he  had  suc- 
cessfully  emplo^'ed   his    good   offices    in   mitigating   the 

.  severe    prejudices  which   that  monarch  had  entertained 

against  her.  But  the  active  part  which  he  had  borne  in 
promoting  her  mother's  divorce,  as  well  as  in  conducting 
the  reformation,  had  made  him  the  object  of  her  hatred; 
and  though  Gardiner  had  been  equally  forward  in  soliciting 
and  defending  the  divorce,  he  had  afterwards  made  suffi- 
cient atonement  by  his  sufferings  in  defence  of  the  catholic 
cause.  The  primate,  therefore,  had  reason  to  expect 
little  favour  during  the  present  reign ;  but  it  was  by  his. 
own  indiscreet  zeal  that  he  brought  on  himself  the  first 
violence  and  persecution.  A  report  being  spread,  that 
Cranmer,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  the  queen,  had  pro- 
mised to  officiate  in  the  Latin  service,  the  archbishop,  to 
t  wipe  off  this  aspersion,  published  a  manifesto  in  his  own 
defence.  Among  other  expressions,  he  there  said,  that  as 
the  devil  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  and  the  father  of 
lies,  he  had  at  this  time  stirred  up  his  servants  to  persecute 
Christ  and  his  true  religion  :  That  this  infernal  spirit  now 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  Latin  satisfactory  masses,  a 
thing  of  his  own  invention  and  device ;  and  in  order  to 
effect  his  purpose,  had  falsely  made  use  of  Cranmer's 
name  and  authority  :  And  that  the  mass  is  not  only  with- 
out foundation,  either  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  the  practice 

•  of  the  primitive  church,  but  likewise  discovers  a  plain 

contradiction  to  antiquity  and  the  inspired  writings,  and 
is  besides  replete  with  many  horrid  blasphemies.^  On 
the  publication  of  this  inflammator}'  paper,  Cranmer  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  was  tried  for  the  part  which  he 
had  acted  in  concurring  with  the  lady  Jane,  and  opposing 
the  queen's  accession.     Sentence  of  high  treason  was  pro- 

f  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  94.    Heylin,  p.  25.    Godwin,  p.  336.    Bui'nct,  vol.  ii.  CoL 
No., 8.    Cranm.  Mem.  p.  305.    Thaanus,  lib.  13.  c.  3. 


Bounced  against  him;  2md  though  his  guilt  was  shared    CHAP, 
with  the  whole  privy  council,  and  was  even  less  than  that    ^^'^  ^^ 
of  the  greater  part  of  them,  this  sentence,  however  severe,      j^^g 
must    be   allowed  entirely  legal.     Tf^e   execution  of  it, 
however,  did  not  follow,  and  Cranmer  was  reserved  for  a 
more  cruel  punishment. 

Peter  Martyr,  seeing  a  persecution  gathering  against 
the  refotoiers,  desired  leave  to  withdraw  ;^  and  while 
some  zealous  catholics  moved  for  his  commitment,  Gar- 
diner both  pleaded  that  he  had  come  over  by  an  invitation  h. 
from  the  government,  and  generously  furnished  him  with 
supplies  for  his  journey :  But  as  bigoted  zeal  still  in- 
creased, his  wife's  body,  which  had  been  interred  at 
Oxford,  was  afterwards  dug  up  by  public  orders,  and 
buried  in  a  dunghill.^  The  bones  of  Bucer  and  Fagius, 
two  foreign  reformers,  were  about  the  same  time  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  at  Cambridge/  John  a  Lasco  was 
first  silenced,  then  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom  with 
his  congregation.  The  greater  part  of  the  foreign  pro- 
testants  followed  him ;  and  the  nation  thereby  lost  many 
useful  hands  for  arts  and  manufactures.  Several  £nglish 
protestants  also  took  shelter  in  foreign  parts ;  and  every 
thing  bore  a  dismal  aspect  for  the  reformation.                              , 

During  this  revolution  of  the  court,  no  protectioo  5th  Oct 
was  expected  by  protestants  from  the  parliament,  which  ment 
was  summoned  to  assemble.  A  zealous  reformer^  pre- 
tends, that  great  violence  and  iniquity  were  used  in  the 
elections ;  but  besides  that  the  authority  of  this  writer  is 
inconsiderable,  that  practice,  as  the  necessities  of  govern- 
ment seldom  required  it,  had  not  hitherto  been  often 
employed  in  England^  There  still  remained  such  numbers 
devoted  by  opinion  or  aife^tion  to  many  principles  of  the 
ancient  religion,  that  the  authority  of  the  crown  was  able 
to  give  such  candidates  the  preference  in  most  elections ; 
and  all  those  who  hesitated  to  comply  with  the  court 
religion,  rather  declined  taking  a  seat,  which  while  it 
rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  queen,  could  afterwards 
afford  them  no  protection  against  the  violence  of  prerogar 

g  Heylin,  p.  26.    Godwin,  p.  336.   Cranni.  Mem.  p.  317.         h  Hejlin,  p.  26. 

1  Saunders  de  Schion.     Anglic.  k  Beale.    But  Fox,  who  lived  at  Uie 

time,  and  is  very  minute  in  his  narratives,  says  nothing  of  the  matter.  See  vol. 
iii.  p.  16. 
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CMAt».  tive.  It  soon,  appeared,  therefore,  that  a  majority  of  the 
^^^^'  commons  would  be  obsequious  to  Marjr*8  designs ;  and 
as  the  peers  were  mostly  attached  to  the  court,  from 
interest  or  expectations,  little  opposition  was  expected 
froii^  that  quarter. 

In  opening  the  parliament,  the  court  showed  a  con- 
tempt of  the  laws,  by  celebrating  before  the  two  houses  a 
mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Latin  tongue,)/attended 
with  all  the  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies,  though  abolished 
ty  act  of  parliament.-  Taylor,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  having 
refused  to  kneel  at  this  service,  was  severely  handled, 
and  was  violently  thrust  out  of  the  house*"^  The  queen, 
however,  still  retained  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the 
church  of  England ;  and  it  was  generally  pretended,  that 
the  intention  of  the  court  was  only  to  restore  religion  to 
the  same  condition  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  Henry; 
but  that  the  other  abuses  of  popery,  which  were  the  most 
grievous  to  the  nation,  would  never  be  revived. 

The  first  bill  passed  by  the  parliament  was  of  a  popu- 
lar nature,  and  abolished  every  species  of  treason  not  con*- 
tained  in  the  statute  of  Edward  HI.  and  every  species  o£ 
felony  that  did  not  subsist  before  the  first  of  Henry  VIII." 
The  parliament  next  declared  the  queen  to  be  legitimate^ 
ratified  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Catharine  of  Arragon, 
annulled  the  divorce  pronounced  by  Cranmer,®  whom 
they  greatly  blamed  on  that  account.  No  mention,  how* 
ever,  is  made  of  the  pope's  authority,  as  any  ground  of 
the  marriage.  All  the  statutes  of  king  Edward,  with  re- 
gard to  religion,  were  repealed  by  one  vote.*^  The  attaih*- 
der  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  reversed ;  and  this  act  of 
justice  was  more  reasonable  than  the  declaring  of  that  at- 
tainder invalid  without  farther  authority.  Many  clauses 
of  the  riot  act  passed  in  the  late  reign  were  revived :  A 
step  which  eluded  in  a  great  measure  the  popular  statute 
enacted  at  the  first  meeting  of  parliament. 

NoTwiTHSTAKDiNG  the  compliance  of  the  two  houses 
with  the  queen's  inclinations,  they  had  still  a  reserve  in 
certain  articles ;  and  her  choice  of  a  husband  in  particular 

1  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  Jd.  m  Barnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  252.         n  Maris,  te8S.i  c.  1. 

By  tkis  repeal,  though  it  was  in  eeneral  popalar^  the  elauae  of  5  &  6  Ed'w.  \n[. 
e.  11.  WRS  lost,  ivhieh  required  the  confronting  of  tvro  -witnesses,  in  order  to 
prove  any  treason.  e  Marise^  sess.  ii.  c.  1.  ^       pi  Marfse,  sesi.  il.  e,  X*  ' 
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was  of  such  importance  to  national  interest,  that  they  CHAP, 
were  determined  not  to  submit  tamely  in  that  respect  to  ^^5^^^. 
her  will  and  pleaftiire*  There  were  three  marriages,**  con*  1553  * 
cemingwhich  it  ^ps  supposed  that  Mary  had  deliberated 
after  her  accession.  The  first  person  proposed  to  her  was 
Courtney,  earl  of  Devonshire,  who  being  an  Englislnnan 
nearly  aHied  to  the  crown,  could  not  fail  of  being  accept- 
able to  the  nation ;  and  as  he  was  of  an  engaging  person  and 
luldress,  he  had  visibly  gained  on  the  queen's  affections,' 
fttid  hints  "were  dropped  him  of  her  favourable  disposi- 
tions towards  him/  But  that  nobleman  neglected  these 
overtures,  and  seemed  rather  to  attach  himself  to  the  lady 
£Iizabedi,  whose  youth  and  agreeable  conversation  he 
preferred  to  all  the  power  and  grandeur  of  her  sister. 
This  choice  occasioned  a  great  coldness  in  Mary  towards 
Devonshire ;  and  made  her  break  out  in  a  declared  ani- 
mosity against  Elizabeth.  The  ancient  quarrel  between 
their  mothers  had  sunk  deep  into  the  malignant  heart  of 
the  queen ;  and  after  the  declaration  made  by  parliament 
in  favour  of  Catharine's  marriage,  she  wanted  not  a  pre- 
tence for  representing  the  birth  of  her  sister  as  illegitimate* 
The  attachment  of  Elizabeth  to  the  reformed  religion 
trended  Mary^s  bigotry ;  and  as  the  yqung  princess  had 
made  some  difficulty  in  disguising  her  sentiments,  violent  ^'^ 
meifaces  had  been  employed  to  bring  her  to  compliance.' 
But  when  the  queen  found  that  Elizabeth  had  obstructed 
her  views  in  a  point  which  perhaps  touched  her  still  more 
ne«frly,  her  resentment,  excited  by  pride,  no  longer  knew 
any  bounds  ;  and  the  princess  was  visibly  exposed  to  the 
greatest  danger.* 

Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  never  taken  priest's  orders, 
was  another  party  proposed  to  the  queen ;  and  there  ap- 
peared many  reasons  to  induce  her  to  make  choice  of  thi& 
prelate.  The  high  character  of  Pole  for  virtue  and  hu- 
manity ;  the  great  regard  psdd  him  by  the  catholic  church, 
of  which  he  had  nearly  reached  the  highest  dignity  on  the 
death  of  Paul  III.  ;^  the  queen's  affections  foY  the  countess 
of  Salisbury,  his  mother,  who  had  once  been  her  governess ; 

q  Thnan.  lib.  S.  e.  3.  r  Depeches  de  Noailles,  r<A.  ii.  p.  147.  163.  214, 

(15.  vol.  Hi.  p.  27.  8  Godwin,  p.  389.        t  Dep.  de  NoaiUcs,  vol.  ii.  pasaim. 
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CHAP,    the  violent  animosity  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  on 
r^^'   account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Romish  communion ;  all 


I5i3.  these  considerations  had  a  powerful  influence  on  Mary* 
But  the  cardinal  was  now  in  the  declin^of  life ;  and  hav- 
ing contracted  habits  of  study  and  retirement,  he  was  re- 
presented to  her  as  unqualified  for  the  bustle  of  a  court 
and  the  hurry  of  business.*  The  queen,  therefore,  drop- 
ped all  thoughts  of  that  alliance  :  But  as  she  entertained 
a  great  regard  for  Pole's  wisdom  and  virtue,  she  still  in- 
tended to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  in  the  administra- 
tion of  her  government.  She  secretly  entered  into  a  ne- 
gotiation with  Commendone,  an  agent  of  cardinal  Dan- 
dino,  legate  at  Brussels ;  she  sent  assurances  to  the  pope, 
then  Julius  III.  of  her  earnest  desire  to  reconcile  herself 
and  her  kingdoms  to  the  holy  see ;  and  she  desired  that 
Pole  might  be  appointed  legate  for  the  performance  of 
that  pious  office.'^  •  v 

These  two  marriages  being  rejected,  the  queen  cast 
her  eye  towards  the  emperor's  family,  from  which  her 
mother  was  descended,  and  which  during  her  own  dis- 
tresses had  always  afforded  her  countenance  and  protec- 
tion. Charles  V.  who  a  few  years  before  was  almost  ab- 
solute master  of  Germany,  had  exercised  his  power  in 
such  an  arbitrary  manner,  that  he  gave  extreme  di&gust 
to  the  nation,  who  apprehended  the  total  extinction  of 
their  liberties  from  the  encroachments  of  that  monarch.* 
Religion  had  served  him  as  a  pretence  for  his  usurpations  ; 
and  from  the  same  principle  he  met  with  that  opposition 
which  overthrew  his  grandeur  and  dashed  all  his  ambitious 
hopes.  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  enraged  that  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  who,  by  his  advice  and  on  his  assu- 
rances, had  put  himself  into  the  emperor's  hands,  should 
be  unjustly  detained  a  prisoner,  formed  a  secret  conspiracy 
among  the  protestant  princes ;  and  covering  his  intentions 
with  the  most  artful  disguises,  he  suddenly  marched  his 
forces  against  Charles,  and  narrowly  missed  becoming 
master  of  his  person.  The  protestants  flew  to  arms  in 
every  quarter ;  and  their  insurrection,  aided  by  an  inva«- 
sion  from  France,  reduced  the  emperor  to  such  difficulties 

X  Heylin>  p.  31.  y  Burnet,  tqL  ii.  p.  2SS.  z  Thuitnus,  lib.  4.  c.  17. 
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that  he  wa$  oUiged  to  submit  to  Uttm  ef  peace,  which   CHAP. 
tnsured  the  independency  of  Gwinany.     To  retrieve  his   -^^^^*- 
honour. he  made  an  attack  on  France ;  and  laying  siege  to     |^^ 
Mentz  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  he  con^ 
ducted  the  enterprise  in  person,  and  seemed  determined 
at  all  hazards  to  succeed  in  an  undertaking  which  had  fixed 
the  attention  of  £urope*     But  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  de- 
fended Mentz,  with  a  garrison  composed  of  the  bravest 
nobility  of  France,  exerted  such  vigilance,  conduct,  and 
valour,  that  the  siege  was  protracted  to  the  depth  of  win-^ 
ter ;    and  the  emperor  found  it  dangerous  to  persevere  any 
longer.     He  retired  with  the  remains  of  his  army  into  the 
Low  Countries,  much  dejected  with  that  reverse  of  for- 
tune which  in  his  declining  years  had  so  fatally  overtaken 
him* 

No  sooner  did  Charles  hear  of  the  death  of  Edward 
and  the  accession  of  his  kinswoman  Mary  to  the  crown  of 
England,  than  he  formed  the  scheme  of  acquiring  that 
kingdom  to  his  family ;  and  he  hoped  by  this  incident  to 
balsmce  all  the  losses  which  he  had  sustained  in  Germany* 
His  son  Philip  was  a  widower ;  and  though  he  was  only      "• 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  eleven  years  younger  than  the 
queen,  this  objection  it  was  thought  would  be  overlooked, 
and  there  was  no  reason  to  despair  of  her  still  Jbaving  a 
numerous  issue*      The  emperor,  therefore,  immediately 
sent  over  an  agent  to  signify  his  intentions  to  Mary,  who, 
pleased  with  the  support  of  so  powerful  an  alliance,  and 
glad  to  unite  herself  more  closely  with  her  mother's  fa- 
mily, to  which  she  was  ever  strongly  attached,  readily 
embraced  the  proposal*     Norfolk,  Arundel,  and  Paget, 
gave  their  advice  for  the  match :   And  Gardiner,  who  was 
become    prime   minister,    and   who    had  been  promoted 
to  the  office  of  chjmcellor,  finding  how  Mary's  inclina- 
tions lay,  seconded  the  project  of  the  Spanish  alliance*  At 
the  same  time  he  represented  both  to  her  and  the  emperor, 
lie  necessity  of  stopping  all  farther  innovations  in  religion 
ill  the  completion  of  the  marriage.     He  observed  that  the 
parliament  amidst  all  their  compliances  had  discovered 
vident  symptoms  of  jealousy,-  and  seemed  at  present  de- 
ermined  to  grant  no  farther  concessions  in  favour  of  the 
atholic  religion  :    That  though  they  might  make  a  sacri- 
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XHAF.    fice  to  their  sovereign  of  some  speculative  pnocifiies  whick 
XX.  VI*  ^^y,  j^j  ^^^  ^^Y\  eomprehead,  or  of  some  rites  which 


1553.  seemed  not  of  any  great  moment,  they  had  imbibed  such 
strong  prejudices  against  the  pretended  usurpations  and 
exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  that  they  would  with 
great  diAcuhjr  be  again  brought  to  submit  to  its  authority : 
That  the  (kmger  of  resuming  the  abbey  lands  would  alarm 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  induce  them  to- encourage  the 
prepossessions  which  were  but  too  general  among  the 
people,  against  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  catholic 
church  1  That  much  pains  had  been  taken  to  prejudice  the 
nation  against  the  Spanish  alliance ;  and  if  that  point  w^e 
urged  at  the  same  time  with  farther  changes  in  religion,  it 
would  hazard  a  general  revolt  and. insurrection:  That 
the  marriage  being  once  completed,  would  give  authority 
to  the  queen's  measures,  and  enable  her  afterwards  to  for- 
ward the  pioOs  work  in  which  she  was  engaged :  And 
that  it  was  even  necessary  previously  to  reconcile  the  peo- 
ple to  the  marriage,  by  rendering  the  conditions  extremely 
favourable  to  the  English,  and  such  as  would  seem  to 
ensure  them  their  independency,  and  the  entire  possession 
of  their  ancient  laws  and  privileges.^ 

The  emperor  well  acquainted  widi  the  prudence  and 
experiebce  of  Gardiner,  assented  to  all  these  reasons  ;  and 
he  endeavoured  to  temper  the  zeal  of  Mary,  by  represmt* 
ing  the  necessity  of  proceeding  gradually  in  the  g2:e.at 
work  of  converting  the  nation.  Hearing  that  cardinal 
Pole,  more  sincere  in  his  religious  opinions,  and  less 
guided  by  the  maxims  of  human  policy,  after  having  sent 
contrary  advice  to  the  queen,  had  set  out  on  his  journey 
to  England,  where  he  was  to  exercise  his  legatine  com- 
mission ;  he  thought  proper  t<y  stop  him  at  Dillinghen,  a 
town  on  the  Danube';  and  he  afterwards  obtained  Mary^s 
consent  for  this  detention.  The  negotiation  for  the  mar- 
riage meanwhile  proceeded  apace ;.  and  Mary's  intentions 
of  espousing  Philip  became  generally  known  to  the  nation. 
The  commons,  who  hoped  they  had  gained  the  queen 
by  the  concessions  which  they  had  already  made,  were 
alarmed  to  hear  that  she  was  resolved  to  contract  a  for- 
eign alliance ;  and  they  sent  a  committee  to  remonstrate 

» 
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in  strong  termft  agaiiurt  that  danget<Kis  measure*    To  pre-    chap. 
'vent  farther  applications  of  die  sfone  kind,  she  thought  ^^^^Y^V 
proper  to  dissolve  the  parliaflGkent.  ^^53 

A  CONVOCATION .  had  been  suaiininie4  at  the  ssiiOk^ 
time  vriA  the  parliament;  mid  the  majority  her^  also  s^p- 
peared  to  be  of  the  ecnart  religion.  An.  offer  was  very 
frsmkly  made  by  the  Romanists,  to  dispute  cciiceming  the 
{XMQls  controverted  between  the  two  communions ;  and  as 
transubslanmtion  was  the  article  which  of  all  others  they 
deemed  llie>  diiarest;  smd  foiiinded  on  the  most  irresistible 
ai^umeotB,  diey  diose  to  try  their  strength  by  defending 
it  The  protestants  pushed  thev  dispute  as  far  as  the  cla- 
mour and  noise  of  their  antagonists  would  permit ;  and 
they  fondly  imagined  that  th«y  had  obtained  some  advan- 
'tage,  when  in  the  course  of  the  debate  they  obliged  the 
catholics  to  av^w  that,  according  to  their  doctrine,  Christ 
had  in  his  last  supper  held  himself  in  his  hsnd^  and  had 
•swallowed  and  eaten  himsdif»^  This  triumph^  however,  was 
eonfined  only  to  their  own  party :  The  Romanists  main- 
.tained,  that  their  champions  had  clearly  the  better  of  the 
day ;  diat  liieir  adversaries  were  blind  and  obstinate  here- 
tics; that  nothing  but  thempst  extreme  depravity  of 
heart  could  induce  men  to  contest  such-  self  evident  prin- 
ciples; and  that  the  severed  punishments  were  due  to 
their  perverse  wickedness.  So  pleased  were  they  with 
their  superiority  in  this  favourite  point,  that  they  soon  af'^ 
.ter  renewed  the  dii^ute  at  Oxford :  and  to  show  that  they 
•feared  no  fdiice  of  learning  or  abilities,  where,  reason  was 
so  evidently  on  their  side,  they  sent  thither  Cranmer,  Lali- 
sner,  and  Ridley,  under  a  guard,  to  try  whether  these  re- 
nowned controversialists  could  find  any  appearance  of  ar- 
gument to  defend  their  baffled  principles.''  The  issue  of 
/^e  debate,  was  very  different  from  what  it  appeared  to  be 
a  few  years  before,  in  a  famous  conference .  held  at  the 
same  place  during  the  reign  of  Ed%:v;ard. 

After  the  pariiam^eut  and  convocation  were  dUmis^     15^4. 
sed,  the  new  laws  with  regard  to  religion,  though  they 
bad  been  anticipated  in  most  places  by  the  zeal  of  the  ca-    • 
tholics,   cotmtenanced  by  government,   were    still    more 
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CHAP,  op^ly  put  ill  leMtoiioii :  The  iiisi»  watt  ettrv  wheKe  re- 
^^^  establTshed  =;  imd  marriage  vr»B  deelaivd  to  be  incompati- 
ble with  any  spiritual  offioe.  ft  has  been  ataerted  by  some 
writers^  thut  iltt«e  foutths  ^  the  elet^  "Wfe  at  ibis  time 
deprivied  of  their  Ihrings ;  tb<mgh43«lfer  hialdriaiiSf  moreae- 
curate,®  have  etrtAmated  -llie  nuiaiber  tif  suiereps  to  be  fitar 
ffhort'df  tMs  ]prdperfii€>n«  A  viaitaidmi  f/^as  appointed,  in 
order  to  restore  more  f>erfectly  the  ttmstm*  and  the  ancient 
rites.  Atnom^  other  attkks,  the  coasamaiMvrB  woe  en- 
joined to  forbid  the  ^oath  of  anpreaaai^  to  be  taten  by  the 
dergy  on  their  receiving  any  benefee«^  It  k  to  be  ob* 
served,  %hat  this  otfCfa  had  4been  esrtabliibed  by  the  laws  of 
Henry  VIII.  wWcJh  were  sfdll  in  force* 

Th)8  violent  said  sudden  cfa»»ge  of  religion  laspired 
^tfae  protectants  With  great  ^eontttnt;  and  even  idfected 
indifferent  spectators  with  coticern,  by  liie  hardships  tx> 
which  so  many  individuals  were  on  that  account  escposed* 
But  the  Spanish  match  was  a  point  of  more  genendcim- 
cern,  and  diiftised  universal  apprehensions  for  the  liber^ 
and  independence  of  the  nation^.  •  To  obviate  all  clamoar, 
the  articles  of  marriage  were  ch^wnas  finvoutahle  as  pos- 
sible for  the  interest  and  sffcurity,  and  even  grandeur  of 
England.    It  was  agreed  that  though  PfaiSp  should  have 
the  title  of  king,  the  adn&inistration  should  be 'entirely  is 
the  queen;  that  no  foreigner  -should 'be  capable' of  enjoys 
ing  any  office  in  the  kingdom ;  that  no  linnavatian  should 
be  made  in  the  English  laws,  customs,  and  privileges ;  that 
Philip  should  not  carry  the  <jueen  abroad  without  her  con- 
sent, nor  any  of  her  children  without  the  consent  of  the 
^    nobility ;  that  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year  should  be  set- 
tled as  her  jointure ;  that  the  male  issue  of  this  marriage 
should  inherit,  together  with  Eiigland,  both  Burgundy  and 
the  'Lo%v  Countries ;  and  that  if  Don  Carlos,  Philip's  son 
by  his  former  marriage,  should  die  and  his  line  be  extinct^ 
the  queen's  issue,  whether  male  or  female,  should  inhtt'it 
Spain,  Sicily,  Milan,  and  all  "the  other  dominions  of  Phi- 
lip.*    Such  was  the  treaty  of  marriage  signed  by  count 
15th  Jan.    Eginont,   and   three    other    ambassadors    seat   over   to 
England  by  the  emperor.' 
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Tiii£9£  av^dbh  wh^  {Mihlishcdi  gwe  no  satisfaction  GIM^- 
tp  the  itttiott:  It  Yf9^  upiu^isaUy  44ti4  tliat  tbe  emperor,  ^^!^ 
A  erctarto  get  posaeaaien  of  Eagland^  iko\44  verbally  ^^^^^ 
a^pnee  la  »iy  t»f»s ;  luid  thj&  gr4»«^eir  a4v4Al»ge  there  apr 
pt^ared  m  the  eoii<|itk»ift  which  he  grjMiteds  the  more  cec* 
twi^  Bftiglit  in  be  eondiKied  that  he  had  no  iieriouj»  in* 
teiifiMA  o£^4aibiarviiig  th^m :  That  the  usual  iraiMi  aad  um^ 
bition  of  thaft&nitiiaffch  might  aasure  the  nation,  of  such  a 
conduct^  aodhia  son  Philip,  while  he  inherited  these 
vioet  from  his  fathert  added  to  them  tyramiy>  suUeime^, 
pridti^  apd  bttrbatifty,  mivre  ^bngerous  vices  of  his  own ; 
That  Kffighind  wcHild  become  a  province,  and  a  province 
to  a  kingdom  which  uauaUy  exercised  the  mpst  violent  au« 
tliorii^  over  all  her  depend^t  d^MilHuons :  that  the  Ne<* 
dmrknds^  Mibm,  Sicily,  I^^aples,  groaned  undcx  the  bur- 
den of  Spanish  tjrtaany^  and  throughout  all  the  new  coui^ 
quests  in  America  there  had  been  displayed  scenes  of  un* 
rden^^ng  cruelty,  hitherto  unknqwnin  the  history  of  man- 
kmd;  That  the  inquisition  was  a  tribunal  invented  by 
ik^  ^anaical  nation ;  and  would  infallibly,  with  all  their 
other  laws  and  institutions,  be  introduced  into  England : 
And  that  the  divided  sentiments  of  the  people  with  re* 
g^rd  to  religion  would  subject  multitudes  to  this  iniqui- 
tous tribunal,  and  would  reduce  the  whole  nation  to  the 
moat  abject  servitude*^ 

Th£S£  complaints  being  diffused  every  where,  prepa- 
red the  people  for  a  rebellion ;  and  had  any  foreign  power 
:  given  them  encouragement,  or  any  great  man  appeared  to 
head,  them,  the  consequeuces  might  have  proved  fatal  to 
the  queen's  authority.  But  tl^  king  of  France,  though 
engaged  in  hostiliues  with  the  emperor,  refused  to  concur 
in  any  proposal  for  sa  insurrection,  lest,  he  should  afford 
Mary  a  [pretence  for  dedaiiing  w^  against  hiin.^  And  the 
more  prudeiit  part  of  the  nol^ility  thought  that  as  the 
ev&  of  the  Spanish  alliance  were  only  dreaded  at  a  dis« 
tance,  matters,  were  not  yet  fuUy  prepared  for  a  general 
revolt*  .  Som^  persons,  however,  more  turbulent  than  the  4- 

rest,  believed  that  it  would  he  safer  so  prevent  than  to  re- 
dress grievances ;  and  they  formed  a  conspiracy  to  rise  in 
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CHAP,   arms^  and  cledare  against  the' queen's ^mairriage  widLphi-^ 

^^^^^^  lip»     Sir  Thomas  Wiat  purposed  to  raise  Kent,  sir  Peter 

1554.      Carew,  Devaojsbire;  and  they  engaged  the  duke  of  Sul^ 

direction  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  hopes  of  recovering  the  crown  for  Ae  lady 
'  Jane,^  to  attempt  •  raising  the  midland  oounties.  Ca- 
rew's  impatience*  or  apprehensions  en^pfeged  him  to 
break  the  concert,  and  to  rise  in  arms  before  the  day 
si^pointed :  He  wasr  soon  suppressed  by  the  earl  of  Bed- 
ford, and  constrained  to  fly  into  France*  Oa-this  intelli- 
gence Suffolk,  dreading  an  arrest,  suddenly  left  the  town, 
with  his  brothers  lord  Thomas  and  lm<d  Leonard  Gray; 
and  endeavoured  to  raise  the  people  in  the  counties  of 
Warwic  and  Leicester,  where  his  interest  lay ;  but  he  was 
so  closely  pursued  by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  at  the  head 
of  300  horse,  that  he  was  obliged  to  disperse  bis  foliow<* 
ers,  and  being  discovered  in  his  concealment,  he  was  car- 
ried prisoner  to  Lond<m.^  Wiat  was  at  first  more '•sue-- 
cessful  in  his  attempt;  and  havings  published  a  declamibn 
at  Maidstone  in  Kent,  against  the  queen's  evil  counsellors, 
and  against  die  Spanish  match,  without  any  mention  of  re-* 
ligion,  the  people  beg^n  to  flock  Co  his  standard.  Tfae^ 
duke  of  Norfolk,  with  sir  Henry  Jemegan,  was  sent 
against  him,  at  the  head  of  the  guards  and  some  other 
troops,  reinforced  with  500  Londoners  commanded  by 
Bret :  And  he  came  within  sight  of  the  rebels  at  Roches* 
ter,  where  they  had  fixed  their  headquarters.  Sir  George 
Harper  here  pretended  to  desert  from  them ;  but  having 
secretly  gained  Bret,  these  two  malcontents  so  wrought 
on  the  Londoners,  that  the  whole  body  deserted  to  Wiat, 
and  declared  that  they  would  not  contribute  to  enslave, 
their  native  country.  Norfolk,  dreading  the  contagion  of 
the  example,  immediately  retreated  with  his  troops,  and 
took  shelter  in  the  city.^ 

After  this  proof  of  the  dispositions  of  the  people, 
especially  of  the  Londoners,,  who  were  mostly  protestants, 
Wiat  was  encoui^aged  to  proceed:  He  led. bis  forces  to 
South wark,  where  he  required  of  the  queen  that  she 
should  put  the  Tower  into  his  hands,  should  deliver  four 
counsellors  as  hostages,  and,  in  order  to  ensure  the  liberty 
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of  die  iiation«  dficMild  immadiatelY^  manV  an  Endiisfaniaii*    c^SAp. 
Finding  tl^at  ihe  bridge  was  secured  agsdnst  him,  and  that  ^^^,JL\ 
the'dty  was  ovennred,  he  marched  up  to  Kingston,  where      1554^ 
he  passed- the  rirer  with  4000  men;  and  returning  to- 
wards Ltyndon,  hoped  to  encourage  his  partisans,  who  had 
engaged  to  declare  for  him.    He  had  imprudently  wasted 
so  much  time  at  Southwark,  and  in  ha»  miarch  from  King- 
stcHi,  that  the  critical  season,  on  which  all  popular  com-. 
nioti<ms  depend,  was  entirely  lost :    Though  he  entered 
Westminster  without  resistance^  his  followers,  finding  that 
no  persons  of  note  joined  him,  insensibly  fell  off,  and  he 
was  at  last  seized  near  Temple-bar  by  sir  Maurice  Berke-  6th  FeB. 
ley.™  Four  hundred  persons  are*  said  to  have  suffered  for 
this  rebellion:"    Four  hundred  more  were  conducted  be- 
fore the  queen  with  ropes  about  their  necks ;  and  falling 
on  their  knees   received  a  pardon  and  were  dismissed. 
Wiat  was  condemned  and  executed:    As  it  had  been  re-insurrec- 
ported  that,  on  his  examination,  he  had  accused  the  lady  pr^g|^^' 
Elizabeth  and  the  earl  of  Devonshire  as  accomplices,  he 
took  care  on  the  scaffold,  before  the  whole  people,  fully  to 
acquit  them  of  having  any  share  in  bis  rebellion. 

The  lady  Elizabeth  had  been,  during  some  time, 
treated  with  great  harshness  by  her  sister;  and  many  stu- 
died instances  of  discouragement  and  disrespect  had  been 
practised  against  her.  She  was  ordered  to  take  place  at 
court  after  the  countess  of  Lenox  and  the  dutchess  of  Suf-. 
folk,  as'  if  she  were  not  legitimate  :^  Her  friends  were 
discountenanced  on  every  occasion  ;  And  while  her  vir- 
tues, which  were  now  become  eminent,  drew  to  her  the 
attendance  of  all  the  young  nobility,  and  rendered  her  the 
favourite  of  the  nation,^  the  malevolence  of  the  queen  still 
discovered  itself  every  day  by  fresh  symptoms,  and  obliged 
the  princess  to  retire-  into  the  country.  Mary  seized  the 
opportunity  of  this  rebellion  ;•  and  hoping  to  involve  her 
sister  in  some  appearance  of  guilt,  sent  for  her  under  a 
strong  guard,  committed  her  to  the  Tower,  and  ordered 
her  to  be- strictly  examined  by  the  council.  But  the  pub- 
lic declaration  made  by  Wiat  rendered  it  impracticable  to 
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caUP.   eaofiof  agsdnst  her  any  £d^  evidcace  whkh  nii|^  hav^ 
^**       oflfisred;  and  the  princess  made  so  good  a  defence,  thai 


1954  ^^  queen  found  hevself  under  a  necessi^  of  releasing  her** 
In  order  to  send  her  out  of -the  kingdom,  a  marriage  was 
offeredher  with  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  .and  when  she  dedfaied 
the  proposal,  she  was  committed  to  ciMody  under  a  stnmg 
guard  at  Wodestoke.'  The  earl  of  Devonshire,  tl»iu|^ 
cquaMy  Jnnocenty  was  confined  in  Fotheringay  castle* 

But  this  rebellion  proved  still  more  fatal  to  the  lady 
Jane  Gray,  as  well  as  to  her  husband :    The  duke  oi 
Suffolk's  guilt  was  impute  to  her;  and  diough  the  rebds 
and  malcontents  seemed  chiefly  to  rest  their  hopes  on  the 
lady  Elizabeth  and  the   earl  of  Devonshire,  die  queen, 
incapable  of  generosity  or  clemency,  determined  to  remove 
every  person  from  w^m  the  least  danger  could  be  appre- 
hended.    Warning  was  given  the  lady  Jane  to  prepare 
for  deadi ;  a  doom  which  she  had  long  expected,  and 
which  the  innocence  of  her  life,  as  well  as  the  misfortunes 
to  which  she  had  been  eacposed,  rendered  nowbe  unwel* 
come  to  her.     The  queen's  zeal,  under  colour  of  tender 
mercy  to  the  prisoner's  soul,  induced  her  to  send  divines^, 
who  harassed  her  with  perpetual  disputation ;  and  even 
a  reprieve  for  three  days  was  granted  her,  in  hc^es  ihat 
3he  would  be  persuaded  during  that  time  to   pay,  by  a 
timely  conversion,  s^me  regard  to  her  eternal  welfiurer 
The  lady  Jane  Imd  presence  of  mind,  in  those  mdanclndy 
circumstances  not ^only  to  defend  her  rdiigion  by  all  the 
topics  then  in  use,  but  also  to  write  a  letter  to  her  sister' 
in  the  Greek  language;  in  which,  besides  sending  her  a 
copy  of  the  scriptures  in  that  tongue,  she  exhorted  her  to 
maintain,  in  every  fortune,  a  like  steady  perseverance, 
jjxth  Feb.    On  the  day  of  her  execution,  her  husband,  lord  Guilfordt' 
desired  permission  to  see  her ;  but  she  refused  her  con- 
sent, and  informed  him /by  a  message,  that  the  tenderness 
of  their  parting  would  overcome  the  fortitude  of  both, 
and  would  too  much  unbend  their  minds  from  that  con- 
stancy which  their  approaching  end  reqmred  of  them: 
Their  separation,  she  said,  would  be  only  for  a  moment* 
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.and  they  would  sooA  vejoin  each  other  in  a  scene  whet«    CHAF. 
ihefir .  aiFections  would  be  for  ever  united,  and  where  ,^Z^1\ 
deadh,  (tiaappointment,  and  miafortui^es,  could  no  logger     ^^^ 
ba^re  access  to  them,  <3ar  disturb  their  eterdal  felicity.' 

It  had  been  intended  to  execute  the  lady  Jane  and 
ford  Guilford  tQ^;eiiher  on  the  same  sca&4d  at  TowerhiUi 
hut  the  council,  dreading  the  compassion  of  the  peo^ 
lor  their  youth,  beauty,  innocence,  and  noble  birth, 
changed  their  orders,  and  gave  directions  that  she  should 
be  bcdbeaded  within  the  verge  of  the  Tower.  She  saw  Bie«ate 
her  husband  led  to  execution ;  and  having  given  him  from  j^^l^ny. 
the  window  some  token  of  her  remembrance,  she  waited 
with  tranquillity  till  her  own  appointed  hpur  should  bring 
her  to  a  like  fate*  She  even  saw  his  headless  body 
•earned  back  in  a  cart;  and  found  herself  mere  confirmed 
ify  the  reports  which  she  heard,  of  the  constancy  of  his 
end,  than  shaken  by  so  tender  and  melancholy  a  spectacle. 
Sir  John  Gage,  cohstaUle  of  Ae  Tower,  when  he  led  her 
to  execution,  desired  her  to  bestow  on  him  aom^  small 
present,  which  he  might  keep  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of 
her :  She  gave  him  her  table  book,  on  wMch  she  had 
just  written  three  sentences  on  seeing  her  husband's  dead 
body ;  one  in  Greek,  another  in  Latin,  a  third  in  £ng^ 
lislu^  llie  purport  of  them  was,  that  human  justice  was 
against  his  body,  but  divine  mercy  would  be  favourable 
to  his  soul ;  that  if  her  fault-  deserved  punishment,  her 
jPCHith  at  least,  and  her  imprudence  were^  worthy  of  ex* 
cuae;  and  that  God  and  posterity,  she  trusted,  would 
show  her  favour.  On  the  scaffold  she  made  a  speech  to 
the  bystanders ;  in  which  the  mildness  of  her ,  dispo<» 
sition  led  ^^r  to  take  the  blame  wholly  on  herself,  <^th- 
<out  uttering  one  complaint  against  the  severity  with  which 
she  had  been  tmatad.  She. said  that  her  offence  was  not 
the  having  laid  her  hand  upon  the  crown,  but  the  not 
rejecting  it  with  sufficient  constancy :  That  she  had  less 
•erred  through  ambition  than  ihrough  reverence  to  her 
parents,  whom  she  had  been  taught  to  respect  and  obey : 
That  she  willingly  received  death  as  the  only  satisfaction 
which   she  could  now  make  to  the   injured  state;    and 
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CHAP,    though  her  infringement  of  the  laws  had  been  constrained, 
^^y*  she  should  show,  by  her  voluntary  submission  to  their 
1554.     sentence,  that  she  was  desirous  to  atone  for  that  disobe- 
dience into  which  too  much  filial  piety  had  betrayed  her : 
That  she  had  justly  deserved  this  punishment  for  being 
made  the  instrument,  though  the  unwilling  instrument,  of 
the  ambition  of  others :   And  that  the  story  of  her  life, 
•  she  hoped,  might  at  least  be  useful,  by  proving  that  inno* 
cence  excuses  not  great  misdeeds,  if  they  tend  anywise  to 
the   destruction  -  of  the   comnK)nwealth.     After  uttering 
these  words,  she  caused  herself  to  be  disrobed  by  her 
women ;  and  with  a  steady  serene  countenance  submitted 
herself  to  the  executioner."* 

Th£  duke  of  Suffolk  was  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted soon  after ;  and  would  have  met  with  more  com- 
passion, had  not  his  temerity  been  the  cause  of  his  daugh- 
ter's untimely  end.  Lord  Thomas  Gray  lost  his  life  for 
the  same  crime*  Sir  Nicholas  ThrogAiorton  was  tried  in 
Guildhadl ;  but  there  appearing  no '  satisfactory  evidence 
against  him,  he  was  able,  by  making  an  admirable  defence, 
to  obtain  a  verdict  of  the  jury  in  his  favour.  The  queen 
was  so  enraged  at  the  disappointment,  that  instead  of 
releasing  him  as  the  law  required,  she  recommitted 
him  to  the  Tower,  and  kept  him  in  close  confinement 
during  some  time. '  But  her  resentment  stopped  hot  here : 
The  jury,  being  summoned  before  the  council,  were  ail 
sent  to  prison,  and  afterwards  fined,  some  of  them  a 
thousand  pounds,  others  two  thousand  a  piece.*  This 
violence  proved  fatal  to  several ;  among  others  to  sir 
John  Throgmorton,  brother  to  sir  Nicholas,  who  was 
coiid^mned  on  no  better  evidence  than  had  forraerlv  been 
rejected.  The  queen  filled  the  Tower  and:al}  the  prisons 
with  nobility  and  gentry,  whom  their  mterest  with  the 
.nation,  rather  than  any  appearance  of  guilt,  had  made  jthe 
'  objects  of  her  suspicion.  :  And  finding  that  she  was  uni- 
versally hated,  she  deteiimined  to  disable  the  people*  from 
resistance,  by  ordering  general  musters,  and  directing  the 
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^cu^missioners  to  seize  their  arms,  and  lay  th^  up  in    chap. 
£br^  ^nd  castles.^  XXXVL 

Though  the  government  laboured  under  so  general  ^[554^ 
^  pdiup,  the  queen^s  authority  had  received  such  an 
increase  from  the  suppression  of  Wiat's  |-ebelIion,  that  the 
ministry  hoped  to  find  a  compliant  disposition  in  the  new' 
parliaipent,  which  was  summoned  to  assemble  The  ApnUa- 
emperor  alsq,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  same  end,  had  Sh^ApfQ^ 
borrowed  no  less  a  sum  than  400,000  crowns,  which  he 
had  sent  over  to  England  to  be  distributed  in  bribes  and 
{jtensions  among  the  members :  A  pernicious  practice,  of 
^hich  there  had  not  hitherto  been  any  instance  in  Eng- 
land. A^d  not  to  give  the  public  any  alarm  with  regar4 
to  the  church  lands,  the  queen,  notwithstanding  her  bigo-« 
try,  resump^  her  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  church, 
which  she  l>a4  dropped  three  months  before.  Gardiner, 
the  chancellor,  ppei^ed  the  session  by  a  speech ;  in  which 
he  asserted  the  queen's  hereditary  title  to  the  crown;. 
P^ii|itaine4  her  righ^  of  choosing  a  husband  for  herself; 
ebf^erved  how  proper  a  ^se  she  had  made  of  that  right, 
^y  giy^i^S  the  preference  to  an  old  ally,  descended  froni 
die  house  of  Qurgundy;  and  remarked  the  failure,  of 
{leiiry  Vf  II.'s  posterity,  of  whom  there  now  remained 
|Lone  but  the  queen  and  the  lady  Elizabeth.  He  added 
that  in  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  which  might 
^rise  from  diiferent  pretenders,  it  was  necessary  to  invest 
thp  4ueen,  by  law,  with  a  power  of  disposing  of  the 
^rown,  and  of  appointing  her  successor:  A  power,  he 
f  aid,  which  was  not  to  be  thought  unprecedented  in  Eng^ 
land,  since  it  had  formerly  been  conferred  on  Henry  VIII.^ 

The  parliament  was  much  disposed  to  gratify  the 
queen  in  all  her  desires ;  but  when  the  liberty,  indepen^ 
^ency,  and  very  being  of  the  nation  were  in  such  visible 
4anger>  they  could,  not  by  any  means  he  brought  to  com*, 
pliance.  They  knew  both  the  inveterate  hatred  which 
she  bore  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  her  devoted  attach-* 
ment  to  \hp  house  of  Austria :  They  were  acquainted 
Vith  her  pxtren^e  bigotry,  which  would  lead  her  to  post^ 
pone  all  considerations  of  justice  qr  n^ional  interest  to 
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CHAP,    the  estaSlishment  of  the  catholic  reUg^n:  They  temarked 
y^m^^^^J^  tl^at  Gardiner  had  carefully  avoided,  in  his  speech,  the 
1554.      gi^'ii^S  ^^  Elizabeth  the  appellation  of  the  queen's  sister; 
atid  they  thence  concluded  that  a  design  was  formed  of 
excluding  her  as  illegitimate  :  They  expected  that  Mary, 
if  invested  with  such  ^  power  as  she  required,  would 
make  a  will  in  her  husband's  favour,  and  thereby  render 
England  for  ever  a  province  to  the  Spanish  monarchy: 
And  they  were  the  more  alarmed  with  these  projects, 
as  they  heard  that  Philip's  descent :  from  die   house  of 
Lancaster  was  carefully  insisted  on,  and  that  he    was^ 
publicly  represented  as  the  true  and  only  heir  by  right  of 
inheritance, 
I  The  parliament,  therefore,  aware  of  their  danger, 

were  determined  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  precipice 
which  lay  before  them.  They  could  not  avoid  ratifying 
the  articles  of  marriage,*  which  were  dravm  very  favour- 
able for  England ;  but  they  declined  the  passing  of  any  such 
law  as  the  chancellor  pointed  out  to  them :  They  would 
not  so  much  as  declare  it  treason  to  imagine  or  attempt 
the  death  of  the  queen's  husband,  while  she  was  alive; 
and  a  bill  introduced  for  that  purpose  was  laid  aside  after 
the  first  reading.  The  more  effectually  to  put  off  Philip's 
hopes  of  possessing  any  authority  in  England,  they  passed 
a'  law  in  which  they  declared,  **  That  her  majesty,  as  their 
**  only  queen,  should  solely,  and  as  a  sole  queen,  enjoy 
"  the  crown  and  sovereignty  of  her  realms,  with  all  the 
*^  preeminences,  dignities,  and  rights  thereto  belonging, 
^'  in  as  large  and  ample  a  manner  after  her  marriage  as 
"  before,  without  any  title  or  claim  accruing  to  the, prince 
"  of  Spain,  either  as  tenant  by  courtesey  of  the  realm,  or 

^  "by  any  other  means."^    > 

A  LAW  passed  in  this  parljiament  for  reerecting  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  which  had  been  dissolved  by  the 
last  parliament  of  Edward.*^  The  queen  had  already,  by 
an  exertion  of  her  power,  put  Tonstal  in  possession  of 
that  see :  But  though  it  was  usual  at  that  time  for  the 
^  crown  to  assume  authority  which  might  seem  entirely 

..  legislative,  it  was  always  deemed  mor^  safe  and  satis- 
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fuetoiy  to  procure  the  sanction  of  parfiftment.     BiHs  were   chap. 
introduced  for  suppressing  heterodox  opinions  contained  ^^,y^^ 
in  books,  and  for  reviving  the  law  of  the   six  articles,     1554, 
together  with  diose   against  the   Lollards,  and  against 
heresy  and  erroneous  preaching :  But  none  of  these  laws 
could  pass  the  two  houses :  A  proof  that  the  parliament  had 
reserves  even  in  their  concessions  with  regard  to  religion, 
about  which  they  seem  to  have  been  less  scrupulous* 
The  queen,  therefore,  finding  that  fhey^  would  not  serve 
all  her  purposes,  finished  the  session  by  dissolving  them. 

•  Mary's  thoughts  were  now  entirely  employed  about  sth  &^ 
receiving  Don  Philip,  whose  arrival  she  hourly  expected. 
This  princess,  who  had  lived  so  many  years  in  a  very  re* 
served  and  private  manner,  without  any  prospect  or  hopes 
of  a  husband,  was  so  smitten  with  affection  for  her  young 
consort,  whom  she  had  never  seen,  that  she  waited  with 
the  utmost  impatience  for  the  completion  of  the  marriage; 
and  every  obstacle  was  to  her  a  source  of  anxiety  and  dis* 
content.^     She  complained  of  Philip's  delays  as  affected ; 
and  she  could  not  conceal  her  vexation,  that  though  she 
brought  him  a  kingdom  as  her  dowry,  he  treated  her  with 
such  neglect,  that  he  had  never  yet  favoured  her  with  a  sin* 
gle  letter.®     Her  fondness  was  but  the  more  increased  by 
this  supercilious  treatment ;  and  when  she  found  that  her 
subjects  had  entertained  the   greatest  aversion    for  the 
event  to  which  she  directed  her  fondest  wishes,  she  made 
the  whole  English  nation  the  object  of  her  resentment* 
A  sx^mdron  under  the  ^command  of  lord  Effingham,  had 
been  fitted  out  to  convoy  Philip  from  Spain,  where  he 
then  resided ;  but  the  admiral  informing  her  that  the  dis^ 
contents  ran  very  high  among  the  seamen,  and  that  it 
was  not  safe  for  Philip  to  intrust  himself  in  their  hands,  ^ 

she  gave  orders  to  dismiss  them*^  She  then  dreaded 
lest  the  French  fleet,  being  masters  of  the  sea,  might  in- 
tercept her  husband,  and  every  rumour  of  danger,  every 
blast  of  wind,  threw  her  into  panics  and  convulsions* 
Her  health,  and  even  her  understanding,  were  visibly 
hurt  by  this  extreme  impatience;  and  she  was  struck 
with  a  new  apprehension  lest  her  person,  impsured  by 
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CttAP.   thhe,  and  blasted  with  Sidneys,  shotild  prbve  diiagree-^ 
^^.  \^  able  to  her  future  consort*     Her  glass  discovered  to  her 
1554.     ^^^  h&gard  she  tras  become;  and  when  she  remarked 
the  decay  of  her  beauty,  she  knew  not  whether  she  ought 
more  to  desire  or  apprehend  the  arrival  of  Philip.* 
^  I9tib  JvXj,  At  list  came  the  moment  so  impatiently  expected ;  and 

»>•"  ne^s  was  brought  the  queen  of  Philip's  arrival  at  South- 
^^^*«^**-  ampton.^  A  ffew  days  stfter,  they  were  married  in  West- 
minster, and  having  made  a  pompous  entry  into  Londoii, 
tlrhere  Philip  displayed  his  wealth  with  great  Ostentation; 
she  carried  him  to  Windsor,  the  palace  in  whith  they 
afterwards  resided.  The  prince's  behaviour  was  111  cal- 
cidated  to  remove  the  prejudices  which  the  English  natit>k 
had  entertained  against  him.  He  was  distant  and  reserved 
in  his  address ;  took  no  notice  of  the  salutes  even  of  th^ 
most  considerable  noblemen ;  and  so  intrenched  himself  ill 
form  and  ceremony,  that  he  was  in  a  manner  inaccessible  ;^ 
Sut  this  circimistance  rendered  him  the  more  acceptablfe  td 
ttie  queen,  Who  desired  to  have  no  company  but  her  hus- 
band's, and  who  was  impatient  when  she  met  with  any  in^ 
terruption  to  her  fondness.  The  shortest  absence  gave 
her  vexation;  and  when  he  showed  civilities  to  any  other 
woman,  she  could  not  conceal  her  jealousy  and  resentment. 
Mary  soon  found  that  Philip's  ruling  passion  Was 
ftmbition;  and  that  the  only  method  of  gratifying  him; 
and  securing  his  affections,  was  to  render  him  master  of 
England.  The  interest  and  liberty  of  her  people  Wend 
tonsiderations  of  small  moment,  in  comparison  of  her 
obtaining  this  favourite  point.  She  summoned  a  new- 
parliament,  in  hopes  of  finding  them  entirely  compliant  $ 
and  that  she  might  acquire  the  greater  authority  over 
them,  she  imitated  the  precedent  of  the  former  reign,  and 
wrote  circular  letters,  directing  a  prbper  choice  of  mem- 
^gkJ^KoT,  bers.*  The  zeal  of  the  catholics,  the  influence  of  Spanish 
gold,  the  powers  of  prerogative,  the  discouragement  of 
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the  gentry,  p^rticularty  of  th8   protestants;    all  litest    cliAP. 
causes^  seconding  die  ihiri^es  of  Gardiner,  had  pro-  ^^^^1^ 
tured  her  a  house  of  commons,  which  was  in  a  great     ^^54 
tneasure  to  her  satisfaction;   and  it  was  thought,  from 
the  disposition  of  the  nation,  that  she  might  now  safely 
omit,  on  her  assembling  the  parliament,  the  title  of  su* 
preme  head  of  the  church,   though  inseparably  annexed 
by  law  to  the  crown  of  England*^     Cardinal  Pole  had 
arrived  in  Flanders,  invested  with  legatine  powers  front 
the  pope :  In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  arrival  in 
England,  the  parliatnent  passed  an  act  reversing  his  at^ 
tainder,  and  restoring  his  blood;  and  the  queen,  dispell* 
sing    with   the    old    statute    of  provisors,    granted   hilh 
permission  to  act  as  legate.     The  cardinal  came  overi 
and  after  being  introduced  to  the  king  and  queen,  he 
invited  the   parliament  to  reconcile  themselves  and  the 
kingdom  to  the  apostolic  see,  from  which  they  had  been 
so  long  and  so  unhappily  divided.     This  message  was 
taken  in  good  part;  and  both  houses  voted  an  address  to 
Philip  and  Mary,  acknowledging  that  they  had  been  guilty 
of  a  most  horrible  defection  from  the  true  church ;  pro- 
fessing a  sincere  repentance  of  their  past  transgressions  i 
declaring  their  resolution  to  repeat  all  laws  enacted  in 
prejudice  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  praying  their  ma- 
jesties that  since  they  were  happily  uninfected  with  that 
triminal  schism,  they  would  intercede  with  the  holy  father 
for  the  absolution  and  forgi^feness  of  their  penitent  sub- 
jects."*    The  request  was  easily  granted.     The  legate,  in 
the  name  of  his  holiness,  gave  the  parliament  and  king- 
dom absolution,    freed  them  from  all  censures,  and  re- 
ceived them  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.     The 
pope,  then  Julius  III.  being  informed  of  these  transac- 
tions^ said  that  it  was    an  unexampled   instance   of  his 
felicity  to  receive  thanks  from  the  English  for  allowing 
them  to   do  what  he  ought  to    give  them  thanks  for 
performing." 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  zeal  of  those  times 
for  and   against   popery,   the    object   always    uppermost 
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OKAP.    widi  the  nobili^  and  gentty  was  their  money  and  es* 
XXXVL   ^^^^ .  They  were  not  brought  to  make  these  concessions 


1554  ^^  favour  of  Rome,  till  they  had  received  r^ieated  assur* 
ances,  from  the  pope  as  well  as  the  queen^  that  the  plan* 
der  which  they  had  made  on  the  ecclesiastics  should  never 
be  inquired  into ;  and  that  the  abbey  and  church  lands 
should  remain  with  the  present  possessors.^  But  not 
trusting  altogether  to  these  promises,  the  parliament  took 
care  in  the  law  itself,^  by  which  they  repealed  the  former 
statutes  enacted  against  the  pope's  authority,  to  insert  it 
clause,  in  which,  besides  bestowing  validiQ"  on  all  mar-^ 
riages' celebrated  during  the  schism,  and  fixing  the  right 
of  incumbents  to  their  benefices,  they  gave  security  to  the 
possessors  of  church  lands,  and  freed  them  from  all  dan* 
ger  of  ecclesiastical  censures*  The  convocation  also,  in 
order  to  remove  apprehensions  on  that  head,  were  induced 
to  present  a  petition  to  the  same  purpose  ;*^  and  the  legate^ 
in  his  master's  name,  ratified  all  ^ese  transactions.  It  now 
speared  that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  queen  and 
king,  the  power  of  the  papacy  was  effectually  suppressed 
in  England,  and  invincible  barriers  fixed  against  its  reesr 
tablishment.  For  though  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesias-^ 
tics  was  for  the  present  restored,  their  property  on  which 
their  power  much  depended,  was  irretrievably  lost,  and 
no  hopes  remained  of  recovering  it.  Even  these  arbitrary, 
powerful,  and  bigoted  princes,  while  the  transactions 
were  yet  recent,  could  not  regain  to  the  church  her  pos- 
sessions so  lately  ravished  from  her;  and  no  expedients 
were  left  to  the  clergy  for  enriching  themselves,  but  those 
which  they  had  at  first  practised,  and  which  had  required 
many  ages  of  ignorance,  barbarism,  and  superstition,  to 
produce  their  effect  on  mankind.* 

The  parliament  having  secured  their  own  possessions, 
were  more  indifferent  with  regard  to  religion,  or  even  to 
the  lives  of  their  fellow  citizens :  They  revived  the  old 
sanguinary  laws  against  heretics,"  which  had  been  rejected 
in  the  former  parliament :  They  also  enacted  several  stat- 
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utes  agaixist  seditious  words  and  rumours;^  and  th^^  CHAP, 
made  it  treason  to  imagine  or  attempt  the  death  of  Philip  ^^^VL 
during  his  marriage  with  the  queen."  £ach  parliament  ^^^ 
hitherto  had  been  induced  to  go  a  step  farther  than  their 
predecessors;  but  none  of  them  had  entirely  lost  all 
reg^d  to  national  interests.  Their  hatred  against  the 
Spaniards,  as  well  as  their  suspicion  of  Philip's  preten* 
sioQS,  still  prevailed  ;  and  though  the  queen  attempted  to 
get  her  husband  declared  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown, 
and  to  have  the  administration  put  into  his  hands,  she 
failed  in  all  her  endeavours,  and  could  not  so  much  as 
procure  the  parliament's  consent  to  his  coronation"^  All 
attempts  likewise  to  obtain  subsidies  from  the  commons 
in  order  to  support  the  emperor  in  his  war  against  France, 
proved  fruitless :  The  usual  animosity  and  jealousy  of  the 
English  against  that  kingdom  seemed  to  have  given  place 
for  the  present  to  like  passions  against  Spain.  Philip, 
sensible  of  the  prepossessions  entertained  against  him,  en- 
deavoured to  acquire  popularity  by  procuring  the  release 
of  several  prisoners  of  distinction;  lord  Henry  Dudley, 
sir  George  Harper,  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  sir  Ed- 
mund Warner,  sir  William  St.  Lo,  sir  Nicholas  Arnold, 
Harrington,  Tremaine,  who  had  been  confined  from  the 
suspicions  or  resentment  of  the  court.^  But  nothing  was 
more  agreeable  to  the  nation  than  his  protecting  the  lady 
Elizabeth  from  the  spite  and  malice  of  the  queen,  and 
restoring  her  to  liberty.  This  measure  was  not  the  effect 
&f  any  generosity  in  Philip,  a  sentiment  of  which  he  was 
wholly  destitute ;  but  of  a  refined  policy,  which  made  him 
foresee,  that  if  that  princess  were  put  to  death,  the  next 
lawful  heir  was  the  queen  of  Scots,  whose  succession 
would  for  ever  annex  England  to  the  crown  of  France. 
The  earl  of  Devonshire  also  reaped  some  benefit  from 
Philip's  affectation  of  popularity,  and  recovered  his  liber- 
ty :  But  that  nobleman,  finding  himself  exposed  to  suspi- 
dcMi,  begged  permission  to  travel;^  and  he  soon  after 
died  at  Padua,  from  poison,  as  is  pretended,  given  him 
by  the  Imperialists.     He  was  the  eleventh  and  last  earl 

t  1  and  2  Phil,  and  Mar.  c.  3.  9.  u  Ibid.  c.  10.  v  Godwin,  p.  34«. 

Baker,  322.         x  Heytin,  p.  S9.    Burnet,  vol.  u.  287.    Stowe,  p.  626.   Depechfs 
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CHAP,    of  Devonshire  of  that  noble  fapiily,  oiie  of  the  mo«t  iUos* 

^^^^\  trious  in  Europe* 

Th^e  queen's  extreme  desire  of  having  i^sue  had  ma4e 
her  fondly  give  predit.to  any  appearance  of  pregpancy^ 
and  when  the  legate  was  introduced  to  her,  she  fancied 
that  she  felt  the  embryo  stir  in  her  womb/  Her  flatterr 
ers  compared  this  motion  of  the  infant  to  that  of  John 
the  Baptist,  who  leaped  in  his  mother's  belly  at  the  salu- 
tation of  the  Virgin.*  Despatches  were  immediately  seat 
to  inform  foreign  courts  of  this  event:  Orders  were  issued 
to  give  public  thanks  ;  Great  rejoicings  were  made :  The 
family  of  the  young  prince  was  already  settled  j**  for  the 
catholics  held  themselvps  assured  that  the  child  was  to  be 
a  male :  And  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  made  public 
prayers,  he  said,  that  Heaven  would  please  to  render 
him  beautiful,  vigorous,  and  witty.  But  the  nation  still 
remained  somewhat  incredulous ;.  and  men  were  persuaded 
that  the  queen  laboured  under  infirmities  which  rendered 
her  incapable  of  having  children.  Her  infant  proved  oxdy 
the  commencement  of  a  dropsy,  which  the  disordered 
state  of  her  health  had  brought  upon  her.  The  belief, 
however,  of  her  pregnancy  was  upheld  with  all  possible 
care ;  and  was  one  artifice  by  which  Philip  endeavoured 
I555«  to  support  his  authority  in  the  kingdom.  The  parliament 
passed  a  law,  which,  in  case  of  the  queen's  demise,  ap« 
pointed  him  protector  during  the  minority ;  and  the  king 
and  queen,  finding  they  could  obtain  no  further  conces- 
sions, came  unexpectedly  to  Westminster  and  dissolved 
them. 

16th  Jan.  There  happened  an  incident  this  session  which  must 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Sevefs^l  members  of  the 
\.  lower  house,  dissatisfied  with  the  measures  of  the  parliar 
ment,  but  finding  themselves  unable  to  prevent  them, 
made  a  secession  in  order  to  show  their  disapprobation,  and 
refused  any  longer  to  attend  the  house.^  For  this  instance 
of  contumacy  they  were  indicted  in  the  king's  bench  after 
the  dissolution  of  parliament :  Six  of  them  submitted  to 
the  mercy  of  the  court,  smd  paid  their  fines :  The  rest 

z  Depethes  de  Noaiites,  vol.  It.  p.  25.  a  Barnet,  toL  U.  p.  293.    God- 
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traversed;    and  the  queen  died  befofe  the  affiur  was   CHAl^. 

brought  to  an  issue*  Judging  of  the  matter  by  the  subse*  /^i^** 
quent  claims  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  indeed,  by  ^^^^^ 
the  true  principles  of  free  government,  this  attempt  of 
the  queen's  ministers  must  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of 
privilege;  but  it  gave  little  umbrage  at  the  time,  and 
wa»  never  called  in  question  by  any  house  of  commons 
which  afterwards  sat  during  this  reign.  The  count  of 
Noaiiles,  the  French  ambassador,  aay;!,  that  the  queen 
threw  several  members  into  priso9!i  for  their  freedom  of 
speech.^ 

A  Vol.  V.  p.  298. 
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Reasons  for  and  against  toleration^^Persecutions-'-^A  par- 
liament'-^The  queerCs  extortions — The  emperor  resigns 
his  crown-^Execution  of  Cranmer-^-^War  with  France^-^ 
Battle  of  St.  ^intin^^aiais  taken  by  the  French^^Af- 
fairs  of  Scotland'^Marriage  of  the  Dauphin  and  queen 
of  Scots-^A  parliament'^^Death  of  the  qtieen. 

THE  success  ivhich  Gardiner,  from  his  cautious 
and  prudent  conduct,  had  met  with  in  governing  the  par- 
liament, aitd  engaging  them  to  concur  both  in  the  Spanish 
match,  and  in  the  reestablishment  of  the  ancient  religion, 
two  points  to  which  it  was  believed  they  bore  an  extreme 
aversion,  had  so  raised  his  character  for  wisdom  and  poli- 
cy, that  his  opinion  was  received  as  an  oracle  in  the 
council ;  and  his  authority,  as  it  was  always  great  in  hi$ 
own  party,  no  longer  suffered  any  opposition  or  control. 
Cardinal  Pole  himself,  though  more  beloved  on  account 
of  his  virtue  and  candour,  and  though  superior  in  birth 
and  station,  had  not  equal  weight  in  public  deliberations ; 
and  while  his  learning,  piety,  and  humanity,  were  extreme* 
ly  respected,  he  was  represented  more  as  a  good  man  than 
a  great  minister.  A  very  important  question  was  fre- 
quently debated  before  the  queen  and  council  by  these 
twt)  ecclesiastics ;  whether  the  laws  lately  revived  against 
heretics  should  be  put  in  execution,  or  should  only  be  em- 
ployed to  restrain  by  terror  the  bold  attempts  of  these  zea- 
lots ?  Pole  was  very  sincere  in  his  religious  principles ;  and 
though  his  moderation  had  made  him  be  suspected  at 
Rome  of  a  tendency  towards  Lutheranism,  he  was  se- 
riously persuaded  of  the  catholic  doctrines,  and  thought 
that  no  consideration  of  human  policy  ought  ever  to  come 
in  competition  with  such  important  interests.  Gardiner, 
on  the  contrary,  had  always  made  his  religion  subservient 
to  his  schemes  of  safety  or  advancement ;  and  by  his  un- 
limited complaisance  to  Henry,  he  had  shown  that  had  he 
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not  been  pushed  to  extremity  under  the  late  minority,  he  chap. 
was  sufficiency,  disposed  to  sacrifice  his  principles  to  thd  ^^^'^^• 
established  theology*  This  was  the  well  known  character  ^5^5 
of  these  two  great  counsellors ;  yet  such  is  the  prevalence 
of  temper  above  system,  that  the  benevolent  disposition  of 
Pole  led  him  to  advise  toleration  of  the  heretical  tenets 
which  he  highly  blamed;  while  the  severe  manners  of  Gar- 
diner inclined  him  to  support  by  persecution  that  religion 
which  at  the  bottom  he  regarded  with  great  indifference.^ 
This  circumstance  of  public  conduct  was  of  the  highest 
importance ;  and  from  being  the  object  of  deliberation  in 
the  council^  it  soon  became  the  subject  of  discourse 
throughout  the  nation^  We  shall  relate,  in  a  few  words 
the  topics  by  which  each  side  supported,  or  might  have 
mipported,  their  scheme  of  policy ;  and  shall  display  the 
opposite  reasons,  which  have  been  employed  with  regard 
to  an  argument  that  ever  ba3  bfsen  gnd  ever  will  be  so 
much  canvassed. 

The  practice  of  persecution,    said  die  defenders  of  Reaaons 
Pole's  opinion,  is  the  scandal  of  all  religion;  and  the  theo-  I^i*"? 
logical  animosity  so  fierce  and  violent,  far  from  being  an  toleration, 
argument  of  men's  conviction  in  their  opposite  aectSy  is  a 
certain  proof  that  they  have  never  reached  any  serious  1 

persuasion  with  regard  to  these  remote  and  sublime  sub*: 
jects.  £yen  those  who  are  the  most  impatient  of  .contra- 
diction in  other  controversies,  are  mild  and  moderate  in 
comparison  of  polemical  divines ;  and  wherever  a  man's 
knowledge  and  experience  gave  him  a  perfect  assurance 
in  his  own  opinion,  he  regards  with  contempt,  rather  than 
anger,  the  opposition  and  n^istakes  of  others.  But  while 
men  zealously  maintain  what  they  neither  clearly  compre* 
hend  nor  entirely  believe,  they  are  shaken  in  their  ima* 
gined  faith  by  the  opposite  persuasion,  or  even  doubts,  of 
other  men ;  and  vent  on  their  antagonists  that  impatience 
which  is  the  natural  result  of  so  disagreeable  a  state  of 
the  understanding.  They  then  easily  embrace  any  pre^* 
tence  for  representing  opponents  as  impious  and  profane ; 
and  if  they  can  also  find  a  colour  for  connecting  this  vio- 
lence with  the  interests  of  civil  government,  they  can  no 
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CHAP,    longer  be  restrained  from  giTing^  uncontrolled  scope  to 
vengeance  and  resentment*     But  smrely  never  enterprise 


^^^  was  more  unfortunate  than  that  of  founding  persecution 
upon  policy,  or  endeavouring,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to 
settle  an  entire  uniformity  of  opinion  in  questions  which 
of  all  others  are  least  subjected  to  the  criterion  of  human 
IvasoD*  The  universal  and  uncontradicted  prevalence  of 
one  opinion  in  religious  subject^  can  be  owing  at  first  to 
the  stupid  ignorance  alone  and  barbarism  of  the  people, 
who  never  indulge  themselves  in  any  speculation  or  in^ 
quiry;  and  there  is  no  expedient  for  maintaining  that 
uniformity,  so  fondly  sought  after,  hut  by  banishing  for 
ever  all  curiosity  and  all  improvement  in  science  and  cul- 
tivation. It  may  not,  indeed,  appear  difficult  to  check,  by 
a  steady  severity,  the  first  beginnings  pf  controversy;  but 
besides  that  this  policy  exposes  for  ever  the  people  to  all 
the  abject  terrors  of  superstition,  and  the  magistrate  to  the 
endless  encroachments  of  ecclesiastics,  it  also  renders  men 
so  delicate  that  they  can  never  endure  to  hear  of  opposi** 
tion;  and  the^y  will  some  time  pay  dearly  for  that  false 
tranquillity  in  which  they  have  been  so  long  indulged.  As 
healdiful  bodies  are  ruined  by  too  nice  a  regimen,  and 
Hre  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  bearing  the  unavoidable 
incidents  of  human  life ;  so  a  people  who  never  were  allowed 
to  imagine  that  their  principles  could  be  contested,  fly  out 
into  the  most  outrageous  violence  when  any  event  (and 
such  events  are  common)  produces  a  faction  among  their 
clergy,  and  gives  rise  to  any  diflerence  in  tenet  or  opinion* 
But  whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  suppressing,  by 
persecution,  the  first  beginnings  of  heresy,  no  solid  argu- 
ment can  be  alleged  for  extending  severity  towards  mul- 
titudes, or  endeavouring,  by  capital  punishments,  to  ex« 
tirpate  an  opinion  which  has  diffused  itself  among  men  of 
every  rank  and  station.  Besides  the  extreme  baAarity  of 
such  an  attempt,  it  commonly  proves  ineffectual  to  the 
purpose  intended ;  and  serves  only  to  make  men  more  ob- 
stinate in  their  persuasion,  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  proselytes.  The  melancholy  with  which  the  fear  of 
death,  torture,  and  persecution,  inspires  the  sectaries,  is 
tile  proper  disposition  for  fostering  religious  T-tsi :  The 
prospect  of  eternal  rewards^  when  brought  near^  over^ 
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powers  tl>e  dread  of  temporal  punishment :  The  glory    CHAP, 
of   martyrdom   stimulates    all   the   more   furious   zeal-  r5z«^ 
ots,  /especially  the  leaders  and  preachers :  Wher^  a  vio-      1555, 
lent  animosity  is  excited  by  oppression,  men  naturally 
pass  from  hating  the  persons  of  their  tyrants,  to  a  more 
violent  abhorrence  of  their  doctrines :  And  the  spectators, 
moved  with  pity  towards  the  supposed  martyrs,  are  easily 
seduced  to  embrace  those  principles  which  can  inspire 
mep  with  a  constancy  that  appears  almost  supernatural* 
Qpen  the  door  to  toleration,  mutual  hatred  relaxes  among 
the  sectaries ;  their  attachment  to  their  particular  modes 
of  religion  decays ;  the  common  occupations  and  pleasures 
of  life  succeed  to  the  acrimony  of  disputation ;  and  the 
same  man  who  in  other  circumstances  would  have  braved 
flames  and  tortures,  is  induced  to  change  his  sect  from  the 
smallest  prospect  of  favour  and  advancement,  or  even  from 
the  frivolous  hope  of  becoming  more  fashionable  in  hn 
principles.     If  any   exception  can  be  admitted  to  thil 
maxim  of  toleration,  it  will  only  be  where  a  theology  al- 
together new,  nowise  connected  with  the  ancient  religion 
of  the  state,  is  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  may 
easily  at  onie  blow  be  eradicated  without  leaving  the  seeds 
of  future  innovation*      But  as  this  exception  would  im* 
ply  some  ap<dogy  for  the  ancient  pagan  persecutions,  or 
for  the  extirpation  of  Christianity  in  China  and  Japan ;  it 
ought  surely,  on  account  of  this  detested  consequence,  to 
be  rather  buried  in  eternal  silence  and  oblivion* 

Though  these  arguments  appear  entirely  satisfactory, 
yet  such  is  the  subtilty  of  human  wit,  that  Gardiner  and 
the  other  enemies  to  toleration  were  not  reduced  to  silence ; 
and  they  still  found  topics  on  which  to  maintain  the  con- 
troversy* The  doctrine,  said  they,  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
is  founded  on  die  most  flagrant  impiety,  and  supposes 
such  an  indifference  among  all  religions,  such  an  obscurity 
in  theological  doctrines,  as  to  render  the  church  and 
magistrate  incapable  of  distinguishing  with  certainty  the 
dictates  of  Heaven  from  the  mere  fictions  of  human 
imagination*  If  the  Divinity  reveals  principles  to  man^ 
kind,  he  will  su3rely  give  a  criterion  by  which  they  may 
be  ascertained;  and  a  prince,  who  knowingly  allo^ys  these 
pmiciples  to  be  perverted  or  adulterated,  is  infinitely  more 
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CHAP,  criminal  than  if  he  gave  permission  for  the  vending  of 
^tr^^~\  poison  under  the  shape  of  food  to  all  his  subjects.  Perse- 
1555.  cution  may,  indeed,  seem  better  calculated  to  make  hypo- 
crites than  converts ;  but  experience  teaches  us,  that  the 
habits  of  hypocrisy  often  turn  into  reality ;  and  the  chil- 
dren, at  least,  ignorant  of  the  dissimulation  of  their  parents, 
^ay  happily  be  educated  in  more  orthodox  tenets*  It  is 
absurd,  in  opposition  to  considerations  of  such  unspeakable 
importance,  to  plead  the  temporal  and  frivolous  interests 
of  civil  society ;  and  if  matters  be  thoroughly  examined, 
even  that  topic  will  not  appear  so  universally  certain  in 
favour  of  toleration  as  by  some  it  is  represented.  Where 
'sects  arise,  whose  fundamental  principle  on  all  sides  is  to 
execrate,  and  abhor,  and  damn,  and  extirpate  each  other ; 
what  choice  has  the  magistrate  left,  but  to  take  part,  and 
by  rendering  one  sect  entirely  prevalent,  restore,  at  least 
for  a  time,  the  public  tranquillity  ?  The  political  body 
being  here  sickly,  must  not  be  treated  as  if  it  were  in  a 
state  of  sound  health ;  and  an  effectual  neutrality  in  the 
prince,  or  even  a  cool  preference,  may  serve  only  to 
encourage  the  hopes  of  all  the  sects,  and  keep  alive  their 
animosity*  The  protestants,  far  from  tolerating  the  re- 
ligion of  their  ancestors,  regard  it  as  an  impious  and 
detestable  idolatry ;  and  during  the  late  minority,  when 
they  were  entirely  masters,  they  enacted  very  severe 
though  not  capital  punishments  against  all  exercise  of  the 
catholic  worship,  and  even  against  sUch  as  barely  abstained 
from  their  profane  rites  and  sacraments.  Nor  are  in- 
stances wanting  of  their  endeavours  to  secure  an  imagined 
orthodoxy  by  the  most  rigorous  executions :  Calvin  has 
burned  Servetus  at  Geneva:  Cranmer  brought  Arians 
and  Anabaptists  to  the  stake :  And  if  persecution  of  any 
kind  be  admitted,  the  most  bloody  and  violent  will  surely 
foe  allowed  the  most  justifiable,  as  the  most  effectual* 
Imprisonments,  fines,  confiscations,  whippings,  serve  only 
to  irritate  the  sects,  without  disabling  them  from  resist? 
ance :  But  the  stake,  the  wheel,  and  the  gibbet,  must 
soon  terminate  in  the  extirpation  or  banishment  of  all  the 
heretics  inclined  to  give  disturbance,  and  in  the  entire 
silence  and  submission  of  the  rest. 


MARY.  lit 

The  argumeiosts  of  .Gardiiitsr,  being  more  agreeable  to    chap. 
Ac  cruel  bigotry  of  Mary  and  Philip,  were  better  received;  r^^^^J 
and  though  Pole  pleaded,  as  is  affirmed,^  the  advice  of     ^g^^- 
the  emperor,  who  recommended  it  to  his  daughter-in-law 
not  to  exercise  violence  against  the  protestants,  and  desired 
her  to  consider  his  own  example,  who,  after  endeavouring 
through  his  whole  life  to  extirpate  heresy,  had  in  the  end 
reaped  nothing  but  confusion  and  disappointment,   the 
scheme  of  toleration  was  entirely  rejected.     It  was  deter- 
mined to  let  loose  the  laws  in  their  full  vigour  against 
the  reformed  religion ;  and  England  was  soon  filled  with 
scenes  of  horror,  which  have  ever  since  rendered  the  catho- 
lic religion  the  object  of  general  detestation,  and  which 
prov&y  that  no  human  depravity  can  equal  revenge  and 
cruelty  covered  with  the  mantle  of  religion. 

The  persecutors  began  with  Rogers,  prebendary  of  Violent 
St.  Paul's,  a  man  eminent  in  his  party  for  virtue  as  well  SowTS?" 
as  for  learning.  Gardiner's  plan  was  first  to  attack  mfen  EngUnd. 
of  that  character  whom  he  hoped  terror  would  bend  to 
submission,  and  whose  example,  either  of  punishment  or 
recantation,  would  naturally  have  influence  on  the  multi- 
tude :  fiut  he  found  a  perseverance  and  courage  in  Rogers, 
which  it  may  seem  strange  to  find  in  human  nature,  and 
of  which  all  ages  and  all  sects  do  *  nevertheless  furnish 
many  examples.  Rogers,  besides  the  care  of  his  own 
preservation,  lay  under  other  powerful  temptations  to 
compliance :  He  had  a  wife  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and 
ten  children;  yet  such  was  his  serenity  after  his  con- 
demnation, that  the  jailers,  it  is  said,  waked  him  from  a 
sound  sleep  when  the  hour  of  his  execution  approached. 
He  had  desired  to  see  his  wife  before  he  died ;  but  Gardi- 
ner told  him,  that  he  was  a  priest,  and  could  not  possibly 
have  a  wife ;  thus  joining  insult  to  cruelty.  Rogers  was 
burnt  in  Smithfield.^ 

Hooper,  bishop  of  Glocester,  had  been  tried  at  the 

"^une  time  with  Rogers ;  but  was  sent  to  his  own  diocese 

)  be    executed.     This    circumstance   was   contrived  to 

tike  the  greater  terror  into  his  flock ;  but  it  was  a  source 

e  Burnet,"  vol  ii.  Ueylin,  p.  47.  It  is  not  likely,  howcrer,  that  Charles 
we  an/such  advice :  For  he  himself  was  at  this  very  time  procee<Iing  with 
rest  violence  in  perseeuting  the  reformed  in  Flanders.  Beativogllo,  \*9.tt  i. 
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CHAP,  of  consolation  to  Hooper,  who  rejoiced  in  givang  tegtunony 
^^^^.y,.^  by  his  death  to  that  doctrine  which  he  had  formerly 
1555^  preached  among  them*.  When  he  was  tied  to  the  stake, 
a  stool  was  set  before  him,  and  the  queen's  pardon  laid 
upon  it,  which  it  was  still  in  his  power  to  merit  by  a 
recantation :  But  he  ordered  it  to  be  removed ;  and  cheer- 
fully prepared  himself  for  that  dreadful  punishment  to 
which  he  was  sentenced*  He  suffered  it  in  its  full  seventy : 
The  wind,  which  was  violent^  blew  the  flame  of  the  reeds 
from  his  body ;  The  faggots  were  green,  and.  did  not 
kindle  'easily :  All  his  lower  parts  were  consumed  befcwe 
his  vitals  were  attacked :  One  of  his  hands  dropped  off: 
With  the  other  he  continued  to  beat  his  breast:  He  was 
heard  to  pray  and  to  exhort  the  people ;  till  his  tongue, 
swoln  with  the  violence  of  his  agony,  could  no  longer 
permit  him  utterance.  He  was  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
in  torture,  which  he  bore  with  inflexible  constancy.^ 

Sanders  was  burned  at  Coventry:  A  pardon  was 
also  offered  him ;  but  he  rejected  it,  and  embraced  the 
stake,  saying,  "  Welcome  the  cross  of  Christ !  welcome 
'*  everlasting  life !"  Taylor,  parson  of  Hadley,  was  pun- 
ished by  fire  in  that  place,  surrounded  by  his  ancient 
friends  and  parishioners*  When  tied  to  the  stake,  he 
rehearsed  a  psalm  in'  English  :  One  of  his  guards  struck 
him  in  the  mouth,  and  bade  him  speak  Latin :  Another, 
in  a  rage,  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his  halbert, 
which  happily  put  an  end  to  his  torments. 

There  was  one  Philpot,  archdeacon  of  Winchester, 
inflamed  with  such  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  that  having  been 
engaged  in  dispute  with  an  Arian,  he  spit  in  his  adversa- 
ry's face  to  show  the  great  detestation  which  he  had  en- 
tertained against  the  heresy.  He  afterwards  wrote  a  trea- 
tise to  justify  this  unmannerly  expression  of  zeal :  He 
said,  that  he  was  led  to  it  in  order  to  relieve  the 
sorrow  conceived  from  such  horrid  blasphemy,  and  to 
signify  how  unworthy  such  a  miscreant  was  of  being 
admitted  into  the  society  of  any  Christian.^  Philpot 
was  a  protestant;  and  falling  now  into  the  hands  of 
people  as  zealous  as  himself,  but  more  powerful,  he  was 

g  Fox,  Tol.  iii.  n,  145,  &c.    Burnet,  toI.  ii.  p.  3()2.    Heylin,  p.  48,  49.    God* 
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condemned  to  the  flames,  and  suffered  at  Smithfield«     It    CHAP. 
seems  to  be  almost  a  general  rule,  that  in  all  religions  ex-  ^^T^^ 
cept  the  true,  ho  man  Will  suffer  martyrdom  who  would     j^^^ 
not  also  inflict  it  willingly  on  all  that  differ  from  him. 
The    same  zeal   for   speculative  opinions   is   the   cause 
6f  both. 

The  crime  for  which  almost  all  the  protestants  were 
condemned  was,  their  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  real 
presence.  Gardiner,  who  had  vainly  expected  that  a  feW 
examples  would  strike  a  terror  into  the  reformers,  finding 
the  work  daily  multiply  upon  him,  devolved  the  invidious 
office  on  others,  chiefly  on  Bonner,  a  man  of  profligate 
manners,  and  of  a  brutal  character,  who  seemed  to  re* 
J6ke  in  the  torments  of  the  unhappy  sufferer^.^  He  some- 
times whipped  the  prisoners  with  his  own  hands,  till  he 
Was  tired  with  the  violence  of  the  exercise^.  He  tore  out 
the  beard  of  a  weaver  who  refused  to  ^relinquish  his  reli- 
gion ;  and  that  he  might  give  him  a  specimen  of  burning, 
he  held  his  hand  to  the  candle  till  the  sinews  and  veins 
shrunk  and  burst.* 

It  is  needless  to  be  particular  in  enumerating  all  the 
cruelties  practised  in  England  during  the  course  of  three 
years  that  these  persecutions  lasted :  The  savage  barba- 
rity on  the  one  hand,  and  the  patient  constancy  on  the 
other,  are  so  similar  in  all  those  martyrdoms,  that  the  nar- 
rative, little  agreeable  in  itself,  would  never  be  relieved  by 
any  variety.  Human  nature  appears  not,  on  any  occasion, 
so  detestable,  and  at  the  same  time  so  absurd,  as  in  these 
i^lipous  persecutions,  which  sink  men  below  infernal  spi- 
rits in  wickedness,  and  below  the  beasts  in  folly.  A  few 
instances  only  may  be  worth  preserving,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  warn  zealous  bigots  for  ever  to  avoid  such  odi- 
ous and  such  fruitless  barbarity. 

Ferkar,  bishop  of  St.  DaVids\  was  burned  in  his 
•wn  diocese ;  and  his  appeal  to  cardinal  Pole  was  not  at- 
tended to.*  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  and  Latimer, 
formerly  bishop  of  Worcester,  two  prelates  celebrated  for 
learning  and  virtue,  perished  together  in  the  same  flames 
at  Oxford,  tod  supported  each  other's  constancy  by  their 
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CHAP,  mutual  exhortations.  Latimer,  when  tied  to  the  stake^ 
^^^1,^  called  to  his  companion,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  brother  i 
1555.  "  ^^  shall  this  day  kindle  such  a  torch  in  England,  as  I 
"  trust  in  God,  shall  never  be  extinguished.**  The  exe- 
cutioners had  been  so  merciful  (for  that  clemency  may 
more  naturally  be  ascribed  to  them  than  to  the  religious 
zealots)  as  to  tie  bags  of  gunpowder  about  these  prelates, 
in  order  to  put  a  speedy  period  to  their  tortures :  The  ex- 
plosion immediately  killed  Latimer,  who  was  in  extreme 
old  age ;  Ridley  continued  alive  during  some  time  in  the 
midst  of  the  flames."* 

One  Hunter,  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  an  appren- 
tice, having,  been  seduced  by  a  priest  into  a  dispute,  had 
unwarily  denied  the  real  presence.  Sensible  of  *  his 
danger,  he  immediately  absconded;  but  Bonner  laying 
hold  of  his  father,  threatened  him  with  the  greatest  seve- 
rities if  he  did  not  produce  the  young  man  to  stand  his 
.trial.  Hunter  hearing  of  the  vexations  to  which  his  £ather 
was  exposed,  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  Bonner, 
and  was  condemned  to  the  flames  by  that  barbarous 
prelate. 

Thomas  HAtJKEs,  when  conducted  to  the  stake, 
agreed  with  his  friends,  that  if  he  found  the  torture  toler- 
able, he  would  make  them  a  signal  to  that  purpose  in  the 
•midst  of  the  flames.  His  zeal  for  the  cause  in  which  he 
suff*ered  so  supported  him  that  he  stretched  out  his  arms, 
the  signal  agreed  on ;  and  in  that  posture  he  expired** 
This  example,  with  many  others  of  like  constancy,  en- 
couraged multitudes  not  only  to  suffer,  but  even  to  court 
and  aspire  to  martyrdom. 

The  tender  sex  itself,  as  they  have  commonly  ^eater 
propensity  to  religion,  produced  many  examples  of  the 
Njnost  inflexible  courage  in  supporting  the  profession  of  it 
against  all  the  fury  of  the  persecutors.  One  execution  in 
particular  was  attended  with  circumstances,  which,  even 
at  that  time-  excited  astonishment  by  reason  of  their  un- 
usual  barbarity.  A  woman  in  Guernsey,  being  near  the 
lime  of  her  labour  when  brought  to  the  stake,  was  thrown 
into  such  agitation  by  the  torture  that  her  belly  burst,  and 
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she  w^s  delivered  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.     One  of  chap. 
the  guards  immediately  snatched  the  infan):  from  the  fire,  ^^^,[^^'^ 
and  attempted  to  save  it :  But  a  magistrate  who  stood  by, 
ordered  it  to  be  thrown  back,  being  determined,  he  said^ 
that  nothing  should  survive  which  sprang  from  so  obsti- 
nate and  heretical  a  parent."^ 

Th|:  persons  condemned  to  these  punishments  were 
not  convicted  of  teaching,  or  dogmatizing,  contrary  to  the 
established  ]*eligion :  They  were  seized  merely  on  suspi- 
cion; and  articles  being  offered  them  to  subscribe,  they 
were  immediately  upon  their  refusal  condemned. to  the 
flames."  These  instances  of  barbarity,  so  unusual  in  the 
nation,  excited  horror ;  the  constancy  of  the  martyrs  was 
Ae  object  of  admiration;  and  as  men  have  a  principle  of 
equity  engraven  in  their  minds,  which  even  false  religion 
is  not#able  totally  to  obliterate,  tliey  were  shocked  to  see 
perscms  of  probity,  of  honoin:,  of  pious  dispositions,  ex- 
posed to  punishments  more  severe  than  were  inflicted  on 
the  greatest  ruffians  for  crimes  subversive  of  civil  society. 
To  exterminate  the  whole  protestant  party  was  known  to 
be  impossible ;  and  nothing  could  appear  more  iniquitous, 
than  to  subject  to  torture  the  most  conscientious  and  cou- 
rageous among  them,  and  allow  the  cowards  and  hypo- 
crites to  escape.  Each  martyrdom,  therefore,  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  hundred  sermons  against  popery ;  and  men  either 
avoided  such  horrid  spectacles,  or  returned  from  them  full 
of  a  violent,  though  secret,  indignation  against  the  perse- 
cutors. Repeated/  orders  were  sent  from  the  council  to 
quicken  the  diligence  of  the  magistrates  in  searching  out 
heretics ;  and  in  some  places  the  gentry  were  constrained 
to  countenance  by  their  presence  those  barbarous  execu- 
tions. These  acts  of  violence  tended  only  to  render  the 
Spsmish  government  daily  more  odious ;  and  Philip,  sen- 
sible of  the  hatred  which  he  incurred,  endeavoured  to  re- 
move the  reproach  from  himself  by  a  very  gross  artiflce : 
He  ordered  his  confessor  to  deliver  in  his  presence  a  ser- 
mon in  favour  of  toleration ;  a  doctrine  somiewhat  extra- 
ordinary in  th^  mouA  of  a  Spanish  friar.®  But  the  court 
finding  that  Bonner,  however  shameless  and  savage,  would 
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CHAF.   0ot'bear  alone  the  whole  iitfaiiiy,  soon  diorew  off  the  tMsk  ; 
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'  and  the  unrelenting  temper  of  the  queen,  as  well  aa  of  th^ 


1555.  1^^"S>  ftpp^ared  without  control.  A  bold  step  was  even 
(aken  towards  introducing  the  inquisition  into  £ng^a>id« 
As  the  bishops'  courts,  though  extremely  arbitrary,  nml 
not  confined  by  any  ordinary  forms  of  law,  appeared  not 
to  be  invested  with  sufficient  power,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed, by  authority  of  the  queen's  prerogative,  more  ef- 
fectually to  extirpate  heresy*  Twenty  one  persons  were 
named ;  but  any  three  were  armed  with  the  powers  of  the 
whole.  The  commission  runs  in  these  terms :  "  That 
^^  since  many  false  rumours  were  published  among  the  sub* 
^^jects,  and  many  heretical  opinions  were  also  spread 
^^  among  them,  the  commissioners  were  to  inquire  into 
^^  those,  either  by  presentments,  by  witnesses,  or  any  other 
^^  political  way  they  could  devise,  and  to  search  after  all 
^^  heresies :  the  bringers  in,  the  sellers,  the  readers  of  all 
*^  heretical  books  :  They  were  to  examine  and  punish  all 
**  misbehaviours  or  negligences  in  fmy  church  or  chapel ; 
^^  and  to  try  all  priests  that  did  not  preach  the  sacrament 
^'  of  the  altar ;  all  persons  that  did  not  hear  mass,  or  eome 
^^  to  their  parish  church  to  service,  that  would  not  go  in 
*'  processions,  or  did  not  take  holy  bread  or  holy  water : 
*^  And  if  they  found  any  that  did  obstinately  persist  in 
^^  such  heresies,  they  were  to  put  them  into  the  haixls  of 
^^  their  ordinaries,  to  be  punished  according  to  the  spiri- 
"  tual  laws :  Giving  the  commissioners  full  power  to  pro* 
*^  ceed  as  their  discretions  and  consciences  should  direct 
^  them,  and  to  use  all  such  means  as  they  would  invent 
^*  fpr  the  searching  of  the  premises ;  empowering  them 
*•'  also  to  call  before  them  such  witnesses  as  they  pleased, 
and  to  force  them  to  make  oath  of  such  things  as  might 
discover  what  they  sought  after,"^  Some  civil  powers 
were  also  given  the  commissioners  to  punish  vagabonds 
and  quarrelsome  persons. 

To  bring  the  methods  of  proceeding  in  England  still 
nearer  to  the  practice  of  the  inquisition,  letters  were  writ- 
ten to  lord  North,  and  others,  enjoining  them,  ^^  To  put 
^^  to  the  torture  such  obstinate  persons  as  would  not  con* 
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^*  fe«i»  imd  there  to  order  them  at  their  discretion."*  chap.  . 
Secret  spies  also  and  informers  were  employed,  according  ^^^^ilL*^ 
to  the  practice  of  that  iniquitous  tribunal.  Instructions  ^555 
were  given  to  the  justices  of  peace,  "  That  they  should 
"  call  secretly  before  them  one  or  two  honest  persons 
'^  within  their  limits,  or  more,  at  their  discretion,  and 
'^  command  them  by  oath,  or  otherwise,  that  they  shall 
'^  secretly  learn  and  search  out  such  persons  as  shall  evil- 
^S  behave  themselves  in  church,  or  idly,  or  shall  despise 
"  openly  by  words,  the  king's  or  queen's  proceedings,  or 
"  go  about  to  make  any  commotion,  or  tell  any.  seditious 
^  tales  or  news.  And  also  that  the  <  same  persons  so  to 
"  be  appointed  shall  declare  to  the  same  justices  of  peace 
^'  the  ill  behaviour  of  lewd  disordered  persons^,  whether  it 
^^  shall  be  for  using  unlawful  games,  and  such  other  light 
'^  behaviour  of  such  suspected  persons :  And  that  the 
^^.  same  information  shall  be  given  secretly  to  the  justices ; 
"  and  the  same  justices  shall  call  such  accused  perspns 
'^  before  them,  and  examine  them,  without  declaring  Uy 
^^  whom  they  were  accused.  And  that  the  same  justices 
^^  shall,  upon  their  examination,  punish  the  offenders  ac- 
^'  cording  as  their  oifences  shall  appear,  upon  the  ac- 
^^  cusemeat  and  examination,  by  their  discretion,  either 
^'  by  open  punishment  or  by  good  abearing*"''  In  some 
respects  this  tyrannical  edict  even  exceeded  the  oppres- 
sion of  d^e  inquisition;  by  introducing,  into  every  part  of 
government,  the  same  iniquities  which  that  tribunal  prac- 
tises for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  only,  and  which  are  in 
some  measure  necessary  wherever  that  end  is  earnestly 
pursued. 

But  the  court  had  devised  a  more  expeditious  and 
summary  method  of  supporting  orthodoxy  ,than  even  the 
inquisition  itself.  They  issued  a  proclamation  against 
hooks  of  heresy,  treason,  and  sedition;  and  declared, 
"  That  whosoever  had  any  of  these  books,  and  did  not 
"  presently  burn  them,  without  reading  them,  or  showing 
"  them  to  any  other  person,  should  be  esteemed  rebels  5 
"  and  without  any  farther  delay  be  executed  by  martial 
"  law.'"      From   tjife   state   of  the   English   government 
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CHAP,    during  that  period,   it  is  not  so  much  the  illegality  of 
•  these  proceedings,  as  their  violence  and  their  pernicious 
1555      tendenc)^,  which  ought  to  be  the  object  of  our  censure. 

We  have  thrown  together  aknost  all  the  proceedings 
against  heretics,  though  carried  on  during  a  course  of 
three  years ;  that  we  may  be  obliged,  as  litde  as  possible, 
to  return  to  such  shocking  violences  and  barbarities*  It 
is  computed,  that  in  that  time  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
.  seven  persons  were  brought  to  the  stake ;  besides  those 
who  were  punished  by  imprisonment,  fines,  and  con- 
fiscations. ^  Among  those  who  suffered  by  fire  were 
five  bishops,  twenty-one  clergymen,  eight  lay  gentlemen, 
eighty-four  tradesmen,  one  hundred  husbandmen,  sery- 
vants  and  labourers,  fifty-five  women,  and  four  children. 
This  persevering  cruelty  appears  astonishing;  yet  it  is 
much  inferior  to  what  has  l^een  practised  in  other  coun-i 
tries.  A  great  author*  computes,  that  in  the  Netherlands 
aloue,  from  the  time  that  the  edict  of  Charles  V.  was  pro- 
mulgated against  the  reformers,  there  had  been  fifty  thou- 
sand persons  hanged,  beheaded,  buried  alive,  or  burnt,  on 
account  of  religion ;  and  that  in  France  the  number  had 
also  been  considerable.  Yet  in  both  countries,  as  the 
same  author  subjoins,  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions 
instead  of  being  -checked,  was  rather  forwarded  by  these 
persecutions. 

The  burning  of  heretics  was  a  very  natural  method 
of  reconciling  the  kingdom  to  the  Romish  communion^ 
and  litde  solicitation  was  requisite  to  engage  the  pope  to 
receive  the  strayed  flock,  from  which  he  reaped  ^uch  coti- 
siderable  profit :  Yet  was  there  a  solemn  embassy  sent  to 
Rome,  consisting  of  sir  Anthony  Brown,  created  viscount 
Montacute,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  sir  Edward  Carne ;  in 
order  to  carry  the  submissions  of  England,  and  beg  to  be 
readmitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church."^  '  Paul 
IV.  after  a  short  interval,  now  filled  the  papal  chair;  the 
most  haughty  pontiff  that  during  several  ages  had  been 
elevated  to  that  dignity.  He  was  offended  that* Mary 
still  retained  among  her  titles  that  of  queen  of  Ireland ; 
and  he  affirmed,  that  it  belonged  to  ivm  alone,  as  he  saw 
s  aause,  either  to  erect  new  kingdoms  or  abolish  the  old  ; 
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Another  point  in  discussion  between  the  pope  and 
the  English  ambassadors  was  not  so  easily  terminated* 
Paul  insisted,  that  the  property  and  possessicms  of  the 
church   should  be   restored  to  the   uttermost  farthing : 
That  whatever  belonged  to  God  could  never  by  any  law 
be  converted  to  profane  uses,  and  every  person  who  de- 
tained such  possessions  was  in  a  state  of  eternal  damna- 
tion: That  he  would  willingly,  in  consideration  of  the 
humble  sulsmissions  of  the  English,  make  them  a  present 
of  these  ecclesiastical  revenues;  but  such  a  concession 
exceeded  his  power,  and  the  people  might  be  certain  that 
so  great  a  profanation  of  holy  things  would  be  a  perpetual 
anathema  upon  them,  and  would  blast  all  their  future  feli- 
city :  That  if  they  would  truly  show  their  filial  piety,  they 
must  restore  all  the  privileges   and  emoluments  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  Peter's  pence  amongst  the  rest ;  nor 
could  they  expect  that  this  apostle  would  open  to  them  the 
gates  of  paradise,  while  they  detained  from  him  his  patri- 
mony on   earth,'^      These    earnest  remonstrances    being 
tnmstanitted  to  England,  though  they  had  little  influence 
on  the  nation,  operated  powerfully  on  the  queen;  \5rh0 
was  determined,  in  order  to  ease  her  conscience,  to  res- 
tore all  the  church  lands  which  were  still. in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  crown :  And  the  more  to  di,splay  her  zeal, 
\t  erected  anew  some  convents  and  monasteries,  not- 
ithstanding  the  low  condition  of  the  exchequer.*    When 
lis  measure  was  debated  ip  council,  some  members  ob- 

icted,  that  if  such  a  considerable  part  of  the  revenue 

• 
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But  to  avoid  all  dispute  with  the  new  converts,  he  thought  chap. 
proper  to  erect  Ireland  into  a  kmgdom,  and  he  then  ad-  -^^'^^^■* 
mitted  the  title,  as  if  it  had  been  assumed  from  his  con- 
cession. This  was  a  usual  artifice  of  the  popes,  to  give 
allowance  to  what  they  could  not  prevent,^  and  afterwards 
pretend  that  princes,  while  they  exercised  their  own  pbw- 
crs,  were  only  acting  by  authority  from  the  papacy.  And 
though  Paul  had  at  first  intended  to  oblige  Mary  formally 
to  rdcede  from  this  title  before  he  would  bestow  it  upon 
her;  he  found  it  prudent  to  proceed  in  a  less  haughty 
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CHAP,  were  dismembered,  the  dignity  of  the  crown  would  faU 
to  decay;  but  the  queen  replied,  that  she  preferred  the 
1555  salvation  of  her  soul  to  ten  such  kingdoms  as  England/ 
These  imprudent  measures  would  not  probably  have  taken 
place  so  easily,  had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  Gardiner, 
which  happened  abbut  this  time :  The  great  seal  was  given 
to  Heathe,  archbishop  of  York ;  that  an  ecclesiastic  might 
still  be  possessed  of  that  high  office,  and  be  better  enabled 
by  his  authority  to  forward  the  persecutions  against  the 
reformed. 
^Oet  These    persecutions   were   now   become    extremely 

A  purlia-  odious  to  the  nation ;  and  the  effects  of  the  public  discon- 
tent appeared  in  the  hew  parliament  summoned  to  meet  a^ 
Westminster.*  A  bilP  was  passed,  restoring  to  the 
church  the  tenths  and  first  fruits,  and  all  the  impropria^ 
tions  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  crowji;  but 
though  this  matter  directly  concerned  none  but  the  queen 
•  herself,  great  opposition  was  made  to  the  bill  in  the  house 

of  commons.  An  application  being  made  for  a  subsidy 
during  two  years,  and  for  two  fifteenths,  the  latter  was 
refused  by  the  commons ;  and  many  members  said,  that 
while  the  crown  was  thus  despoiling  itself  of  its  revenue, 
it  was  in  vain  to  bestow  riches  upon  it.  The  parliament 
rejected  a  bill  for  obliging  the  exiles  to  return  under  cer- 
tain pentilties,  and  another  for  incapacitating  such  as  were 
remiss  in  the  prosecution  of  heresy  from  being  justices  of 
the  peace.  The  queen,  finding  the  intractable  humour  of 
the  commons,  thought  proper  to  dissolve  the  parliament. 
9^  Dec.  The  spirit  of  opposition  which  began  to  prevail  in  par- 

liament was  the  more  likely  to  be  vexatious  to  Mary,  as 
she  was  otherwise  in  very  bad  humour  on  account  of  her  hus- 
band's absence,  who,  tired  of  her  importunate  love  and  jea- 
lousy, and  finding  his  authority  extremely  limited  in  Eng- 
land, had  laid  hold  of  the  first  opportunity  to  leave  her,  and 
had  gone  over  last  summer  to  the  emperor  in  Flanders.. 
The  indifference  andneglectof  Philip,  added  to  the  disap- 
pointment in  her  imagined  pregnancy,  threw  her  into  deep 
melancholy;  and  she  gave  vent  to  her  spleen,  by  daily  en- 
forcing the  persecutions  against  the  protestants,  and  even 
• 
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by  expressions  of  rage  against  all  her  subjects ;  by  whom    chap. 
she  knew  herself  to  be  hated,  and  whose  opposition,  in  •'^^^  v^ 
refusing  an  entire  compliance  with  Philip,  was  the  cause,     ^535 
she  believed,  why  he  had  alienated  his  affections  from  her, 
smd  afforded  her  so  little  of  his  company/     The  less  re- 
turn her  love  met  with,  the  more  it  increased ;  and  she 
fastsed  most  of  her  time  in  solitude,  where  she  gave  veQt 
to  her  passion,  either  in  tears,  or  in  writing  fond  epistles 
to   Philip,  who  seldom  returned    her  any  answer,    and 
scarcely  deigned  to  pretend  any  sentiment  of  love  or  even 
of  gratitude  towards  her*      The  chief  part  of  government  The 
jto  which  she  attended  was  the  extorting  of  money  from  JJftortiJnt. 
her  people,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  demands ;  and  as  the 
parliament  had  granted  her  but  a  scanty  supply,  she  had 
recourse  to  expedients  very  violent  and  irregular.     She 
levied  a  loan  of  60,000  pounds  upon  a  thousand  persons, 
of  whose  compliance,  either  on  account  of  their  riches  or 
their  affections  to  her,  she  held  herself  best  assured :   But 
that  sum  no^  suificingi  she  exs^cted  a  general  loan  on  every 
one  who  possessed  tw^ty  pounds  a  yean      This  imposi- 
tion lay  heavy  on  the  gentry^  who  were  obliged  many  of 
them  to  retrench  their  expenses,  and  dismiss  their  ser- 
vants, in  order  to  enable   them  to  comply  with  her  de- 
mands :   And  as  these  servants,  accustomed  to  idleness, 
and  having  no  means  of  subsistence,  commonly  betook 
themselves  to  theft  and  robbery,  the  queen  published  a 
proclamation,  by  which  she  obliged  their  former  masters 
to  take  them  back  to  their  service.     She  levied  60,000 
.  marks  on  7000  yeomen,  who  had  not  contributed  to  the 
former  loan,  and  she  exacted  36,000  pounds  more  from 
the  merchants.     In  order  to  engage  some  Londoners  to 
comply  more  willingly  with  her  multiplied  extortions,  she 
passed  an  edict,  prohibiting  for  four  .months  the  exporting 
of  any  English  cloth  or  kersey  to  the  Netherlands ;  an 
expedient  which  procured  a  good  market  for  such  as  had 
ilready  sent  any  quantity  of  cloth  thither.    Her  rapacious- 
aess  engaged  her  to  give  endless  disturbance  'and  inter- 
raption  to  commerce.     The  English  company  setded  in 
Antwerp  having  refused  her  a  loan  of  40,000  pouiids, 
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CHAP,    she  dissembled  her  resentment  till  she  found  that  they  hai 
.^.^^^^  bought  and  shipped  great  quantities  of  cloth  for  Antwerp 
1555      fair,  which  was  approaching:    She  then  laid  an  emt»rgo 
on  the  ships,  and  obliged  the  merchants  to  grant  her  a 
loan  of  the  40,000  pounds  at  first  demanded,  to  engage 
for  the  payment  of  20,000  pounds  more  at  a  limited  time, 
and  to  submit  to  an  arbitrary  imposition  of  twenty  shillings 
on  each  piece.     Some  time  after  she  was  informed,  that 
the  Italian  merchants  had  shipped  above  40,000  pieces  of 
doth  for  the  Levant,  for  which  they  were  to  pay  her  a 
crown  a  piece,  the  usual  imposition :  She  struck  a  bargain 
with  the  merchant  adventureVs  in  London ;  prohibited  the 
foreigners  from  making  any  exportation;    and  received 
from  the  English  merchants^  in  consideration  of  this  ini- 
quity, the  sum  of  50,000  pounds,  and  an  imposition  of 
four  crowns  on  each  piece  of  cloth  which  they  should  ex- 
port.     She  attempted  to  borrow  great  sums  abroad;  btit 
her  credit  was  so  low,  that  though  she  offered  14  per  ceat 
to  the  city  of  Antwerp  for  a  loan  of  30,000  pounds,  she 
could  not  obtain  it  till  she  compelled  the  city  of  LondoR 
to  be  surety  for  hen-     AH  these  violent  expedients  were 
employed  while  she  herself  was  in  profound  peace  with  all 
the  world,  and  had  visibly  no  occasion  for  money  but  to 
supply  the  demands  of  a  hiisband,  who  gave  attention  only 
to  his  own  convenience,  and  showed  himself  entirely  indif- 
ferent about  her  interests. 
Theempe-        iPniLiP  was  now  become  master  of  all  the  wealth  of 
Jh  «SwS*  ^^  ^^^  world,  and  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive  do- 
minions* in  Europe,  by  the  voluntary  resignation  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  who,  though  still  in  the  vigour  of  h5» 
age,  had  taken  a  disgust  to  th^  world,  and  was  determined 
to  seek,  in  the  ttanquillity  of  retreat,  for  that  happiness 
which   he  had  in  vain  pursued  amidst  the   tumults  of 
gsoi  Oet    war,  and  the  restless  projects  of  ambition.     He  summoned 
the  states  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and,  seating  himself  on 
the  throne  for  the  last  time,  explained  to  his  subjects  the 
^reasons  of  his  resignation,  absolved  them  from  all  oaths 
of  allegiance,  and  devolving  his  authority  on  Philip,  tola 
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mm«  that  his  paternal  tenderness  made  him  weep,  when    chap. 
he  reflected  on  the  burden  which  he  imposed  upon  him*   ^^i^I/l 
He  inculcated  on  him  the  great  and  only  duty  of  apriace^      ^^^^ 
the  study  of  his  people's  happiness ;  and  represented  how 
much  preferable  it  was  to  govern  by  affection  rather  than 
by  fear  the  nations  subjected  to  his  dominion.     The  cool 
reflections  of  age  now  discovered  to  him  the  emptiness  of 
his  former  pursuits ;  smd  he  found  that  the  vain  schemes 
of  extending  his  empire  had  been  the  source  of  endless 
opposition   and   disappointment,    and  kept  himself,    his 
neighbours,  and  his  subjects,  in  perpetual  inquietude,  and 
had  frustrated  the  sole  end  of  government,  the  felicity  of 
the  nations  committed  to  his  care ;  an  object  which  meets 
with  less  opposition,  and  which,  if  steadily  pursued,  can 
alone  convey  a  lasting  and  solid  satisfaction. 

A  F£w;  months  after  he  resigned  to  Philip  his  other  issSt 
dominions;  and  embarking  on  board  a  fleet,  sailed  to 
Spain,  and  took  his  journey  to  St.  Just,  a  monastery  in 
Estremadura,  which, 'being  situated  in  a  happy  climate, 
and  amidst  the  greatest  beauties  of  nature,  he  had  chosen 
for  the  place  of  his  retreat.  When  he  arrived  at.  Burgos 
he  /ound,  by  the  thinness  of  his  court,  and  the  negligent 
«Uendai)ce  of  the  Spanish  grandees,  that  he  was  no  longer 
emperor;  and  though  this  observation  might  convince 
Urn  still  more  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  make  him 
more  heartily  despise  what  he  had  renounced,  he  sighed 
to  find  that  all  former  adulation  and  obeisance  had  been 
paid  to  his  fortune,  not  to  his  person.  With  better  reason 
was  he  struck  with  the  ingratitude  of  his  son  Philip,  who 
obliged  him  to  wait  a  long  time  for  the  payment  of  the 
small  pension  which  he  had  reserved ;  and  this  disappoint* 
ment  in  his  domestic  enjoyments  gave  him  a  sensible  con* 
eem.  He  pursued,  however,  his  resolution  with  inflexible 
Constancy;  and,  shutting  himself  up  in  his  retreat,  he 
exerted  such  self  command,  that  he  restrained  even  his 
iiriosity  from  any  inquiry  concerning  the  transactions  of 
tie  world,  which  he  had  entirely  ajbandoned.  The  fencing 
igainst  the  pains  and  infirmities  under  which  he  laboured 
occupied  a  great  part  of  his  time;  and  during  the  intervals 
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CHAP,  he  employed  his  leisure  either  in  examining  the  €ontr^ 
xxxvir.  yg,.gj^g  Qf  theology,  with  which  his  age  had  been  so  much 
155G  agitated,  and  which  he  had  hitherto  considered  only  in  a 
political  light,  dr  in  imitating  the  works  of  renowned 
artists,  particularly  in  mechanics,  of  which  he  had  vlvrxys 
been  a  great  admirer  and  encourager.  He  is  said  to  have 
here  discovered  a  propensity  to  the  new  doctrines ;  and  to 
have  frequently  dropped  hints  of  this  unexpected  alteration 
in  his  sentiments.  Having  amused  himself  with  the  con- 
struction of  clocks  and  watches,  he  thence  remarked  how 
impracticable  the  object  was  in  which  he  had  so  much 
employed  himself  during  his  grandeur;  and  how  impos- 
sible that  he,  who  never  could  frame  two  machines  that 
would .  go  exactly  alike,  could  ever  be  able  to  make  all 
mankind  concur  in  the  same  belief  and  opinion.  He 
survived  his  retreat  two  years. 

The  emperor  Charles  had  very  early  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign -found  the  difficulty  of  governing  such  distant 
dominions ;  and  he  had  made  his  brother  Ferdinand  be 
elected  king  of  the  Romans ;  with  a  view  to  his  inheriting 
the  imperial  dignity,  as  well  as  his  German  dominions. 
But  having  afterwards  enlarged  his  schemes,  and  formed 
plans  of  aggrandizing  his  family,  he  regretted  that  he 
must  dismember  such  considerable  states ;  and  he  endea- 
voured to  engage  Ferdinand  by  the  most  tempting  offers, 
and  most  earnest  solicitations,  to  yield  up  his  pretensions 
in  favour  of  Philip.  Finding  his  attempts  fruitless,  he 
had  resigned  the  Imperial  crown  with  his  other  dignities ; 
and  Ferdinand,  according  to  common  form,  applied  to  the 
pope  for  his  coronation.  The  arrogant  pontiff  refused  the 
demand ;  and  pretended,  that  though  on  the  death  of  an 
emperor  he  was  obliged  to  crown  the  prince  elected,  yet, 
in  the  case  of  a  resignation,  the  right  .devolved  to  the 
holy  see,  and  it  belonged  to  the  pope  alone  to  appoint  an 
emperor.  The  conduct  of  Paul  was  in  every  thing  con- 
formable to  these  lofty  pretensions.  He  thundered  always 
m  the  ears  of '  all  ambassadors,  that  he  stood  in  no  need 
of  the  assistance  of  any  prince ;  that  he  was  above  all 
potentates  of  the  earth;  that  he  would  not  accustom 
monarchs  to  pretend  to  a  familiarity  or  equality  with  him  | 
that  it  belonged  to  him  to  alter  and  regulate  kingdoms ; 
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dnt  he  was  successor  of  those  who  had  deposed  king^    dllAP. 
and  emperors ;  and  that,  rather  than  submit  to  any  thing  ,~^^]1?^ 
below  his  dignity,  he  would  set  fire  to  the  four  comers  of     jjj ^ 
the  world.    He  went  so  far,  as  at  table,  in  the  presence  of 
iiiany  persons,  and  even  openly,  in  a  public  consistory,  to 
say,  that  he  would  not  admit  any  kings  for  his  companions  | 
they  were  all  his  subjects,  and  he  would  hold  them  under 
these  feet :  So  sajnng,  he  stamped  on  the  ground  with  his 
old  and  infirm  limbs :    For  he  was  now  past  fourscore 
years  of  age.® 

The  world  could  not  forbear  making  a  comparison 
between  Charles  V.  a  prince  who,  though  educated  amidst 
wars  and  intrigues  of  state,  had  prevented  the  decline  of 
age,  and  had  descended  from  the  throne,  in  order  to  set 
^part  an  interval  for  thought  and  reflection,  and  a  priest 
who,  in  the  extremity  of  old  age,  exulted  in  his  dominion, 
and,  from  restless  ambition  and  revenge,  was  throwing  all 
nations  into  combustion*  Paul  had  entertained  the  most 
inveterate  animosity  against  the  house  of  Austria;  and 
^ough  a  truce  of  five  years  had  been  concluded  between 
France  and  Spain,  he  excited  Henry,  by  his  solicitations, 
to  break  it,  and  promised  to  assist  him  in  recovering 
Naples,  and  the  dominions  to  which  he  laid  claim  in 
Italy;  a  project  which  had  ever  proved  hurtful  to  the 
predecessors  of  that  monarch.  He  himself  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  duke  of  Alva,  viceroy  of  Naples ;  and 
Guise  being  sent  with  forces  to  support  him,  the  renewal 
of  w^  between  the  two  crowns  seemed  almost  inevitable. 
Philip,  though  less  warlike  than  his  father,  was  no  less 
ambitious ;  and  he  trusted,  that  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
cabinet,  where  he  believed  his  caution  and  secrecy  and  pru- 
dence gave  him  the  superiority,  he  should  be  able  to  subdue 
all  his  enemies,  and  extend  his  authority  and  dominion. 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  from  the  desire  of  settling  his 
new  empire^  he  wished  to  maintain  peace  with  France; 
but  when  he  found,  that  without  sacrificing  his  honour  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  overlook  the  hostile  attempts 
of  Henry,  he  prepared  for  war  with  great  industry.  In 
order  to  grve  himself  Ae  more  advantage,  he  was  desirous 
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GHAP.    of  embarking  England  in  the  quarrel;  an4  though  t&e 
XXXVil.  q^eeIi  ^^s  of  herself  extremely  averse  to  that  measure^  he 
1S56       hoped  that  the  devoted  fondness,  which,  notwithstanding 
repeated  instances  of  his   indiiference,.  she  still  bore   to 
him,  would  effectually  second  his  applications.     Had  the 
matter  indeed  depended  solely  on  her,  she  was  incapable 
of  resisting  her  husband's  commands ;  but  she  had  little 
weight  with  her  council,  still  less  with  her  people ;   and 
her    government,  which  was  every  day  becoming  more 
odious,  seemed  unable  to  maintain  itself  even  during  the 
most  profound   tranquillity,   much  more  if  a  war  were 
kindled  with  France,   and,   what    seemed   an   inevitable 
consequence,  with  Scotland,  supported  by  that  powerful 
kingdom. 
Exeeation  An  act  of  barbarity  was  this  year  exercised  in  Eng- 

mer.  '  land,  which,  added  to  many  other  instances  of  the  same 
kind,  tended  to  render  the  government .  extremely  unpop* 
ular.  Crahmer  had  long  been  detained  prisoner;  but 
the  queen  now  determined  to  bring  him  to  punishment; 
and  in  order  the  more  fully  to  satiate  her  vengeance,  she 
resolved  to  punish  him  for  heresy,  rather  than  for  treason* 
He  was  cited  by  the  pope  to  stand  his  trial  at  Rome ; 
and  though  he  was  known  to  be.  kept  in  close  custody  at 
Oxford,  he  was,  upon  his  not  appearing,  condemned  as 
contumacious.  Bonner  bishop  of  London,  and  Thirleby 
of  Ely,  were  sent  to  degrade  him ;  and  the  former  exe« 
i:uted  the  melancholy  ceremony  with  all  the  joy  and 
exultation  which  suited  his  savage  nature.^  The  impla- 
cable spirit  of  the  queen,  not  satisfied  with  the  eternal 
damnation  of  Cranmer  which  she  believed  inevitable^  and 
with  the  execution  of  that  dreadful  sentence  to  which 
he  was  condemned,  prompted  her  also  to  seek  the  ruin  oL 
his  honour,  and  the  infamy  of  his  name.  Persons  were 
employed  to  attack  him,  not  in  the  way  of  disputation, 
against  which  he  was  sufficiently  armed;  but  by  flattery, 
insinuation,  and  address ;  by  representing  the  dignities  to 
which  his  character  still  entitled  him,  if  he  would  merit, 
them  by  a  recantation ;  by  giving  hopes  of  long  enjoying 
those  powerful  friends  whom  his  beneficent  disposition  had 
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'^ttttached  to  him  during  the  course  of  his  prosperity.*    CHAP. 
Overcome  by  the  fond  love  of  life,  terrified  by  the  pros- 


|iect  of  those  tortures  which  awaited  him ;  he  allowed,  in  155^. 
an  imguarded  hour,  the  sefntiments  of  nature  to  prevail 
over  his  resolution,  and  he  agreed  to  subscribe  the  doc- 
trines of  the  papal  supremacy,  and  of  the  real  presence. 
The  court,  equally  perfidious  and  cruel,  were  determined 
i^at  this  recantation  should  avail  him  nothing ;  and  they 
4ent  orders  that  he  should  be  required  to  acknowledge 
his  errors  in  church  before  the  whole  people,  and 
that  he  should  thence  be  immediately  carried  to  execu- 
tion. Cranmer,  whether  that  he  had  received  a  secret  MarehSt. 
intimation  of  their  design,  or  had  repented  of  his  weak- 
ness,- surprised  the  audience  by  a  contrary  declaration. 
He  said,  that  he  was  well  apprised  of  the  obedience  which 
he  owed  to  hi^  sovereign  and  the  laws;  but  this  duty 
extended  no  farther  than  to  submit  patiently  to  their 
commands,  and  to  bear,  without  resistance,  whatever 
hardships  they  should  impose  upon  him :  That  a  superior 
duty,  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  Maker,  obliged  him 
to  speak  truth  on  all  occasions,  and  not  to  relinquish,  by 
a  base  denial,  the  holy  doctrine  which  the  Supreme  Being 
had  revealed  to  mankind :  That  there  was  one  miscarriage 
in  his  life,  of  which,  above  all  others,  he  severely  re- 
pented ;  the  insincere  declaration  of  faith  to  which  he  had 
the  weakness  to  consent,  and  which  the  fear  pf  death 
alone  had  extorted  from  him :  That  he  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  atoning  for  his  error,  by  a  sincere  and  opeil 
recantation ;  and  was  willing  to  seal,^with  his  blood,  that 
doctrine  which  he  firmly  believed  to  be  communicated 
from  Heaven:^ And  that,  as  his  hand  had  erred,  by  be- 
traying his  heart,  it  should  first  be  punished,  by  a  severe 
but  just  doom,  and  should  first  pay  the  forfeit  of  its 
offences.  He  was  thence  led  to  the  stake,  amidst  the 
insults  of  the  <:atholics ;  and  having  now  summoned  up  all 
the  force  of  his  mind,  he  bore  their  scorn,  as  well  as  the 
,  torture  of  his  punishment,  with  singular  fortitude.  He 
stretched  out  his  hand,  and,  without  betraying,  either  by 
his  countenance  or  motions,  the  least  sign  of  weakness,  or 

i 
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CHAP,  even  of  feeling^  he  held  it  in  the  flames  till  it  was  entirelj^ 
•^,^^'  consumed.  His  thoughts  seemed  wholly  occupied  with 
|i56.  reflections  on  his  former  fault,  and  he  called  ajloud  several 
times,  This  hand  has  offended.  Satisfied  with  that  a^ne- 
ment,  he  then  discovered  a  serenity  in  his  countei^ance  ^ 
and  when  the  fire  attacked  his  body,  he  seemed  to  be 
quite  insensible  of  his  outward  sufferings,  and  by  the 
force  of  hope  and  resolution,  to  have  collected  his  mind 
altogether  within  itself,  and  to  repel  the  fury  of  the 
flames.  It  is  pretended,  that  after  his  body  was  con- 
sumed, his  heart  was  found  entire  and  untouched  amidst 

,  the  ashes ;  an  event  which^  as  it  was  the  emblem  of  his 

constancy,  was  fondly  believed  by  the  zealous  protestants. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  merit ;  possessed  of  learning 
and  capacity,  and  adorned  with  candour,  sincerity,  and 
beneficence,  and  all  those  virtues  which  were  fitted  to 
render  him  useful  and  amiable  in  society.  His  moral 
qualities  procured  him  universal  respect ;  and  the  courage 
.of  hia  martyrdom,  though  he  fell  short  of  the  rigid  inflex- 
^ibility  observed  in  many,  m^de  bjm  the  hero  of  the  pro- 
testant  party*** 

After  Cranmer^s  death  cardinal  Pole,  who  had  now 
taken  priest^s  orders,  was  installed  in  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  was  thus,  by  this  office,  as  well  as  by  his  com- 
mission of  legate,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church  of 
England*  But  though  he  was  averse  to  all  sanguinary 
methods  of  converting  heretics,  and  deemed  the  refor- 
naation  of  the  clergy  the  more  effectual,  as  the  more 
laudable  expedient  for  that  purpose ;'  he  found  his  autho- 
tity  too  weak  to  oppose  the  barbarous  and  bigoted  dispo- 
sition of  the  queen  and  of  her  counsellors.  He  himself, 
he  knew,  had  been  suspected  of  Lutheranism;  and  as 
Paul,  the  reigning  pope,  was  a  furious  persecutor,  and 
his  personal  enemy,  he  was  prompted,  by  the  modesty  of 
his  disposition,  to  reserve  his  credit  for  other  occasion;Sy 
in  which  he  had  a  greater  probability  of  success.^ 

•1557.  The  great  object  of  the  queen  was  to   engage  the 

nation  in  the  war  which  was  kindled  between  France  and 
Spain;  and  cardinal  Pole,  with  many  other  counsellors, 
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openlf  and  zealously  opposed  this  measure^  Besides  chap. 
insisting  on  the  marriage  articles,  which  provided  against  v^p^y^L- 
such  an  attempt,  they  represented  the  violence  of  the  i^^j^ 
domestic  factions  in  England,  and  the  disordered  state  of 
the  finances ;  and  they  foreboded,  that  the  tendency  of  all 
diese  measures  was  to  reduce  the  kingdom  to  a  total- 
dependence  on  Spanish  counsels.  Philip  had  come  to 
liondon,  in  order  to  support  his  partisans ;  and  he  told 
the  queen,  that  if  he  were  not  gratified  in  so  reasonable 
a  request,  he  never  more  would  set  foot  in  England. 
This  declaration  extremely  heightened  her  zeal  for  pro- 
moting his  interests,  and  overcoming  the  inflexibility  of 
her  council.  After  employing  other  menaces  of  a  more 
violent  Aature,  she  threatened  to  dismiss  all  of  them,  and 
to  appoint  counsellors  more  obsequious;  yet  could  she 
not  procure  a  vote  for  declaring  war  with  France.  At 
length,  one  Stafford  and  some  other  conspirators  were 
detected  in  a  design  of  surprising  Scarborough  ;^  and  a 
Confession  being  extorted  from  them,  that  they  had  been 
encouraged  by  Henry  in  the  attempt,  the  queen's  impor^ 
tunity  prevailed ;  and  it  was  determined  to  make  this  act 
of  hostility,  with  others  of  a  like  secret  and  doubtful 
nature,  the  ground  of  the  quarrel.  War  was  accordingly 
declared  against  France;  and  preparations  'were  every 
where  made  for  attacking  that  kingdom. 

The  revenue  of  England  at  that  time  little  exceeded 
300,000  pounds."  Any  considerable  supplies  could 
scarcely  be  expected  from  parliament,  considering  the 
present  disposition  of  the  nation ;  and  as  the  war  would 
$ensibly  diminish  that  branch  arising  from  the  customs, 
the  finances,  it  was  foreseen,  would  fall  short  even  of  the 
ordinary  charges  of  government;  and  must  still  more 
prove  unequal  to  the  expenses  of  war.  But  though  the 
queen  owed  great  arrears  to  all  her  servants,  besides  the 
loans  extorted  from  her  subjects,  these  considerations  had 
no  influence  with  her ;  and,  in  order  to  support  her  war- 
like preparations,  she  continued  to  levy  money  in  the 
same  arbitrary  and  violent  manner  which  she  had  for- 
merly  practised.     She   obliged    the   city  of  London   tio 
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CHAP,  supply  her.with  60^000  pounds  on  her  husband's  entry  > 
she  levied  before  the  legal  time  the  second  year's  subsidy 
TOted  by  parliament;  she  issued  anew  many  privy  seals, 
by  which  she  procured  loans  from  her  people ;  and  having 
equipped  a  fleet,  whtdi  she  could  not  victual  by  reason  of 
the  deamess  of  provisions,  she  seized  all  the  com  she 
could  find  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  without  paying  any 
price  to  the  owners.  By  all  these  expedients,  assisted 
by  the  power  of  pressing,  she  levied  an  army  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  which  she  sent  over  to  the  Low  Countries, 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  Meanwhile, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  disturbance  at  home,  many  of  the 
most  considerable  gentry  were  thrown  into  the  Tower; 
and  lest  they  should  be  known,  the  Spanish  practice  was 
followed :  They  either  were  carried  thither  in  the  night- 
'  time,  or  were  hoodwinked  and  muffled  by  the  guards  whe 
conducted  them.*^ 

The  king  of  Spain  had  assembled  an  army  which, 
after  the  junction  of  the  English,  amounted  to  above  sixty 
^  thousand  men,   conducted  by  Philibert  duke  of  Savoy^ 

one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  age.  The  constable, 
Montmorency,  who  commanded  the  French  army,  had 
not  half  the  number  to  oppose  to  him*  The  duke  of 
Savoy,  after  menacing  Mariembourgh  and  Rocroy,  sud- 
denly sat  down  before  St.  Quintin  ;  and  as  the  place  was 
weak  and  ill  provided  with  a  garrison,  he  expected  in  a 
few  days  to  become  master  of  it.  But  admiral  Coligny, 
governor  of  the  province,  thinking  his  honour  interested 
to  save  so  important  a  fortress,  threw  himself  into  St. 
Quintin,  with  some  troops  of  French  and  Scottish  gens- 
darmery ;  and  by  his  exhortations  and  example  animated 
loth  Aug.  the  soldiers  to  a  vigorous  defence.  He  despatched  a, 
messenger  to  his  uncle  Montmorency,  desiring  a  supply 
of  men ;  and  the  constable  approached  the  place  with  his 
whole  army,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  these  sue-* 
coui^s.  But  the  duke  of  Savoy,  falling  on  the  reinforce- 
ment, did  such  execution  upon  them,  that  not  above  five 
Battle  of  hundred  got  into  the  placei  He  next  made  an  attack  on 
tito.       '    the  Freilch  army,  and  put  them  to  total  rout,  killing  £but' 
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■thousand  men,  and  dispersing  the  remainder^  In  thU  CHAP, 
unfortunate  action  many  of  the  chief  nobility  of  France  ^^^^^^ 
were  dther  slain  or  taken  pris<»iers :  Among  the  latter  1557, 
was  the  old  constable  himself,  who,  fighting  valiantly^ 
and  resolute  to  die  rather  thux  survive  his  defeat  was 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  thus  fell  alive  into  their 
hands.  The  whole  kingdom  of  France  was  thrown*  into 
consternation :  Paris  was  attempted  to  be  fortified  in  a 
hurry  :  And  had  the  Spaniards  presently  marched  thither^ 
it  co^ld  not  hav«  failed  to  fall  into  their  hands.  But 
Philip  was  of  a  cautious  temper ;  and  he  determined  firsjt 
to  take  St.  Quintin,  in  order  to  secure  a  eKMntmijuaicatmn 
with  his  own  dominions.  A  very  little  time,  it  wa^ 
expected,  would  finish  this '^enterprise ;  but  the  bravery  of 
Coligny  still  prolonged  the  siege  sesirenteen  days,  which 
proved  the  safety  of  France.  Some  troops  were  levied 
and  assembled.  .  Couriers  were  sent  to  recal  the  duke  of 
Guise  and  his  army  from  Italy :  And  the  French,  having 
recovered  from  their  first  panic,  put  themselves  in  a  pos- 
ture of  defence.  Philip,  after  taking  Ham  and  Catelet, 
found  the  season  so  far  advanced,  that  he  could  Attempt 
no  other  enterprise :  He  broke 'up  his  camp,  and  retired 
to  winter  quarters. 

But  the  vigilant  activity  of  Guise,  not  satisfied  with  x 
securing  the  frontiers,  prompted  him,  in  the  depdi  of  wia- 
ter,  to  plan  an  enterprise,  which  France  during  her  great*- 
est  successes  had  always  regarded  as  impracticable,  and 
had  never  thought  of  undertaking.  Calais  w;is  in  that  ag^ 
deemed  an  impregnable  fortress;  and  as  it  was  known  te 
be  the  favourite  of  the  English  nation,  by  whom  it  could 
easily  be  succoured,  the  recovery  of  that  place  by  France 
was  considered  as  totally  desperate*  But  Coligny  had  re-  Caiut4a- 
marked,  that  as  the  town  of  Calais  was  surrounded  with  JiJ^^j^** 
marshes,  which  dm-ing  the  winter  were  impassable,  except 
over  a  dyke  guarded  by  two  castles,  St.  Agatha  and  New- 
nam  bridge,  the  English  were  of  late  accustomed,  on.  ac-* 
count  of  the  lowness  of  their  finances,  to  dismiss  a  great 
part  of  the  gairison  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  to  recal 
them  in  the.  spring,  at  which  time  alone  they  judged  their 
attendance  necessary.  On  this  circumstance  he  had 
fo^nded  the  design  of  making  a  sudden  attack  o^  Qalais ; 
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OHAP.    he  had  caused  the  place  to  be  secredy  viewed  by  aame 
'  eftgineers ;  and  a  plan  of  the  wh<de  enterprise  being  found 
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155^  among  his  papers,  it  served,  though  he  himself  was  made 
•prisoner  on  the  taking  of  St*  Quintin^  to  suggest  the  pro- 
ject of  that  undertaking,  and  to  direct  the  measures  of 
the  duke  of  Guise. 

^$59.  Several  bodies  of  troops  defiled  towards  the  frontiers 

on  various  pretences ;  and  the  whole  being  suddenly  as-v 
jiembled,  formed  an  army,  with  which  Guise  made  an 
Jimexpected  march  towards  Calais*  At  the  same  dme  a 
vgreat  number  of  French  shipS)  being  ordered  into  the 
channel,  under  colour  of  cruising  on  the  English,  com- 
posed a  fleet  which  made  an  attack  by  sea  ol^  the  for- 
tifications. The  French  assaulted  St.  Agatha  widi  three 
thousand  harquebusiers ;  and  the  garrison,  though  thef 
made  a  vigorous  defence,  were  soon  obliged  to  abandon 
the  place,  and  retreat  to  Newnam  bridge.  The  siege  of 
this  latter  place  was  immediately  undertaken,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  fleet  battered  the  risbank,  which  guarded 
ithe  entrance  of  the  harbour ;  and  both  these  castles  seem*- 
ed  exposed  to  imminent  danger.  The  govierm>r,  lord 
Wentworth,  was  a  brave  ^ifiicer ;  but  finding  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  weak  garrison  was  enclosed  in  the 
castle  of  Newnam  bridge  and  the  risbank,  he  ordered 
them  to  capitulate,  and  to  join  him  in  Calais,  which  with* 
/Out  their  assistance  he  was  utterly  imable  to  defend«  The 
garrison  of  Newnam  bridge  was  so  happy  as  to  eflect  this 
purpose ;  but  that  of  the  risbank  could  not  obtain  such 
favourable  conditions,  and  were  obliged  to  sun'ender  at 
discretion, 

TiiE  duke  of  Guise,  now  holding  Calais  blockaded  by 
-sea  and  land,  thought  himself  secure  of  succeedingxin  his 
enterprise, but  in  order  tp  prevent  all  accident, he. delayed 
not  a  moment  the  attack  of  the  ]dace«  He  planted  his 
batteries  against  the  castle,  where  he  made  a  large  breach; 
and  having  ordered  Andelot,  Coligny^s  brother,  to  drain 
the  fossae,  he  commanded  an  assault,  which  succeeded ; 
«md  the  French  made  a  lodgment  in  the  castle*  On  the 
night  following,  Wentworth  attempted  to  recover  his  post; 
•Ibut  haying  lost  two  hundred  men  in   a  furious  attack 
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.wKefa  he  maile  upon  it^  he  found  his  garrison  io  weak|  chap. 
tkatrhe  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Ham  and  Guisnes  fell  ^^^v^* 
soon  after;  and  thus  the  duke  of  Guise  in. eight  days,  |^^g 
daring  the  depth  of  winter^  made  himself  master  of  this 
strong  fortress,  that  had  cost  £dward  III.  a  siegp  of 
eleven  months,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  ^rmy,  ivhich 
had  diat  very  year  been  victorious  in  the  battle  of  Cressy. 
The  English  had  held  it  above  two  hundred  years ;  apd 
as  it  gave  them  an  easy  entrance  into  France,  it  was  re- 
ip*ded  as  the  most  important  possession  belonging  to  th^ 
crown.  The  joy  of  the  French  was  extreme^  ad  well  a^ 
the  g^ory  acquired  by  Guise,  who  at  the  time  when  all 
Europe  imagined  France  to  be  sunk  by  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  St.  Quintin,  had,  in  opposition  to  the.  English, 
and  their  allies  the  Spaniards,  acquired  possession  of  a 
pbce  vdiich  no  former  king  of  France,  even  during  tl|e 
distractions  of  the  civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  had  ever  ventured  to  attempt*  The  flpg^ 
It^onthe  other  hand,  bereaved  of  this  valuable  fortresa,. 
murmured  loudly  against  the  improvidence  of  the  queen 
and  her; council;  who,  after  engaging  in  a  fruitless  war, 
for  the- sake  of  foreign  interests,  had  thus  exposed  the 
nalaon  to  so  severe  a  disgracct  A  treasury  exhausted  by 
expenses,  and  burdened  with  debts ;  a  people  divided  and 
dejected;  a  sovereign  negligent  of  her  people's  welfare; 
were  circumstances  wbich^  notwithstanding  the  fair  offers 
aod  promises  of  Philip,  gave  them  small  hopes  of  reco- 
vering Calais.  And.  as  the  Scots,  instigated  \>y  French 
councils^  beg^n  to  move  on  xhe  borders,  they  werje  now 
necessitated  rather  to  look  to  their  defence  at  home,  than 
fo  think  of  foreign  conquests* 

Af  T£|i  Ihe  peaee  which,  in  consequence  of  king  Ed-  Affairs  of 
ward's;  treaty  with  Henry,  took  place  between  Scotland  ^''°^^*^- 
and  England,  the  queen  dowager,  on  pretence  of  visiting 
tor  daughter  and  her  relations,  made  a  journey  to  France, 
and  she  dajsied  along  with  her  the  earls  of  Huntley,  South- 
erland,  Marischal,  and  many  of  the  principal  nobility.  Her 
secret  design  was,  to  take  measures  for  engaging  the  earl 
pf -Aj^W  to  resign  to  her  the  government  of  the  kingdom ; 
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CHAF.  and  as* her  brothers,  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  ciurdhiftl  of 
^^^^^^  Lorraine,  and  the  duke  of  Aumale,  had  uncontrolled  in- 
15S8.  fluence  in  the  court  of  France,  she  easily  persuaded  Henrys 
and  by  his  authority  the  Scottish  nobles,  to  enter  into  her 
measures.  Having  also  gained  Camegy  of  Kinnaird^  Pal- 
ter bishop  of  Ross,  and  Gavin  Hamilton  commendator  <rf 
Kilwinning,  three  creatures  of  the  govemet's,  she  per- 
suaded him  by  their  means,  to  consent  to  this  resignation  ;' 
and  when  every  thing  was  thus  prepared  for  her  purpode. 
jhe  took  a  journey  to  "Scotland,  and  passed  through  Eng- 
land in  her  way  thithen  Edward  received  her  with  great 
respect  and  civility ;  though  he  could  not  forbear  attempting 
to  renew  die  old  treaty  for  his  marriage  with  her  daugh- 
ter: A  marriage,  he  said,  so  happily  calculated  Tor  tht 
tranquillity,  interest,  and  security  of  both  kingdoms,  and 
the  only  means  of  ensuring  a  durable  peace  between  diem« 
For  his  part,  he  added,  he  never  could  entert^n  a  cbrdial 
amity  for  any  other  husband  whom  she  could  choose;  nor 
was  it  easy  for  him  to  forgive  a  man  who,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  disappointed  so  natural  an  alliance,  h^tA  bereaved 
him  of  a  bride  to  whom  his  affections,  from  his  earliest 
infancy,  had  been  entirely  engaged.  The  queen  dowager 
eluded  these  applications,  by  telling  him,  that  if  any  mea- 
sures had  been  taken  disagreeable  to  him,  they  were  en* 
tirely  owing  to  the  imprudence  of  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
who,  instead  of  employing  courtesy,  caresses,  and  gentle 
offices,  the  proper  means  of  gaining  a  young  princess,  had 
had  recourse  to  arms  and  violence,  and  had  constrained 
the  Scottish  nobility  to  send  their  sovereign  into  France, 

^  in  order  to  interest  diat  kingdom  in  protecting  their  liber- 

^  and  independence.^ 

When  the  queen  dowager  arriired  in  Scotland,  she 
found  the  governor  very  unwilling  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  many  delays  that  he  could 
be  persuaded  to  resign  his  authority.  But  fincUing  thait 
the  majority  of  the  young  princess  was  approaching,  and 
that  the  queen  dowager  had  gained  the  aifections  of  all 
the  principal  nobility,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  4o  sub* 
mit$  and  having  stipulated  that  he  ahoiUd  be  declared 
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aext  heir  to  die  crown,  and  shoidd  be  freed  from  ffiving  chap. 
any  accofunt  of  his  past  administration,  he  placed  her  in  ^^.i^.^ 
possession  of  the  power;  and  she  thenceforth  assumed  '^^^g, 
the  name  of  regent/  It  was  a  usual  saying  of  this  princess, 
that  provided  she  could  render  her  friends  happy,  and 
could  ensure  to  herself  a  good  reputation,  she  was  entirely 
indifferent  what  befel  her ;.  and  though  this  sentiment  ia 
greatly  censured  by  the  zealous  reformers,"  as  being 
founded  wholly  on  secular  motives,  it  discovers  a  mind 
well  calculated  for  the  government  of  kingdoms*  D'Oisel, 
a  Frenchman,  celebrated  for  capacity,  had  attended  her  a» 
ambassador  from  Henry,  but  in  reality  to  assist  her  with 
his  counsels  in  so  delicate  an  undertaking  as  the  admini- 
stration of  Scotland ;  and  this  man  had  formed  a  scheme 
fw  laying  a  general  tax  on  the  kingdom,  in  order  to 
support  a  standing  military  force,  which  might  at  once 
repel  the  inroads  of  foreign  enemies,  and  check  the  tur- 
bi^nce  of  the  Scottish  nobles.  But  though  some  of  the 
courtiers  were  gained  over  to  this  project,  it  gave  great 
and  general  discontent  to  the  nation;  and  the  queen 
regent,  after  ingenuously  confessing  that  it  would  prove 
pernicious  to  the  kingdom,  had  the  prudence  to  desist 
from  it,  and  to  trust  entirely  for  her  security  to  the  good 
will  and  affections  of  her  subjects.^ 

This  laudable  purpose  seemed  to  be  the  chief  object 
of  her  administration ;  yet  was  she  sometimes  drawn  from 
it  by  her  connexions  with  France,  and  by  the  influence 
which  her  brothers  had  acquired  over  her*  When  Mary 
commenced  hostilities  against  that  kingdom,  Henry  re- 
quired the  queen  regent,  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel ;  and 
she  summoned  a  convention  of  states  at  Newbottle,  and 
requested  thein  to  concur  in  a  declaration  of  war  against 
llagland.  The  Scottish  nobles,  who  were  become  as  jeal- 
ous of  French,  as  the  English  were  of  Spanish  influence, 
refused  their  assent;  and  the  queen  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  stratagem,  in  order  to  effect  her  purpose* 
>  e  ordered  d'Oisel  to  begin  some  fortifications  at  Eyt 
1  »uth,  a  place .  which  had  been  dismantled  by  the  last* 
:aty  with  Edward;  and  when  the  garrison  of  Berwic^ 
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CHA1*.   as  she  foresaw,  toade  an-  inroad  to  prev^it  the  undertake 
xxxvil.  jjjg^  gj^g  effectually  employed  this  pretence  to  inflame  the 
^\^^  Scottish  nation,  and  to  engage  them  in  hostilities  against 
England."     The  enterprises,  however,  of  the  Scots  pro- 
ceeded no  farther  than   some   inroads   on  the  borders  z 
When  d'Oisel,  of  himself,  conducted  artillery  and  troops 
to    besiege  the   castle   of  Werke,  he  was  recalled,  and 
sharply  rebuked  by  the  council."* 
Marriaee  In  order  to  connect  Scotland  more  closely  with  France^ 

phS  md^  and  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  latter  kingdom,  it  was 
11)6  qaeen  thought  proper  by  Henry  to  celebrate  the  marriage  be- 
tween the  young  queen  and  the  dauphin ;  and  a  deputation 
was  sent  by  the  Scottish  parliament  to  assist  at  the  cere- 
mony, and  to  settle  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

The  close  alliance  between  France  and  Scotland 
threatened  very  nearly  the  repose  and  security  of  Mary ; 
and  it  was  foreseen,  that  though  the  factions  and  disprders 
which  might  naturally  be  expected  in  the  Scottish  govern- 
Ynent,  during  the  absence  of  the  sovereign,  would  make 
its  power  less  formidable,  that  kingdom  would  at 'least 
inth  Jan.  afford  to  the  French  a  means  of  invading  England.  The 
queen,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  summon  a  parlia- 
ment, and  to  demand  of  them  some  supplies  to  her  ex- 
A  parlia-  haust^d  exchequer.  As  such  an  emergency  usually  gives 
great  advantage  to  the  people,  and  as  the  parliaments 
during  this  reign  had  shown,  that  where  the  liberty  and 
independency  of  the  kingdom  was  menaced  with  imminent 
danger,  they  were  not  entirely  overawed  by  the  court; 
we  shall  naturally  expect,  that  the  late  arbitrary  methods 
of  extorting  money  should  at  least  be  censured,  and,  per- 
haps, some  remedy  be  for  the  future  provided  against  them. 
The  commons,  however,  without  making  any  reflections 
on  the  past,  voted,  besides  a  fifteenth,  a  subsidy  of  four 
shillings  in  the  pound  on  land,  and  two  shillings  and 
eight-pence  on  goods.  The  clergy  granted  eight  shillings 
in  the  pound,  payable,  as  was  also  the  subsidy  of  the  laity, 
in  four  years  by  equal  portions. 

The  parliament  also  passed  an  act,  confirming  all  the 
sales  and  grants  of  crown  lands,  which  either  were  already 
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made  by  the  queen^  or  should  be  made  during  the  seven  ^HAP. 
ensuing  years.  It .  was  pasy  to  foresee,  that  in  Mary's  ^^^^^ 
present  dis{K>sitioa  and  situation,  this  power  would  be 
followed  by  a  great  alienatipn  of  the  royal  demesnes; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
good  government,  than  to  establish  a  prince  with  very 
extensivie  authority,  yet  permit  hip[)  to  be  reduced  to 
beggary.  This  ^act  met  with  opposition  in  the  house  of 
commons.  One'Copley  expressed  his  fears  lest  the  queen, 
under  colour  of  the  power  there  grapted,  might  alter  ihe 
succession,  and. alienate  the  crown  from  the  lat^ful  heir: 
But  his  words  were  thought  irreverent  to  her  maje3ty: 
He  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  sergeant  at  arms ; 
and  though  he  expressed  sorrow  for  this  offence,,  he  was 
not  released  till  the  queen  was  applied  to  for  his  pardon* 
TttE  English  nation,  during  this  whole  reign,  were 
imder  great  apprehensions  with  regard  not  only  to  the 
succession,  but  the  life  of  .th^  lady  Elizabeth.  The  vior 
lent  hatred  which  this  queen  bore  to  her  broke  out  on 
every  occasion ;  and  it  required  all  the  authority  of  Philip, 
as  well  as  her  own  great  prudence,  to  prevent  the  fatal 
effects  of  it.  The  princess  retired  into  the  country ;  and 
knowing  that  she  was  surrounded  with  spies,  she  passed 
her  time  wholly  in  reading  and  study,  intermeddled  in 
no  business,  and  saw  very  little  con^pany*  While  she 
remained  in  ^his  situation,  which  for  the  present  was 
pidiaacholy,  hut  which  prepared  her  mind  for  ihose  great 
actions  by  which  her  life  was  aftenvards  so  much  dts* 
dnguishj^d.;  proposals  of  marriage  were  made  to  her  by 
die  Swedish  ambassador  in  his  master's  name.  Ajs  her 
first  quiestion  was,  Whether  the  queen  had  been  informed 
of  these  proposals  f  the  ambassador  to)d  hex,  that  his 
masterVthought,  as  he  was  a  gentleman,  it  was  his  duty 
first  to^'tnake  his  addresses  to  herself;  and  having  obtained 
her  conl^j^nt,  he  w^uld  ne:|Lt,  as  a  king,  apply  u>  her  sister. 
But  the  princess  would  allow  him  to  proceed  no  farther; 
and  the  queen,  after  thanking  her  for  this  instance  of 
duty,  desired  to  know  how  she  stood  affected  to  the 
Swedish  proposals.  'Elizabeth,  though  exposed  to  many 
present  dangers  and  mortifications,  had  the  magnanimity 
to  r^^erye  herself  for  better  fortune ;  and  ahe  coyered  her 
Vol.  IV.  T 
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CHAP,    refusal  with  professions  of  a  passionate  a<;jtachmicnt  to  a 
^^,y,^^^  single  life,  which,  she  said,  she  infinitely  preferred  before 

\  1558.  any  other  J  The  princess  showed  like  prudence  in  con- 
pealing  her  sentiments  of  religion,  in  complying  with  the 
present  modes  of  wprship,  and  in  eluding  all  quesdons 
with  regard  to  that  delicate  subjects* 

The  money  granted  by  parliament  enabled  the  queen 
to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  forty  sail,  which  being 
joined  by  thirty  Flemish  ships,  and  carrying  six  thousand 
land  forces  on  board,  was  sent  to  make  an  attempt  on  the 
coast  of  Britany*  The  fleet  was  commanded  by  lord  Clin- 
ton ;  the  land  forces  by  the  eai:ls  of  Huntingdon  and  Rut- 
land* But  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  and  army  was  so 
dilatory,  that  the  French  got  intelligence  of  the  design, 
and  were  prepared  to  receive  them*  The  English  found 
Brest  so  well  guarded  ^s  to  render  an  attempt  on  that 
place  impracticable ;  but  landing  at  Conquet,  they  plun- 
dered and  burned  the  town,  with  some  adjacent  villages,  and 
were  proceeding  to  commit  great  disorders,  when  Kersir 
mon,  a  Breton  gentleman,  at  the  head  of  some  militia,  fell 
upon  them,  put  them  to  rout,  and  drove  them  to  their 
ships  with  considerable  loss*  But  a  small  squadron  of  ten 
English  ships  had  an  opportunity  of  amply  revenging  this 
disgrace  upon  the  French*  The  mareschal  de  Thermes, 
governor  of  Calais,  had  made  an  irruption  into  Flanders, 
with  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men;  and  having 
forced  a  passage  over  the  river  Aa,  had  taken  Dunkirk^ 
and  Berg  St*  Winoc,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  New- 
port, but  count  Egmont  coming  suddenly  upon  him  with 
superior  forces,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat ;  and  being 
Overtaken  by  the  Spaniards  near  Gravelines,  and  finding  a 
battle  inevitable,  he  chose  very  skilfully  his  ground  for 

y  Burnet,  vol.  ii.    Collect.  No.  37. 

z  The  oommon  net  at  that  time,  a^ji  nr  Richard  Baker,  for  catching  of 
protestants,  vas  the  real  presence ;  and  mis  net  was  used  to  catch  the  lady  Eli- 
zaheth  :  For  bdn^  asjLed  one  time,  trhat  she  thought  of  the  words  of  ('hrist^ 
This  is  my  bod^;  whether  she  thought  it  the  true  body  of  Christ  that  was  in  the 
sacrament  \  It  is  said,  that  a^er  some  pausing,  she  thus  answered : 

Christ  was  the  word  that  spake  it. 
He  took  tlie  bread  and  brake  it ; 
,  And  what  the  word  did  make  it^ 

That  I  believe  and  take  it. 

Which  though  it  may  seem  but  a  slight  expression,  yet  hath  it  more  solidoess 
ihan  at  first  sight  appears ;  at  least,  it  served  her  turn  at  tluit  time  to  escape  the 
jpety  which  by  a  direct  answei^  she  could  nothare  done.  Baker's  Chronicle,  p.  320. 
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the  engagement.  He  fortified  his  left  win^  with  all  the  .chap. 
precautions  possible ;  and  posted  his  right  along  the  river  ^^^^^ 
Aa,  which  he  reasonably  thought  gave  him  full  security 
from  that  quarter;  But  the  English  ships  which  were  ac- 
cidentally on  the  coast,'  being  drawn  by  the  noise  of  the 
firing,  sailed  up  the  river,  and  flanking  the  French,  did 
such  execution  by  their  artillery,  that  they  put  them  to 
flight ;  and  the  Spaniards  gained  a  complete  victory.* 

Meanwhile,  the  principal  army  of  France^  under  tht 
duke  of  Guise,  and  that  of  Spain,  under  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy, approached  each  other  on  the  frontiers  of  Picardyi 
and  as  the  two  kings  had  come  into  their  respective  camps^ 
attended  by  the  flower  of  their  nobility, -men  expected  that 
soniie  great  and  important  event  would  follow  from  the 
emulation  6f  these  warlike  nations.  But  Philip,  though 
actuated  by  this  ambition,  possessed  not  the  enterprising 
genius  of  a  conqueror ;  and  he  was  willing,  notwithstand- 
ing the  silperiority  of  his  numbers,  and  the  two  great  vic- 
tories which  he  had  gained  at  St.  Quintinand  Gravelines, 
to  put  a  period  to  the  war  by  treaty.  Negotiations  were 
entered  into  for  that  purpose ;  and  as  the  terms  offered  by 
the  two  monarchs  were  somewhat  wide  of  each  other,  the 
armies  were  put  into  winter  quarters  till  the  princes  could 
cooo^  to  better  agreement.  Among  othef  conditions, 
Henry  demanded  the  restitution  of  Navarre  to  its  lawful 
owner ;  Philip,  that  of  Calais  and  its  territory  to  England : 
But  in  the  midst  of  these  negotiations,  news  arrived  of 
the  death  of  Mary  ;  and  Philip,  no  longer  connected  with 
England,  began  to  relax  in  his  firmness  on  that  capital  ar- 
ticle. This  was  the  only  circumstance  that  could  have 
made  the  death  of  that  princess  be  regretted  by  the  nation. 

Maky  had  long  been  in  a  declining  state  of  health; 
and  having  mistaken  her  dropsy  for  a  pregnancy,  she  had 
made  use  of  an  improper  regimen,  and  her  malady  daily 
augmented.  Every  reflection  now  tormented  her.  The 
consciousness  of  being  hated  by  her  subjects,  the  prospect 
of  Elizabeth's  succession,  apprehensions  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  catholic  treligion  stood  exposed,  dejection  for 
ihe  loss  of  Calais,  concern  for;  the  ill  state  of  her  affairs, 
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CHAP,    and,  above  all,  anxiety  it>r  the  absence  of  her  husband^ 

^^^]i^  who  she  knew  intended  soon  to  depart  for  Spi^^io,^  and  to 

i55t.     settle  there  during  the  reinaihder  of  his  life :  A}l^.these 

melancholy  reflections  preyed  upon  her  mind,  ai^^rew 

Death  of    hef  ittto  a  lingering  fever,  Jjdf  which  she  died,  aft^bj  a  short 

mh^N^"   and  unfortunate  reign  of  five  years,  four  mqnths,  and 

eleven  days.  ,  l-  x 

It  is  not  necessary  to  employ  many  words  iwVdrawing 
thd  character  of  this  princess.     She  possessed  few  quali- 
ties either  estimable  or  amiable ;  and  her  person  'was  as 
little  engaging  as  her  behaviour  and  address.     Obstindi^y^, 
bigotry,  violence,  crueUy,  malignity,  revenge,  tyrannyV'v 
every  circumstance  of  her  character,  took  a  tincture  from  •' 
her  bad  temper  and-  nari^ow  understanding.     And  amidst " 
that  complication  of  vices  which  entered  into  her  compo-> 
,  sition,  we  shall  scarcely  find  any  virtue  but  sincerity,  a 

quality  which  she  seems  to  have  maintained  throughout 
her  whole  life;  except  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign, 
when  the  necessity  of  her  affairs  obliged  her  to  make  some 
promises  to  the  protestants,  which  she  certainly  never  in- 
tended to  perform.  But  in  these  cases  a  weak  bigoted 
woman,  under  the  government  of  priests,  easily  finds  ca- 
suistry sufficient  to  justify  to  herself  the  violation  of  a 
promise.  She  appears  also,  as  well  as  her  father,  to  iiave 
been  susceptible  of  some  attachments  of  friendship ;  and 
that  without  the  caprice  and  inconstancy  which  were  so 
remarkable  in  the  conduct  of  that  monarch.  To  which  we 
ikiay  add,  that  in  many  circumstances  of  her  life  she  gave 
indications  of  resolution  and  vigour  of  mind;  a  quality 
which  seems  to  have  been  inherent  in  her  family. 

Cahdikal  Pole  had  long  been  sickly,  from  an  inter- 
mitting fever ;  and  he  died  the  same  day  with  the  queen, 
about  sixteen  hours  after  her.  The  benign  character  of 
this  prelate,  the  modesty  and  humanity  of  his  deportment, 
made  him  be  universally  beloved ;  insomuch  that  in  a  na- 
tion where  the  most  furious  persecution  was  carried  on, 
and  whefe  the  most  violent  religious  factions  prevailed, 
entire  justice,  even  by  most  of  the  ^ifit^ormers,  ^has  been 
done  to  his  merit.  The  haughty  pontiff^  Paul  IV.  had 
entertained  some  .  prejudices  against  him  :  And  when 
England  declared  w^ri^gainstHenry^  the  ally  of  that  pope. 
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h4  seized  die  opportunity  of  revenge ;  and  revoking  Pole's    CHAP. 
leg«ttiite  coiftimission,  appointed  in  his  room  cardinal  Pcjr-  ^^.^i^ 
tOf  an  ob^rvantine  friar  and  confessor  to  the  queen.  But      i^^i^ 
Mary  would  never  permit  the  new  legate  to  act  upon  the 
commission;  and  Paul  was  afterwards  obliged  to  restore 
cardinal  Pole  to  his  authority. 

There  occur  few  general  remarks,  besides  what  have 
already  been  made  in  the  course  of  our  narration,  with 
regard  to  the  general  state  of  the  kingdom  during  tUs 
reigpa.  The  naval  power  of  England  was  then  so  incon- 
siderable, that,  fourteen  thousand  pounds  being  ordered  to 
be  applied  to  the  fleet,  both  for  repairing  and  victualling 
it,  it  was  computed  that  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  would 
afterwards  answer  all  necessary  charges*^  The  arbitrary 
proceedings  t>f  the  queen  above  mentioned,  joined  to 
many  monopolies  granted  by  this  princess,  as  well  as  by 
her  father,  checked  the  growth  of  commerce;  and  so 
much  the  more,  as  all  other  princes  in  Europe  either 
were  not  permitted,  or  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed in  sd  tyrannical  a  manner.  Acts  of  parliament,  bodi 
in  the  last  reign  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  present,  had 
laid  the  same  impositions  on  the  merchants  of  the  still- 
yard  as  on  their  aliens  :  Yet  the  queen  immediately  after 
her  marriage,  complied  with  the  solicitations  of  die  empe- 
ror, and  by  her  prerogative  suspended  those  laws.^  No- 
body in  ditat  age  pretended  to  question  this  exercise  of 
prerogative.  The  historians  are  entirely  silent  with  re- 
gard to  it ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  collection  of  public  papers 
that  it  .is  handed  dotvn  to  us.    ; 

An  absurd  law  had  been  made  in  the  preceding  reign, 
by  which  every  one  was  prohibited  from  making  cloth 
unless  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years. 
The  law  Was  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  the  queen ;  and 
this  plain  reason  given,  that  it  had  occasioned  the  decay 
of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  had  ruined  several 
towns.^  It  is  strange  that  Edward's  laW  should  have 
been  revived  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  still  vaort 
strange  that  it  should  still  subsist. 


b  Burnet^  toI.  iii.  p.  I25d.       c  Rjrmer,  toI.  xv.  p.  364.       4  1  Mar.  Pari. 
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CHAP.  A  PASS  AGS  to  Archanfi^I  had  been  discdvercd  bv  the 

^i^^^  English  during  the  last  reign ;  and  a  beneficial  trade  with 
1558.      Muscovy  had  been  established*      A  solemn  embas^  was 
sent  by  the  czar  to  queen  Maiy*     The  ambassadors  were 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Scotland ;  but  being  hos|$ita- 
bly  entertained  there,  they  proceeded  on  the  journey,  and 
were  received  at  London  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.* 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  intercourse  which  that 
empire  had  with  any  of  the  western  potentates  of  EutDpe; 
A  LAW  was  passed  in  this  reign,''  by  which  the  num- 
ber of  horses,  arms,  and  furniture  was  fixed,  which  each 
person,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  property,  should  be 
provided  with  for  the  defence  df  the  kingdom;     A   man 
of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  for  instance,  was  obliged  to 
maintain  at  his  own  charge  six  horses  fit  for  demi-lances, 
of  which  three  at  least  to  be  furnished  with  sufficient  har- 
ness, steel  saddles,  and  weapons  proper  for  the  detni-lan^ 
ces ;  and  ten  horses  fit  for  light  horsemen ;  with  furniture 
and  weapons  proper  for  them :   He  was  obliged  to  have 
forty  corslets  furnished ;   fifty  almain  revets^  or  instead  of 
them,  forty  coats  of  plate,  corslets  or  brigandines  furnish'' 
ed  ;  forty  pikes,  thirty  long  bows,  thirty  sheafs  of  arrows^ 
thirty  steel  caps  or  skulls,  twenty  black  bills,  or  halberts, 
twenty  harquebets,  and  twenty  morions  or  sallets.      We 
may  remark,  that  a  man  of  a  thousand  marks  of  stock  was 
rated  equal  to  one  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year:   A 
proof  that  few  or  none  at  that  time  lived  on  their  stock  in 
money,  and  that  great  profits  were  made  by  the  merchants 
in  the  course  of  trade*     There-  is  no  class  above  a  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year* 

We  may  form  a  notion  of  the  little  progress  made  in 
arts  and  refinement  abput  this  time  from  one  circumstance : 
A  man  of  no  less  rank  than  the  comptroller  of  Edward 
VI. 's  household  paid  only  thirty  shillings  a  year  of  our 
present  money  for  his  house  in  Channel  row  :*  Yet  labour 
and  provisions,  and  consequently  houses,  were  only  about 
a  third  of  the  present  price*  Erasmus  ascribes  the  fre- 
quent plagues  in  England  to  the  nastiness  and  dirt  and 
slovenly  habits  among  the  people.     "  The  floors,"  says  he, 

e  Holinnhed,  p.  7.33.     Heylin^  p.  71.       f  4  8c  5  PhU.  k,  Mar.  cap.  2. 
g  Nicholson'B  Historicftl  Library. 
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^^  are  commonly  of  clay,  strewed  with  rushes^  under  which 
^'  lies  unmolested  an  ancient  collection  of  beer,  grease, 
f^  fragments,  bones,  spittle,  excrements  of  dogs  and  cats, 
"  and  every  thing  that  is  nasty.'"? 

HoLiNGSHED,  who  lived  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
gives  a  veiy  curious  account  of  the  plain,  or  rather  rude' 
W2^y  of  living  of  the  preceding  generation.  There  scarcely 
was  a  chimney  to  the  bouses,  even  in  considerable  towns : 
The  fire  was  kindled  by  the  wall,  and  the  smoke  sQN^ht 
its  way  out  at  the  roof,  or  door,  or  windows :  The  bouses 
were  nothing  but  wattling  plastered  over  .with  clay :  The 
people  slept  on  str^-w  pallets,  and  had  a  good  round  log 
under  their  head  for  a  pillow ;  and  almost  all  the  furniture 
and  utensils  were  of  wood.* 

In  this  reign,  we  find  the  first  general  law  with  regard 
to  highways^  which  were  appointed  to  be  repaired  by 
parish  duty  all  over  England.^ 


CHAP. 
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fa  Eras.  Epist.  432.  *  See  note  [D]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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^een^s  poptilarity-^ReestaUishment  of  the  protestant  rc' 
ligion^^A  parliametU'-^Peace  with  France — Disgust  be* 
Pween  the  ^een  and  Mary  ^een  of  Scots^^Affcurs  of 
Scotland — Reformation  in  Scotland^^iml  wars  in  Scat* 
land^'-'Interposal  of  the  ^een  in  the  affairs  of  Scot" 
iand^^ettlement  of  Scotland-'^French  iffairs^^Arrival 
of  Mary  in  Scotland-^Bigotry  of  the  Scots  reform- 
ers-^^Wise  government  of  Elizabeth. 

CHAP.  IN  a  nation  so  divided  as  the  English,  it  could 

Xxxvm.  gcarcely  be  expected  that  the  death  of  one  sovereign^i  and 
the  accession  of  another,  who  was  generally  believed  to 
hav6  embraced  opposite  principles  to  those  which  prevail- 
ed, could  be  the  object  of  universal  satisfaction :  Yet  so 
much  were  men  displeased  with  the  present  conduct  of  af- 
fairs, and  such  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  futurity,^- 
that  the  people,  overlooking  their  theological  disputes, 
expressed  a  general  and  unfeigned  joy  that  the  sceptre^  had 
Queen's  passed  into  the  hand  of  Elizabeth.  That  princess  had 
pop  anty.  (jig^Qyered  great  prudence  in  her  conduct  during  the  reign 
qS  her  sister;  and  as  men  were  sensible  of  the  imminent 
danger  to  which  she  was  every  moment  exposed,  compas- 
sion towards  her  situation,  and  concern  for  her  safety, 
had  rendered  her,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  the  favourite 
of  the  nation.  A  parliament  had  been  assembled  a  few 
days  before  Majry's  death ;  and  when  Heathe,  archbishop 
of  York,  then  chancellor,  notified  to«^em  that  9 vent, 
scarcely  an  interval  of  regret  appeared;  ai^d>  the  two 
houses  immediately  resounded  with  the  joyful  acclamj|-. 
tions  of  ^'  God  save  (j^ueen  Elizabeth ;  Long  an(|  happily 
**  may  she  reign !"  The  people,  less  actuated  b^  flection, 
and  less  influenced  by  private  views,  expressed  i'^y  stiU 
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Aort  geneml  and  hearty  on  her  proclamation ;  and  the  aus-   CHAPr 
picious  coittmenceiftent  of  this  reign  prognosticated  that  j^^^^P^' 
feiicity  and  glory  which,  duiitfg  its  whole  course,  so  uni-     155, 
formly  attended  it.* 

Etiz ABBTH  was  at  Hatfield  when  she  heard  of  her  sis^ 
ter's  d6ath ;  and  after  a  few  day^,  she  went  thence  to  Lon^ 
don  Arough  crowds  of  people,  who  strove  with  each  other 
in  gilring  her  the  strongest  testimony  of  their  affectiom 
On  her  entrance  into  the  Tower,  she  could  not  fofllear 
tefletting  on  the  great  difference  between  her  present  ibr- 
tune,  and  that  which  a  few  years  b<efore  had  attended  her^. 
f^hen  ah^Was  Conducted  to  that  place  as  a  prisoner,  and 
laj^  there  exposed  to  all  the  bigoted  malignity  of  her  ene- 
mies. *  She  fftll  on  her  knees,  and  expressed  her  thanks 
io  Heaven  for  the  deliverance  which  the  Almighty  had 
granted  her  frdm  her  bloody  persecutors ;  a  deliverance, 
she  aatd>  no  less  miraculous  than  that  which  Daniel  had 
received  from  the  den  of  lions.  This  act  of  pious  gratis 
tttde  seems  to  haVe  been  ^e  last  circumstance  in  which 
^e  remembered  any  pa^t  hardships  and  injuries.  With 
a|nvdence  and  magnmiihity  truly  laudable,  she  buried  all 
Mences  in  oblivion^  and  received  with  alfebility  even 
tliose  who  had  acted  with  the  greatest  malevolence  against 
heis  Sir  Harry  Bennifield  himself,  to  whose  custody  she 
had  b^en  committed,  and  who  had  treated  her  with  seve^ 
"rtty,  never  felt,  during  the  whole  course  of  her  reign,  any 
^ects  of  her  resentment.**  Yet  was  not  thfc  gracious  re*  * 
^eptkm  which  she  gave  prostitute  and  undistinguishing. 
When  the  bi^ops  came  in  a  body  to  make  their  obeisance 
'to  her,  she  expressed  to  all  of  them  sentiments  of  regard ; 
except  to  Bonner,  from  whom  she  turned  aside,  as  from  a 
man  pc^uted  wi^  blood,  who  was  a  just  object  of  horror 
16  every  heart  susceptible  of  humanity.* 

AtTEiC  employing  a  few  days  in  ordering  her  domestic 

4fyS$rBi  E^litAeith  notified  to  foreign  courts,  her  sister^s 

ittth,  temd  her  ovm  accession.     She  sent  lord  Cobham  to 

t  Mifw  CrOnntHes,  where  Philip  then  resided ;  and  shi^ 

J6k  care  to  express  to  that  monarch,  her  gratitude  for 

be  protecticm  which  he  had  afibrded  her,  and  her  desire; 
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CHAP,  of  pei^severing  in  that  friendship  which  had^-sa  happSf 
^^^^^P*  commeBced  between  them.  Philip,  who  had  long  fort- 
1558.  ^^^^  ^^^^  event,  and  who  still  hoped,  by  means  of  Eliza- 
beth, to  obtain  that  dominion  over  England,  of  which  he 
had  failed  in  espousing  Mary,  immediately  despatched 
orders  to  the  duke  of  Feria,  his  ambassador  at  London, 
to  make  proposals  of  marriage  to  the  queen;  and  he 
offered  to  procure  from  R<Mne  a  dispensation  for  that 
purpose^  But  Elizabeth  soon  came  to  the  resolution  of 
declining  the  proposal.  She  saw  that  the  nation  had 
entertained  an  extreme  aversion  to  the  Spanish  alliance 
during  her  sister's  reign ;  and  that  one  great  cause  of  the 
popularity  which  she  herself  enjoyed,  was  the  prospect  of 
<being  freed,  by  her  means,  from  the  danger  of  foreign 
subjection.  She  was  sensible  that  her  affinity  with  Philip 
was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  her  father  with  Catharine 
of  Arragon ;  and  that  her  marrying  that  monarch  was,  in 
effect,  declaring  herself  illegitimate,  and-  incapable  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  throne*  And,  though  the  power  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  might  still  be  sufficient,  in  opposition  tm 
all  pretenders,  to  support  her  titit^,  her  masculine  spirit 
disdained  such  precarious  dominion,  wbichy  as  it  would 
depend  solely  on  the  power  of  another,  must  be  exercised 
according  to  his  inclinations/  But,  while  these  views 
prevented  her  from  entertaining  any  thoughts  of.  a  mar- 
riage with  Philip,  she  gave  him  an  obliging,  thQUgJi  eva> 
'  siye,  answer.!  and  he  still  retained  such  hopes  of  success, 
that  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Rome,  with  orders  to  solicit 
the  dispensation. 

The  queen  too,  on  her  sister's  death,  had  writjkeipL  to 
sir.  Edward  Came,  the  English  i^nbassador  at  ^m<H  to 
liotify  her  accession  to  the  pope;  but  the  precipitate 
nature  of  Paul  broke  through  all  the  caucus  measures 
concerted  by  this  young  princess.  He  told  Carne,.  that 
England  was  a  fief  of  the  holy .  s^a;  aM  it  was.  great 
temerity  in  Elizabeth  to  have  assumed,  without  bis  parti- 
cipation, the  title  and  authority  of  queen :  That  being* 
illegitimate,  sh^  could  not  possibly  inherit  that  kingdom  ; 
npr  could  hev  annul,  the  sentence  prono.unced  by  Clement 

«  •  •  • 

d  Camden  hi  Keiinct,  p.  370.    Bunict,  x^l  ii.  pi'STS. 
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Vfl.  and  Paul  III.  Vrkh  recmrd  to  Hetiry's  iAatphi«^:    CHAP.- 
That  were  he  to  proceed  with  rigour^  he  should  punish  ' 


this  criminal  invasion  of  his  rights  by  rejecting  all  her      xss^, 
applications ;  but,  being  willing  to  treat  her  with  paternal 
indulgence,  he  woald  still  keep  the  door  of  grace  open  to 
her:   And  that,'  if  she  would  renounce  bS.  pretemi<ms  to 
the  crown,  and  submit  entirely  to  his  will,  she  shotdd 
experience  the  utmost  lenity  compatible  with  the   dig'- 
nity  of  the  apostolic  see.®     When  this  answer  was  re- 
(>orted  to  Elizabeth,  she  was  astonished  at  the  character 
of  thaft  aged  pontiff;  and,  having  recalled  her  ambassador, 
sh^  continued  with  more  determined  resolution  to  pursi:^ 
those  measures  which  already  she  had  secretly  eniibraced. 
Th£  q'ueen,  not  to  alarm  the  partisans  of  the  catholic 
religion,  had  retained  eleven  of  her  sister's  counsellors; 
but  in  order  to  balance  their  authority,  she  added  eight 
more,  who  were  known  to  be  inclined  to  the  protestant 
commuiiloki ;   ther  marquis  of  Northampton,  the  earl  of  Reest^b- 
Bedford,  sir  Thomas  Parry,  sir  Edward  Rogers,  sir  Am-  of^Sl^p^ 
brose   Cave,^  s?r   Francis  KnoUes,  sir   Nicholas    Bacon,. te«ta»t re- 
whom  she  created^  lord  keeper,  and  sir  William  Cecil, 
secretary  of  state/    W5th  these  counsellors,  particularly 
Cecil,   she   frequently  deliberated  concerning  the  expe- 
diency of  restoring  the  protestant  religion,  and  the  means 
of  executing  that  great  enterprise.     Cecil  told  her,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  nation  had,  ever  since  her  father's 
reign^  inclined  to  the  reformation ;  and  though  her  sister 
had   constrained  them  to  profess  the  ancient  fidth,  the 
cruelties  exercised  ^by  her  ministers  had  still  more  alien- 
ated their  affections  from  it :    That  happily  the  interests 
of  the*  sovereign  here  Concurred  with  the  inclinations  of 
the  pedple ;  nor  was  her  tide  to  the  crowa  compatible 
with  the  authority^  of  the  Roman  pontiff:  That  a  sentence, 
so  solemnly  pronounced  by  two  popes  against  her  mother's 
marriage^  could  not  possibly  be  recalled,  without  inflicting 
a  mottal' wound  on  the  credit  of  the  see  of  Rome.;  and 
even,"  if  she  were  sdlowed  to  retain  the  crown,  it  would 
only  be  on  an  uncertain  and  dependent  footing :    That 
this  circumstance  alon^  counterbalanced  all  dangers  whav 

e  Father  Paul,  lib.  ?•,  f  Strypc's  Ann.  toI.  j.p.  5. 


CHAP.   aoevAT/t  ind  th(^c  daager$  themselves  if  t^Mfowij  extm" 

y^^-^f  ined^  would  be  found  veiy  litde  formidable;    That  the 

XS58.     cursea  and  execrations  of  the  Romish  chm>ebt  when  vqt 

seomded  by  military  force,  were,  in  the  present  age,  more.; 

an  object  of  ridicule  than  of  terror,  and  had  now  as  little 

influence  in  this  world  as  in  the  next :    That  though  the 

bigotry  or  ambition  of  Henry  or  Philip  mig^  incline  them 

to  execute  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  her, 

their  interests  were  so  incoinpatibl^,  that  they  never  co^dd 

concur  in  any  plan  of  operations ;  and  the  enmity  of  the^ 

one  would  always  ensure  tp  h^r  the  friendship  oif  the 

o^er:  That  if  they  encouraged  the  discontents  of  her 

catholic  subjects,  their  dominions  also  abounded  with  pro^ 

testants,  and  it  would  be  e^sy  to  retaliate  ixpoa  them : 

That  even  such  of  the  £nglish  as  seemed  at  present  zea« 

lously  attached  to  the  eatholip  faith,  would,  m^t  p(  theat, 

embrace:  the  religion  of  their  |iew  sovereign;    ^nd  the 

nation  had  of  late  been  so.  much  accustomed  to  these 

revolutions,  that  men  had  lost  all  idea  of  ^th  and  false* 

hood  in  such  subjects :  That  the  authcHrtty  of  H/snry  Vlll^ 

so  highly  raised  by  many  concHrriag  cineiua^taiices,  first 

inured  the  people  to  this  sMhnlissy^e  d^fmqce;  and  it 

was  the  less  difficult  for  succeeding  princes  to  .continue 

the  nation  in  a  track  to  which  it  had  so  long  been  accua- 

tomed :  And  that  it  would  be  easy  for  her,  by  bestowing 

on  protestants  all  preferment  in  civil  offices  and  t^e  mUiti^ 

the  church,  and  the  universities,  both  to  ensure  her  own 

authority,  and  to  render  her  religion  entirely  predi^tnanu^ 

Th£  education  of  Eliziabeth)  as  wislL  ^  her  iot^p^at, 

led  her  to  favour  the  reformation  i  and  she  teniap/sd  not 

long,  in  suspense  with  regaid  to  Ae  party  which  sbo. 

should  embrace*     But,  though  determi^ied  m  her  owiif 

mind,  she  resolved  to  proceed  by  gradual  and  sepure  a^cf^.^ 

and. not  to  imitate  the  example  of  Mftry,  io  eni^oul^i^ 

the  bigots  of  her  party  to  mak^  immediately  a  vaolent 

invasion  on  the  established  religion.^  ^  She  tbougbt.it 

requisite,  however,  to  discover  such  synq>toms'  <jf  Iw* 

intentions,  as  might  give  encouragement  to  the  pnotestants, 

«o  much  depressed  by  lite  late  violent  peraecutions*     She 

g  Burnet,  vol  ii.  p.  377.    Camden,  p.  370,  h  Burae£  vol,  u.  p.  37$. 
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iiapftfiititjr  i9Gdlf4  fJl  the  ^^cp^.  i|a4  »v(^  H^f^  ta  ^P. 
tlie  priiOAfers  who  wea^  f^onfiof d  9a  acfo^nt  p[  f^gion*  f^^Z?^- 
Wc  are  l»W  ^  a  ple^g^^itiy  ^f  ope  j^tn9&r4  pa  th|&  "^^^^^^ 
Qd^M^OQ^  who  8ai4  t0  ^  q^ef  A,  tH^t  he  had  «|  p^^(m  to 
pppes^Dt  her  fi|  behatf  of  od|^  prisoners  called  Matthew^ 
Bfark,  hvikPf  aiid  Jphn  s  She  re^ly  replied,  tkaf  it  be« 
liove4  htf  fin^  to  cpnsult  ^  pr|80i|eiB  ^emselves,  aii4 
tp  learn  of  thepi  whether  they  desired  that  lil?!ierty  which 
he  demanded  f<nr  them.^ 

EiieABfiTH  also  proceeded  to  exert,  in  favour  of  the 
reformers,  some  acts  of  power  which  were  authorized^  b^ 
the  extept  of  royal  prerogative  during  that  age.  finding 
that  the  protestant  teachers,  ircilated  by  persecutipn,  broke 
out  into  a  furious  attack  on  the  ancient  superstition,  and 
that  the  Romanists  replied  with  no  less  zeal  afid  acri- 
mony, fake  published  a  prodamation,  by  whic^h  she  in* 
hibited  all  preaching  without  a  special'  lipen^e;.^  and 
though  she  dispensed  with  these  prde^s  in  favour  (ft  sqme 
preachers  of  hear  own  sect,  she  took  care  that  th^y  should 
be  the  most  calm  and  moderate  ^  the  party.  $|ie^also 
suspended  the  laws  so  far  as  to  <Mrder  a  great  part  of  the 
iNHirice,  the  litany,  th^  Lord's  prayer;  the  creed,  and  the 
gospels,  to  be  read  in  English.  And,  Imv^ng  first  pub- 
lished injunctions  that  all  the  churches  should  conform 
themselves  to  the  practice  of,  hear  own  ch^pel^  she  forbade 
the  host  to  be.  any  more  el^t^ted  in  her  presence ;  ai^  .  ;  ^ 
innovatioQ  which,  however  frivolous  it  qiay  appear,  im- 
plied the  most  material  consequjences.' 

Tbss£  deolarationa  of  her  intentions,  c(Hici^ring  with 

pFeos^ttng  susplcionf,  made  the  bishops  foresee^  with  cer* 

tj^ty,  a  revolution  in  religioii.     They  therefore  refused 

to  officiate  at  her  coronation ;  and  it  was  with  some  diffi*" 

cui^  diat  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  was  at  last  prevailed  on 

to  perform   the  ca*emony.     When  she  was  conducted 

thimig^  London,  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  of  her 

Ajeets,  a  boy^  who  pemonated  Truth,  was  let  down 

'om  one  of  the  triumphal  arches,  and  |»-esented  to  her  a 

..opy  of  the  Bible.     She  received  the  book  with  the  most 

;raciou8  deportment,  placed  it  next  her  bosom,  and  de 

i  Heylin,  p,  103.  k  Heyllii,  p.  104^    Strype.  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

1  Camden,  p.  371.   HeyUp,  p.  lOi^    Stiyp^  ToLiv  p»  $4    Stove9p.635. 
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CHAP,    clared,  that,  amidst  aH  the  costly  te^thnonies  iMfich  the 
xxxvm.  ^j^y  had   that  day  given  her  of  their  attachment,  thh 


1558  present  w^  by  far  the  most  preciiWs  and  most  accej^table.* 
Such  M^re  the  innocent  artiffic^  by  which  Elitiabeth  in* 
sinuated  herself  into  the  affections  *of  her  subjects;  Open 
in  her  address,  gracious  andafffable  in  ail*  public  appear- 
ances, she  rejoiced  in  the  concourse  of  her  subjects,  en* 
tered  into  all  <hti\t  pleasures  and  amusements,  and,  without 
departing  from  her  dignity,  which  she  kif^w  w'ell  how  t6 
preserve,  she  acquired  a  popularity  beyond  what  arty  of 
her  predecessors  or  successors  ever  could  attain.  Her 
own  sex  exulted  to  see  a  womim  hold  the  I'eins  of  empire 
with  such  prudence  £(nd'f6rtitude:  And  while  a  yoi!ing 
princess  of  twenty-iive  years  (for  that  was  her  age  at  her 
accession),  who  possessed  all  the  graces  and  insiituation, 
though  not  all  the  beauty  df  her  se*,  courted  the  affections 
of  individuals  by  her  civilities,  of  thb' public  by  her  ser- 
vices, her  authority,  though  cotirobok*aied  by  the  strictest 
bands  of  law  and  religion,'  appeared  td  be  derived  etrtirely 
from  the  choice  and  indinatibn  of  the  f>eople* 

A  SOVEREIGN  of  this  difetposkion  Was  tM)t  Hkcly  to 
offend  her  subjects  by  any  useless  or  'violent  eicfertions  of 
power;  and  Ellstabeth,  though  she- threw* out  such  hints 
as  encouraged  the  protectants,  delayed  the  entire' change 
bf  religion  till  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  which  was 
A.prf^-^  fitunmoned  to  assfemible.  The  elections  had  gone  entirely 
ment..  against  the  catholics,  who  seem  not  indeed  to  have  made 
•any  great  struggle  for  the  superiority;**  and  the  houses 
met,  in  a  disposition  of  gratifying  Ae  queen  in  every  par- 
ticular'which  she  could  desire  of  them.  They  began' the 
session  with  an  unanimous  declaration,  ^^  that  queen  EKxa** 
**  beth  was,  and  ought  to  be,  as  well  by  the  word  of  God, 
**  as  the  common  and  statute  laws  of.  the  reiUm,  the  hiW» 
"  ful,  undoubted,  and  true  heir  to  the  crown,  lawfiiUy 
^^  descended  from  the  blood  royal,  according  to  the  order 
"  of  succession  settled  in  the  35th  of  Henry  VIII."**  This 

m  Bonet^  voL- ii.  p.  3S0.    $trvp«,  vol.  I  p.  £9. 


n  Notwithstanding;  the  bias  of  the  nation  towards  the  protestant  sect^  It 
appean,  that  some  violence,  at  least  aeoor^iiig  to  our  pcetent  ideas,  was  usefi 
in  these  elections:  Five  candidates  were  nominated  by  the  court  to  each 
borough^  and  three  to  each  county ;  and  by  the  sheriff  *8  authority,  th^  members 
were  chosen  from  aniong  the  candidates.  See  state  pap^s  collected  oy  JBdt^ard 
earl  of  Clarendon,  p.'  92.  •*      *  o  1  £Ke.  eap;  3.  • 


/ 


«^  of  leecofpiti/^  was  {^bsibly  dictal;ed  by  the  queen  ^|AP. 
herself  and  her  miniaters  |  and  she  showed  her  magnani-  T^tYJ^ 
mity,  as  well  as  moderation,  in  the  tero^s  which  she  em-'^  15^3 
ploye4  on  that  occasion.  She.  followed  not  Mary's  practice 
in  declaring'  the  validity  of  her  mother's  marriage,  or  in 
expressly  repealing  the  act  formerly  made  against  her  own 
le^^timacy :  She  knew  that  this  attempt  o^ust  be  a^ttended 
with  reflections  on  her  father's  memory,  and  on  the  birth 
of  her  deceased  sister ;  and  as  all  the  world  was  sensible, 
that  Henry's  divorce  from  Anne  Boleyn  was  merely  the 
effect  of  his  usual  violence  and  caprice,  she  scorned  to 
found  her  title  on  any  act  of  an  assembly  which  had  too 
much  prostituted  Its  authority  by  its  former  variable,  ser- 
vile, and  iniquitous  decisions.  Satisfied  therefore  in  the 
general  opinion  entertained  with  regard  to  this  fact,  which 
appeared  the  more  undoubted,  the  less  anxiety  she  dis- 
covered in  fortifying  it  by  votes  and  inquiries ;  she  took 
possession  of  the  throne,  both  as  her  birthright,  and  as 
ensured  tp  her  by  former  acts  of  parliament;  and  she 
never  appeared  anxious  to  distinguish  these  titles.^ 

Th£  first  bill  brought  in^  parliament,  with  a  view  of 

trying  their  disposition  on  the  head  of  religion,  was  that 

for  suppressing  the  monasteries  lately  erected,  and  for 

restoring  the  tenths  and  first  fruits  to  the  queen.     This 

point  being  gained  with  much  difficulty,  a  bill  was  ne^t 

introduced,  axmexing  the  supremacy  to  the  crown ;  ^n4 

though  the  queen  was  there  denominated  governess^  nc^t 

headj  of  the  church,  it  conveyed  the  same  extensive, power, 

whicUi  under  the  latter  tide,  had  been  exercised  by  her 

father  and  brother.     All  the  bishops  who  were  present  in 

the  upper  house  strenuously  opposed  this  law;    and  as 

thay  possessed  more  learning  than  the  temporal  peers, 

thfy  triumphed  in  the  debate ;  but  the  majority  of  voices 

in  Uiat  house,  as  well  as  among  the  commons,  was  against 

^jxu     By  this  act  the  crown,  without  the  concurrence 

either  of  the  parliament  or  even  of  the  convocation,  was 

vested,  with  the  whole  spiritual  power ;  might  repress  all 

heresies,  might  establish  or  repeal  all  canons,  might  alter 

every  point  of  discipline,  and  ntight  ordain  or  abolish  any 


p'Camden,  p.  372.    Heylin,  p.  lOr,  108. 
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fcHAP,  religious  titt  or  deremoiiy.^  In  determteiii^  Iiefes3r,  fhe 
^^J^  sovereiftn  was  only  limited  (if  that  could  be  odled  a  limi* 
I55i  Nation)  to  such  doctrines  as  had  been  adjudged  heresy  by 
the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  by  the  first  four  general 
councils,  or  by  any  general  council  which  lollowed  the 
Scripture  as  their  rule,  or  to  such  odier  doctrines  a^ 
should  hereafter  be  denominated  heresy  by  the  parliament 
and  convocatioti.  In  order  to  exercise  this  au^rity,  the 
queen,  by  a  clause  of  the  act,  was  empowered  to  name 
commissioners,  either  laymen  or  clergjonen,  as  she  should 
think  proper;  and  on  this  clause  was  afterwards  founded 
the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission;  which  assumed 
large  discretionary,  not  to  say  arbitrary,  powers,  totally^ 
incompatible  with  any  exact  boimdaries  in  the  constitu- 
tion. Their  proceedings  indeed  were  only  consistaat  widi 
absolute  monarchy;  but  were  entirely  suitaUe  to  the  genius 
t)f  the  act  on  which  they  were  established ;  an  act  that  at 
once  gave  the  crown  alone  all  the  power  which  had  fitnv 
merly  been  claimed  by  the  popes,  but  which  even  these 
i^urping  prelates  had  never  been  able  fully  to  exercise, 
without  some  concurrence  of  the  national  clergy. 

Whoever  refused  to  take  an  oath,  acknowledging 
the  queen's  supremacy,  was  incapacitated  from  holding 
any  office ;  whoever  denied  the  supremacy,  or  attempted 
to  deprive  the  queen  of  that  prerogative,  forfeited,  for 
the  first  offence,  all  his  goods  and  chattels ;  for  the  second, 
was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  a  premunire ;  but  tlie 
"diird  oiFence  was  declared  treason.  These  punishments^ 
however  severe,  were  less  rigorous  than  those  which  were 
formerly,  during  the  reigns  of  her  father  and  broliier, 
infiicted  in  like  cases. 
^  A  LAW  was  passed,  confirming  sdl  the  statutes  imacted 

in  king  Edward^s  time  with  regard  to  religion;*"  The 
nomination  of  bishops  was  given  to  the  crown  wiUiont 
any  election  of  the  chapters :  The  queen  was  empowered, 
bn  the  vacancy  of  any  see,  to  sei^e  all  the  temporalities, 
and  to  bestow  on  the  bishop  elect  an  equivalent  in  the 
Impropriations  belonging  to  the  crown.  This  pretended 
equivalent  was  commonly  much  inferior  in  value;   and 

q  1  Eliz.  cap.  1.   This  last  power  -vw  Anew  recognised  ia  the  aet  of  nni- 
formity^  1  Eliz.  eap.  S.  r  ibid. 


i&as  the  q^een,  amidst  all  her  coiicern  for  relirion,  fol-    GIIAP. 
lowed  the  example  of  the  preceding  reformers,  in  commit-  ^^^^^^^^ 
ting,  depredations  on  the  ecclesiastical  revenues.  i55g. 

The  bishops  and  all  incumbents  were  prohibited  from 
alienating  their  revenues,  and  firom  letting  leases  longer, 
than  twenty^one  years  or  three  lives.  This  law  seeme^ 
to  be  meant  for  securing  the  property  of  the  church;  but 
as  an  exception  was  left  in  favour  of  the  crown,  great 
abuses,  still  prevailed.  It  was  usual  for  the  courtiers 
during  this  reign  to  make  an  agreement  with  a  bishop  or 
incumbent,  and  to  procure  a  fictitioiis  alienatioh  to  tl^e 
^ueen,  who  afterwards  transferred  the  lands  to  the  person 
agreed  on^^  This  method  of  pillaging  the  church  was  not 
remedied  till  the  beginning  of  James  I;  The  present 
depression  of  the  clergy  exposed  them  to  all  injuries;  and 
the  laity  never  stopped  till  they  had  reduced  the  church, 
to  $uch  poverty,  that  her  plunder  was  no  longer  a  com* 
pensation  for  the  odium  incurred  by  it. 

A  soL£MN  and  public  disputation  was  held  during  this^ 
session,  in  presence*  of  lord  keeper  Bacon,  between  the 
divines  of  the  protestant  and  those  of  the  catholic  com- 
munion. The  champions,  appointed  to  defend  the  religion 
of  the  sovereign,  were,  as  in  all  former  instances,  entirely 
triumphant;  and  the  popish  disputants,  being  pronounced 
refractory  and  obstinate,  were  even  punished  by  imprison- 
ment.* Emboldened  by  this  victory,  the  protestants  ven- 
tured on  the  last  and  most  important  step,  and  brought 
into  parliament  a  bilP  for  abolishing  the  mass,  and  re- 
establishing the  liturgy  of  king  Edward*  Penalties  were 
enacted,  as  well  against  those  who  departed  from  this 
mode  of  worship,  as  against  those  who  absented  them- 
Sfelves  from  the  church  and  the  sacraments.     And  thus  in  ^ 

one  session,  without  any  violence,  tumult,  or  clamourj 
was  the  whole  system  of  religion  altered,  on  the  very 
commencement  of  a  reign,  and  by  the  will  of  a  young 
woman,  whose  title  to  the  crown  was  by  many  thought 
liable  tp  great  objections  :  An  event  which,  though  it  maj^ 
appear  surprising  to  men  in  the  present  age,  was  everf  * 


8  Strype,  toI.  i.  p.  79.  t  Ibid.  p.  91  n  1  RTItj.  *ap.  ?. 
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CHAP,    where  expected  on  the  first  intelligence  of  EUzabeth'a 
accession* 


1558. 


The  commons  also  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  queen, 
more  difficult  to  obtain  than  that  of  any  articles  of  faith : 
They  voted  a  subsidy  of  four  shiUiogs  in  the  pound  on 
land,  and  two  shillings  and  eight-pence  on  moveables^ 
together  with  two  fifteenths*^  The  house  in  no  instsMice 
departed  from  the  most  respectful  deference  and  complai- 
sance towards  the  queen*  Even  the  importunate  address 
which  they  made  her  on  the  conclusion  of  the  session^  to 
fix  her  choice  of  a  husband,  could  not,  they  supposed, 
be  very  disagreeable  to  one  of  her  sex  and  age*  .  The 
address  was  couched  in  the  most  respectful  expressions  ; 
1559.  yet  met  with  a  refusal  from  the  queen*  She  told  the 
speaker,  that,  as  the  application  from  the  house  was  con- 
ceived in  general  terms,  only  recommending,  marriage, 
without  pretending  to  direct  her  choice  of  a  husband,  she 
could  not  take  oiFence  at  the  address,  or  regard  it  other- 
wise than  as  a  new  instance  of  their  affectionate  attachment 
to  her :  That  any  farther  interposition  on  their  part  would 
have  ill  become  either  them  to  make  as  subjects,  or  her  ta 
bear  as  an  independent  princess:  That  even  while  ^ 
was  a  private  person,  and  exposed  to  much  danger,  sbe 
had  always  declined  that  engagement,  which  she  regarded 
as  an  incumbrance ;  much  more,  at  present,  would  she 
persevere  in  this  sentiment,  when  the  charge  of  a  great 
kingdom  was  committed  to  her,  and  her  life  ought  to  be 
entirely  devoted  to  promoting  the  interests  of  religion 
and  the  happiness  of  her  subjects :  That  as  England  was 
her  husband,  wedded  to  her  by  this  pledge  (and  here  she 
showed  her  finger  with  the  same  gold  ring  upon  it,  with 
which  she  had  solemnly  betrothed  herself  to  the  kingdom 
at  her  inauguration),  so  all  Englishmen  were  her  children; 
and  while  she  was  employed  in  rearing  or  gove]:ning  such 
a  family,  she  could  not  deem  herself  barren,  or  her  life 
,  useless  and  unprofitable:  That  if  she  ever  entertained 
thoughts  of  changing  her  condition,  the  care  of  her  sub- 
jects' welfare  would  still  be  uppermost  in  her  thoughts ; 
but  should  she  live  and  die  a  virgin,  she  doubted  not  but 

•  See  note  [E]  at  the  end  of  the  tolumti. 
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divine  Providence,  seconded  by  their  counsels  and  her    CHAP, 
own  measures,  would  be  able  to  prevent  all  dispute  with  ^^^^^J/) 
regard  to  the  succession,  and  secure  them  a  sovereign,      1559 
who,  perhaps  better  than  her  own  issue,  would  imitate 
her  example  in  loving  and  cherishing  her  people :   And 
that,  for  her  part,  she  desired  that  no  higher  character  or 
&irer   remembrance    of    her    should    be    transmitted    to 
posterity,  than  to  have  this  inscription  engraved  on  her 
tombstone,  when  she  should  pay  the   last  debt  to  nature  : 
**  Herfe   lies   Elizabeth,  who   lived   and  died   a  maiden 
queen;"* 

After  the  prorogation  of  the  pariiament,^  the  laws  8th  May. 
enacted  with  regard  to  religion  were  put  in  execution, 
and  met  with  little  opposition  from  any  quarter.  The 
liturgy  was  again  introduced  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and 
die  oath  of  supremacy  was  tendered  to  the  clergy.  The 
number  of  bishops  had  been  reduced  to  fourteen  by  a 
siekly  season,  which  preceded ;  and  all  these,  except  the 
bishop  of  Landaffe,  having  refused  compliance,  were 
degraded  from  their  sees :  But  of  the  inferior  clergy 
throughout  all  England,  where  there  are  near  10,000  pa- 
rishes, only  eighty  rectors  and  vicars,  fifty  prebendaries, 
fifteen  heads  of  colleges,  twelve  archdeacons,  and  as  many 
deans,  sacrificed  their  livings  to  their  religious  principles.* 
Those  iii  high  ecclesiastic  stations,  being  exposed  to  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  seem  chiefly  to  have  placed  a  point  of 
honour  in  their  perseverance ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  pro^ 
testants,  in  the  former  change  introduced  by  Mary,  appear 
to  have  been  much  more  rigid  and  conscientious.  Though 
the  catholic  religion,  adapting  itself  to  the  senses,  and 
enjoining  observances  which  enter  into  the  common  train 
of  Kfe,  does  at  present  lay  faster  hold  on  the  mind  thaa 
the  reformed,  which,  being  chiefly  spiritual,  resembles 
more  a  system  of  metaphysics ;  yet  was  the  proportion  of 
zeal,  as  well  as  of  knowledge,  during  the  first  ages  after 
Ae  reformation,  much  greater  on  the  side  of  the  protes- 

X  Camdeoy  p.  373.    Sir  Simon  d'Ewes. 

y  ft  IS  thougbt  remarkftMe  by  Camden,  that  thouf k  this  session  was  the 
fntof  the  f&pif  no  person  wm  attainted ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  some  xcslored 
ia  blood  by  the  parliament :  A  good  symptom  of  the  lenity,*  at  least  of  the  i)ra- 
denee,  of  the  queen's  government ;  and  that  it  should  apiiear  remarkable,  is  a 
proofofthe  riyonr  of  preeeding  reigns.  z  Camden,  p.  d79.    HeytiD,  p. 

115.   Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  73.  with  some  stnidl  variations. 
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CHAP,  tants.  The  catholics  continued,  ignorantly  and  supAnely, 
^^^.^^^^  '  in  their  ancient  belief,  or  rather  their  ancient  practices: 
1559.  S^^  ^^^  reformers,  obliged  to  dispute  on  every  occasion, 
and  inflamed  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  by  novelty  and 
persecution,  had  strongly  attache^  themselves '  to  thek 
tenets ;  and  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  fortunes,  and 
even  their  lives,  in  support  of  their  speculative  and  al)stract 
principles. 

The  forms  and  ceremonies  still  preserved  in  the  Eng- 
lish liturgy,  as  they  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
service,  tended  farther  to  reconcile  the  catholics  to  the 
^  established  religion ;  and  as  the  queen  permitted  no  other 
mode  of  worship,  and  at  the  same  time  struck  out  every 
thing  that  could  be  offensive  to  them  in  the  new  liturgy,* 
even  those  who  were  addicted  to  the  Romish  communion 
made  no  scruple  of  attending  the  established  church-  Had 
Elizabeth  gratified  her  own  inclinations,  the  exterior  ap- 
pearance, which  is  the  chief  circumstance  with  the  peopk, 
would  have  been  still  more  similar  between  the  new  and 
the  ancient  form  of  worship.  Her  love  of  state  and 
magnificence,  which  she  affected  in  every  thing,  inspired 
her  with  an  inclination  towards  the  pomp  of  the  catholic 
religion ;  and  it  was  merely  in  compliance  with  the  preju- 
dices of  her  party,  that  she  gave  up  either  images  or  the 
addresses  to  saints,  or  prayers  for  the  dead.**  Some 
foreign  princes  interposed  to  procure  the  Romanists  the 
privilege  of  separate  assemblies  in  particular  cities,  but 
the  queen  would  not  comply  with  their  request;  and  she 
represented  the  manifest  danger  of  disturbing  the  national 
peace  by  a  toleration  of  different  religions,^ 
Peace  with  While  the  queen  and  parliament  were  employed  in 
4?ranoe.  gg^tij^g  the  public  religion,  the  negotiations  for  a  peace 
were  still  conducted,  first  at  Cercamp,  then  at  Cateau- 
Cambresis,  between  the  ministers  of  France,  Spain,  and. 
England ;  and  Elizabeth,  though  equally  prudent,  was  not 
equally  successful  in  this  transaction*  Philip  employed 
his  utmost  efforts  to  procure  the  restitution  of  Calais, 
both  as  bound  in  honour  to  indemnify  England,  which, 
merely  on  his  apcount  had  been  drawn  into  the  war,  an<J 

»  Heylin,  p.  ill.  b  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  376. 897.    Camden*  p.  371> 

c  Camden,  p.  378.    Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  150.  ^70, 
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as  engaged  in  interest  to'  remove  France  to  a  distance    CHAP. 
&om  his  frontiers  in  the  Low  Countries.     So  long  as  he  r^I^^^/\! 
entertained  hopes  of  espousing    the    queen,  he    delayed      j^^g 
concluding  a  peace  with  Henry ;  and  even  after  the  change 
of  religion  in  England  deprived  him  of  all  such  views, 
his  ministers  hinted  to  her  a  proposal,    which  may  be 
i^egarded  as  reasonable  and  honourable.     Though  all  his 
own  terms  with  France  were  settled,  he  seemed  willing  to 
continue  the  war  till  she  should  obtain  satisfaction ;  pro- 
vided she  would  stipulate  to  adhere  to  the  Spanish  alliance, 
and  continue  hostilities  against  Henry  during  the  course 
of  six  years  :^  But  Elizabeth,  after  consulting  with  her 
ministers,  wisely  rejected  this  proposal.    She  was  sensible 
of  the  low  state  of  her  finances;  the  great  debts  contracted 
by  her  father,  brother,  and  sister ;  the  disorders  introduced 
into  every  part  of  the  administration ;  the  divisions  by 
which  her  people  were  agitated ;  and  she  was  convinced 
that  nothing  but  tranquillity  during  some  years   could 
bring  the  kingdom  again  into  a  flourishing  condition,  or 
ensd^le  her  to  act  with  dignity  and  vigour  in  her  transac- 
tions with  foreign  nations.      Well   acquainted  with  the 
value  which  Henry  put  upon  Calais,  and  the  impossibility, 
during  the  present  emergence,  of  recovering  it  by  treaty, 
she  was  willing  rather  to  suiferthat  loss,  than  submit  to 
such  a  dependence  on  Spain,  as  she  must  expect  to  fall 
into,  if  she  continued  pertinaciously  in  her  present  de^- 
stiandy      She   ordered,  therefore,  her  ambassadors,  lord 
Effingham,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Dr.  Wotton,  to  con- 
clude the  negotiation,  and  to  settle  a  peace,  with  Henry, 
on  any  reasonable  terms.     Henry  oflfered  to  stipulate  a 
marriage  between  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  dauphin,  and 
the  eldest  son  of  Elizabeth ;  and  to  engage  for  the  resti- 
tution of  Calais  as  the  dowry  of  that  princess;^  but  as  the 
queen  was  sensible  that  this  treaty  would  appear  to  the 
world  a  palpable  evasion,  she  insisted  upon  more  equit- 
aUe,  at  least  more  plausible  conditions.     It  was  at  last 
agreed,  that  Henry  should  restore  Calais  at  the  expiration 
of  eight  years ;  that  in  case  of  failure,  he  should  pay  five 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  the  queen's  title  to  Calais 

d  Forbes's  Full  VicAv,  vol.  i.  p.  59. .  e  Forbc^vol.  i.  p.  54. 
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CHAP.    Still  remain ;  that  he  should  find  the  security  of  seven  or 

'V'V'V  \7TTf 

^  '  eight  foreign  merchants,  not  natives  of  France,  for  tHe 


1559.  payment  of  this  sum ;  that  he  should  deliver  five  hostages 
till  that  security  were  provided ;  that  if  Elizabeth  broke 
the  peace  widi  France  or  Scotland  during  the  interval, 
she  should  forfeit  all  title  to  Calais;  but  if  flenrp" 
made  war  on  Elizabedi,  he  should  be  obliged  imme* 
diately  to  restore  that  fortress.^  All  men  of  penetration 
easily  saw  that  these  stipulations  were  but  a  colouraUe 
pretence  for  abandoning  Calais;  but  they  excused  the 
<{Ueen  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  her  aifairs ;  and  they^ 
even  extolled  her  prudence,  in  submitting,  without  farther 
struggle,  to  that  necessity.  A  peace  with  Scotland  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  that  with  France. 

Philip  and  Henry  terminated  hostilities  by  a  mutual 

restitution  of  all  places  taken  during  the  course  of  the 

war ;  and  Philip  espoused  the  princess  Elizabeth,  eki^t 

daughter  of  France,  formerly  betrothed  to  his  son  Don 

'    Carlos.     The  duke  of  Savoy  married  Margaret,  Heary^s 

sister,  and  obtained  a  restitution  of  all  his  dominions  of 

Savoy  and  Piedmont,   except  a  few  towns  retained   b^ 

France.     And  thus  general  tranquillity  seemed  to  be  re« 

stored  to  Europe*  • 

Disgust  be-         BuT  diough  peace  was  concluded  betvreen  France  and 

queen,  and  England,  there  soon,  appeared  a  ground  of  quarrel,  of  the 

^^^    .    most  serious  nature,  and  which  was  afterwards  attended 

Sneen  of  . 

eots.  with  the  most  important  consequences.  The  two  mar- 
riages of  Henry  VIII.  that  with  Catharine  of  Arragon, 
and  that  with  Anne  Boleyn,  were  incompatU>le  with  each 
other ;  and  it  seemed  impossible,  that.both  of  them  could 
be  regarded  as  valid  and  legal:  But  still  the  birth  of 
Elizabeth  lay  under  some  disadvantages,  to  which  that  of 
her  sister  Mary  was  not  exposed.  Henry's  first  marri« 
age  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  all  the  powers,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  which  were  th^i  acknowledged  ia 
England ;  and  it  was  natural  for  protestants,  as  well  as 
Romanists,  to  allow*^  on  account  of  the  sincere  inteatioa 
of  the  parties,  that  their  issue  ought  to  be  ^regarded  as 
legitimate.      But  his  divorce  and  second  aaiatriage  had 
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been  coqcluded  in  direct  opposition  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  chap. 
and  though  they  had  been  ratified  by  the  authority  both  ^^^^  ^• 
of  the  English  parliament  and  convocation,  those  who  ^^^^ 
were  strongly  attached  to  the  catholic  communion,  and 
who  reasoned  with  great  strictness,  were  led  to  regard 
Aem  as  entirely  invalid,  and  to  deny  altogether  the 
queen's  right  of  suocession.  The  next  heir  of  blood 
was  the  queen  of  Scots,  now  married  to  the  dauphin ;  and 
the  great  power  of  that  princess,  joined  to  her  plausible 
tide,  rendered  her  a  formidable  rival  to  Elizabeth.  The 
long  of  France  had  secredy  been  soliciting  at  Rome  a  bull 
of  excommunication  against  the  queen ;  and  she  had  here 
been  beholden  to  the  good  offices  of  Philip,  who,  from 
interest  more  than  either  friendship  or  generosity^  had 
negotiated  in  her  favour,  and  had  successfully  opposed  the 
{HWtensions  of  Henry.  But  the  court  of  France  was  not 
<tiacouraged  with  this  repulse :  The  duke  of  Guise,  and 
hb  brothers,  thinking  that  it  would  much  augment  their 
credit  if  their  niece  should  bring  an  accession  of  £ng- 
landt  ^^  ^^^  'h^d  already  done  of  Scotland  to  the  crown 
of  France,  engaged  the*  king  not  to  neglect  the  claim ; 
and,  by  their  persuasion,  he  ordered  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter-in-law to  assume  openly  the  arms  as  well  as  tide  of 
England,  and  to  quarter  these  arms  on  ail  di^ir  equi- 
pages, furniture,  and  liveries.  When  the  English  am- 
bassador complained  of  this  injury,  he  could  obtain 
nothing  but  an  evasive  answer;  that  as  the  queen  of 
Scots  was  descended  from  the  blood  royal  of  England, 
she  was  entided,  by  the  example  of  many  princes,  to 
assume  the  arms  of  that  kingdom.  But  besides  that  this 
practice  had  never  prevailed  without  permission  being 
first  obtained,  and  without  making  a  visible  difference 
between  the  arms,  Elizabeth  plainly  saw,  that  this  preten- 
sion had  not  been  advanced  during  the  reign  of  her  sister 
Mary;  and  that  therefore  the  king  of  France  intended, on 
the  first  opportunity,  to  dispute  her  legitimacy,  and  her 
title  to  the  orown.  Alarmed  at  the  danger,  she  thence- 
forth conceived  a  violent  jealousy  against  the  queen  of 
Scots ;  and  was  determined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  incapa- 
citate Henry  from  the  execution  of  his  project.  The 
sudden  death  of  that  monarch,  who  was  killed  in  a  tour- 
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CHAP,  nament  at  Paris,  while  celebrating  the  espousals  of  bii 
^^2i.".  sister  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  altered  not  her  viewsi 
Being  informed  that  his  successor,  Francis  II*  still  con-* 
tinned  to  assume,  without  reserve,  the  title  of  king  .of 
England,  she  began  to  consider  him  and  his  queen  as 
her  mortal  enemiee;  and  the  present  situation  of  sSmrSi 
in  Scotland  afFotded  her  a  favourable  opportunity,  both 
of  revenging  the  injury,  and  providing  for  her  own  safety* 
Affairs  of  The  murder  of  the  cardinal  primate  at  St*  Andrews 

had  deprived  the  Scottish  catholics  of  a  head,  whose  seve-  * 
rity,  courage,  and  capacity,  had  rendered  him  extremely 
fornlidable  to  the  innovators  in  religion ;  and  the  execu* 
tion  of  the  laws  against  heresy  began  thenceforth  to  be 
more  remisd.  The  queen  regent  governed  the  kingdom 
by  prudent  and  moderate  counsels;  and  as  she  was  not 
disposed  to  sacrifice  the  civil  interest  of  the  state  to  the 
bigotry  or  interests  of  the  clergy,  she  deemed  it  more  ex* 
pedient  totemporize,  and  to  connive  at  the  progress  of  a 
doctrine  which  she  had  not  power  entirely  to  repress* 
When  informed  of  the  death  of  Edward,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Mary  to  the  crown  of  England,  she  entertained 
hopes,  that  the  Scottish  reformers,  deprived  of  the  coun- 
tenance which  they  received  from  that  powerful  kingdom, 
would  lose  their  ardour  with  their  prospect  of  success, 
and  would  gradually  return  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors. 
But  the  progress  and  revolutions  of  religion  are  little  go- 
verned by  the  usual  maxims  of  civil  policy  ;  and  the  event 
much  disappointed  the  expectations  of  the  regent*  Many 
of  the  English  preachers,  terrified  with  the  severity  of 
Mary's  government,  took  shelter  in  Scotland,  where  they 
found  more. protection,  and  a  milder  administration,  and 
while  they  propagated  their  theological  tenets,  they  filled 
the  whole  kingdom  with  a  just  horror  against  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  bigoted  catholics,  and  showed  their  disciples 
the  fate  which  they  must  expect,  if  ever  their  adversaries 
should  attain  aif  uncontrolled  authority  over  them* 

A  Hierarchy,  moderate  in  its  acquisitions  of  power 
and  riches,  may  safely  grant  a  toleration  to  sectaries.:  and 
the  more  it  softens  the  zeal  of  innovators  by  lenity  and 
liberty,  the  more  securely  will  it  possess  those  advantages 
which  the  legal  establishments  bestow  upon  it.  But  where 
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smcrstition  has  raised  a  church  ta  such  ao  exortMtant  chap. 
height  as  that  of  Rome,  persecution  is  less  the  result  of  ^^^^^^J 
bigotry  in  the  priests,  than  of  a  necessary  policy :  widthe  i^^ 
rigour  of  law  is  the  only  method  of  repeUing  the  attacks 
of  men  who,  besides  religious  zeal,  have  so  naany  other 
motives,  derived  both  from  public  and  private  interest,  to 
engage  them  on  the  side  of  innovation.  But  though  such 
overgrown  hierarchies  may  long  support  themselves  by 
these  violent  expedients,  the  time  comes  when  severities 
tend  only  to  enrage  the  new  sectaries,  and  make  them 
break  through  all  bounds  of  reascm  and  moderation.  This 
crisis  was  now  visibly  approaching  in  Scotland ;  and  who* 
ever  considers  merely  th^  transactions  resulting  from  it, 
will  be  inclined  to  throw  the  blame  equally  on  both  par- 
ties; whoever  enlarges  his  view,  and  reflects  on  the  situa^ 
tions,  w^  remark  the  necessary  progress  of  human  affairs, 
amd  the  operation  of  those  principles  which  are  inherent  in 
human  nature* 

SoM£  heads  of  the  reformers  in  Scotland,  such  as  the  Reforma- 
earl  of  Argyle,  his  son  lord  Lome,  the  earls  of  Morton  g^{^ 
and  Glencame,  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  others,  observing  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  desirous  to  pro*  - 
pagate  their  principles,  entered  privately  into  a  bond  or 
association ;  and  called  themselves  the  Congregation  of 
the  Lord,  in  contradistinction  to  the  established  church, 
which  they  denominated  the  congregation  of  Satan.  The 
tenor  of  the  bond  was  as  follows :  "  We  perceiving  how^ 
^^  Satan,  in  his  members,  the  antichrist  of  our  time,  do 
"  cruelly  rage,  seeking  to  overthrow  and  to  destroy 
^^  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  his .  congregation,  ought,  ac-« 
"  cording  to  our  bounden  duty,  to  strive,  in  our  Master's 
"  cause,  even  unto  the  death,  being  certain  of  the  victory 
*^  in  him.  We  do  therefore  promise,  before  the  majesty 
^^  of  Gojd  and  his  congregation,  that  we  by  his  grace,  shall 
"  with  all  diligence  continually  apply  our  whole  power, 
"  substance,  and  our  very  lives,  to  maintain,  set  forward, 
^'  and  establish  the  most  blessed  word  of  God  and  his  con- 
*'  gregation ;  and  shall  labour,  by  all  possible  means,  to 
*'  have  faithful  ministers,  truly  and  purely  to  minister 
*'  Christ's  gospel  and  sacraments  to  his  people  :  We  shall 
"  maintain  them,  nourish  them,  and  defend  them,  ^.e 
Vol.  V.  Y 
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CHAP.  ^  whole  cdQgregat^n  of  Christ,  and  every  member  tile«se«* 
^^^^^^)1^  ^  of^  by  our  whole  power,  and  at  the  hazard  of  cmit  lives^. 
16S9.  ^  against  Satan,  and  ^  wicked  power,  who  may  int^id 
^^  tyranny  and  trouble  against  the  said  congregation :  Un* 
^^  to  which  holy  wovd  and  congregation  we  do  join  our- 
^^  selves  ;  and  we  forsake  and  rejvouace  the  congregatkm 
^^  of  Satan^  with  all  the  superstttions  aboaMatioa  and 
'^  idolatry  thereof;  and  moreover  shall  declare  ourseives^ 
^  manifestly  enemies  thereto,  by  this  faidiful  ptomise  be- 
^  fore  God,  testified  to  this  congregation  by  our  subscr^- 
♦^  tions.  At  Edinburgh,  Ae  third  of  Decmiber  1557."® 
Had  the  subscribers  of  this  zealous  league  been  con- 
tent  only  to  demand  a  tolers^iion  of  the  new  opoiions ; 
however  incompatible  their  pretensions  might  have  been 
with  the  policy  of  the  chu<rch  of  Rome,  they  would  have 
had  the  praise  of  opposing  tyrannical  laws,  enacted  to  sap- 
port  an  establishment  prejudicisd  to  civil  society :  But  it 
is  plain  that  they  carried  their  views  much  iartker ;  and 
their  practice  immediately  discovered  the  spirit  by  which 
they  were  actuated.  Supported  by  the  authority  which 
tbey  thought  belonged  to  them  as  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord,  they  ordained,  that  prayers  in  the  vulgar  toaj;Qe^ 
should  be  used  in  all  the  parish  churches  of  the  kingdom; 
and  that  preaching,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  scriptures, 
should  be  practised  in  private  houses,  till  God  should 
move  the  prince  to  grant  public  preaching  by  &itbful  and 
true  ministers.^  Such  bonds  of  association  are  always  the 
forerunners  of  rebellion ;  and  this  violent  invasion  of  the 
established  religion  was  the  actual  commencement  of  it. 

Before  this  league  was  publicly  known  or  avowed, 
the  clergy,  alarmed  with  ]the  progress  of  the  reformation, 
attempted  to  recover  their  lost  authority  by  a  violent  ex- 
ercise of  power,  which  tended  still  farther  to  augment  the 
•    zeal  and  number  of  their  enemies*     Hamilton,  the  pri-^ 
,  mate,  seized  Walter  Mill,  a  priest  of  an  irreproachable 

life,  who  had  embraced  the  new  doctrines;  and  having 
tried  him  at  St.  Andrews,  condemned  him  to  the  flames 
for  heresy,  Such  general  aversion  was  entertained  against 

g  Keith,  p.  66.    Knox,  p.  mi.  h  The  refomaers  iise^  at  that  time 
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tiiia  barbarky^  that  it  was  tome  tune  before  tht  bishops  CHAP, 
couid  prev^ail  qh  any  one  to  act  tjie  part  of  a  civil  judge,  ^5!^^^ 
and  prcmQUQce  sentence  upon  Mill ;  and  even  after,  the  j^^. 
time  of  his  execution  was  Aked,  all  the  shops  of  St*  An- 
drews hwkfi  shut,  no  on*  would  sell  a  rope  to  tie  him  to 
the  atake^  and  the  primate  himself  was  obliged  to  furnish 
this  implement.  The  man  bore  the  torture  with  that  cou* 
rage  which,  though  usual  on  these  occasiims,  always  ap- 
pears supernatural  and  astonishing  to  the  multitude.  The 
people^  to  express  their  abhprrence  against  the  cruelty  of 
the  priests,  raised  a  monument  of  stones  on  the  place  of 
his  execution  i  and,  as  fast  as  the  stones  were  removed 
by  order  of  the  clergy,  they  were  again  supplied  from  th^ 
v(4untary  zi^al  of  the  populace.^  It  is  in  vai^  for  men  to 
oppose  the  severest  punishment  to  the  united  motives  of 
religicm  and  public  applause ;  and  this  was  the  last  barba^ 
lity  of  the  kind  which  xhe  catholics  had  the  ppwer  to  ex* 
ercise  in.  Scotland* 

Some  time  after,  lihe  people  discovered  their  senti* 
n^nts  in  such  a  manner  as  was  sufficient  to  prognosticate 
to  the  priests  the  fate  whi^h  was  awaiting  them*  It  was 
usual  on  the  festival  of  St.  Giles,  the  tutelar  saint  of 
£dm!^urgh,  to  carry  in  procession  the  image  of  that  saint; 
but  the  protestants,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ceremony, 
found  means,  on  the  eve  of  the  festival,  to  piirloin  the ' 
statue  from  the  church;  and  they  pleased  themselves  with 
imagiuing  the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  his  votaries^ 
The  clergy,  however,  framed  hs^tily  a  new  image,  which, 
in  derision,  was  called  by  the  people,  young  St.  Giles ; 
and  they  carried  it  through  the  streets,  attended  by  all  the 
ecclesiastics  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  multi- 
tude abstained  from  violence  so  long  as  the  queen  regent 
continued  a  spectator,  but  the  moment  she  retired,  they 
invaded  the  idol,  threw  it  in  the  mire,  and  broke  it  in 
pieces*  The  flight  and  terror  of  the  priests  and  friars, 
who,  it  was  remarked,  deserted  in  his  greatest  distress 
the  object  of  their  worship,  was  the  source  of  universal 
mockery  and  laughter. 

Encouraged  by  all  these  appearances,  the  Congrega- 
ftion  proceeded  with  alacrity  in  openly  soliciting  subscrip- 

k  Knox,  p.  122.  ( 
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CHAP,  tions  to  their  league  ;  and  the  death  of  Mary  of  England, 
^^^^^^  with  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  which  happened  about 
1559  this  time,  contributed  to  increase  their  hopes  of  find  suc- 
cess in  their  undertaking*  They  ventured  to  present  a 
petition  to  tbe  regent,  craving  a  reformation  of  the  chuifcfa, 
and  of  the  -wicked^  scandalous^  and  detestMe  lives  of  the 
prelates  and  ecclesiastics.^  They  framed  a  petkion,  which 
they  intended  to  present  to  parliament,  and  in  which,  alter 
premising  that  they  could  not  communicate  with  the  dam- 
nable idolatry  and  intolerable  abuses  of  the  papialicai 
church,  they  desired,  that  the  laws  against  heretics  should 
be  executed  by  the  civil  magistrate  alone,  and  that  the 
scripture  should  be  the  sole  rule  in  judging  of  heresy.*" 
They  even  petitioned  the  convocation,  and  insisted  that 
prayers  should  be  said  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  that  bi- 
shops should  be  chosen  with  the  consent  of  the  gentry  of 
the  diocese,  and  priests  with  the  consent  of  t;he  parishion* 
ers."  The  regent  prudently  temporized  between  tfaisse  par- 
ties ;  and  as  she  aimed  at  procuring  a  matrimonial  crown 
for  her  son-in-law,  the  dauphin,  she  was,  on  that  as  well 
as  other  accounts,  unwilling  to  come  to  extremities  with 
either  of  them* 

But  after  this  concession  was  obtained,  she  received 
orders  from  France,  probably  dictated  by  the  violent 
spirit  of  her  brothers,  to  proceed  with  rigour  against  the 
reformers,  and  to  restore  the  royal  authority  by  some 
signal  act  of  power.^  Hie  m«le  the  more  eminent  of  the 
protestant  teachers  be  cited  to  appear  before  the  council 
at  Stirling;  but  when  their  followers  were  marching 
thither  in  great  multitudes,  in  order  to  protect  and  coun- 
tenance them,  she  entertained  apprehensions  of  an  insur- 
rection, and,  it  is  said,  dissipated  the  people  by  a  pro- 
mise,* that  nothing  should  be  done  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  ministers.  Sentence,  however,  was  passed,  by  which 
all  the  ministers  were  pronounced  rebels,  on  account  of 
their  not  appeMng :  A  measure  which  enraged  the  peo- 
ple, and  made  them  resolve  to  oppose  the  regent's  autho- 
rity by  force  of  arms,  and  to  proceed  to  extremities 
against  the  clergy  of  the  established  religion. 

I  Knox,  p.  121.  m  Ibid.  p.  123.  n  KeiUi,  p.  78.  81 ,  82. 
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In  this  critical  time^  John  Knox  arrived  from  Geneva,  CHAP. 
where  he  had  passed  some  years  in  bamshtnent,  and  where  f^?!™: 
he  had  imbibed,  from  his  commerce  with  Calvin,  the  ^^g 
highest  fanatacism  of  his  sect,  augmented  by  the  native 
ferocity  of  his  own  character.  He  had  been  invited  back  nth  M^y. 
to  Seodand  by  the  leaders  of  the  f-efbrmation ;  and  mount- 
ing die  pnlfiit  at  Perth,  during  the  present  ferment  of 
men's  minds,  he  declaimed  with  his  usual  vehemence 
against  die  idolatry  and  other  abominations  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  incited  his  audience  to  exert  their  utmost 
zeal  for  its  subversion.  A  priest  was  so  imprudent  after 
this  sermon,  as  to  open  his  repository  of  images  and  re- 
lics, and  prepare  himself  to  say  mass.  The  audience, 
exalted  to  a  disposition  for  any  ferious  enterprise,  were 
as  much  enraged  as  if  the  spectacle  had  not  been  quite 
familiar  to  them :  They  attacked  the  priest  widi  fury, 
broke  the  images  in  pieces,  tore  the  pictures,  overthrew 
die  sdtars,  scattered  about  the  sacred  vases ;  and  left  no 
im|rfement  of  idolatrous  worship,  as  they  termed  it,  entire 
or  undefaced.  They  thence  proceeded,  with  additional 
numbers  and  augmented  rage,  to  the  monasteries  of  the 
gray  and  black  friars,  whicA  they  pillaged  in  an  instant : 
The  Carthusians  underwent  die  simie  fate :  And  die  pop- 
ulace, not  content  with  robbing  and  expelling  the  monks, 
vented  their  fury  on  the  buildings  which  had  been  the 
receptacles  of  such  abomination;  and  in  a  little  time 
nothing  but  the  walls  of  these  edKficea  were  left  standing. 
The  inhabitants  of  Couper  in  Fife  soon  after  imitated  the 
example.^ 

The  queen  regent,  provoked  at  these  violences,  as-  CM  vai^ 
sembled  an  army,  and  prepared  to  chastise  the  rebels.  She  {^^^^ 
had  about  two  diousand  French  under  her  command,  with 
a  few  Scottish  troops ;  and  being  assisted  by  such  of  the 
nobility  as  were  well  afiected  to  her,  she  pitched  Her 
camp  within  ten  miles  of  Perth.  Even  the  earl  of  Ar- 
gyle,  and  lord  James  Stuart,  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  the 
queen's  natural  brodier,  though  deeply  engaged  with  the 
reformers,  attended  the  regent  in  this  enterprise,  either 
because  they  blamed  the  fury  of  the  populace,  or~hoped, 

q  Spotswood,  p.  421.    Knox,  p.  l^. 
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i^^  the  other  hand,  made  preparations  for  defence ;  and  bemg 
joined  by  the  earl  of  Glencame  from  the  west,  >and  being 
countenanced  by  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  they 
appeared  formidable  from  their  numbers,  a^  well  as-  from 
the  zeal  by  which  they  were  animated;  Tb^  sent  an 
address  to  the  regent,  where  they  fdainly  insinMated^'  that 
if  they  were  pursued  to  extremities  by  the  cruei  Afos^  the 
churchmen,  they  would  have  recourse  to  foreign  powers 
for  assistance ;  and  they  subscribed  themselves  her  iuthfiil 
subjects  in  all  things  not  repugnant  to  God^  assumii^,  at 
the  same)  timie,  the  name  of  the  faithful  c<»igregation  of 
Christ  Jesus/  They  applied  to  the  nobility  attending 
her,  and  maintained  that  their  own  past  violencee  were 
justified  by  the  word  of  God,  which  commands  the  godly 
to  destroy  idolatry,  and  all  the  mouttmenta  of  |t|  and 
though  aU  civil  authority  was  sacred,  yet  was  tJmr^  a 
great  difference  between  the  authority  and  the  peraoM 
who  exercised  it ;'  and  that  it  ought  to  be  considered, 
whether  or  not  those  abominations,  called  4>y  the  pestilmit 
papists,  religion,  and  which  they  defend  by  fire  and  sword^ 
be  the  true  religion  of  Christ  Jesus*  They  remonstrated 
with  such  of  the  queen's  army  as  had  formerly  embraced 
their  party,  and  told  them,  ^^  That  as  they  were  already 
reputed  traitors  by  God,  they  should  likewise  be  excom*- 
municated  from  their  society,  and  from  the  participation 
^  of  the  sacraments  of  thfe  church,  which  God  by  his 
mighty  power  had  erected  among  them ;  whose  minisi- 
ters  ,have  the  sswe  authority  which  Christ  granted  to 
his  aposdes  in  these  words,  Whose  sins  ye  shall  forgwue 
''\  shall  be  forgi^^en^  cuid  whose  sim  ye  shall  netaiUj  shaU 
^^  ie  retatned*^^  We  may  here  see,  that  these  new  saints 
were  no  less  lofty  in  their  pretensions  than  the  ancient 
hierarchy :  No  wonder  they  were  enraged  against  the 
latter  as  their  rivals  in  dominion*  They  joined  to  all 
these  declarations  an  address  to  the  established  church ; 
and  they  affixed  this  title  to  it:  ^^  To  the  generation  of 
^^  antichrist,  the  pestilent  prelates  and  their  shavelings^  in 
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^^  Scotlarad,  the  CoDBregatton  of  Christ  Jcuras  within  the  CHAP. 
"  same  saycth."  The  tenor  of  the  maaifesto  .wa»  •irit-  ~rl~ 
0kic  to  the  tvde«  Tkcy  told  the  eccL»iastka»  ^\Am  ye  by  ^^^^ 
^^  ^^ranny  intend  not  only,  to  destroy  our  bodies,  but  alsO' 
^^  by  the  same  to  hold  our  souls  in  bondage  of  the  devil, 
^^  subject  to  idolatry ;  so  shnll  we  with  all  the  forcd  and 
^  power  which  God  shall  grant  unto  us,  exe^^ul»  just  yen* 
^  geanceand  punishment  upon  you:  Yea,  we  shall  begin 
^  th»t  same  war  which  God  commanded  Israel  to  execute 
^^  agaiiNst  the  Canaviites ;  that  is,  contract  of  peace  shall 
^*  never  be  made  till  3rou  desist  from  your  open  idolatry 
^  and  cruel  persecution  of  God's  chUdren*  And  this,  m 
^  the  name  of  the  eternal  God,  and  of  his  son  Christ 
^^ ' Je^us,  whose  verity  we  profess,  and  gospel  we  have 
^'  preached,  and  hcdy  sacraments  rightly  administered,  we 
^  signify  unto  you,  to  be  our  intent,  so  far  as  God  will 
^  assist  us  to  withstand  your  idolatry.  Take  this  for 
**  warning,  and  be  not  deceived*'"^  With  these  outra- 
geous sjmiptoms,  ccwtmenoed  in  Scotland  that  cant,  hypo- 
crisy, said  fanaticism,  which  long  infested  that  kingdom, 
and  which,  though  now  mollified  bjr  the  lenity  of  the  civil 
power,  is  still  ready  to  break  out  on  all  occask>ns. 

The  queen  regent,  Ending  such  obstinate  zeal  in  the 
rebels,  was  content  to  embrace  the  counsels  of  Argyle  and 
die  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  and  to  form  an  accommodation 
with  them.  She  was  received  into  Perth,  which  sub- 
mitted, on  her  promising  an  indemnity  for  past  offences, 
and  engaging  not  to  leave  any  French  garrison  in  the 
place*  Complaints,  very  ill  founded,  immediately  arose 
concerning  the  infraction  of  this  capitulation.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants,  it  was  pretended,  were  molested  on  ac* 
count  of  the  late  violences ;  and  some  companies  of  Scotch 
soldiers  supposed  to  be  in  French  pay,  were  quartered  in 
die  town;  which  step^  though  taJten  on  very  plausible 
grounds,  was  loudly  exclaimed  against  by  the  Congre- 
gation.^ It  is  asserted,  that  the  regent,  to  justify  these 
measures,  declared  that  princes  ought  not  to  have  their 
promises  toostricdy  urged  upon  them;  nor  was  any  faith 
to  be  kept  with  heretics ;  and  that  for  her  part,  could  she 
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CHAP,    find  a8  good  a  colour^  she  would  williiigljr  bereave  all 
^X   1  these  men  of  their  lives  and  fortunes*''     But  it  is  nowise 


1559.  ^i^^fy  that  such  exprestiona  ever  dropped,  fieoin  du»  pni* 
dent  and  virtuous  princess*  -  On  the  cimtnuy,  it  appcwcs, 
that  all  these  violences  were  disagreeable  to  her;  that  she 
was  in  this  particular  overruled  by  the  authority  of  the 
French  counsellors  placed  about  her;  and. that  she  ofiten 
thought,  if  the  management  of  those  affairs  had  been 
intrusted  wholly  to  herself,  she  could,  easily,  without 
force,  have  accommodated  all  diflferences*^ 

The  Congregaticm,  inftimed  widi  their  own  zeal,  and 
enraged  by  these  disappointments,'  remained  not  long  in 
tranquillity.  Even  tx^fore  they  left  Perth,  and  while  as 
yet  they  had  no  colour  to  complain  of  any  violation  of 
treaty,  they  had  signed^  a  new  covenant,  in  which,  besides 
their  engagements  to  mutual  defence,  they  vowed  in  the 
name  of  God,  to  employ  their  whole  power  in  destroying 
every  diing  that  dishonoured  his  holy  name;  and  this 
covenant  was  subscribed  among  others,  .by  Argyle  and 
the  prior  of  St*  Andrews*^  These  two  leaders  now  de- 
sired no  better  pretence  for  desoting  the  regent  and 
openly  joining  their  associates,  than  the  complaints,  how- 
ever doubtful,  or  rather  false,  of.  her  breach  of  promise* 
llie  Congregation  also,  encouraged  by  this  accession  of 
force,  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  fiu-ious  zeal  of 
Knox,  and  renewed  at  Crail,  Anstruther,  and  other 
places  in  Fife,  like  depredation^^  on  the  churches  and 
-^  monasteries  with  those  formerly  committed  at  Perth  and 
Couper*  The  regent,  who  marched  against  them,  with 
her  army,  finding  their  pcywer  so  much  increased,  was 
f^d  to  conclude  a  truce  for  a  few  days, '  and  to  pass  over 
with  her  fbr<^es  to  the  Lothians*.  The  reformers  besieged 
and  took  Perth ;  proceeded  thence  to  Stirling,  where  they 
exercised  their  usual  fury ;  finding  nothing  able  to  resist 
them,  they  bent  their  march  to  Edinburgh,  the  inbaUtants 
of  which,  as  they  had  already  anticipated  the  zeal  of  the 
Congregation  against  the  churches  and  monasteries,  gladly 
opened  their  gates  to  them*  The  regent^  with  a  few 
forces  which  remained  with  her,  took  shelter  in  Dunbar, 
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MBAVWStLX,  the  enoiiloyed  her  ptrUMiis  in  rept«->  |^^ 
senting  to  the  people  the  dangevous  comequeooee  of  thift 
open  rdiellion;  and  the  endeavoured  to  conYince  them, 
d^t  the  lord  James,  under  pretence  of  reUgion,  had 
fortted  the  ecfaeme  of  wresting  the  sceptre  from  the  hands 
of  the  sovereign.  By  these  conuderationa  many  were 
engaged  to  desert  the  army  of  the  CongregatiM>n;  but 
much  more  by  the  want  of  pay,  4>r  any  means  of  subsiat*' 
enee;  and  the  regent  observing  the  malcontenta  to  be 
much  weakened,  ventured  to  march  to  Edinburgh,  widi  a 
design  of  suppressing  them*  On  the  interposition  of  the 
duke  of  Chatelrault,  who  still  adhered  to  her,  she  agreed 
to  a  capiciilatioii,  in  which  she  granted  them  a  toleration 
of  their  retigioli,  and  they  engaged  to  commit  no  farthei; 
depr^edations  on  die  churches*  Soon  after  they  evacuated 
the  d^i  and  before  they  left  it,  they  procUdmed  the 
articles  of  agreement ;  but  they  took  care  to  pubfish  only 
the  articles  £avouraUe  to  themselves,  and  they  were  guilty 
of  an  imposture,  in  adding  one  to  the  number,  namely, 
that  idolatry  should  not  again  be  erected  in  any  place 
where  it  was  at  that  time  suppressed** 

An  agreement,  concluded  while  men  were  in  this 
disposition,  could  not  be  durable;  and  both  sides  endea* 
voured  to  strengthen  themselves  as  much  as  possible 
against  the  ensuing  rupture,  which  appeared  inevitable* 
The  regent,  having  got  a  reinforcement  of  one.  thousand 
men  from  France,  began  to  fortify  Leith ;  and  the  Con* 
gregation  seduced  to  their  party  the  duke  of  Chatelrault, 
who  had  long  appeared  inclined  to  join  them,  and  wlu> 
was  at  last  determined  by  the  arrival  of  his  son,  the  eari 
of  Arran,  from  France,  where  he  had  escq>ed  many 
dangers,  from  the  jealousy,  as  well  as  bigotry,  of  Heniy 
and  the  duke  of  Guise*  JVIore  French  troops  soon  after 
disembarked  «inder  the  commimd  of  La  Brosse,  who  was 
followed  by  the  bishop  of  Amiens,  and  three  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne*  These  last  were  supplied  with  store  of 
syllogisms,    authorities,    citations,    and  scholastic  argu* 

*  See  note  [H]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAP,    ments,  which  they  iateaded  wtfi  Qfipose  to  the  Scottish 
XXXVTii.  preachers,  and  which  they  justly  presumed,  would  acquire 
1559      force,  and  produce  cQii\dcti<Hi,.;by  the  tnAueace  of  the 
French  arms  and  artillery.^ 

The  constable  Monttnorency.had  always  of^sed  the 
marriage  of  the  dauphin  with  the  queen  of  Seots,  and  had 
foretold,  that  by  forming,  aucb .  close  . cooinesdons  with 
Scodand,  the  ancient  league  wo^ldhe  dissolved;  and  the 
natives  of  .that  kingdom,  jealous  of  a  foreign  yoke,  would 
soon  become^  instead  of  aUies  attadied  by  interest  and 
inclination,  the  most  inveterate  enemies  to  the  French 
goremment.  But  though  the  event. seemed  now  to  have 
justified  the  prudence  of  that  agedroinbt^r)  it  is  not  im- 
probable, considering  the  violent  counsels  by  wjiich  France 
was  governed,  that  the  insurrection  was.  deemed  a  favour- 
able event;  as,  affording  a  pretence  for  sending  eves 
armies,  for  entirely  subduing  the  country,  for  attainting 
the  rebels,^  and  for  preparing  means  thence  to  iavade 
England,  and  support  Mary's  title,  to  the  crown,  of  that 
kingdom*  The  leadera  of  the  Congregation,  well  ac- 
quainted with  these  views^  were  pot  insensible  of  their 
danger,  and  saw.  that  th^ir.  only  saf^ety  consis^d  in^the 
vigour  and  success  of  th^ir .  m^asiures.  They  were  en- 
couraged by  the,  intelligence  receive  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Henry  II. ;  and  having  passed  an  act  from  their  own 
authority,  depriving  the.  queeh  dowager, of  the.  regency, 
and  ordering  all  the  .Fr^mch  ti^oops,  to  evacuate  the  king- 
dom, they  collected  forces  to  put  their  edict  in  execution 
against  them*  They  again. became  masters  of  Edinburgh; 
but  found  themselves  unable  to  keep  long  possession  of 
that  city.  Their,  tumultuary  armies,  assembled  in  haste, 
0Bid  supported  by  no  pay,  .soon  separated  upon  die  least 
disaster,,  or  even  any  delay  of  success ;  and  were  incapa^ 
ble  of  resisting  such  veteran  troops  as  the  French,  who 
were  also  , seconded  by  sooxp^  of  the  Scottish^  nobi^ty, 
among  whom  the  earl  of  Bothwel  distinguished  himself. 
Hearing  that  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  brother  to  the  re- 
gent,' was  levying  an  army  against  them  .in  Germany, 
they  thought  themselves  excusable  for  applying,  in  this 

c  Spotswood,  p.  134.    Thuan.  lib.  24.  c.  10. 
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extremity y  tOrthe  aanataoce  erf"  Eagknd;  and  as  the  sj^m-'  chap. 
pathy  of  religion^  as  wdl  as  tegard  to  national  liberty,  f^j^^"' 
had  now  coanterbalaiused  tke  ancient  animosity  against     ^^^g 
that  kifigdomv  this  measure  ^^^  ^^  result  of  inclination, 
no  less^dumof  interest**^     Maitland  of  Lidington,  there- 
fore, and  Robert  Melvil,  rwere  secretly  despatched  by  the 
Congp*egation  to  solicit  succours  from  Elizabeth. 
, '     The*  vise  council  of  Elizabeth  did  not  long  delibe-  interposi- 
rate  hi  agreeing  to  this  request,  which  eondurred  so  well  iueen^hi^^ 
with  the;  views  and  interests  of  their  mistress.     Cecil  in  scotch  af- 

ffurs 

particular  represented  to  the  queen,  that  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  Scotland  and  France,  both. of  them  the  heredi- 
tary enemies  of  England,  was  ever  regarded  as  a  perni- 
cious event;  and  her  father,  as  well  as  protector  Somerset, 
hs^  emfdoyed  every  expedient^  both  of  war  and  negotia- 
tion, to  prevent  it :  That  the  claim  which  Mary  advanced 
to  the  crown,  rendered  the  present  situation  of  England 
stiH  more  dangerous,  and.demaiKled,  on  the  part  of  the 
queen,  the  greatest  vigilance  and  precaution:  That  the 
capacity,  ambition,  and  exorbitant  views  of  the  family  of 
Guise,  who  now  governed' the  French  coimsels,  were 
sufficiently  known ;  and  they,  themselves  made  no  secret 
of  their  design  to  place  their  niece  oir  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land :  .That,  deeming  themselves  secure  of  success,  they 
had  alre^y,  somewhat  in^rudenlly  and  prematurely, 
taken  off  the  mask ;  and  Thpogmorton,  the  English  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  sent  over,  by  every  courier,  incontest- 
able proofs  of  their  hostile  intentions  :^  That  they  only 
waited .  till  Scotland  should  be  .entirely  subdued ;  and 
having  thus  deprived  the  English  of  the  advantages  re- 
sulting from  their  Mtuation  and  naval  power,  they  prepaised 
means  for  subverting  the '  queen's  authority :  That  the 
zealous  catholics  in''  England,  discontented  with  the  pre- 
sent government,  and  satisfied  in  the  legality  of  Mary's 
title,  would  bring  them  considerable  reinforcement,  and 
would  disturb  every  measure  of  defence  against  that  for- 
midable power :  That  the  only  expedient  for  preventing 
these  designs  was  to  seize  the  present  opportunity,  and 
take  advantage  of  a  like  zeal  in  the  protestants  of  Scot- 

*  3ee  note  £1]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  f  Forbes,  vol.  i.  p.  134. 136. 
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CHAP,  hod;  aor  could  any  doobt  he  ewteaetmtd  with  renrd  tfO 
the  justice  of  a  measure,  fDunded  on  such  evident  necea* 


1SS9.  ^^yv  t^d  directed  only  to  the  ends  oi  8elf-prtservati<m ; 
That,  though  a  French  war,  attended  with  great  oxpfenac^ 
seemed  the  necessary  consequence  c^  supporting  the  asal^ 
contents  of  Scotland,  that  power,  if  remoYed  to  the  conr 
tinent,  would  be  much  less  formidable;  and  %  small 
disbursement  at  present  would  in  the  end  be  foimd  the 
greatest  frugality :  And  that  the  domestic  dissensions  oC 
France,  which  every  day  augmented,  together  with  the 
alliance  of  Philip,  who,  notwithstanding  his  bigotry  aad 
hypocrisy,  would  never  permit  the  entira  conquest  of 
England,  were  sufficient  to  secure  the  queen  against  tho 
dangerous  ambition  and  resentment  of  the  house  of 
Guise.' 

£i.izabeth's  propensity  to  caution  and  ecrniomy  waa, 
though  with  some  difficulty,^  overcome  by  these  powerful 
motives ;  and  she  prepared  herself  to  support,  by  arms 
and  money,  tlie  decliiiing  affairs  of  the  Congregation  in 
Scotland.     She  equipped  a  fleet,  whkh  consisted  of  thir- 
teen ships  of  war;  and   giving  the  command  of  it  to 
Winter,  she  sent  it  to  the  Frkh  of  Forth :  She  appointed 
the  young  duke  of  Norfolk  her  lieutenant  in  the  northern 
counties,  and  she  assembled  at  Berwick  an  army  of  eight 
thousand  men  under  the  command  of  lord  Grey,  warden 
of  the  east  and  middle  marches.     Though  the  court  of 
France,  sensible  ot  the  danger,  offered  her  to  make  imme* 
diate  restitution  of  Calais,  provided  she  would  not  inter*, 
pose  in  the  affiiirs  of  Scotland;  she  resolutely  replied^ 
that  she  never  would  put  an  inconsiderable  fishing  town 
m 'Competition  with  the  safety  of  her  dominions  ;^  and  ahis 
s^  continued  her  preparations*     She  concluded  a  trea(^ 
of  mutual  defence  with  the  Congregation,  which  was  to 
l^t  during  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  with  Fran* 
cis,  and  a  year  after;  and  she   promised  never  to  desist 
till  the  French  had  entirely  evacuated  Scotland.^     And 
having  thus  taken  al^  proper  measures  for  success,  sod 
received  from  the  Scots  $]x  hostages  for  the  perfornumce 
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ef  the  artickft,  she  ordered  her  fleet  and  amy  to  begin    CIIAP* 
their  opexiationft.  ^^^^^' 

Trs  appearance  of  Elizabeth's  fleet  in  the  Frith  1500^ 
disconcerted  the  French  army,  who  were  at  that  time  isthJan. 
ravaging  the  county  of  Fife ;  and  obliged  them  to  make 
a  circuit  by  Stirling,  in  order  to  reach  Leith,  where  they 
{n*epared  themselves  tot  defence.  The  English  army, 
reinforced  by  five  thousand  Scots/  sat  down  before  the 
place ;  and  after  two  skirmishes,  in  the  former  of  which 
the  Engliah  had  the  advantage,  in  the  latter  the  French, 
tks&f  began  to  batter  the  town ;  and,  though  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss  in  a  rash  and  ill  conducted  assault,  they 
reduced  die  garrison  to  great  difficulties.  Their  distress 
was  augmented  by  two  events ;  the  dispersion  by  a  storm 
of  d'Elbeuf 's  fleet,  which  carried  a  considerable  army  on 
board,"*  and  the  death  of  the  queen  regent,  who  expired 
about  thb  time  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  a  woman  en- 
dowed with  all  the  capacity  which  shone  forth  in  her 
family,  but  possessed  of  much  more  virtue  and  modera- 
don  than  appeared,  in  the  conduct  of  the  other  branches 
of  it.  The  French,  who  found  it  impossible  to  subsist 
for  want  of  provisions,  and  who  saw,  that  the  English 
were  continually  reinforced  by  fresh  numbers,  were 
obliged  to  capitulate:  And  the  bishop  of  Valence  and  sthJia^r. 
count  Randan,  plenipotentiaries  from'  France,  signed  a 
^eaty  at  Edinburgh  with  Cecil  and  Dr.  Wotton,  whom 
Elizabeth  had  sent  thither  for  that  purpose.  It  was  there  Settlement 
Stipulated,  that  the  French  should  instantly  evacuate  Scot-  ign^. 
land,  that  the  king  and  queen  of  France  and  Scotland^ 
should  thenceforth  abstain  from  bearing  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land, or  assuming  the  title  of  that  kingdom ;  that  farther 
satisfaction  for  die  injury  already  dond  in  that  particular 
should  be  granted  Eliasabeth ;  and  the  commissioners 
should  meet  to  settle  this  point,  or  if  they  could  not 
agree,  that  the  king  of  Spain  should  be  umpire  between 
the  crowns.  Besides  these  stipulations,  which  regarded 
England,  some  concessions  were  granted  to  the  Scots; 
namely,  that  an  sannesty  should  be  published  for  all  past 
offences ;  that  none  but  natives  should  enjoy  any  office  in 
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CHAP.    Scotland;  that  the  states  should  name  twenty^four  per-* 

f^^l^V^  sons,  of  whom  the  queen  of  Scots  should  choose  iseven, 

1560.      ^^^  ^^^   states   five,  and  in  the  hands  of  these  twelve 

should  the  whole  administration  be  placed  during  their 

queen's   absence ;  and   that   Mary  should  neither  m^e 

peace  nor  war  without  consent  of  Ae  states."    In  order  to 

hasten  the  execution  of  this  important  treaty,  Elizabeth 

sent  ships,  by  which  the  French  forces  were  transported 

^         into  their  own  country. 

Thus  Europe  saw,  in  the  first  transaction '  of  this 
reign,  the  genius  and  capacity  of  the  queen  and  her* min- 
isters. She  discerned  at  a  distance  the  danger  which 
threatened  her ;  and  instantly  took  vigorous  misasures  to 
prevent  it.  Making  all  possible  advantages  of  her  situa- 
tion, she  proceeded  with  celerity  to  a  deti^ion ;  and  was 
not  diverted  by  any  offers,  negotiations,  or  retnonstrances 
of  the  French  court.  She  stopped  not  till  she  had  brought 
the  matter  to  a  final  issue;  and  had  converted' that  very 
power,  to  which  her  enemies  trusted  for  her  destruction, 
into  her  firmest  support  and  security.  By  exacting  no 
improper  conditions  from  the  Scottish  malcontents,  even 
during  their  greatest  distresses,  she  established  an  entire 
confidence  with  them;  and  having  cemented  the  union  by 
all  the  ties  of  gratitude,  interest,  and  religion,  she  now 
possessed  an  influence  over  them  beyond  what  remained 
even  with  their  native  sovereign.  The  regard,  which  she 
acquired  by  this  dexterous  and  spirited  conduct,  gave  her 
every  where,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  tnore  authority 
than  had  attended  her  sister,  though  supported  by  all  the 
power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.** 

The  subsequent  measures  of  the .  Scottish  reformers 
tended  still  more  to  cement  their  union  with'  Engkihd. 
Being  now  entirely  masters  of  the  kingdom,  they  made 
no  farther  ceremony  or  scruple  in  fully  effecting  their 
purpose.  In  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  it  had  been  agreed, 
that  a  parliament  or  convention  should  soon  be  assem- 
bled ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Congregation,  not  waiting 
I . .  till  the  queen  of  Scots  should  ratify  that  treaty,  thought 

themselves  fully  entitled,  without  the  sovereign's  autho*- 
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rity,  ioimediately  ta  summon  a  parliaments  The  reform-  Cii\P. 
era  preaeate4  a. petition  to  this  assembly;  in  which  they  ^^^s^T^ 
were  not  contented  with,  desiring  the  .establishment  o£  ^qq, 
their  doctrine;  they. also  applied  for  the  punishment  of 
the  catholics,  whom  they  called  vassals  to  the  Roman 
harlot;  and  they  asserted,  that,  among  all  the  rabble  of 
the  clergy,  such^  is  their  .expression,  there  was  not  one 
bwful  minister;,  but. that  they  were,  all  of  them,  thieves 
and  murderers;  yea, rebels  and  traitors  to  civil  authority; 
a&d  therefore  u^worthy  to  be  suffered  in  any- reformed 
commonwealth.^  The  parliament  sesem  to  have  been  ac- 
tuated by  the  same  spirit  of  rage  and  persecution.  After 
Ratifying  a  confession  of  faith  agreeable  to  the  new  doc- 
trine^, they  passed  a  .statute:  against  the  mass,  and  not 
only  abolished  it  in  all  the  churches,  but  enacted,  that 
whoever,  any  where,  either  officiated  in  it,  or  was  present 
at  it,  should  be  chastised,  for  the  first  offence,  with  confis- 
cation of  goods  and  corporal  punishment,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrate ;  for  the  second,  with  banishment ;  and 
for  the  third,  with  loss  of  life.^  A  law  was  also  voted 
for  abolishing  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  Scotland :  The 
presbyter ian  form  of  discipline  was  settled,  leaving  only 
at  first  some  shadow  of  authority  to  certain  ecclesiastics^ 
whom  they  called  Si^perintendents.  The  prelates  of  the 
aficient  faith  appeared,  in  order  to  cqmplain  of  great  in- 
justice committed  on  them  by.  the  invasion  of  their  pro--, 
perty,  but  the  parliament  took  no  notice  of  them :  till,  at 
last,  these  ecclesiastics,  tired  with  fruidess  attendance, 
departed  the  town.  They  were  then  cited  to  appear; 
and  as  nobody  presented  himself,  it  was  voted  by  the 
parliament,  that  the  ecclesiastics  were  entirely  satisfied, 
and  found  no  reason  of  C9mplaint. 

Sir  James  Sandilands,  prior  of  St.  John,  was  sent 
over  to  France  to .  obtain  the  ratification  of  these  acts ; 
but  was  very  ill  received  by  Mary,  who  denied  the 
validity  of  a  parliament^summoned  without  the  royal  con- 
sent; and  she  refused  her  sanction  to  those  statutes. 
But  the  prptestants  gave  themselves  little  concern  about 
their  queen^s  refusaL     They  immediately  put  the  statutes 
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CHAP,  in  execution :  They  abolished  the  mass  i  they  settled  thrir 
^2^^^  ministers  {  they  committed  eyery  where  f c^tious  devaata* 
t5«a  ^^^^  ^^  ^®  monasteries,  and  even  on  the  churches^  which 
they  thought  profaned  by  idolatry,  and  deeming  the  pro- 
perty of  the  clergy  a  lawful  {M-ize,  they  tocA  posaeseionf 
without  oeremony,  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  ecelesias- 
tical  revenues.  Their  new  preachers,  who  had  authority 
suflBcient  to  incite  them  to  war  and  insurrection,  <X}M. 
not  restrain  their  rapacity ;  and  fanaticism  concurring^ 
with  avarice,  an  incurable  wound  was  given  to  the  papdi 
authority  in  that  eountry.  The  protestatit  nobSity  imd 
gentry,  united  by  the  consciousness  of  such  unpardomUe 
guilt,  alarmed  for  their  new  possessions,  well  ac<|Qainied 
with  the  imperious  character  of  the  house  of  Guise^  saw 
no  safety  for  themselves  but  in  the  protection  of  £ng>- 
land ;  and  they  despatched  Morton,  deneaime,  and 
Lidington  to  express  their  sincere  gratitude  to  the  queen 
for  her  past  favours,  and  represeixt  to  her  the  neoesnty  of 
continuing  them« 
Freneh  ELiaABETH,   on  her  part,  had  equal  reason  to  main* 

tain  a.  union  with  the  Scottish  protestants;  and  soon 
found  that  the  house  of  Guise,  notwithstanding  their 
former  disappointments,  had  not  laid  aside  the  design  of 
contesting  her  titie^  and  subverting  her  authority.  Fran- 
cid  and  Mar}%  whose  counsels  were  wholly  directed  by 
them,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
showed  no  disposition  to  give  her  any  satisfaction  for  that 
mortal  affront,  which  they  had  put  upon  her,  by  their 
openly  assuming  the  title  and  arms  of -England.  She  was 
sensible  of  the  danger  attending  such  pretensions  ;  and 
it  was  with  pleasure  she  heard  of  the  violent  factions 
which  prevailed  in  the  French  government,  and  of  the 
opposition  which  had  arisen^  against  the  measures  of  the 
duke  of  Guise.  That  ambitious  prince,  supported  by  his 
four  brothers,  the  ^cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the  duke  of  Au- 
male,  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  and  the  grand  prior,  men  no 
-  less  ambitious  than  himself,  had  engrossed  all  the  authority 
of  the  crown  j  and  as  he  was  possessed  of  every  quality 
.  which  could  command  the  esteem  or  seduce  the  affections 
of  men,  there  appeared  no  end  of  his  acquisitions  and  pre- 
,    t^slons.  .  The  constable,  Montmorency,  who  had  long 
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bahntced  his  credit,  wAs    deprived  of  all   power:    The    CR^/ 
princes  of  the  blood,  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  brother,  ^2^^!^w 
the  prince  of  Cdnde,  were  entirely  excluded  from  offices      ^^^ 
and   isTour:    The   queen   mother  herself,  Catharine   de 
Medicis,  found  her  influence  every  day  declining :   And^ 
as  Francis,  a  young  prince^  infirm  both  in  mind  and  body, 
was  wholly  governed  by  his  consort,  who  knew  no  law 
bat  the  pleasure  of  her  uncles,  men  despaired  of  ever  ob- 
tatning  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  that  aspiring  family. 
It  was  the  contests  of  religion  which  first  inspired  the 
Flinch  with  courage  openly  to  oppose  their   unlimited 
amhoirity. 

"  The  theological  disputes,  first  started  in  the  north  of 
&enn«iy,  next  in  Switzerland,  countries  at  that  time 
wholly' illiterate,  had  long  ago  penetrated  into  France; 
and  38 '  they  were  assisted  by  the  general  discontent 
against  the  eourt  and  church  of  Rome,  and.  by  the  zeal* 
ous  spirit  of' the  age,  the  proselytes  to  the  new  reiigion' 
were  secretly  increasing  in  every  province.  Henry  II. 
in^  imitation  of  his  father  Francis,  had  opposed  the  pro* 
gmss  of  the  reformers ;  and  though  a  prince  addicted  to» 
pleasure  and  society,  he  was  transported  by  a  vehemence,, 
as  well  as  bigotry,  which  had  little  place  in  the  conduct 
of  his  predecessor.  Rigorous  punishments  had  been  in*^ 
flicted  on.  the  most. eminent  of  die  protestant  party ;  and  a 
poikit  of  honour  seemed  to  have  arisen,  whether  the  one 
sect  could  exercise,  or  the  other  suffer,  most  barbarity. 
The  death  of  Henry  put  some  stop  to  the  persecutions  ;  »: 

and  the  people,  who  had  admired  the  constoncy  of.  the 
new  preachers,  now  heard  with  favour  their. doctrines  and 
arguments*  But  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  as  well  as  his 
brothers^  who  were  possessed  of  the  legal  authority, 
thought  it  their  interest  to  support  the  established  reli^- 
gion;  and  when  they  reviv^  the  execution  of  the  penaF 
statutes,  they  necessarily  drove  the  malcontent  princesr 
and  nobles  to  embrace  the  protection  of  the  new  religion.; 
The  king  of  Navarre^  a  man  of  mild  dispositions,  but  of 
a  weak  characte^r,  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  who  possessed 
manygpreat  qualities,  having  declared  themselves  in  favour 
of  the  protestants,  that  sect  acquired  new  force  from  their 
xx)untenance ;  and  the  admiral,  Coligni,  with  his  brother,  . 
Vol.  IV.  A  a 
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QHAP.  Andelot,  no  longer  scrupled  to  imke  open  profession  of 
T^Hl^'  their  communion.  The  integrity  of  the  admiral,  who 
was  believed  sincere  m  his  attachment  to  the  new  doc-- 
trine,  and  his  great  reputation  boili  for  valom*  and  conduct, 
^r  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war,  brought  credit  to 
the  reformers ;  and  alter  a  frustrated  attempt  of  the  mak 
i:ontents  to  seize  the  king's  person  at  Amboi«e,  of  which 
Elizabeth  had  probably  some  intelligence,'^  erery  plaoe 
was  full  of  distraction,  and  matters  hastaiied  to  an  open 
rupture  between  the  parties.  But  the  house  of  Otuse, 
though  these  factions  had  obliged  them  to  remit  their 
efforts  ^n  Scotland,  and  had  been  one  chief  cause  of  Elizar 
beth's  success,  were  determined  not  to  relinquish  their 
authority  in  France,  or  yield  to  the  violence  of  their  ene- 
mies. They  found  an  opportunity  of  seizing  the  king  ci 
Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde ;  they  threw  the  former 
into  prison ;  they  obtained  a  sentence  of  death  against  the 
latter ;  and  diey  were  proceeding  to  put  the  sentence  into 
execution,  when  the  king's  sudden  death  saved  die  noble 
prisoner,  and  interrupted  the  prosperity  of  the  duke  of 
yb  Dee.  Guise.  Hie  queen  mother  was  appc^nted  regent  to  hef 
^^^^  son  Charles  IX.  now  in  his  minority :  The  king  of  Na- 
varre was  named  lieutenant  general  of  the  kingdom :  The 
■sentence  against  Conde  was  annulled :  The  constable  was 
recalled  to  court :  And  the  family  of  Guise,  though  they 
still  enjoyed  great  offices  and  great  power,  found  a  coua*; 
terpoi^e  to  their  authority^ 

Elizabeth  was  determined  to  make  advantage  of 
these  events  against  the  queen  of  Scots,  whom  she  s^till 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  rival.  She  saw  hcrsdf  freed 
from  the  perils  attending  a  union  of  Seotland  with  France, 
and  from  the  pretensions  of  so  powerful  a  prince  as  Fran^ 
pis;  but  she  considered  at  the  same  time,  diat  the  English 
catholics,  who  were  numerous,  iind  who  were  genera&y 
prejudiced  in  favour  oS  Mary's  title,  would  now  adhere 
to  that  princess  with  more  zealous  altachment,  when  they 
saw  that  her  succession  nq  Ipnger  endangered  the  liberties 
of  the  kingdpm,  a|id  was  vattfac^*  Attended  with  the  advan- 

r  Iiy>rbe8,  toI.  i.  p.  214.    ThrpgiAorton,  about  this  tiins,  anwUling  to  intnitt  tA 
^    .  kUers  the  great  secrets  cofiUQUtted  to  him,  ohtained  leaFe,  under  some  pretext, 
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tage  of  effecting  an  entire  union  with  Scotland.    She  gave    Cft4fc, 
CMrders,  therefore,   to  her  ambassador,  Throgmorton,    a    ^^^^"^ 


vigilant  and  able  minister,  to  renew  his  applications  to  the  ^^^ 
queen  of  Scots,  and  to  require  her  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh.  But  though  Mary  had  desisted, 
after  her  husband's  death,  from  bearing  the  arms  and  title 
of  queen  of  England,  she  still  declined  gratifying  Eliza^ 
b^h  in  this  momentous  article ;  and  being  swayed  by  the 
ambftious  suggestions  of  her  uncles,  she  refused  to  make 
any  formal  renunciation  of  her  pretensions* 

Meanwhile,  the  queen  mother  of  France,  who  im- 
puted to  Mary  all  the  mortifications  which  she  had  met 
vidi  during  Francis's  lifetime,  took  care  to  retaliate  on 
her  by  like  injuries ;  and  the  queen  of  Scots,  finding  het 
abode  in  France  disagreeable,  began  to  think  of  returning 
to  her  native  country.  Lord  James,  who  had  been  sent 
in  deputation  from  the  states  to  invite  her  over,  seconded 
these  intentions ;  and  she  applied  to  Elizabe^,  by  D'Oisel, 
for  a  safeconduct,  in  case  she  should  be  obliged  to  pass 
trough  England :'  But  she  received  for  answer,  that,'  till 
she  had  given  satisfaction,  by  ratifying  the  treaty  of  Edin^ 
burgh,  she  could  expect  no  favour  from  a  person  whom 
she  bad  so  much  injured.  This  denial  excited  her  indig-> 
nation ;  and  she  made  no  scruple  of  expressing  her  senti* 
ments  to  Throgmorton,  when  he  reiterated  his  applications 
to  gratify  his  mistress  in  a  demand  which  he  represented 
as  so  reasonable.  Having  cleared  the  room  of  her  atten- 
dants, she  said  to  him,  ^^  How  weak  I  may  prove,  or  how 
^  far  a  woman's  frailty  may  transport  me,  I  caimot  tell : 
^^  However,  I  am  resolved  not  to  have  so  many  witnesses 
^^  of  my  infirmity  as  your  mistress  had  at  her  audience  of 
^^  my  ambassador  D'Oisel^  There  is  nothing  disturbs  me 
^  so  much)  as  the  having  asked,  with  so  much  importu- 
.^^  nity,  a  favour  which  it  was  of  no  c(msequence  for  me  to 
^^  obtain.  I  can,  with  God's,  leave,  return  to  my  own 
^'  country  without  her  leare ;  as  I  came  to  France,  in 
'^  spite  of  all  the  opposition,  of  her  brother,  king  Edward : 
^  Neither  do  I  want  friends  both  able  and  willing  to  con^ 
^^  duct  me  home,  as  they^have  brought  me  hither;  though 
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"  I  was  desirous  rather  to  make  an  experimjent  of  your 
^^  mistress's  friendship,  than  of  the  assistance  of  any  other 
1561.  *^  person.  I  have  often  heard  you  say,  that  a.  good  corre*- 
^\  pondence  between  her  and  myself,  would  conduce  mtadh 
*^  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  both  our  kingdoms: 
•^^  Were  she  well  convinced  of  this  truth,  she  would  hardtf 
*^  have  denied  me  so  small  a  request.  But,  perhaps,  ske 
^^  bears  a  better  inelibation  to  my  rebellious  subjects  dum 
^^  to  me,  their  sovereign,  her  equal  in  royal  dignity,  her 
^^  near  relation,  and  the  undoubted  heir  of  her  kingdoms. 
^^  Besides  her  friendship,  I  ask  nothing  at  her  hands  t  I 
"  neither  trouble  her,  nor  concern  myself  in  the  affairs' of 
^^  her  state :  Not  that  I  am  ignorant,  that  there  are  i^w 
^Mn  England  a.  great  many  malcontents,  who  are  ao 
^'  friends  to  the  present  establishment.  She  is  pleased  t» 
^'  upbraid  me  as  a  person  little  experienced  in  the  world  :;I 
"  freely  own  it ;  but  age  will  cure  that  d^ect.  However, 
I  am  already  old  enough  to  acquit  myself  honeady  and 
courteously  to  my  friends  and  relations,  and  to  encou- 
rage np.  reports  of  your  .mistress,  which  would  misbe* 
^^  come  a  queen  and  her  kinswoman.  >  I  would  also  say, 
*"'  by  her  leave,  that  I  am  a  queen  as  well  as. she,  and  not 
^^  altogether  friendless :  And,  perhaps,  I  have  as  great  a 
^^soul  too;  so  that  me  thinks  we  should  be  upon' a  level 
*'  in  our  treatment  of  each  other.  As  soon  as  I  have 
^^  consulted  the  states  of  my  kingdom,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
"  give  her  a  reasonable  answer ;  and  I  am  the  more  intent 
"  on  my  journey,  in  order  to  make  the -quicker  despatdi 
^^  in  this  affair.  But  she,  it  seems,  intends  to  stop  my 
"journey;  so  that  either  she  will  not  l^  me  give  her 
"  satisfaction,  or  is  resolved  not  to  be  satisfied ;  perhaps, 
"  on  purpose  to  keep  up  the  disagreement  between  us. 
"  She  has  often  reproached  me  with  my  being  young ;  and 
"  I  must  be  very  young  indeed,  and  as  ill  advised,*  to 
^^  treat  of  matters  of  such  great  copeem  and  importance 
"  without  the  advice  of  my  parliament.  I  have  not  been 
"  wanting  in  all  friendly  offices  to  her;  but  she  disbelieves 
"  or  overlooks  them.  I  could  heartily  wish,  that  I  were 
"  as  nearly  allied  to  her  in  affection  as  in  blood :  'For  that, 
"  indeed,  would  be  a  most  valuable  alliance.'" 
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•Such  a  spirited  reply^  notwithstanding  Ae  obli^ng  CBUUP. 
terms  inta*spersed  in  it,  was  but  ill  fitted  to  conciliate     **^*"* 
friendahip  between  these  rival  princesses,  or  cure  those      ^^^^ 
mutual  jealousies  which  had  already  taken  place.     Eliza- 
•beth  equipped  a  fleet,  on  pretence  of  pursuing  pirates,  but 
|irobably  with  an  intention  of  intercepting  the  queen  of 
Scots    in   her  -  return  homewards.     Mary   embarked  at  19th  Aug. 
Cidais ;  and  passing  the   English  fleet  in  a  fog,  arrived  ^mtii**^ 
aafely  at  Leith,  attended  by  her  three  uncles,  the  duke  of  ScotbmC 
Aumale,  the  grand  prior,  and  the   marquis  of  Elbeuf 
toother  with  the  marquis  of  Damville,  and. other  French 
courtiers.     This  change  of/  abode  and  situation  was  very 
little   agreeaMe   to   that   princess.     Besides  her  natural 
prepoasessions  in  favour  of  a  country  in  which  she  had 
been  educated  from  her  earliest-  infancy,  and  where  she 
had.  borne  so  high  a  rank,   she  could  not  forbear 'both 
regretting  the  society  of  that  people,  so  celebrated  for 
^leir  humane  disposition,  and  their  respectful  attachment 
tO' their  sovereign,  and  reflecting  on  the  disparity  of  the    . 
scene  which  lay  before  her.     It  is  said  that,  after  she  was 
fimbarked  at  Calais,  she  kept  her  eyes  flxed  on  the  coast 
•f   France,  and  never  turned  them  from  that  beloved 
object,  till  darkness  fell,  and  intercepted  it  from  her  view. 
She  thai  Drdered  a  couch  to  be  spread  for  her  in  the  open 
air;  and  charged  the  pilot,  that  if  in  the  morning  the  • 
land  were  still  in  sight,  he  should  awake  her,  and  afford 
her  one  parting  view  of  that  country,  in  which  all  her 
affections  were  centered.     The  weather  proved  calm,  so 
that > the   ship  made  litde  way  in  the  nighttime:     And 
3M[ary  had  once  niore  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  French 
coast.    She  sat  upon  her  couch,  and  still  looking  toward^ 
the  land,  often  repeated  these  words :  ^^  Farewell,  France, 
**  ;liEireweU :    I  shall  never  see  thee   more.'"*     The  first 
aspect,  however,  of  things  in  Scotland  was  more  favour- 
able, if  BOt  to  her  pleasure  and  happiness,  at  least  to  her 
repose  and  security,  than  she  had  reason  to  apprehend. 
No. sooner  did  the  French  galleys  appear  off  Leith,  than 
people  of  all  ranks,  who  had  long  expected  their  arrival, 
flocked  towards  the  shore  with  an  earnest  impatience  to 
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P.    behold  and  receive  their  young  lovereign.     Some  welv 
led  by  duty,  some  by  interest,  some  by  curiosity ;  and  a& 


J50I  combined  to  express  their  attachment  to  her,  and  to  in« 
sinuate  themselves  into  her  confidence,  on  the  commence* 
ment  of  her  administration.  She  had  now  reached  her 
nineteenth  year ;  and  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  amiaUe 
beauty  of  her  person  were  farther  recommended  by  At 
affability  of  her  address,  the  politeness  of  her  manners, 
and  the  elegance  of  her  genius.  Well  accomplished  in  all 
the  superficial,  but  engaging  graces  of  a  court,  she  af* 
forded,  when  better  known,  still  more  promising  indica« 
tions  of  her  character;  and  men  prognosticated  both 
humanity  from  her  soft  and  obliging  deportment,  and 
penetration  from  her  taste  in  all  the  refined  arts  of  music, 
eloquence,  and  poetry.^  And  as  the  Scots  had  long  heea 
deprived  of  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  whom  they 
once  despaired  ever  more  to  behold  among  them,  her 
arrival  seemed  to  give  universal  satisfaction ;  and  nodtkig 
appeared  about  the  court,  but  83nnptoms  of  affection,  joy, 
and  festivity. 

The  first  measures  which  Mary  embraced  confirmed 
all  the  prepossessions  entertained  in  her  favour.  She 
followed  the  advice  given  her  in  France  by  D'Oisel  and 
the  bishop  of  Amiens,  as  well  as  her  uncles;  and  she 
bestowed  her  confidence  entirely  on  the  leaders  of  the 
reformed  party,  who  had  greatest  influence  over  the 
people,  and  who,  she  found,  were  alone  able  to  support 
her  government.  Her  brother,  lord  James,  whom  she 
soon  after  created  earl  of  Murray,  obtained  the  chief 
authority;  and  after  him  Lidington,  secretary  of  state,  a 
man  of  great  sagacity,  had  a  principal  share  in  her  con* 
fidence.  By  die  vigour  of  these  men's  measures  she 
endeavoured  to  establish  order  and  justice  in  a  country 
divided  by  public  factions  and  private  feuds ;  and  that 
fierce,  intractable  people,  unacquainted  with  laws  and 
obedience,  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  submit  peaceably  to  her 
gentle  and  prudent  administration. 

But  there  was  one  circumstance  which  blasted  all 
these  promising  appearances,  and  bereaved  Mary  of  that 
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favour  which  her  agreeable  manners  and  judiciaus  chap. 
^portment  gave  her  just  reason  to  expect*    She  was  still  ?^5]|[2 
a  papist  i  and  though  she  published  soon  after  her  arrival,      ^^^^ 
a  proclamation,   enjoining  every  one  to  submit  to  the 
fstablished  religion,   the  preachers   and  their  adherents 
i;ould  neither  be  reconciled  to  a  person  polluted  with  so 
great  an  abomination,  nor  lay  aside  their  jealousies  of  her 
future  conduct*     It  was  with  great  difficulty  she  could 
obtain  permission  for  saying  mass  in  her  own  chapel; 
and  bad  not  the  people  apprehended,  that,  if  she  had  here 
^let  with  a  refusal,  she  would  instantly  have  returned  to 
France,  the  zealots  never  would  have  granted  her  even 
that  small  indulgence.     The  cry  was,  ^*'  Shall  we  suffer 
*'  that  idol  to  be  again  erected  within  the  realm  ?"    It  was 
asserted  in  the  pulpit,  that  one  mass  was  more  terrible 
than  ten  thousand  armed  men  landed  to  invade  the  king- 
dom;' lord  Lindesey,   and  the  gentlemen  of  Fife,   ex-  , 
claimed,  "  That  the  idolater  should  die  the  death ;"  such 
was  their  expression.     One  that  carried  tapers  for  the 
ceremony  of  that  worship,  was  attacked  and  insulted  in 
the  court  of  the  palace :    And  if  lord  James,  and  some 
popular  leaders,  had  not  interposed,  the  most  dangerous 
uproar  was  justly  apprehended  from  the  ungoverned  fury 
»£  the  multitude.^     The  usual  prayers  in  the  churthes 
were  to  this  purpose :    That  God  would  turn  the  queen's 
heart,  which  was  obstinate  against  him  and  his  truth ;  or 
if  his  holy  will  be  otherwise,  that  he  would  strengthen  the 
hearts  and  hands  of  the  elect,  stoutly  to  oppose  the  rage 
of  all  tyrants.*     Nay,  it  was  openly  called  in  question, 
whether  that  princess,  being  an  idolatress,  was  entitled  to    . 
any  authority,  even  in  civil  matters  ?'' 

The  helpless  queen  was  every  moment  exposed  to 
contumely,  which  she  bore  with  benignity  and  patience. 
Soon  after  her  arrival  she  dined  in  the  casde  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  it  was  there  contrived,  that  a  boy,  six  years 
of  age,  should  be  let  down  from  the  roof,  and  should 
present  her  with  a  bible,  ^  psalter,  .and  the  keys  of  the 
castle*  Lest  she  should  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  this 
insult  on  her  as  a  papist,  all  the  decorations  expressed 
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CHAP,    the  burning  of  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and  tx^btst, 

^^^^^^  punishments  inflicted  by  God  upon  idolatr)*^  The  towa- 
1561.  council  of  Edinburgh  had  the  assurance,  from  theu:  o.ifnt 
authority,  to  issue  a  proclamation,  banishing  from  their 
district  ^'  all  the  wicked  rabble  of  antichrist  the  pop«e» 
^^  such  as  priests,  monks,  friars,  together  with  aduke^ei;^^ 
"  and  fornicators."''  And  because  the  privy  council. sus^ 
pended  the  magistrates  for  their  insolence,,  the  passionate 
historians*^  of  that  age  have  inferred,  that  the  queen  was 
engaged,  by  a  sympathy  of  manners,  to  take  adulterers, 
and  fornicators  under  her  protection*  It  appears  proba* 
ble,  that  the  magistrates  were  afterwards  reinstated  .  ia 
their  office,  and  that  their  proclamation  was  confirmed** 

But  all  the  insolence  of  the  people,  was  inconsider- 
able in  comparison  of  that  which  was  exercised  by  the 
clergy  and  the  preachers,  who  took  a  pride  in  vilifying^ 
even  to  her  face,  this  amiable  princess.  The  assembly: 
of  the  church  framed  an  address,  in  which,  after  telUiig> 
her,  that  her  mass  was  a  bastard  service  of  God,  the^ 
fountain  of  all  impiety,  and  the  source  of  ever}'  evil 
which  abounded  in  the  realm ;  they  expressed  their, 
hopes,  that  she  would  ere  this  time  have  preferred  truth 
to  her  own  preconceived  opinion,  and  have  renounced 
her  religion,  which,  they  assured  her,  was  nothing  but 
abomination  and  vanity.  They  said,  that  the  present 
abuses  of  government  were  so  enormous,  that,  if  a  speedy 
remedy  were  not  provided,  God  would  not  fail  in  his 
anger  to  strike  the  head  p.nd  the .  tail,  the  disobedient 
prince  and  sinful  people.  They  required,  that  severe 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  adulterers  and  forni- 
cators. And  they  concluded  with  demanding  for  them- 
selves some  addition  both  of  power  and  property.^ 

The  ringleader  in  all  these  insults  on  majesty  was 
John  Knox;  who  possessed  an  uncontrolled  authority  in 
the  church,  and  even  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  nation,  and 
who  triumphed  in  the  contumelious  usage  of  the  sove- 
reign. His  usual  appellation  for  the  queen  was  Jezebel ; 
and  though  she  endeavoured,  by  the  most  gracious  con- 
»        descension,  to  win  his  favour,  all  her  insinuations  could 
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Ittin  nothififf  on  Us  obdurate  heart.     She  promiied  hhh   caSAP. 
access  to  her  i»hciievBr  lie  demanded  it;  and  she  even  ,     *  JL*T 


desired  him)  if  he  fewid  lier  blamaUe  in  any  thing,  to  ^^i^ 
reprehend  her  freely  in  private,  rather  than  vilify  her  in 
the  pnlpit  ,faefbre  the  whole  people :  But  he  plainly  told 
her,  that  he  had  a  public  ministry  intrusted  to  him;  that  if 
Ae  would  come  to  chiu'ch,  she  should  there  hear  the  gos-- 
pel  of  truth ;  and  that  it  was  not  his  business  to  apply  to 
every  individual,  nor  had  he  leisure  for  duit  occupation.^ 
The  pofitical  principles  of  the  man,  which  he  communi* 
cated  to  his  brethren,  were  as  full  of  sedition  as  his  theo« 
logical  were  of  rage  and  bigotry.  Though  he  once 
condescended  so  far  as  to  tell  the  queen  that  he  would  ^ 
submit  to  her^  in  die  same  manner  as  Paul  did  to  Nero;** 
he  remained  not  long  in  this  dutiful  strain*  He  said  to 
h&r,  that  ^^  Samuel  feared  not  to  slay  Agag,  the  fat  and 
^^  delicate  king  of  Amalek,  whom  king  Saul  had  saved : 
^*  Neither  spared  Elias  Jezebel's  false  prophets,  and  Baal's 
•*  priests,  thcmgh  king  Ahab  was  present.  Phineas,'' 
added  he,  ^^  was  no  magistrate ;  yet  feared  he  not  to 
"  strike  Codri  and  Zimri  in  the  very  act  of  filthy  fomi- 
^^  cation.  And  so.  Madam,  your  grace  may  see,  that 
^^  others  than  chief  magistrates  may  lawfully  inflict  pun- 
*^  ishment  on  such  crimes  as  are  condemned  by  the  law 
**  of  God."*  Knox  had  formeriy,  during  the  reign  of 
Mary  of  England,  written  a  book  against  female  suc- 
cession to  the  crown :  The  title  of  it  is,  The  first  blast  of 
the  trumpet  agUinst  the  monstrous  regimen  ofwomeru  He 
was  too  proud  either  to  recant  the  tenets  of  this  book,  or 
even  to  apologize  for  them :  and  his  conduct  showed,  that 
he  thought  no  more  civility  than  loyalty  due  to  any  of  the 
female  sex. 

The  whole  life  of  Mary  was,  from  the  demeanor  of 
these  men,  filled  with  bitterness  and  sorrow.  This  rustic 
apostle  scruples  not,  in  his  history,  to  inform  us,  that  he 
once  treated  her  with  such  severity,  that  she  lost  all  com* 
mand  of  temper,  and  dissolved  in  tears  before  him :  Yet, 
so  far  from  being  moved  with  youth,  and  beauty,  and 
toyal  dignity  reduced  to  that  condition,  he  persevered  jin 
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^^p.  hia  insoleat  reproofs ;  and  when  he  relates  this  incldont, 
^^^^^1^  he  discovers  a  visible  pride  and  satisfaction  in  his  own 
^is^/  conduct*^  The  pulpits  had  become  mere  scenes  of  railing 
against  the  vices  of  the  court ;  among  which  were  always 
noted  as  the  principal,  feasting,  finery,  dancing,  balls,  and 
whoredom,  their  necessary  attendant.'  Some  omluaentSi 
which  the  ladies  at  that  time  wore  upon  their  petticoats^ 
excited  mightily  the  indignation  of  the  preachers;  and 
they  affirmed  that  such  vanity  would  provoke  God's  ven- 
geance, not  only  against  these  foolish  women,  but  agauist 
the  whole  realm.^ 

Mary,  whose  age,  condition,  and  education,  invited 
her  to  liberty  and  cheerfulness,  was  curbed  in  ^  all  amuse* 
ments  by  the  absurd  severity  of  these  reformers ;  and  she 
found  every  moment  reason  to  regret  her  leaving  thai 
country,  from  whose  manners  she  had,  in  her  early  youth^ 
received  the  first  impressions.*^  Her  two  uncles,  die  duke 
of  Aumale,  and  the  grand  prior,  with  the  other  French 
nobility,  soon  took  leave  of  her :  The  marquis  of  £)bei|f 
remained  some  time  longer ;  but  after  his  departure,  she 
was  left  to  the  society  of  her  own  subjects ;  men  unac- 
quainted with  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  ignorant  of 
arts  and  civility,  and  corrupted  beyond  their  usual  rusti- 
city, by  a  dismal  fanaticism,  which  rendered  them  incapa^ 
hie  of  all  humanity  or  improvement.  Though  Mary  had 
made  no  attempt  to  restore  the  ancient  rell^n,  her  popery 
was  a  sufficient  crime :  Though  her  behaviour  was  hitherto 
irreproachable,  and  her  manners  sweet  and  engaging,  her 
u  gaiety  and  ease  were  interpreted  as  signs  of  dissolute 

vanity.  And  to  the  harsh  and  preposterous  usage,  which 
this  princess  met  with,  may,  in  part,  be  ascribed  those  er-. 
rors  of  her  subsequent  conduct,  which  seemed  so  little  of 
a  piece  with  the  general  tenor  of  her  character. 

There  happened  to  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  before  his 

\.     ,         departure,  an  adventure,  which,  though  frivolous,  might 

enable  him  to  give  Mary's  friends  in  France  a  melan- 

•    ;'  choly  idea  of  her  situation.     This  nobleman  with  the  earl 

I*    ^  of  Qothwel,  and  some  other  young  courtiers,  had  bee^^ 

.   ^  engaged,  after  a  debauch,  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  woman  called 

kKoox,p.  33d,3d^.       llliid.  p.3^       m  Ibid.  p.  5S0.       nnttd.p.8H» 
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AMisDil  Craig,  who  wiis  knbirn  to  be  liberal  of  her  fav*  cAap.  . 
ours ;  and  because  they  were  denied  admittance,  they  ^]?]^]^ 
brbke  the  windows,  ihrust  open  the  door,  and  committed  i^^^ 
sonse  disforders  in  searching  for  tRe  damsel.  It  happened*,"^ 
A^t  the  assembly  of  the  church  was  sitting  at  that  time, 
and  they  immediately  took  the  matter  under  their  cogni- 
sance. In  conjunction  with  several  of  the  nobility,  they 
prediehted  an  address  to  the  queen,  which  was  introduced 
witM  thid  awful  prelude :  ^  To  the  queen's  majesty,  and 
*  to  her  secret  and  great  council,  her  grace's  faithful  and 
**  obedient  subjects,  the  professors  of  Christ  Jesus's  holy 
**  evangil,  wish  the  spirit  of  righteous  judgment."  The 
tenor  of  the  petition  Was, 'that  the  fear  of  Gk>d,'the  duty 
wMch  they  owed  her  grace,  and  the  terrible  threatenings 
denounced  by  God  agsdnst  every  city  or  country  where 
horrible  crimes  Were  openly  committed,  compelled  them 
to  demand  the  severe  punishment  of  such  as  had  done 
what  in  &em  lay  to  kindle  the  wrath  of  God  against  the 
Whole  realm:  That  the  iniqmty  of  which  they  complained, 
Was  so  heinous  and  so  horrible,  that  they  should  esteem 
{hemselves  accomplices  in  it^'  if  they  had  been  engaged 
by  worldly  fear,  or  servile  complsdsance,  to  pass  it  over 
in  silence,  or  bury  it  in  d>livion :  That  as  they  owed  her 
grace  obedience  in  the  administration  of  justice,  so  were 
they  entitled  to  require  of  her,  in  rettim,  the  sharp  and 
condign  punishment  of  this  enormity,  which,  they  repeated 
it,  might  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  whole 
kingdom :  And  that  they  maintained  it  to  be  her  duty  to 
lay  aside  all  private  affections  towards  the  actors  in  so 
heinous  a  crime,  and  so  enormous  a  villany,  and  without 
delsrjr  bring  them  to  a  trial,  and  inflict  the  severest  penalties 
upon  them.  The  queen  gave  a  gracious  reception  to  this 
peremptory  address;  but  because  she  probably  thought 
Aat  breaking  the  windows  of  a  brothel  merited  not  such 
severe  reprehension,  she  only  replied,  that  her  uncle  was 
a  stranger,  and  that  he  was  attended  by  a  young  com-  ,;. 
pany :  But  she  would  put  such  order  to  him  and  to  all 
others,  that  her  subjects  should  henceforth  have  no  reason  ^  4 
to  complain*  Her  passing  over  this  incident  so  slightly  •  '  1 
was  the  source  of  great  discontent,  and  was  regarded  as  »    * 
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C^AF.    proof  of  Iho  most  profl^ate  mamMBiB.^    It  is  not  to  lie 
t^KXVin.  ^Q^ii^g j^  ^^^  Allison  Craig,  the  cftuse  o£  all  dbo  upMBr, 

was  known  to  entertain  a  commeice  wfA  the  fsial  of 
Arran,  who,  on  account  of  his  great  zeal  for  die  rslMr^ 
mation,  was,  without  scruple,  indulged  in  littt  enormityr.* 

Some  of  the  populace  of  Edinburgh  broke  into  the 
queen's  chapel  during  her  absence,  and  coBsmittied  ouftrar 
ges ;  for  which  two  of  them  were  indicted,  and  it  waB 
intended  to  bring  them  to  trial.  Knox  wrote  circutHr 
letters  to  the  most  considerable  zealots  of  the  party^  and 
charged  them  to  appear  in  town,  aod  protect  their  breA- 
ren.  The  holy  sacrament&,  he  there  said,  are  abused  by 
profane  papists ;  the  nuus.  has  been  said ;  and  in  woir* 
shipping  lliat  idol,  the  priests,  haire  omkted  no  cereosony^ 
not  even  the  conjuring  of  their  accursed  water,  that  had 
ever  been  practised  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  blindness* 
These  violent  measures  for  opposing  justice  were  littfe 
short  of  rebellion ;  and  Knox  was  smnmoned  hefare  1^ 
council^  to  answer  for  hii  offence.  The  coinage  of  the 
man  was  equal  to  his  insolence.  He  scrupled  not  to  tdl 
the  queen,'  that  the  pestilent  papists,  who  had  infla|B»d 
her  against  these  holy  m«Ei,  Were,  the  sons. of  the  deriL; 
and  must  therefore  obey  the  directions  of  dieir  father, 
who  had  been  a  liar  and  a  manslayer  from  the  beginniBg. 
The  matter  ended  with  a  foU  acquittal  of  Knox.^  Ran* 
dolph,  the  English  ambassador  in  Scotland,'  had  reasoi»  to 
write  to  Ceoil,  speaking  of  the  Scottish  nation :  ^^  I  tkioic 
^'  marvellously  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  gave  diis  un?- 
^  ruly,  inconstant,  and  cumbersome  people.no  more  powet 
•*  nor  substance :  for  they  would  otherwise  run  wilA"*" 

We  have  rdated  these  incidents  at  greater '  length 
Aan  the  necessity  of  our  subject  may  seem  Co  require  i 
But  even  trivial  circumstsmces,  which  shoiilr  the  manners 
of  the  age,  are  often  more  instructive,  as  well  as  enter* 
taining,  than  the  great  transactions  of  wars  and  neg^a- 
tions,  which  are  nearly  similar  in  all  periods  and  in  aU 
countries  of  the  world. 

Thb  reformed  clergy  in  Scodwid  had,  at.  that  thne,  a 
very  natural  reason  for  their  ill  humour ;   namely,  the 

o  Knozy  p.  SOS)  303, 304.    Keith,  p.  $09.  p  Koos.  ibid.  q  KdQ3c. 
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pos^mrti^f  ov  rather  beggary,  to  wkidi  thejr  w«flie  yeditecdt    TOAfj 
lOie  Dobilitjr  and  gentry  bad  at  fioit  latcL  dieir  hands  qh  f^^J|^ 
all  ^die  pni{)ert7  of  tfa»  rjeguJav  cl^gy,  withcmti  xnaJung:  any      jy^^i^ 
pzoviaton  fett  the  friars,  and  muisv  whom  they  turned  OQt 
Hf£  i^hr  possessioiia.     The  secular  dergy  of  the  cattholw; 
vaifMiiiwuittian,  diou^  they  lost  all.ec6le8ia8tic;al  jurkdictioBi 
Kt^  held  sQfne  of  the  tetnpcmdities  of  their  becueficea  rand 
citkor  became  laymeii  tfaemselyes,  ai^l  converted  them 
into  privaite  property,  or  made  conveyance  of  them  at  lav 
prices  ta  the  nobility,  who  thus  enriched  themselves  by 
the  plunder  of  the  church*     The  new  teachers  had  hith- 
erto sidisisted  chiefly  by  the  voluntery  oblations,  of  the 
^autiiful ;  and  in  a  poor  country,  divided  in  religious  sen-* 
.tim^ite,  this  estali^shment  was  regfirded  as  very  scanty 
and  very  precarious*     Repeated  applications  were  made 
for  a  legal  setdement  to  the  preaehers;  and  though,  ahsaost 
every  thing  in  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  their  zeal 
and  caprice,  it  was  with  d^cuky  that  their  request  was 
at  last  complied  with*     The  fanatical  spirit  which  they 
bdulged,  and  their  industry  in  decrying  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  Roman  commumon,  which  placed 
such  merit  in  enriching  the  clergy,  proved  now  a  very 
s^^sible  d>stacle  to  their  acquisitions*     The  convention, 
hofwever,  passed  a  vote,'  by  which  they  divided  all.  the 
ecclesiastical' benefices  into  twenty^-ooe  shares:  They  as-  * 

jngned  fourteen  to  the  ancient  possessors :  Of  the  remain-* 
ing»  seven  they  granted  three  to  the  crown ;  and  if  that 
Wer«  found  to  answer  the  public  expenses,  they  bestowed 
the  overplus  on  the  reformed  ministers.  The  queen  was 
eihpowered  to  levy  all  the  seven;  and  it  was  ordained 
ihftt  she  should  afterwards  pay  to  the  clergy  what  should 
be  judged  to- suffice  for  their  maintenance*  The  neces- 
sities of  the  crown,  the  rapacity  of  t^e  courtiers,  and  the 
small  affection  which  Mary  bore  to  the  protestant  eccle-  ^  ' 
mstics,  rendered  their  revenues  contemptible  as  well  as  .     . 

uncertain ;  and  the  preachers,  finding  that  they  could  not      ^  ^ . 
rival  the  gentry,  or  even  the  middling  rank  of  men,  in 
opulen<le  and  jdenty,  were  necessitated  to  befedce  them-        ,   ..' 
selves  to  other  expedients  for  supporting  their  authority*.      .   . 

9  Knox,  p.  296.    Keith,  p.  SIO. 
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ClHtAP:  They  aflbcted  a  furioua  2ed  for  religiofi,  vaofinme  msm^ 
|^^5^^ners»  a  vulgar  and  £uniliar,  yet  mysterious  cant;  and 
I5«i.  though  the  liberality  of  subsequent  princes  put  them  after-^ 
wards  on  a  better  footing  with  regard  to  revenue,  and 
thereby  corrected  in  some  degree  those  bad  habits;  it? 
must  be  confessed,  that,  while  many  other  advanti^^ 
attend  presbyterian  government,  these  inc<mveniences  are 
not  easily  separated  from  the  genius  of  that  ecclesiastical 
polity* 

Thk  queen  of  Scots,  destitute  of  all  force,  possessmg? 
a  narrow  revenue,  surrounded  with  a  factious  turbident 
nobility,  a  bigoted  people,  and  insolent  ecclesiasties,  soon 
foimd,  that  her  only  expedient  for  maintaining  tranquillity 
was  to  preserve  a  good  correspondence  with  Elizabeth,^ 
who,  by  former  connexions  and  services,  had  acquired^ 
such  authority  over  all  these  ranks  of  men*     Soon  after 
her  arrival  in  Scotland,  secretary  Lidingt(m  was  sent  to 
London  in  order  to  pay  her  comjriiiments  to  the  queeny 
and  express  her  desice  of  friendship  and  a  good  corres* 
p<Midence ;  and  he  received  a  commission  firom  her,  as 
well  as  from  the  nol^Utyof  Scotknd,.  to^  demand,  as  a 
means  of  cementing  this  friendship,  that  Mary  should,  by 
act  of  parliament  or  by  prodamation,  (for  the  4iiFerencQ 
between  these  securities  was  ^  not  then  .deemed  very. conW 
siderable,)  be  declared  successor  tO/ ^the'croi/n* '   No  re- 
quest could  be  more  unreasonable,  or  made  .at  a  more 
improper  juncture.     The  queen  replied,  that  Mary  had 
once  discovered  her  intention  not  to  wait  for  the  suc- 
cession, but  had  openly,  without  ceremony  or  reserve, 
assumed  the  tide  of  queen  of  England,  and  had  pretended 
a  superior  right  to  her  throne  and  kingdom :  That  though 
her  ambassadors,  and  those  of  her  husband,  the  French 
king,  had  signed  a  treaty,  in  which  they  renounced  thai 
'  *     claim,  and  promised  satisfaction  for  so  great  an  indignity, 
she  was  so  intoxicated  with  this  imaginary  right,  that  she 
had  rejected  the  most  earnest  solicitations,  and  even,  as 
*   '"*         some  endeavoured  to  persuade  her,  had  incurred  some 
* .    ^        danger  in  crossing  the  seas,  rather  than  ratify  that  equi* 
table  treat}' :  That  her.  partisans  every  where  had  still  the 
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assurance  to  insist  on  her  title,  and  had  presumed  to  talk    CHAP, 
of  her  own  birth  as  illegitimate :   That  while  affiurs  were  ^^^|J^ 
on  llus  footing;  while  a  claim  thus  openly  made,, so  far     i^^^^ 
from  being  openly  renounced,  was  only  suspended  till  a 
more   favourable  opportunity,  it  would,  in  her,  be  the 
most  egregious  imprudence  to  fortify  the  hands  of  a  pre- 
tender to   her  crown,  by  declaring  her  the  successor: 
That  no  expedient  could  be  worse  imagined  for  cementing 
friendship  tfian  such  a  declaration ;  and  kings  were  often 
found   to  bear  no   good  will  to  their  successors,  even 
though  their  own  children;  much  more  when  the  con* 
nexion.was  less  intimate,  and  when  such  cause  of  disgust 
and  jealousy  had  already  been  given,  and  indeed  was  still 
continued,  on  the  part  of  Mary :    That  though  she  was 
willing,  from  the  amity  which  she  bore  her  kinswoman,  to 
ascribe  her  former  pretensions  to  the  advice  of  others,  by 
whose  direction  she  was  then  governed;  her  present  re- 
fimal  to  relinquish  them  could  proceed  only  from  her  own 
prepossessions,  and  was  a  proof  that  she  still  harboured 
some  dangerous  designs  against  her :    That  it  was  the 
nature  of  all  men  to  be  disgusted  with  the  present,  to 
entejtain  flattering  views  of  futurity,  to  think  their  ser- 
vices ill  rewarded,  to  expect  a  better  recompense  from 
the  successor;    and  she  should  esteem  herself  scarcely 
half  a  sovereign  over  the  English,  if  they  saw  her  declare 
her  heir,  and  arm  her  rival  with  authority  against  her 
#wn  repose  and  safety ;    That  she  knew  the  inconstant 
nature  of  the  people ;  she  was  acquainted  with  the  present 
divisions  in  religion ;  she  was  not  ignorant  that  the  same  . .    > 

party  which  expected  greater  favour  during  the  reign  of 
Mary,  did  also  imagine  that  the  title  of  that  princess  was 
superior  to  her  own :  That  for  her  part,  whatever  claims 
were  advanced,  she  was  determined  to  live  and  die  queen 
of  England ;  and  after  her  death,  it  was  the  business  of  ^ 
others  to  determine  who  had  the  best  pretensions,  either  gt 

by  the  laws,  or  by  the  right  of  blood,  to  the  succession : 
That  she  hoped  the  claim  of  the  queen  of  Scots  would 
then  be  found  solid;  and,  considering  the  injury  which        ^    ^: 
she  herself  had  received,  it  was  sufficient  indulgence,  if 
she  promised,  in  the  mean  time,  to  do  nothing  which ""^  ^ 
might,  in  any  respect,  %veaken  or  invalidate  it :  And  that 
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€HAP.     Mary,  if  her  title  were  really  preferable,  a  point  whidi, 

XXXV  in.  for  her  own  part,  she  had  never  inquired  into,  possessed 

^'^^''^^^^  all  advantages  above  her  rivals ;'  who,  destitute  both  of 

present  power,  and  of  all  support  by  friends,  would  only 

expose  themselves  to  inevitable  ruin,  by  advancing  any 

weak,  or  even  doubtful,  pretensions.'* 

These  views  of  the  queen  were  so  prudent  and  judi-' 
cious,  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  her  ever  departing 
from  them :  But  that  she  might  put  the  matter  to  a  fuller 
proof,  she  offered  to  explain  the  words  of  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  so  as  to  leave  no  suspicion  of  their  excluding 
Mary's  right  of  succession;^  and  in  this  form  she  again 
required  her  to  ratify  that  treaty.  Matters  at  last  came 
to  this  issue,  that  Mary  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  offered 
to  renounce  all  present  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  £ng« 
land,  provided  Elizabeth  would  agree  to  declare  her  the 
successor.^  But  such  was  the  jealous  character  of  this  lat* 
ter  princess,  that  she  never  would  consent  to  strengthen  the 
interest  and  authority  of  any  claimant,  by  fixing  the  suc- 
cession; much  less  would  she  make  this  concession  in 
favour  of  a  rival  queen,  who  possessed  such  plausiUe 
pretensions  for  the  present,  and  who,  though  she  might 
verbally  renounce  them,  could  easily  resume  her  claim  on 
the  first  opportunity.  Mary's  proposal,  however,  bore  sO 
specious  an  appearance  of  equity  and  justice,  that  Eliza- 
beth, sensible  that  reason  would,  by  superficial  thinkersi 
be  deemed  to  lie  entirely  on  that  side,  made  no  more 
mention  of  the  matter ;  and,  though  farther  concessions 
were  never  niade  by  either  princess,  they  put  on  all  the 
appearances  of  a  cordial  reconciliation  and  friendship  with 
each  other. 
Woe  go-  The  queen  observed  that,  even  without  her  interposi- 

^eSI-^   tion,  Mary  was   sufiiciently  depressed  by  the  mutinous' 
hcth.  .       spirit  of  her  own  subjects ;  and  instead  of  giving  Scotland, 
for  the  present,  any  inquietude  or  disturbance,  she  em- 
ployed herself,  more  usefully  and  laudably,  in  regulating 
the  affairs  of  her  own  kingdom,  and  promoting  the  happi- 
.    ^         ness  of  her  people.     She  made  some  progress  in  paying 
,    .  ?     those  great  debts  which  lay  upon  the  crown ;  she  regu- 

u  Buekanan,  lib.  17.  c.  li-^17.    Camden^p.  385.    Spotfwc^^  P»  UO,  181. 
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lat«d  the  com,  vrhich  hajtl  been  taucli  debased  hy  her  pre^    eHAP. 
dlecessors;  she  furnished  her  arsenals  with  great  quantities  ^^^^^^• 
of  arms  from  Germany,  and  other  places;  engaged  her  ^i^qi, 
nobility  and  gentry  to  imitate  her  example  in  this  parUcu* 
lar  f  introduced  into  the  kingdom  the  art  of  making  gun« 
powder  and  brass  cann<m ;  forti&ed  her  frontiers  on.  the 
side  of.  Scotland;  made  frequent  reviews  of  the  militia; 
encouraged  agriculture,  by  allowing  a  free  exportation  of 
com  ;  promoted  trade  and  navigation ;  and  so  much  in- 
creased the  shipping  of  her  kingdom,  both  by  building 
vessels  of  force  herself,  and  suggesting  like  undertakings 
to  the  merchants,  that  she  was  justly  styled  the  restorer 
of  naval  glory,  and  the  queen  of  the  northern  seas/    The 
Batural  frugality  of  her  temper,  so  far  from  incapacitating 
her  from  ^ese    great  enterprises,   only  enaUed  her  to 
execute  them  with   greater  certainty  and  success;    and 
all  the  world  saw  in  her  conduct  the  happy  effects  of  a 
vigorous  perseverance  in  judicious   and    well  concerted 
projects* 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  so  great  a  princess,  who 
enjoyed  such  singular  felicity  and  renown,  would  receive 
proposals  of  marriage  from  every  one  that  had  any  likelir 
hood  of  succeeding;  and  though  she  had  made  some 
public  declarations  in  favour  of  a  single  life,  few  believed 
that  she  would  persevere  for  ever  in  that  resolution.  The 
archduke  Charles,  second  son  of  the  emperor,'  as  well  as 
Casimir,  son  of  the  elector  Palatine,  made  applications  to 
her  ;  and  as  this  latter  prince  professed  the  reformed 
religion,  he  thought  himself  on  that  account  better  entitled 
to  succeed  in  his  addresses*  Eric  king  of  Sweden,  and 
Adolph  duke  of  Holstein,  were  encouraged,  by  the  samt 
views,  to  become  suiters :  And  the  earl  of  Arran,  heir 
^o  the'  crown  of  Scotland,  was,  by  the  states  of  that  king- 
dom, recommended  to  her  as  a  suitable  marriage*  Even 
some  of  her  own  subjects,  though  they  did  not  openljr 
declare  their  pretensions,  entertained  hopes  of  success* 
The  earl  of  Arundel,  a  person  declining  in  years,  but 
descended  from  an*  ancient  and  noble  family,  as  well  as 

y  Camden,  p.  3«8.    Strype,  tol.  i.  p.  230. 336,  3^7, 
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df  Al*.   p0ft6eiaed  pT  great  riches,  flattered  himself  with  this  pro6«. 
xxx\  UL  pg^^ .    j^  ^j J  ^Y^^  sir  William  Pickering,  a  man  much 


1561.  esteemed  for  his  personal  merit.  But  the  person  most 
Kkely  to  •  succeed,  was  a  younger  son  of  the  late,  duke  of 
No|rth;imiberland,  lord  Robert  Dudley,  who  by  means  of 
his  exterior  qualities,  joined'  to  address  and  flattery,  had 
become,  in  a  manner,  her  declared  favourite,  and  had 
great  influence  in  all  her  counsels.  The  less  worthy  i^e 
appeared  of  this  distinction,  the  more  was  his  great  favour 
ascribed  to  some  violent  affection,  which  could  thus  seduce 
the  judgment  of  this  penetrating  princess ;  and  men  long 
expected  that  he  would  obtain  the  preference  above  so 
many  princes  and  monarchs.  But  the  queen  gave  aU 
.these  suiters  a  gentle  refusal,  .which  still  encouraged  their 
pursuit ;  and  she  thought  that  she  should  the  better  attach 
them  to  her  interests  if  they  were  still  allowed  to  enter* 
tain  hopes  of  succeeding  in  their  pretensions.  It  is  also 
probable '  that  this  policy  was  not  entirely  free  from  a 
mixture  of  female  coquetry;  and  that,  though  she  was 
determined  in  her  own  mind  never  to  share  her  power 
with  any  man,  she  was  not  displeased  with  the  courtship, 
sblicitation,  and  professions  of  love,  which  the  desire  of 
acquiring  so  valuable  a  prize  procured  her  from  all 
quarters. 

What  is  most  singular  ifi  the  conduct  and  character 
of -Elizabeth  is,  that  though  she  determined  never  to 
have  any  heir  of  her  own  body,  she  was  not  only  very 
averse  to  fix  any  successor  to  the  crown;  but  seems' also 
to  hav-e  refsolved,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  her  power,  that  no 
on^  who  had  pretensions  to  the  si^ccession  should  ever 
Ifave  aiiy  heirs  or  successors.  If  the  exclusion  given  by 
the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  posterity  of  MargariCt 
<[ueen  of  Scotland  was  allowed  to  be  valid,  the  right  to 
-f he  crown  devolved  on  the  houde  of  Suffolk;  and  the  lady 
Catharrine  Gray,  younger  sister  to  the  lady  Jane,  was 
iiow  the  heir  of  ths^t  family.  This  lady  had  been  married 
to  lord  Herbert,  son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  but  having 
been  divorced  from  that  nobleman,  'she  made  a  private 

.     ^       marriage  \vith  the  earl  of  Hertford,  son  of  the  protectory 
'  -    fipd  her  husband,  soop  after  CQnsun^rnation,  travelled  into 


f  ranee*     In  a  little  time  she  appeared  to  be  pregnsokt^    CHAjF. 
which  so  enraged  Elizabeth^  that  she  threw  her  into  the 


Tower^  and  summoned  Hertford  to  appear,  in  order  to     |^|, 

answer  £or  his  misdemeanbr.     He:  made  no  scruple  of 

acknowiedging  the   marriage,  which,  .though  toAclud<id 

without  the  queen's  consent^  was  entireljr  suitable  :to  both 

parties ;  and  for  diis  oifence  be  was  also  committed>to  the 

Tower*     Elizabeth's   severity  stopped,  not  here  :     She 

issued  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  matter ;  and  as 

Hertford  could  not,  within  tne  time  limited,  prove  the 

nuptials  by.  witnesses,  the  commerce  between  him  and  his 

consort  was  declared  unlawful,  and  their  posterity  illegiti- 

mate*    They  were  still  detained  in  custody;  but  t^  bribing 

their  keepers,  they  found  means  to  have  farther  inter* 

course ;  and  another  child  appeared  tp  be  the  fruit  of  their 

commerce*     This  was  a  fresh  source  of  vexation  to  the 

queen ;  who  made  a  fine  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  be  set 

^nUca^tford  by  the  i^archamher,  and  ordered  his  confine- 

i&ent  to  be  thenceforth  more  rif^d  and  sei^ere.     He  lay  in 

ihk  condition  for  nine  years,  till  the  death  of  his  wife,  by 

freeing  Elizdbeth  from  all  fears,  procured  him  his  liberty.^ 

This  extreme  severity  must  be  accounted  for,  either  by 

&e  unrdei^g  jealousy  of  the  queen,  who  was  afraid  lest 

a  pretender  to  the  succession  should  acquire  credit  by 

baviag  issue ;  or  by  her  malignity,  which,  with  all  her 

g^eat  qualities,  made  one  ingredient  in  her  character,  and 

which  led  her  to  envy,  in  others,  those  natural  pleasures 

of  lov^  and  posterity^  of  which  her  own  ambition  and 

desire  of  dominion  made  her  renounce  all  prospect  for 

her$4f* 

TuEKE  happened,  about  this  time,  some  other  events 
in  the  royal  family,  where  the  queen's  conduct  was  more 
laudable.  Arthur  Pole,  and  his  brother,  nephews  to  the 
late  cardinal,  and  descended  from  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
together  with  Anthony  Fbrtescue,  who  had  married  a 
sister  of  these  gentlemen,  and  some  other  persons,  were 
brought,  to  their  trial  fof  intending  to  withdraw  into 
France,  with  a  view  of  soliciting  succours  fron)  the  duke 
of  Guise,  of  returning  thence  into  Wales,  and  of  proclaim 
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CHAP,  ing  Maiy  ctueen  of  Eaigland,  and  Ardnir  Pole,  doke  of 
.'^^^^  Clarence.  They  confesBcd  the  indictment^  but  asserted, 
that  they  never  meant  to  execute  these  projects  during' 
the  queen's  lifetime :  They  had  only  deemed  such  pre* 
cautions  requisite  in  case  of  her  demise,  which  some  pre« 
tenders  to  judicial  astrology  had  assured  them  they  might 
with  certainty  look. for  before  the  year  expired.  Hiey 
were  condemned  by  the  jury ;  but  received  a  pardon  fitatt 
the  queen's  clemMcy.^ 


I 

J 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 


/£ia#r  of  Murope^'^ivii  wars  of  Frame'>^Havrc  de  Grace 
pt^mposAeMion  qfihe  Eng^lish^'^parHammi'^^Ilavre 
h9t-*^Ajfaira  of  Scotlamt^TAe  quern  of  Scots  m&rrios 
ike  eqrl  of  Iktmletf^-^onfeAractf  against  the  Protest 
tantS'^Bhirder  of  Hizzuh^A  parliamenik^Murder  of 
Damley^^^ueetk  of  Scots  marries  Bothwel'^InsurreC' 

.  tions  in  Scotiand^^Imprisanment  of  Mary^'^Mary  flies 
into  England-Conferences  at  Tori  and  Hampton 
Court. 

AFTER  the  commeiiceiiieiit  of  the  religions    chap. 
wars  ki  France,  which  rendered  that  flourishing  Icings   xxxix. 
dom^  during  the  course  of  near  forty  yesrs,  a  scene  of     ^^^^ 
horror  and  devastation,  the  great  rival  powers  in  Europe  State  of 
were  Spain  and  England;  and  it  was  not  long  before «aa    *"^^'' 
animosity^  first  poUtical,  then  personal,  broke  out  between 
the  sovereigns  of  these  countries* 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  though  he  reached  not  any  eo* 
lai^;ed  views  of  policy,  was  endowed  with  great  industry 
and  sagacity,  a  remarkable  caution  in  his  enterprises,  an 
unusual  foresight  in  all  hb  measures ;  and -as  he  was  ever 
oool  and  seemingly  unmoved  by  passion,  and  possessed 
neither  talems  nor  inclinauon  for  war,  bodi  his  subjects 
and  his  neighbours  had  reason  to  expect  justice,  happi"> 
ness,  and  tranquillity,  from  his  administration*  But  pre* 
judices  had  on  him  as  pernicious  effects  as  ever  passion 
bad  on  any  other  monarch  ;  and  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  vtA 
tyt^amj  by  which  be  was  actuated,  with  the  feaudulent 
masdms  which  governed  his  counsels,  excited  the  most 
violent  agitation  among  his  own  people,  engaged  him  in 
acts  of  the  most  enormous  cruelty,  smd  threw  all  Europe 
into  combustion. 

Ar'tER  Philip  had  concluded  peace  at  Cateam  Cam- 
bresis,  and  had  remained  some  time  in  the  Netherlands^ 
hi  order  to  settle  the  affairs  of  that  country,  he  embarked 
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CHAP,  for  Spain :  and  as  the  gravity  of  that  nation,  with  their 
^^^^*  respectful  obedi^ice  to  their  prince,  had  a}q>eared  more 
isGSi  agreeable  to  his  humour  than  the  homely  familiar  man* 
ners  and  the  pertinacious  liberty  of  the  Flemings,  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  for  the  future  reside  alu^ether  at 
Madrid^  and  would  govern  all  his  extensive  dominsoos 
by  Spanish  ministers  and  Spanish  counsels.  Having  met 
with  a  violent  tempest  ^n  his  voyage,  he  no  sooner  arri- 
ved in  harbour  than  hefell  on  his  knees ;  and,  after  giving 
thanks  for  his  deliverancd,..he  vowed  diat  his  life,  which 
was  thus  providentially  saved, .  should  thenceforlh  be  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  extirpation  .of  heresy.^  His«nbse« 
quent  conduct  corresponded  to  these  professicyas.  Fiading 
that  the  new  doctrines  had  penetrated  into  Spain,  he  let 
loose  the  rage  of  persecution  against  all  who  professed 
them,  or  were  suspected  of  adhering  to  them ;  and  by  his 
violence  he  gave  new  edge,  even  to  the  usual  cruelty  of 
priests  and  inquisitors.  He  threw  into  prison  Constan* 
tine  Ponce,  who  had  been  confessor  to  his  father  the 
emperor  Charles;  who  had  attended  him  during  his  re* 
treat ;  and  in  whose  arms  that  great  monarch  had  termi** 
nated  his  life :  And  after  this  ecclesiastic  died  in  coBi» 
finement^  he  still  ordered  him  to  be  trkd  and  condemned 
for  heresy,  and  his  statue  to  be  xbmmitted  to  the  flames* 
He  even  deliberated  whether  he  should  not  exercise  like 
severity  against  the  memory  of  his  father,  who  was  sus- 
'  pected,  during  his  later  years,  to  have  indulged  a  propea-* 
sity  towards  the  Lutheran  principles :  In  his  unrdenting 
zeal  for  orthodoxy,  he  spared  neither  age,  sex^  nor  con* 
diuon :  He  was  present,  with  an  iniexible  countenancei 
at  the  most  barbarous  executions:  He  issued  rigorous 
orders  for  the  prosecution  of  heretics -in  Spai%  Italy,  the 
Indies,  and  the  Low  Countries :  And,  having  foimded 
his  determined .  tyranny  on  maxims  of  civil  policy^  as 
well  as  on  principles  of  religion,  he  made  it  apparent  to 
all  .his  subjects,  that  there  was  no  method,  except  die 
most  entire .  compliance,  or  most  obstinate  resistance^  to 
escape  or  elude  the  severity  of  his  vengeance* 

DuKiHG  that  extreme  animosity  which  prevailed  be* 
'  tween  the  adherents  of  the  opposite  religions,  the.  civil 
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imi^stmie,  wHo  .found  it  dificult,  if  not  unpossiUe^^  for    CHAP, 
die  same  ^  laws  to  govern  such  ennsged  adversaries,  was  ^^^H^ 
ttftlxiraily  led,  by  specious.rules  of  prudence,,  in  embracing     i^qq^ 
€»tte  parfy,  to  declare  war  against  the  other,  and  to  exter- 
minate, by  fife  and  sword,  those  bigots,  who,  from  abhor- 
rence of  his  religion,  had  proceeded  toian  oppositi<)n  of 
Us  power,  and  to  a  hatred  of  his  person.     If  any  prince 
{KissesBed  such  enlarged  views  as  to  foresee  that  a  mutual 
toleratioli  would  in  time  abate  the  fury  of  religious  pre- 
judices, he  yet  met  with  difficttltiea  in  reducing  this  jn-in- 
eifl&  to  |»uctice  f  and  might  deem  the  malady  too  violent 
to  await  a  remedy  which,  though  certain,  mtist  necessarily 
be  slow  in  its  operatiixi*     But  Philip,  though  a  profound 
liypocrite,  and.  extremely  governed  by  self  interest,  seems 
alsO'to  have  been. himself  actuated  by  an  imperious  bigotry; 
andy  as  he  employed  great  reflection  in  all  his  conduct,  he 
JDOuld  easily  palliate  the  gratification  of  his, natural  temper 
Minder  the  colour  of  wisdom,  and  find,  in  this  system,  no 
less  advantage  to  his  foreign  than  his  domestic  politics. 
By  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  catholic  party,  he 
converted  the  zealots  of  the  ancient  faith  into  partisans 
of.. Sj^mish  > greatness;  and  by  employing  the   powerful 
aUitrement  of  religion,  he  seduced  every  where  the  sub- 
jects <£nom  that  allegiance  which  they  owed  to  their  native 
sovereign.  -  ,  i^ 

.,   The  course  of  events,  guiding  and.  concurring  with 

choice^  had  placed  Elizabeth  in  a  situation  diametrically  « "    « 

opposite ;  and  had  raised  her  to  be  the  g^ory,  the  bulwark, 

md  the  support  of  the  numerous,  though  still  persecuted, 

protestants  throughout  Europe.     More  moderate  in  her 

temper  than  Philip,  she  foujki,  with. ^pleasure,  that  tte 

pxinciples  of  her  sect  required  not  such  extreme  severity 

in  her  domestic   government  as  was  exercised  by  thset 

.monarch;  and  having  no  object  but  self  preservation,  she 

united  her  interests  in  all  foreign  negotiations  with  those  ^ 

-who  were  every  where  struggling  under  oppression,  and 

guarding  themselves  against  ruin  and  extermination.    Th^ 

mo^e  virtuous  sovereign  was  thus  happily  thrown  into  the 

more  favourable  cause;    and  fortune,  in  this  instance, 

concurred  with  policy  and  nature. 
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^^^^  his  successor^  the  force  of  these  principles  was  somewlMill 
1562.  restrained,  though  not  altogether  overcome,  by  motive*  of 
a  superior  interest;  and  the  dread  of  uniting  £a|^aaiA 
with  the  French  monarchy ;  engaged  Philip  to  nuunlain  a 
good  correspondence  with  Elizabeth*  Yet  even  doting 
this  period  he  rejected  the  garter  which  she  sent  hias) 
he  refused  to  ratify  the  ancient  les^^e  between- the  houses 
of  Burgundy  and  Engbmd  ;^  he  furnished  diips  to  trans* 
port  French  forces  into  Scotland ;  he  endeavoured  to 
intercept  the  earl  of  Arran,  who  was  hastening  to  join  the 
malcontents  in  diat  country;  and  the  queen's  wisest  mini* 
sters  still  regpu'ded  his  friendship  as  hollow  and  pr^ 
carious.*  But  no  sooner  did  the  death  of  Fnmcts  II.  put 
an  end  to  Philip's  apprehensions  with  regard  to  Mary's 
succession,  than  his  animosity  against  ElizabeA  began 
more  openly  to  appear ;  and  the  interests  of  Spain  and 
those  of  England  were  found  opposite  in  every  negotuttson 
and  transaction. 

Ths  two  great  monarchies  of  die  continent.  Fiance 
and  Spain,  being  possessed  of  nearly  equal  ibrce,  weie 
naturally  antagonists ;  and  England,  from  its  power  and 
situation,  was  entitled  to  support  its  own  digni^,  as  wdl 
as  tranquillity,  by  holding  the  balance  between  thena. 
Whatever  incident,  therefore,  tended  too  much  to  depreaft 
one  of  these  rival  powers,  as  it  left  the  other  without 
•  '  *  control,  might  be  deemed  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
England;  yet  so  much  were  these  great  maxims  of  poliey 
overruled,  during  that  age,  by  the  disputes. of  theology, 
that  Philip  found  an  advdu>tage  in  supporting  the  eatar 
blished  government  and  religion  of  France;  and  ElisOir 
beth  in  protecting  faction  and  innovation. 
CSirii  wan  The  quccn  regent  of  France,  when  reinstated  in  aodNi- 
rity  by  the  death  of  her  son,  Francis^  had  formed  a  |d«n 
of  administration  mc»*e  subtle  than  judicious ;  and,  bala» 
cing  the  catholics  with  the  hugonc^  the  duke  of  .Guise 
with  the  prince  of  Conde,  she  endeavoured  to  reader 
hersei^f  necessary  to  both,  and  to  estaUish  her  own 
dominion  on  their  constrained  obedience.^    But  the  equal 
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coonM-pcnse  of  power,  which,  among  fordgn  nations,  is  chap. 
ibe  source  of  tranquillity,  proves  always  the  ground  of 
parrel  between  domestic  factions ;  and  if  the  animosity 
«f  religion  concur  with  the  frequent  occasions  which  pre* 
acnt  diemselves  of  mutual  injury,  it  is  impossible,  during^ 
any  time,  to  preserre  a  firm  concord  in  so  delicate  2f 
ttttaation.  The  constaUe,  Montmorency,  moved  by  zeal 
fer  tht  aneibnt  faith,  joined  himself  to  the  duke  of  Guise ; 
The  king  of  Navarre,  from  his  inconstant  temper,  and 
his  jealousy  of  the  superior  genius  of  his  brother,  em- 
braced the  same  party:  And  Catharine,  finding  herself 
dcfHi^eesed  by  this  combination,  had  recourse  to  Conde 
and  the  faugonots,  wha  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  fcrtrtifying  themselves  by  her  countenance  and  protec- 
tton«* '  An  edict  had  been  p«iUished,  granting  a  toleration 
to  the  protestants ;  but  the  interested  violence  of  the  duke 
of  Guise,  covered  with  the  pretence  of  religious  zeal^ 
brok^  thnmgh  this  agreement;  and  the  two  parties,  after 
the  fj^UlacioufS  tranquillity  of  a  moment,  renewed  their 
mutual  nodttlts  and  injuries.  Conde,  Coligni,  Andelot^ 
s^semUed  their  friends,  and  flew  to  arms :  Guise  and 
Montnooreacy  got  possession  of  the  king^s  person,  and 
constrained  die  queen  regent  to  embrace  their  party: 
Bomteen  armies  werie  levied  and  put  in  motion  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  France  :^  Each  province,  each  city,  each 
iusily  was  agitated  with  intestine  rage  and  animosity. 
The  father  was  divided  against  the  son ;  brother  against 
farodter  ^  and  women  tbemseives,  sacrificing  their  humanity: 
as  well  as- their  timidity  to  the  religious  fury,  distinguished 
dMmsclvits  by  acts  of  ferocity  and  valoi*r.'  Wherever 
the  httgonota  pvevailed,  the  images  were  broken,  the 
attars  pillaged,  the  churches  demolished,  the  mona^eries 
eonBumed  with  fire  :  Where  s^uccess  attended  the  catholics, 
^y  burned  d»e  bibles,  rebaptized  the  infants,  constrained 
named  pi^sons  to*  pass  asiew  through  the  nuptial  cere^ 
mony :  And  phoider,  desolation,  and  bloodshed  attended 
ttfta^  thie  triumph  of  both  parties.  The  pacfounent  of 
Para  icsedf,  the  seat  of  law  and  justice,  instead  of  employ^ 
ing  k»  authority  to  conipose  these  fallal  quarrels^  pm^l^iahed 
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CHAP,    an  edict  by  which  it  put  the  sword  into  the  hands  Of  the 
enraged  multitude,  and  empowered  the  catholics   eVery 


W^  where  to  massacre  the  hugonots  :^  And  it  was  during  this 
period,  when  men  began  to  be  somewhat  enlightened,  and 
in  this  nation,  renowned  for  polished  manners,  that  ib» 
theological  rage,  which  had  long  been  boiling  in  men's 
veins,  seems  to  have  attained  its  last  stage  of  virulence 
and  ferocity. 

Philip,  jealous  of  the  progress  which  the  hugonots 
made  in  France,  and  dreading  that  the  contagion  would 
spread  into  the  Low  Country  provinces,  had  formed  a  se- 
cret alliance  with  the  princes  of  Guise,  and  had  entered 
into  a  mutual  concert  for  the  protection  of  the  ancient 
faith,  and  the  suppression  of  heresy.  He  now  sent  six 
thousand  men,  with  some  supply  of  money,  to  reinforce 
the  catholic  party  ;  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  finding  him-p 
self  unequal  to  so  great  a  combination,  countenanced  by 
the  royal  authority,  was  obliged  to  despatch  the  Vidame 
of  Chartres,  and  Briguemaut  to  London,  in  order  to  crave 
the  assistance  and  protection  of  £lizabeth.  Most  of  the 
province  of  Normandy  was  possessed  by  the  hugonots: 
Hanre  de  And  Conde  offered  to  put  Havre  de  Grace  into  the  hands 
S^^oieal*  of  the  English  |  on  condition  that,  together  with  three  tiioa* 
«oi!of  the  sand  men  for  the  garrison  of  that  place,  the  queen  ^lould 
likewise  send  over  three  thousand  to  defend  Dieppe  and 
Rouen,  and  should  furnish  the  prince  with  a  supply  of  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns.^ 

Elizabeth,  besides  the  general  and  essential  interest 
of  supporting  the  protestants,  and  opposing  the  rapid  pro* 
gress  of  her  enemy  the  duke  of  Guise,  had  other  motives 
which  engaged  her  to  accept  of  this  proposal.  When  she 
concluded  the  peace  at  Cateau  Cambresis,  she  had  good 
reason  to  foresee  that  France  never  would  voluntarily  ful- 
fil the  article  which  regarded  the  restitution  of  Calais ; 
and  many  subsequent  incidents  had  tended  to  confirm  this 
suspicion.  Considerable  sums  of  money  had  been  eXf 
pended  on  the  fortifications ;  long  leases  had  been  granted 
'  '  of  the  lands;  and  many  inhabitants  had  been  encouraged 
^o  build  and  settle  there,  by  assurances  that  Calais  should 
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never  be  restored  to  the  English.*"  The  queeti  therefore  chap. 
wisely  concludedy  that,  could  she  get  possession  of  Havre,  ^^^'^• 
a  place  which  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and 
was  of  greater  importance  than  Calais,  she  should  easily 
constrain  the  French  to  execute  the  treaty,  and  should 
have  the  glory  of  restoring  to  the  crown  that  ancient  pos- 
session, so  much  the  favourite  of  the  nation. 

No  measure  could  be  more  generally  odious  in  France^ 
than  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  with  Elizabeth.  Men 
were  naturally  led  to  compare  the  conduct  of  Guise,  who 
had  finally  expelled  the  English,  and  had  debarred  these 
dangerous  and  destructive  enemies  from  all  access  into 
France,  with  the  treasonable  politics  of  Conde,  who  had 
again  granted  them  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  the  king-* 
dom.  The  prince  had  the  more  reason  to  repent  of  this 
measure,  as  he  reaped  not  from  it  all  the  advantage  which 
be  expected.  Three  thousand  English  immediately  took 
possession  of  Havre  and  Dieppe,  under  the  command  of 
sir  Edward  Poinings ;  but  the  latter  place  was  found  so 
little  capable  of  defence,  that  it  was  immediately  aban- 
doned." The  siege  of  Rouen  was  already  formed  by  the 
catholics,  under  the  command  of  the  king  of  Navarre  and 
Montmorency ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Poinings 
could  throw  a  small  reinforcement  into  the  place.  Though 
these  English  troops  behaved  with  gallantry ,°  and  though 
the  king  of  Navarre  was  mortally  wounded  during  the 
siege,  the  catholics  still  continued  the  attack  of  the  place, 
aiid  carrying  it  at  last  by  assault,  put  the  whole  garrison 
to  the  sword.  The.  earl  of  Warwic,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
duke  of  Northumberland,  arrived  soon  after  at  Havre  with 
another  body  of  three  thousand  English,  and  took  on  him 
^the  command  of  the  place* 

It  was  expected  that  the  French  catholics,  flushed 
with  their  success  at  Rouen,  would  immediately  have 
formed  the  siege  of  Havre,  which  was  not  as  yet  in  any 
c<^dition  of  defence ;  but  the  intestine  disorders  of  the 
kingdom  soon  diverted  their  attention  to  another  enter- 
prise. Andelpt,  seconded  by  the  negotiations  of  Eliza^ 
beth,  had  levied  a  considerable  body  of  protestants  in  Ger- 
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CHAP,  many ;  and  having  arrived  at  Orleans,  the  seat  of  the  hu« 
J^^^^  gonots'  power,  he  enabled  the  prince  of  Conde  and  the  ad- 
1562.  ^^^^  to  take  the  field,  and  oppose  the  progress  of  their 
enemies.  After  threatening  Paris  during  some  time, 
they  took  their  march  towards  Normandy  with  a  view  of 
engaging  the  English  to  act  in  coiijunction  with  them,  and 
of  fortif}  ing  themselves  by  the  farther  assistance  whtcb 
they  expected  from  the  zeal  and  vigour  of  Elizabeth.' 
The  catholics,  commanded  by  the  constable,  and  under 
him  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  followed  on  their  rear ;  and, 
overtaking  them  at  Dreux,  obliged  them  to  give  battle* 
The  field  was  fought  with  great  obstinacy  on  both  8tde»s 
And  the  action  was  distinguished  by  this  singular  event, 
that  Conde  and  Montmorency ;  the  commanders  6f  the  op- 
posite armies,  fell  both  of  them  prisoners  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies.  The  appearances  of  victory  remained 
with^  Guise ;  but  the  admiral  whose  fate  it  ever  was  to  be 
defeated,  and  still  to  rise  more  terrible  after  his  misfor- 
tunes, collected  the  remains  of  the  army  ;  and  inspiring 
his  own  unconquerable  courage  and  constancy  into  every 
breast,  kept  them  in  a  body,  and  subdued  some  consi* 
derable  places  in  Normandy*  Elizabeth,  the  better  to 
support  his  cause,  sent  him  a  new  supply  of  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns ;  and  offered^  if  he  could  find  merchants 
to  lend  him  the  money,  to  give  her  bond  for  another  sunti 
of  equal  amount*^ 
156.1.  The  expenses  incurred  by  assisting  the  French  hugo- 

j^y,-  ^j?-^  nots  had  emptied  the  queen's  exchequer;  and,  in  order  to 
mcDt.  obtain  supply,  she  found  herself  under  a  necessity  of  sum^ 
moning  a  parliament :  An  expedient  to  which  she  sever 
willingly  had  recourse*  A  little  before  the  meeting  of 
this  assembly  she  had  fallen  into  a  dangerous  illness,  the 
smallpox :  and  as  her  life,  during  some  time,  wa&  des- 
paired of  the  people  became  the  more  sensible  of  their 
perilous  situation,  derived  from  the  uncertainty  which,  in 
case  of  her  demise,  attended  the  succession  of  the  crown. 
The  partisans  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  those  of  the 
house  of  Sttffo^i  alreadv  divided  the  nations  into  factions : 
and  every  one  foresaw,  that,  though  it  might  bfe  possible 
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at  present  to  determine  the  controversy  by  law,  yet,  if  the  CHAP, 
ikroae  were  vacant,  nothing  but  the  sword  would  be  able  ^^^^^ 
to  fix  a  successor.  The  commons,  therefore,  on  the  open-  ^^^ 
tag  of  the  session,  voted  an  address  to  the  queen;  in 
which,  after  enumerating  the  dangers  attending  a  broken 
and  doubtful  succession,  and  mentioning  the  evils  which 
tbeir  fathers  IWkd  experienced  from  the  contending  titles  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  they  entreated  the  queen  to  put  an 
end  to  their  apprehensions,  by  choosing  some  husband, 
whom,  they  promised,  whoever  he  were,  gratefully  to  re- 
ceive, and  faithfully  to  serve,  honour,  and  obey :  Or,  if  she 
had  entertained  any  reluctance  to  the  married  state,  they 
desired  that  the  lawful  successor  might  be  named,  at  least 
appointed  by  act  of  parliament.  They  remarked  that,  dur- 
ing all  the  reigns  which  had  passed  since  the  conquest,  th^ 
nation  had  never  before  been  so  unhappy  as  not  to  know 
the  person  who,  in  case  of  the  sovereign's  death,  was  le- 
gally entitled  to  fill  the  vacant  throne*  And  they  observed, 
that  the  fixed  order  which  took  place  in  inheriting  the 
French  monarchy,  wa^  one  chief  source  of  the  usual  tran- 
quillity, as  well  as  of  the  happiness  of  that  kingdom/ 

This  subject,  though  extremely  interesting  to  the  na- 
tion, was  very  little  agreeable  to  the  queen  ;  and  she  was 
sensible  that  great  difficulties  would  attend  every  decision. 
A  declaration  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Scots  would  form 
a  settlement  perfectly  legal,  because  that  princess  was. 
commonly  allowed  to  possess  the  right  of  blood ;  and  the 
exclusion  given  by  Henry's  will,  deriving  its  weight 
chiefly  from  an  act  of  parliament,  would  lose  all  authority, 
whenever  the  queen  and  parliament  had  made  a  new  set- 
tlesient,  and  restored  the  Scottish  line  to  its  place  in  the 
succession.  But  she  dreaded  giving  encouragement  to 
the  catholics,  her  secret  enemies,  by  this  declaration.  She 
was  sensible  that  every  heir  was,  in  some  degree,  a  rival ; 
much  more  one  who  enjoyed  a  claim  for  the  present  pos- 
session of  the  crown,  and  who  had  already  advanced,  ih  a 
very  open  manner,  these  dangerous  pretensions.  The  great 
power  of  Mary,  both  from  the  favour  of  the  catholic 
princes,  and  her  connexions  with  the  house  of  Guise,  not 
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CflA.P.  to  mention  the  force  and  situation  of  Scotlsffld,  vras  wetf 
known  to  her ;  and  she  saw  no  security  that  this  princ^s^ 
^^g^  if  fortified  by  a  sure  prospect  of  succession,  would  not 
revive  claims  which  she  could  never  yet  be  prevailed  on 
formally  to  relinquish.  On  the  other  hand,  the  title  of 
the  bouse  of  Suffolk  was  supported  by  the  more  aiealout 
protestants  only  ;  and  it  was  very  doubtful,  whether  even 
a  parliamentary  declaration  in  its  favour  would  bestow  on 
it  such  validity  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  people.  Tbt 
republican  part  of  the  constitution  had  not  yet  acquired 
such  an  ascendant  as  to  control,  in  any  degree^  the  ideas 
of  hereditary  right ;  and  as  the  legality  of  Henry's  wiU 
was  still  disputed,  though  founded  on  the  utmost  autho- 
rity which  a  parliament  could  confer ;  who  could  be  as* 
sured  that  a  more  recent  act  would  be  acknowledged  to 
have  greater  validity  I  In  the  frequent  revolutions  which 
had  of  late  taken  place,  the  right  of  blood  had  still  pre* 
Vailed  over  religious  prejudices ;  and  the  nation  had  ever 
shown  itself  disposed  rather  to  change  its  faith  than  the 
order  of  succession*  Even  many  protestants  declar!ed 
themselves  in  favour  of  Mary's  claim  of  inheritance ;'  and 
nothing  would  occasion  more  general  disgust,  than  to  ^ee 
the  queen,  openly  and  without  reserve,  take  part  against 
it.  The  Scottish  princess  also,  finding  herself  injured  in 
so  sensible  a  point,  would  thenceforth  act  as  a  declared 
enemy ;  and  uniting  together  her  foreign  and  domestic 
friends,  the  partisans  of  her  present  title  and  of  her  even- 
'  tual  succession,  would  soon  bring  matters  to  extremities 
against  the  present  establishment.  The  queen,  weighing 
all  these  inconveniences,  which  were  great  and  urgent^ 
was  determined  to  keep  both  parties  in  awe,  by  maintain- 
ing still  an  ambiguous  conduct ;  and  she  rather  choae  that 
the  people  should  run  the  hazard  of  contingent  events^ 
than  that  she  herself  should  visibly  endanger  her  throne, 
by  employing  expedients,  which,  at  best,  would  not  be- 
stow entire  security  on  the  nation.  She  gave,  therefore, 
an  evasive  answer  to  the  applications  of  the  commons; 
and  when  the  house,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  desired,  by 
the  mouth  of  then-  speaker,  farther  satisfaction  on  that 
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bead^  she  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  make  her  reply  chap. 
more  explicit.  She  only  told  them,  contrary  to  her  de-  ^^^^^• 
9la3^t]oa9  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  that  she  had  fixed 
no  absolute  resolution  against  marriage ;  and  she  added, 
that  the  difficulties  attending  the  question  of  the  succes- 
sion were  so  great,  that  she  would  be  contented,  for  the 
sake,  of  her  people,  to  remain  some  time  longer  in  this 
vale  of  misery ;  and  never  should  depart  hfe  with  satis- 
faction, till  she  had  laid  some  solid  foundation  for  their 
fature  security.* 

ThjE  most  remarkable  law  passed  this  session,  was 
that .  which  bore  the  tide  of  Assurance  of  the  queen! s 
rg$§al  power  over  all  states  and  subjects  within  her  domi- 
Toons*^  By  this  act,  the  asserting  twice,  by  writing, 
liCord,  or  deed,  the  pope's  authority,  was  subjected  to  the 
penalties  of  treason.  All  persons  in  holy  orders  were 
bound  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy ;  as  also  all  who 
were  advanced  to  any  degree,  either  in  the  universities  or 
ki  common  law  i  all  schoolmasters,  officers  in  court,  or 
members  of  parliament ;  And  the  penalty  of  their  second 
refusal  was  treason.  The  first  offence,  in  both  cases,  was 
punished  by  banishment  and  forfeiture.  This  rigorous 
statute  was  not  extended  to  any  of  the  degree  of  a  baron; 
because  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  queen  could  enter- 
tain any  doubt  with  regard  to  the  fidelity  of  persons  pos- 
sessed of  such  high  dignity.  Lord  Montacute  made 
opposition  to  the  biU;  and  asserted,  in  favour  of  the 
catholics,  that  they  disputed  not,  they  preached  not,  they 
disobeyed  not  the  queen,  they  caused  no  trouble,  no  tu- 
mults among  the  people,^  It  is  however  probable  that 
some  suspicions  of  their  secret  conspiracies  had  made  the 
queen  and  parliament  increase  their  rigour  against  them ; 
diough  it  is  also  more  than  probable  that  they  were  mis- 
taken in  the  remedy. 

Theke  was  likewise  another  point,  in  which  the  par- 
liament, this  session,  showed  more  the*  goodness  of  their 
ntention,  than  the  soundness  of  their  judgment.     They 
massed  a  law   against   fond    and   fantastical    prophecies, 
yhich  had  been  observed  to  seduce  the  people  into  rebel- 
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CHAP,  lion  and  disorder;^  But  at  the  same  time  they  f?ntcted.a 
•^V^  '^  statute,  which  was  most  likely  to  increase  these  satd  sack 
j^Q^  like  superstitions  :  It  was  levelled  against  coiyurationa, 
enchantments,  and  witchcraft.^  Witchcraft  and  here^ 
are  two  crimes,  which  commonly  increase  by  punishmesil;, 
and  never  are  so  effectually  suppressed  as  by  being  totally 
neglected.  After  the  parliament  had  granted  the  qaeea 
a  supply  of  one  subsidy,  and  two  fifteenths,  the  aesatoo 
was  finished  by  a  prorogation.  The  convocation  likewise 
voted  the  queen  a  subsidy  of  six  shillings  in  the  poiuu^ 
payable  in  three  years. 

While  the  English  parties  exerted  these  calm  effoortt 
against  each  other,  in  parliamentary  votes  and  debates^ 
the  French  factions,  inflamed  to  the  highest  degree  o£ 
animosity,  continued  that  cruel  war,  which  their  latent- 
perate  zeal,  actuated  by  the  ambition  of  their  leadersi  hail 
kindled  in  the  kingdom.  The  admiral  was  successful  in 
reducing  the  towns  of  Normandy  which  held  for  tfao 
king;  but  he  frequently  complained,  that  the  numerona 
garrison  of  Havre  remained  totally  inactive,  and  was  not 
employed  in  any  military  operation  against  the  cotmmon 
enemy*  The  queen,  in  taking  possession  of  that  place^ 
had  published  a«  manifesto,'  in  which  she  pretended,  that 
her  concern  for  the  interests  of  the  French  king  had  en* 
gaged  her  in  that  measure,  and  that  her  sole  intention 
was  to  oppose  her  enemies  of  the  house  of  Guise,  wha. 
held  their  prince  in  captivity,  and  employed  his  power  to 
the  destruction  of  his  best  and  most  faithful  sabjecta«  It 
was  chiefly  her  desire  to  preserve  appearances,  joined  to 
the  great  frugality  of  her  temper,  which  made  her,  at.  thia 
critical  juncture,  keep  her  soldiers  in  garrison,  and  restrain 
them  from  committing  farther  hostilities  upon  the  enemy.^ 
The  duke  of  Guise,  meanwhile,  was  aiming  a  mortal 
blow  at  the  power  of  the  hugonots ;  and  had  commenced 
the  siege  of  Orleans,  of  which  Andelot  wa$  governor^  and 
where  the  constable  was  detained  prisoner.  He  had  the 
prospect  of  speedy  success  in  this  undertaking ;  when  he 
was  assassinated  by  Poltrot,  a  young  gentleman,  whose 
zeal,  instigated  (as  •  it  is  pretended,  though  without  any 
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Certain  foundation)  by  the  admiral^  and  fieza,  a  famous  chap. 
preacher,  led  Wia  to  attempt  that  criminal  enterpris€>  <^ly.^ 
^^Tbe  dealh  of  this  gallant  prince  was  a  sensible  loss  to  the  i^g^^ 
GRthoUc  party ;  and  though  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  hi9 
brother,  still  supported  the  interests  of  the  family,  the 
danger  of  their  progress  appeared  not  so  imminent  either 
to  £lizabeth  or  to  the  French  protestants.  The  union, 
therefore,  between  these  allies,  which  had  been  cemented 
by  their  common  fears,  began  thenceforth  to  be  Uss  inti- 
mate; and  die  leaders  of  the  hugonots  were  persuaded  to 
hearken  to  terms  of  a  separate  accommodation*  Cond6 
and  Montmorency  held  conferences  for  setding  the  peace; 
and  as  they  were  both  of  them  impatient  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  c^tivity,  they  soon  came  to  an  agreement 
with  regard  to  the  conditions.  The  character  of  the 
queen  regent,  whose  ends  were  always  violent,  but  who 
endeavoured,  by  subtlety  and  policy,  rather  than  force, 
tQ  attain  them,  led  her  to  embrace  any  plausible  terms  i 
and,  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  the  admiral,  whose 
sagacity  could  easily  discover  the  treachery  of  the  court, 
the  articles  of  agreement  were  finally  setded  between  the 
parties.  A  toleration,  under  some  restrictions,  was  anew 
granted  to  the  protestants;  a  general  amnesty  was  pub- 
lished ;  Conde  was  reinstated  in  his  offices  and  govern- 
ments ;  and  after  money  was  advanced  for  the  payment 
of  arrears  due  to  the  German  troops,  they  were  dismissed 
the  kingdom. 

By  the  agreement  between  Elizabeth  and  the  prince 
of  Conde  it  had  been  stipulated,^  that  neither  party  should 
conclude  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  other;  but  this 
article  was  at  present  but  litde  regarded  by  the  leaders  of 
the  French  protestants.  They  only  comprehended  her 
so  far  in  the  treaty,  as  to  obtain  a  promise,  that,  on  her 
relinquishing  Havre,  her  charges,  and  the  money  which 
she  had  advanced  them,  should  be  repaid  her  by  the  king 
of  France,  and  that  Calais,  on  the  expiration  of  the  term, 
should  be  restored  to  her.  But  she  disdained  to  accept  of 
these  conditions ;  and  thinking  the  possession  of  Havre  a 
much  better  pledge  for  effecting  her  purpose,  she  aent 
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CHAP.    Warwic  orders  to  prepare  himself  against  an  attack  froiii 
•^^™^  the  now  united  power  of  the  French  monarchy. 

1563.  Tnz  earl  of  Warwic,  who  commanded  a  garrison  of 

six  thousand"  men,  besides  seven  hundred  pioiweers,  had 
no  sooner  got  possession  of  Havre,  than  he  employed 
every  means  for  putting  it  in  a  posture  of  defence  ;^  and 
after  expelling  the  French  from  the  town,  he  encouraged 
his  soldiers  to  make  the  most  desperate  defence  agsunst 
the  enemy. '  The  constable  commanded  the  French  army; 
the  queen  regent  herself,  and  the  king,  were  present  in 
the  camp ;  even  the  prince  of  Conde  joined  '  Ae  king's 
forces,  and  gave  countenance  to  this  enterprise ;  the  adUii* 
ral  and  Andelot  alone,  anxious  still  to  preserve  the  IMend* 
ship  of  Elizabeth,  kept  at  a  distance,  and  prudentfy 
refused  to  join  their  ancient  enemies  in  an  attack  upon 
their  allies. 

From  the  force,  and  dispositions,  and  situations  of 
both  sides,  it  was  expected  that  the  siege  would  be  at^ 
tended  with  some  memorable  event ;  yet  did  France  make 
*a  much  easier  acquisition  of  this  important  place,  than 
was  at  first  apprehended.  The  plague  creeped  in  among 
the  English  soldiers ;  and  being  increased  by  their  fatigue 
and  bad  diet  (for  they  were  but  ill  supplied  with  provi- 
sions^), it  made  such  ravages,  that  sometimes  a  htmdred 
men  a  day  died  of  it,  and  there  remained  not  ai  last  fifteen 
hundred  men  in  a  condition  to  do  duty.*  The  French,, 
meeting  with  such  feeble  resistance,  carried  on  their  at- 
tacks successfully;  and  having  made  two  breaches,  each 
of  them  sixty  feet  wide,  they  prepared  for  *a  general  as- 
sault, which  must  have  terminated  in  the  slaughter  of  tlie 
whole  garrison.*  Warwic,  who  had  frequently  warned 
the  English  council  of  the  danger,  and  who  had  loudH" 
demanded  a  supply  of  men  and  provisions,  fouiid  himself 
Rm'clost.Qbijged  to  capitulate,  and  to  content  himself  witii  Ae 
liberty  of  withdrawing  his  garrison.  The  articles  were 
no  sooner  signed,  than  lord  Clinton,  the  admiral,  who 
had  been  detained  by  contrary  winds,  appeared  off  the 
harbour  with  a  reinforcemetit  of  three  thousand  men,  and 
found  the  place  surrendered  to  the  enemy.     To  increase 

c  Forbei,  vol.  ii.  p.  15B.  4  Ibid.  p.  377.  498.  e  Ibid.  p.  450. 45S. 
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tiie  miafortune,  the  iafeeted  army  brought  the  plague  widi    chap. 
them  into  England,  where  it  swept  oflF  great  multitudes,  ^^^^^ 
particttlariy  in  the  city  of  London.     About  twenty  thou-     ^593 
sand  persons  there  died  of  it  in  one  year.* 

'£lizab£Te,  whose  usual  vigour  and  foresight  had 
not  appeared  in  this  transaction,  was  glad  to  compound 
matters ;  and  as  the  queen  regent  desired  to  obtain  leisure, 
in  ord^r  to  prepare  measures  for  the,  extermination  of  the 
hugonots,  she  readily  hearkened  to  any  reasonable  terms 
of  accommodation  with  England*^  It  was  agreed  that 
the  hostages  which  the  French  had  given  for  the  resti- 
tutkm  of  Calais,  should  be  restored  for  220,000  crowns;  sdAprH. 
and  that  both  sides  should  retain  all  their  claims,  and 
pretensions* 

Th£  peace  still  continued  with  Scotland;  and  even  a  Scoteh 
cordial  friendship  seemed  to  have  been  cemented  between  *^**"* 
Elizabeth  and  Mary.  These  princesses  made  profession 
of  the  most  entire  affection ;  wrote  amicable  letters  every 
week  to  each  other;  and  had  adopted,  in  all  appearance, 
the.  sentiments  as  well  as  style  of  sisters.  Elizabeth  pun- 
i^ed  one  Hales,  who  had  published  a  book  against  Mary's 
•title  ;^  and  as  the  lord  keeper  Bacon  was  thought  to  have 
encouraged  Hales  in  this  undertaking,  he  fell  under  her 
displeasure,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  he  was  able  to 
give  her  satisfaction,  and  recover  her  favour.*^  The  two 
queens  had  agreed  in  the  foregoing  summer  to  an  inter- 
view at  York,^  in  order  to  remove  all  difficulties  with 
regard  to  Mary's  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
and  to  consider  of  the  proper  method  for  settling  the  suc- 
cession of  England :  But  as  Elizabeth  carefully  avoided 
touching  on  this  delicate  subject,  she  employed  a  pretence 
of  the  wars  in  France,  which,  she  said,  would  detain  her 
in  London;  and  she  delayed  till  next  year  the  intended 
iilterview.  It  is  also  probable,  that,  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  beauty  and  address  and  accomplishments  of 
Mary,  she  did  not  choose  to  stand  the  comparison  with 
regard  to  those  exterior  qualities,  in  which  she  was  eclip- 
sed by  her  rival ;  and  was  unwilling  that  a  princess,  who 
had  already  made  great  progress  in  tlie  esteem  and  afFec-^ 

*  See  note  [Kl  at  tbe  end  of  the  Tolume.  h  Davilg,  lib.  {> 
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CHAP,    lions  of  th^  English,  should  have  a  fardier  0f)|i0TtiiDity'  <^ 
^^^^   increasing  the  ^lumber  of  her  partisans,  - 


isea.  Maht's  close  connexions  with  the  house  of  Guise, 

and  her  devoted  attachment  to  her  uncles,  by  whom  she 
^had  been  early  educated  and  constanriiy  protected,  was 
the  ground  of  just  and  insurmountable  jealousy  to  Elisa* 
beth,  who  regarded  them  as  her  mortal  md  declared  ene- 
mies, and  was  well  acquainted  with  their  dangerous 
character  and  ambitious  prefects*  «  They  had  made  offer 
of  their  niece  to  Don  Carlos,  Philip's  son ;  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  archduke  Charles,  the 
dak^  of  Ferrara,  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  who  had  only 
taken  deacon's  orders^  from  which  he  might  easity  be 
freed  by  a  dispensation ;  and  they  were  ready  to  marry 
her  to  any  one  who  could  strengthen  their  interests,  or 
give  inquietude  and  disturbance  to  Elizabeth;™  Eliza- 
beth on  her  part  was  equally  vigilant  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  their  schemes,  amd  was  particularly  anxious,  lest 
Mary  should  form  any  powerful  foreign  alliance,  wiiieh 
might  tempt  her  to  revive  her  pretensions  to  the  crown, 
and  to  invade  the  kingdom  on  the  side  where  it  was 
weakest  and  lay  most  exposed."  As  she  believed  that 
the  marriage  witii  the  archduke  Charles  was  the  one  most 
likely  to  have  place,  she  used  every  expedient  to  prevent 
it;  and,  besides  remonstrating  against  it  to  Mary  herself^ 
she  endeavoured  to  draw  off  the  archduke  from  that  put- 
suit,  by  giving  him  some  hopes  of  success  in  his  {H-eten< 
sions  to  herself,  and  by  inviting  him  to  a  renewal  of  the 
former  treaty  of  marriage.*  She  always  told  the  queen 
of  Scots  that  nothing  would  satisfy  her  but  her  espoi^^ing 
some  English  nobleman,  who  would  remove  all  grounds 
of  jealousy,  and  cement  the  union  between  the  kingdoms; 
and  she  offered  on  this  ccmdition  to  have  her  tide  exam- 
ined, and  to  declare  her  successor  to  the  crown*^  After 
keeping  the  matter  in  these  general  terms  during  a  twelve- 
month, she  at  last  named  lord  Robert  Dudley,  now  created 
earl  of  Leicester,  as  the  person  on  whom  she  desired  that 
Mary's  choice  should  fall. 
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The  eart  of  Leicester,  the  great  and  powerful  favour-  chap. 
itc  of  Elizabeth,  possemed  all  those  exteiior  qualities  ^^^'^• 
which  are  namraHj  alluring  to  the  fair  sex ;  a  handsome  ^^^3 
person,  a  polite  address,  an  insinuating  behaviour;  and  by 
means  of  these  accomplishments,  he  had  been  able  to  blind 
even  the  penetration  of  Elifzabedi,  and  conceal  from  her 
ibe  great  defect,  or  rather  odious  vices,  which  attended 
his  character.  He  was  proud,  insolent,  interested,  ambi- 
tious; without  honour,  without  generosity,  without  hu-^ 
manity ;  and  atoned  not  for  these  bad  qualities,*  by  such 
abilities^  or  courage,  as  could  fit  him  for  that  high  trust 
and  confidence,  with  which  she  always  honoured  him. 
Her  constant  and  declared  attachment  to  him  had  natu- 
rally emboldened  him  to  aspire  to  her  bed ;  and  in  order 
to  make  way  for  these  nuptials^  he  was  universally  be- 
Heved  to  have  murdered,  in  a  barbarous  manner,  his  wife, 
the  heiress  of  one  Robesart.  The  proposal  of  espousing 
Mary  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  him ;  and  he  always 
ascribed  it  to  the  contrivance  of  Cecil,  his  enemy ;  who, 
he  thought,  intended  by  that  artifice  to  make  him  lose 
the  friendship  of  Mary  from  the  temerity  of  his  preten- 
sions, and  that  of  Elizabeth  from  jealousy  of  his  attach- 
ments to  another  woman.'  The  queen  herself  had  not 
any  serious  intention  of  effecting  this  marriage ;  but  as 
sU^  was  desirous  that  the  queen  of  Scots  should  never 
have  any  husband,  she  named  a  man,  who,  she  believed, 
was  not  likely  to  be  accepted  of;-  andshe  hoped,  by  that 
meatis,  to  gain  time,  and  elude  the  project  of  any  other 
alliance.  The  earl  of  Leicester  was  too  great  a  favourite 
to  he  parted  with;  and  when  Mary,  allured  by  the  pros- 
pect of  being  declared  successor  to  the  crown,  seemed  at 
last  to  hearken  to  Elizabeth's  proposal,  this  princess  re- 
ceded from  her  offers,  and  withdrew  the  bait  which  she 
had  thfown  out  to  her  rival.*^  This  duplicity  of  conduct, 
joined  to  some  appearance  of  an  imperious  superiority, 
assumed  by  her,  had  drawn  a  peevish  letter  from  Mary ; 
andshe  seemingly  amicable  correspondence  between  the" 
two  queens  was,  during  some  time,  interrupted.  In  order 
to  make  up  the  breach,  the  queen  of  Scots  despatched  sir 
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CHAP.    James  Mdvil  to  Londoa  i  v/ho  has  g^ven  us  in  Us  me^ 
^'^^^\  moirs  a  particular  account  of  his  negotiation. 

M£Lvit  was  an  agreeable*  courtier,  a  man  of  «ddre$s 
-and  conversatiao;  and  it  was  recommended  to  Um  by  hi* 
mistress,  that,  besides  grave  reasonings  concemiiig  poli* 
tics  and  state  affairs,  he  should  introduce  more  enter- 
taining topics  of  conversation,  suitable  to  the  sprig^tiy 
character  of  Elizabeth;  and  should  endeavour  by  tluit 
means  to  insinuate  himself  into  her  confidence.  He  sue* 
ceeded  so  well,  that  he  threw  that  artful  princess  entirdy 
off  her  guard ;'  and  made  h^  discover  the  bottom  of  her 
heart,  full  of  all  those  levities  and  foUies  and  ideas  of 
rivalship  which  possess  the  youngest  and  most  frivolous 
of  her  sex.  He  talked  to  her  of  his  travels,  and  forgot 
not  to  mention  the  different  dresses  of  die  ladies  in  di^ 
ferent  countries,  and  the  particular  advantage  of  each,  i^ 
1564.  setting  off  the  beauties  of  the  shape  and  person.  The 
queen  said,  that  she  had  dresses  of.aU  countries;  and  she 
took  care  thenceforth  to  meet  the  ambassador  every  day 
apparelled  in  a  different  habit :  Sometimes  she  was  dress^^ 
ed  in  the  English  garb,  sometimes  in  the  French,  some- 
times in  the*  Italian;  and  she  asked  him,  which  of  them 
became  her  most  i  He  answered  the  Italian ;  a  refdy  that» 
he  knew,  would  be  agreeable  to  her,  because  that  mode 
showed  to  advantage  her  flowing  locks,  which  he  remark- 
ed, though  they  were  more  red  than  yellow,  she  foncied 
to  be  the  finest  in  the  world*  She  desired  to  know  of 
him  what  was  reputed  the  best  colour  of  hair :  She  asked 
whether  his  queen  or  she  had  the  finest  hair :  She  even 
inquired  which  of  them  he  esteemed  the  fairest  person: 
A  very  delicate  question,  and  which  he  prudentiy  eluded, 
by  saying,  that  her  majesty  was  the  fairest  person  in  £ngv 
land,  and  his  mistress  in  Scotiand.  She  next  demanded 
which  of  them  was  tallest :  He  replied  his  queen :  Then 
is  she  too  tall,  said  Elizabeth ;  for  I  myself  am  of  a  just 
stature.  Having  learned  from  him,  that  his  mistress 
sometimes  recreated  herself  by  playing  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, an  instrument  on  which  she  herself  excelled,  she 
gave  orders  to  lord  Hunsdon,  that  he  should  lead  the  am- 
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bassadbr,  as  it  were  easuaUy,  into  an  apartment,  where  he    chap. 
might  hear  her  perform ;  and  when  Melvil,  as  if  ravished  J^^^fv 
with  the  harmony,  broke  into  the  queen's  apartment,  she      i^g^ 
j»^ended  to  be  displeased  with  his  intrusion ;  but  still 
•took  care  to  ask  him,  whether  he  thought  Mary  or  her 
the*  biest  performer  on  that  instrument  ?'  From  the  whole 
of  her  behavidur,  Melvil  thou|^t  he  might,  on  his  re- 
turn,  assure  his  mistress,  that  she  had  no  reason  ever 
to  expect  any  corral*  friendship  from  Elizabeth,  and  that 
all  her  professions  of  amity  were  full  of  falsehood  and 
dissimulation* 

After  two  years  had  been  spent  in  evasions  and 
artifices,^  Mary's  subjects  and  counsellors,  and  probably 
herself,  began  to  think  it  full  time  that  some  marriage 
were  concluded;  and  lord  Damley,  son  of  the  earl  of 
Lenox,  was  the  person  in  whom  most  men's  opinions  and 
wishes  centered*  He  'was  Mary's  cousin  german,  by  the 
lady  Margaret  Douglas,  niece  to  Harry  VIII.  and  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Angus,  by  Margaret  queen  of  Scotland. 
He  had  been  born  and  educated  in  England,  where  the 
earl  of  Lenox  had  constantly  resided,  since  he  had  been 
banished  by  the  prevailing  power  of  the  house  of  HamiU 
tdn  t  And  as  Damley  was  now  in  his  twentieth  year,  and 
w^s  a  very  comely  person,  tall  and  delicately  shaped,  it 
was  hoped  that  he  might  soon  render  himself  agreeable  to 
the  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  also  by  his  father  a  branch 
of  the  same  family  with  herself;  and  would,  in  espousing 
her,  preserve  the  royal  dignity  in  the  house  of  Stuart: 
He  was,  after  her,  next  heir  to  the  crown  of  England ; 
and  those  who  pretended  to  exclude  her  on  account  of 
'her  being  a  foreigner,  had  endeavoured  to  recommend  his 
title,  and  give  it  the  preference.  It  seemed  no  incon- 
siderable advantage,  that  she  could,  by  marrying  unite 
both  their  claims ;  and  as  he  was  by  birth  an  Englishman, 
and  could  not,  by  his  power  or  aUiances,  give  any  ground 
of  suspicion  to  Elizabeth,  it  was  hoped  that  the  proposal 
of  this  marriage  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  that  jealous 
princess. 

Elizabeth  was  well  informed  of  these  intentions  ;^'' 
and  was  secretly  not  displeased  with  the  projected  mar- 
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CHAP,  riage  between  Oarnley  and  ilie  queen  ct  ISeott.*'  Sbm 
xxxix.  ^oui^i  rather  have  wished  that  Mvty  had  eoptiiiaed  for 
1564  ^^^^  ^^  a  single  life:  But  findmg  little  jHxAalMliQr  of 
rendering  this  scheme  effectual,  she  was  satbfied  with  a 
choice  which  freed  her  at  -once  from  the  dread  of  a 
foreign  alliance,  and  from  the  necessity  of  parting  widi 
Leicester,  her  favourite*  In  order  to  pave  the  way  to 
Damley's  marriage,  she  secretly  desired  Mwy  to  invite 
Lenox  into  Scotland,  to  reverse  his  attamder,  and  to  restore 
him  to  his  honours  and  fortune*'  And  when  her  request 
was  complied  with,  she  took  care^  in  order  to  preserve 
the  friendship  of  the  Hamiltons  and  her  other  partisans  in 
Scotland,  to  blame  openly  this  conduct  of  Mary/  Hear- 
ing that  the  negotiation  for  Darnley's  marriage  advanced 
apace,  she  gave  that  nobleman  permission  on  his  first 
application,  to  follow  his  father  into  Scotland :  But  no 
sooner  did  she  learn  that  the  queen  of  Scots  was  taken 
with  his  figure  and  person,  and  that  all  measures  were 
fixed  for  espousing  him,  than  she  exclaimed  i^intrtthe^ 
marriage ;  sent  Throgmorton  to  order  Damley  loimedi- 
dstb  July,  ately,  upon'  his  allegiance,  to  return  to  England ;  threw 
the  countess  of  Lenox  and  her  second  son  into  the  Tower, 
where  they  suffered  a  rigorous  confinement;  seized  all 
Leno3^s  English  estate ;  and  though  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  assign  one  single  reason  for  her  displeasttre,*  she 
menaced,  and  protested,  and  complained,  as  if  she  had 
suffered  the  most  grievous  injurj'^  in  the  world. 

The  politics  of  Elizabeth,  though  judicious,  were 
usually  full  of  duplicity  and  artifice ;  but  never  n^ore  so 
than  in  her  transactions  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  where 
there  entered  so  many  little  passions  and  narrow  jealousies, 
that  she  durst  not  avow  to  the  world  the  reasons  of  her 
conduct,  scarcely  to  her  ministers,  and  scarcely  even  to 
herself*  But  besides  a  womanish  rivalship  and  envy 
against  the  marriage  of  this  princess,  she  had  some 
motives  of  interest  for  feigning  a  displeasure  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion*  It  seiA'ed  her  as  a  preteoce  for  refusing 
to  acknowledge  Mary's  title  to  the  succession  of  England; 
a  point  to  which,  for  good  reasons,  she  was  determined 
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dbconteats   smd  rebeUioa  of  the  Scottbh  nobility  and     ^^^^ 
oeclesudiiatias*  \ 

NoTpuHG  can  be  more  unh^ipy  for  a  {loople  than  to 
be  governed  by  a  aovereigyi  attadu^  to  a  religion  different 
from  the  ^tablishedf  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
mutual  confidonoe  can  evor^  in  such  a  situation,  have 
plac9  between  the  prince  and  his  subjects*  Mary's  con- 
^4<:t  had.b^ea  hitherto,  in.  Query  respect  unexceptionable, 
^ad  even  laudable ;  yet  had  she  not  made  such  progress 
ia  acquiring  popularity,  as  ini^t^have  been  expected 
from  her  gracious  depcidrtment  and  agreeable  accompliah<- 
ni|eot9«  Suspicions  every  moment  prevailed  on  account 
<lf  her  attachment  to  the  catholic  faith,  and  especially  to 
her  uncles,  the  open  .and  avowed  promoters  of  the  scheme 
for  ejiLteisninating  the  professors  of  the  reform«d  rdigion 
thropghout  all  Europe.  She  still  loused  to  ratify  the 
acts  of  parliament  which  had  e^ablished  the  reformation; 
she  made  attempts  for  restorii^  to  the  catholic  bishops 
some  part  of  their  civil  jurisdiction;^  and  she  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  council  of  Trent,  in  which,  besides  professing 
her  attachment  to  the  catholic  faith,  she  took  notice  of 
her  title  to  succeed  .to  the  crown  of  f^ngland,  and  eX" 
pre9sed  her  hopes  of  being  able,  in  some  period,  to  biing 
bick  a}l  her  dominions  to  die  bosom  of  the  churdu^  The 
zealots  among  the  protestants  were  not  wanting,  in  their 
turn,  to  exercise  their  insolence  against  her,  which  tended 
still  more  to  alienate  her  from  their  faith.  A  law  was 
enacted,  making  it  capital,  on  the  very  first  offisnce,  to 
say  mass  any  where,  except  in  die,queen!s  chapel;^  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  even  this  spsall  indulgence  was 
granted  her :  The  general  assembly  importuned  her  anew 
to  change  h$r  religion;  to  renounce  the  blasphemous 
idolatry  of  the  mass,  with  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman  Anti- 
christ ;  and  to  embrace  the  true  religion  of  Christ  Jesus/ 
As  she  answered  with  temper,  that  she  was  not  yet  con*  15^. 
vinced  of  die  falsity  of  her  religion,  or  the  impiety  of  the 
pnajss  ;  and  that  her  apostasy  would  lose  her  the  friendship 
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CHAP,    of  her  allies  on  the  continent ;  they  replied,  by  asturiog 
xxxix.  Y^^^^  ^j^^  ^^jj.  j^iig^Q^  yf^^  undoubtedly  the  same  whick 


1165.  ^^^  been  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ,  which  had  be^ 
preached  by  the  apostles,  and  which  bad  been  embraced 
by  the  faithful  in  the  primitive  ages;  that  neither  the 
religion  of  Turks,  Jews,  nor  Psqusts  was  built  on  so  splid 
a  foundation  ^  theirs ;  that  they  alone,  of  all  the  various 
species  of  religiosiists  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earthf 
were  so  happy  as  to  be  possessed  of  the  truth;  that  those 
vrho  hear,  or  rather  who  gaze  on  the  mass,  allow  sacrilege, 
pronounce  blasphemy,  and  commit  most  abominable  idola-^ 
try;  and  that  the  friendship  of  the  King  of  kings  was 
preferable  to  all  the  alliances  in  the  world.^ 
irhe  queen  The  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  had  kindled 
^^^^  afresh  the  zeal  of  the  reformers,  because  the  fsunUy  of 
tiie  earl  of  Lenox  was  believed  to  adhere  to  the  catholic  faith  i  and 
though  Damley,  who  now  bore  the  name  of  king  HfUiy, 
went  often  to  the  established  church,  he  could  not,  by 
this  exterior  compliance,  gain  the  confidence  and  regard 
of  the  ecclesiastics.  They  rather  laid  hold  of  the  opi)or- 
tunity  to  insult  him  to  his  face ;  and  Knox  scrupled  not  to 
tell  him  from  the  pulpit,  that  God,  for  punishment  of  the 
oiFences  and  ingratitude  of  the  people,  was  wont  to  com- 
mit the  rule  over  them  to  boys  and  women.^  The  pop- 
ulace of  Edinburgh,  instigated  by  such  doctrines,  began 
to  meet  and  to  associate  themselves  against  the  govem- 
ment.\  But  what  threatened  more  immediate  danger  to 
Mary's  authority,  were  the  discontents  which  prevailed 
among  some  of  the  principal  nobility. 

■  The  duke  of  Chatelrault  was  displeased  with  the 
restoration,  and  still  more  with  the  aggrandizement,  of 
tile  family  of  Lenox,  his  hereditary  enemies ;  and  enter- 
tained fears  lest  his  own  eventual  succession  to /the  crown 
of  Scotisuid  should  be  excluded  by  his  rival,  who  had  for* 
merly  advanced  some  pretensions  to  it.  The  eurl  of 
Murray  found  his  credit  at  court  much  dim^ished  by 
the  interest  of  Lenox  and  his  son ;  and  began  to  appre-* 
j;  hend  the  revocation  of  some  considerable  grants,  which 

he  had  obtained  from  Mary's  bounty.     The  earls  of  Ar- 
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gyle,  Rothes,  and  Glencsdrne,the  lords  Boyde  and  Ochikry,    CHAP. 

Kirkaldy  of  Grange,^  Pittarow,  were  instigated   by  like  Z,.^^,^ 

motives ;  and  as  these  were  the  persons  who  hatd  most      15^. 

zealbusly  promoted  the  reformation,  they  were  disgusted 

to  find  that  tlie  queen's  favour  was  entirely  engrossed  by 

a  new  cabal,  the  caris  of  Bmhw^l,  Athole,   Sutherland,' 

and  Huntley ;  men  who  were  esteemed  either  lukewarm 

in  religious  controversy,  or  inciihed  to  the  catholic  party; 

The  sfame  ground  of  discontent,  which,  in  other  courts,  is 

the  source  of  intrigue,  faction,  and  opposition,  commonly 

produced  in  Scotland,  either  projects  of  assassination,  ot 

of  rebellion ;  and  besides  mutual  accusations  of  the  former 

kind,  which  it  is  difficult  to  clear  up,*  the  malcontent 

lords,  as  soon  as' they  saw  the  queen's  marriage  entirely 

resolved  on,  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  taking  arms 

against  their  sovereign4     They  met  at  Stirling ;  pretended 

an  anxious  concern  for  the  security  of  religion ;  framed 

engagements  for  mutual  defence ;  and  made  applications 

to  £ltzabeth  for  assistance  and  protection.^    That  princess, 

after  publishing  the  expressicms  of  her  displeasure  against 

the   marriage,    had    secretly  ordered    her  ambassadors^ 

Raiidolf  and  Throgmorton,  to  give,  in  her  name,  some 

pfomises   of  support  to  the  malcontents ;  and  had  even 

sent  them  a  supply  of  ten  thousand  pounds  to  enable  them 

to  begin  an  insurrection."* 

Mart  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  meeting  at 
^Stirling,  and  the  movements  of  the  lords,  than  she  sum- 
moned them  to  appear  in  court,  in  order  to  answer  for 
their  conduct ;  and,  having  levied  some  forces  to  execute 
the  laws,  she  obliged  the  rebels  to  leave  the  low  countries, 
and  take  shelter  in  Argyleshire.  That  she  might  more 
effectually  cut  off  their  resources,  she  proceeded  with  the 
king  to  Glasgow,  and  forced  them  from  their  retreat* 
They  appeared  at  Paisley  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
about  a  thousand  horse  1  and,  passing  the  queen's  army, 
proceeded  to  Hamilton;  thence  to  Edinburgh,  which  they 
entered  without  resistance.  They  expected  great  rein- 
forcements in  this  place,  from  the  efforts  of  Knox  and  the 
seditious  preachers ;  and  they  bt^^it  their  drums,  desiring 

•  See  note  [L]  at  the  end  of  ihe  vorume,,  y  '     1  Keith,  p.  293, 294.  300, 
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CHAP,    all  men  to  enlitt,  and  to  receive  wages  for  the  diefeiice  of 
xxxix.  QQ^jjg  glory."     Bttt  the  nation  was  in  no  disposittoti  fat 


15S5.  rebellion :  Mary  was  esteemed  and  belored  t  Her  mai> 
riage  was  not  generally  disagreeaUe  to  the  peo]4ie :  And^ 
die  interested  views  of  the  malcontent  lords  were  so  vett 
known,  that  dieir  (pretence  of  zesd  for  religion  had  little 
influence  even  on  die  ignorant  popqlece.^  The  king  tad 
queen  advanced  to  Edinborgh  at  the  head  of  their  aniiyi 
The  rebels  wisre  obliged  to  retire  into  the  sondi;  and, 
being  pursued  by  a  force  which  now  amounted  to  eighteen 
thousand  men,^  they  found  thaniwlves  under  a  necessity 
of  abandoning  their  eoulitry,  and  of  tadmig  shelter  is 
England* 

Ei.izABETR,  when  she  found  the  event  so  mndk  to 
disappoint  her  expectations,  thought  proper  to  disavow  all 
connexions  with  the  Scottish  malcontents,  and  to  dedare 
every  where,  diat  she  had  never  given  diem  any  encou^ 
ragement,  nor  any  promise  of  countenance  or  assistance. 
She  even  carried  farther  her  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy. 
Murray  had  come  to  London,  with  the  abbot  of  Kilwin- 
ning, agent  for  Chatelraulti  and  she  seduced  diem,  by 
secret  assurances  of  protection,  to  declare  before  the  am* 
bassadoTS  of  France  and  Spain,  that  she  had  nowise  con<* 
tributed  to  their  insurrection.     No  sooner  had  she  ex" 
torted  this  confession  from  them>  than  she  clrased  them 
from  her  presence,  called  them  unworthy  traitors,  declared 
that  their  detestable  rebellion  was  of  bad  example  to  all 
princes ;  and  assured  diem,  that  as  she  had  hitherto  given 
them  no  encouragement,  so  should  diey  never  thencefordr 
receive  from  her  any  assistance  or  protection*^     Throg- 
morton  alone,  whose  honour  was  equal  to  his  abihdes, 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  conceal  the  part  which  he. 
had  acted  in  the  enterprise  of  the  Scottish  rebels ;  and^ 
being  well  apprised  of  the  usual  character  and  conduct  of 
Elizabeth,  he  had  had  the  precaution  to  obtain  an  order 
of  council  to  authorize  the  engagements  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  make  with  them/ 

The  banished  lords,   finding  themselves  so  faarsMy 
treated  by  Elizabeth,  had  recourse  to  the  clemency  of 
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thhir  oim  ^vereign ;  and  after  some  solidtation  and  some  chap. 
prolessiqiis  ol  sincere  repentance,  the  duke  of  Cbatelrault  ^^51^ 
obtained  liis  pardon,  on  condition  that  he  should  retire  i^^ 
into  France*  Mary  was  more  implacable  against  the 
ungrafteful  earl  of  Murray  and  the  other  confederates,  on 
whoon  she  threw  the  chief  bhune  of  the  enterprise ;  but 
as  she  was  continually  plied  with  applications  from  their 
friends,  and  as  some  of  her  most  judicious  partisans  in 
England  thdught  that  nothing  would  more  promote  her 
interests  in  that  kingdom,  than  the  gentle  treatment  of 
meti  so  celebrated  for  their  zeal  against  the  catholic  reli-» 
gion;  she  agreed  to  give  way  to  her  natural  temper^ 
which  inclined  not  to  severity,  and  she  seemed  deter- 
mined to  restore  them  to  favour**  In  this  interval.  Ram- 
bouiHet  arrived  as  ambassador  from  France,  and  brought 
her  advice  from  her  uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to 
whose  opinion  she  always  paid  an  extreme  deference,  by 
90  means  to  pardon  these  protestant  leaders,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  a  rebellion  against  hen' 

The  two  religions,  in  France,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  were  rather  irritated  than  tired  with 
their  acts  of  mutual  violence ;  and  the  peace  granted  to 
the  hugonots,  as  had  been  foreseen  by  Coligni,  was  in- 
tended only  to  lull  them  asleep,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
their  final  and  absolute  destruction.  The  queen  regent 
made  a  pretence  of  travelling  through  the  kingdom,  in 
order  to  visit  the  provinces,  and  correct  all  the  abuses 
arising  from  the  late  civil  war;  and,  after  having  held 
some  coitferences  on  the  frontiers  with  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  she  came  to  Bayonne,  where 
she  was  met  by  her  daughter,  the  queen  of  Spain,  and  the 
duke  of  Alva.  Nothing  appeared  in  the  congress  of 
these  two  splendid  courts,  but  gaiety,  festivity,  love,  and 
joy ;  but  amidst  these  smiling  appearances  were  secretly 
fabricated  schemes  the  most  bloody,  and  the  most  des- 
thictive  to  the  repose  of  mankind,  that  had  ever  been 
thought  of  in  any  age  or  nation.  No  less  than  a  total 
and  universal  extermination  of  the  protestants  by  fire  and 
sword  was  concerted  by  Philip  and  Catharine  of  Medi- 
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CHAP.    CIS ;  and  Alva,  ngteeMy  to  his  fierce  and  sangainftry  dfe- 
X-  XIX.  pQjjtion,  advised  the  queen  regent  to  commence  the  erse*- 

1565.  cution  of  this  project,  by  the  immecUate  massacre  of  all 
the  leaders  of  the  hugonots*^  But  that  princess,  though 
equally  hardened  against*  every  humane  sentiment,  would 
not  forego  this  opportunity  of  displaying  her  wit  and  re- 
fined politics ;  and  she  purposed,  rather  by  treachery  and 
dissimulation,  which  she  called  address,  to  lead  the  pro* 
testants  into  the  snare,  and  never  to  draw  the  sword  till 

Confedera-  they  were  totally  disabled  from  resistance.  The  cardinal 
the*prS!e8-  of  Lorraine,  whose  character  bore  a  greater  affinity  to 
tants.  that  of  Alva,  was  a  chief  author  of  this  barbarous  a^o- 
ciation  against  the  reformers ;  and  having  connected  hopes 
of  success  with  the  aggrandizement  of  his  niece,  the  queen 
of  Scots,  he  took  care,  that  her  measures  should  corres- 
pond to  those  violent  counsels  which  were  embraced  by 
the  other  catholic  princes.  In  consequence  of  this 
scheme,  he  turned  her  from  the  road  of  clemency,  which 
she  intended  to  have  followed;  and  made  her  resolve  on 

1566.  the  total  ruin  of  the  banished  lords."^  A  parliament  was 
summoned  at  Edinburgh  for  attainting  them;  and  as  their 
guilt  was  palpable  and  avowed,  no  doubt  was  entertained 
but  sentence  would  be  pronounced  against  them.  It  was 
by  a  sudden  and  violent  incident,  which,  in  the  issue, 
brought  on  the  ruin  of  Mary  herself,  that  they  were  saved 
from  the  rigour  of  the  law. 

The  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  with  lord  Dam- 
ley  was  so  natural,  and  so  inviting  in  all  its  circumstances, 
that  it  had  been  precipitately  agreed  to  by  that  princess 
and  her  council ;  and,  while  she  was  allured  by  his  youth 
and  beauty  and  exterior  accomplishments,  she  had  at 
first  overlooked  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  which  nowise 
corresponded  to  the  excellence  of  his  outward  figure. 
Violent,  yet  variable  in  his  resolutions ;  insolent,  yet  cre- 
dulous and  easily  governed  by  flatterers ;  he  was  destitute 
of  all  gratitude,  because  he  thought  no  favours  equal  to 
his  merit;  and  being  addicted  to  low  pleasures,  he  was 
equally  incapable  of  all  true  sentiments  of  love  and  ten- 
derness.*    The  queen  of  Scots,  in  the  first  effusions  of 
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her  faodtoess,  hndtalsien  a  pleasure  ia  exalting  him  be-    CHAP. 
yoAd  mea^ur«:  She  had  graated  him  the  title,  of  king;  3^^^>^\ 
fdie  had  joined  bis  t&ame  with  her  own  in  all  public  acts ;       ^^g^, 
she  intended  to  have  procured  him  from  the  parliament  a 
matrimoiual  crown :  But  having  leisure  afterwards  to  re-- 
mark his  weaknesa  and  vices^sbe  began  so  see  the  danger  > 
of  her  profuse  libeivli^,  and  was  resolved  thenceforth  to 
proceed  with  more  reserve  in  the  trust  which  she  should 
eonfer  upon  him*     His  reisentment  against  this  prUdent 
conduct  served  but  the  more  to  increase  her  disgust ;  and 
the  young  prince,  encaged  at  her  imagined  neglects,  pointed 
his  vengeance  against  every  one  whom  he  deemed   the 
cause  of  this  change  in  her  measures  and  behaviour. 

Ta£RE  was  in  the  covrt  one  David  Rizzio,  who  had  Murder  of 
©f  late,  obtained  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  confidence  ^*^2***- 
and  favonr  with  the  queen  of  Scots.     He  was  a  Pied- 
ffuxi^s^,  of  mean  birth,,  son  of  a  teacher  of  music,  himself 
a  mi^sici^n;  and,  finding  it  difficult  to  subsist  by  his  art 
in  his.  own  country,  he  had  followed  into  Scotland  an  am- 
bassador, whom  the  duke  of  Savoy  sent  thither  to  pay  his 
compliments  to  Mary^  some  time  after  her  first  arrival. 
He  possessed  a  good  ear  and  a  tolerable  voice ;  and  as 
that  princess  found  him  useful  to  complete  her  band  of 
music,  she  retained  him  in  her  service  after  the  departure 
of  his  nuister.     Her  secretary  for  French  despatches  hav- 
ing, some  time  after,  incurred  her  displeasure,  she  pro- 
moted  Riz%io  to  that  office,    which  gave  him  frequent 
opportunities  of  approaching  her  person  and  insinuating 
himself  into  her  favour.     He  was  shrewd  and  sensible, 
as  well  as  aspiring,  much  beyond  his  rank  and  education; 
and  he  made  so  good  use  of  the  access  whijE^h  fortune  had 
procured  him,  that  he  was  soon  regarded  as  the  chief  con- 
fident, and  even  minisiter  of  the  queen.     He  was  consulted 
on  all  occasions ;  no  favours  could  be  obtained  bu.t  by  his 
intercession;  all  suiters  were  obliged  to  gain  him  by  pre- 
sents and  flattery ;  and  the  man,  insolent  from  his  new  ex- 
altation, as  well  as  rapacious  in  his  acquisitions,  soon  drew 
on  himself  the  hatred  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  whole  king- 
jdom.^     He  had  as  first  e^mployed  his  credit  to  promote 
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CHAP.  Damkjr's  marmge ;  and  a  firm  friemldiiii  nttmtA  ta  te 
xxxix.  ^  established  betiveen  them :  But  oa  tbe  siibaeiQVMtiit  cbajige 
of  tbe  queen'^  sentimenta,  it  was  easy  for  li»uy'&  friendB 
to  persuade  hsm  that  Kizzio  vas  the  real  author  of  bar 
indifference,  and  even  to  rouse  in  his  mind  jealousies  of 
a  more  dangerous  nature.  The  &voiimte  was  of  a  dia- 
agreeaUe  figure,  but  was  not  paat  hiajHmdi  i^  and  tbimgh 
the  opinion  of  this  criminal  oorrsflpond^Mie  with  Msxf 
might  seem  of  itself  unreasonable,  if  not  absuixl,  a  sus^- 
«ious  husband  could  find  no  other  means  of  aixountiag 
ibr  diat  lavish. and  imprudent  kindness  with  which  she 
honoured  him.  The  rigid  austerity  of  the  eeclesiasticSy 
who  could  admit  of  no  freed<Hiu,  o(»itributed  to  spaead 
tills  opinion  »iiong,  the  people;  and  as  Rii&s&io  was.  imi- 
▼ersally  believed  to  be  a  poiaiooary  of  the.  pope'a,  smd  to 
be  deejay  engaged  in  all  schemes  Jigainst  the  protostaolBt 
•any  story  to  his  and  Mary's  disadvantage  received  an 
easy  credit  among  the  zealots  of  that  communi<Hi« 

Riasio,  who  had  connected  his  interests  with  the 
Roman  catholics,  W4is  the  declared  enemy  of  the  ban- 
ished Iprds;  wcid  by  proouDtiog  the  violent  prosecutiiHi 
against  them,  he  had  exposed  himself  to  the  aiiiimosi^ 
<Mf  their  numerous  friends  and  retainers*  A  scheme  "^mm 
^so  thought  to  be  fom^ed  for  revoking  some  exorbkant 
grants  made  ducing  the  queen's  minority;  and  even  the 
nobility  who  had  sei^^ed  the  ecclesiastical  benefices,  b^- 
gan  to  think  themselves  less  secure  in  the  possession  of 
them :'  The  earl  of  Morton,  chancellor,  was  affected  by 
^11  these  cofisid£rati(»is,and  still  more  by  a  rumour  spread 
abroad,  that  Mary  intended  to  appoint  Rizzip  chancellor 
in  his  place,  and  to  bestow  that  dignity  on  a  m^an  and 
upstart  foreigner,  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  language  of 
the  country.^  So  indiscreet  had  this  princei|j»  bc^  in  hi^ 
kindness  to  Rizzio,  that  even  that  strange  r«sport  met  widi 
credit^  and  proved  a  great  means  of  accelerating  the.  ruip 
of  the  favourite*.  Morton,  insinuating  himself  into  Henry!s 
aonfideiiqe,  employed  aU  his  ml  to,  inflame  the  db|9nteat 
'and  jealousy  of  that  prince;  and  he  persuaded  )^  that 
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^ke  mif  meant  of  tremmg  htniBdf  from  the  indignities  crap. 
vader  wfaicb  he  laboured,  was  to  bring  the  base  stranger  J^^^^?\ 
to  the  late  which  he  had  so  well  merited,  and  which  was  155^ 
90  pnssIoiMiieljr  desired  by  die  whole  nation.  George 
Dougtos,  nataral  brother  to  the  countess  of  Lenox,  con-i 
currsd  m  die  same  advice;  and  die  lords  Ruthven  and 
I^isdesey,  being  omuttlted,  offisred  their  assistance  in  the 
enterprise:  nor  was  even  die  eaii  of  Lenox,  the  king's 
Cather,  averse  to  the  design.^  But  as  these  conspirators 
were  wdtt  acquainted  with  Hmury's  levity,  they  engaged 
him  to  sign  a  paper,  in  which  he  avowed  die  undertaking, 
as  tending  to  die  glory  of  God  and  advancement  of  reli* 
gioo,  and  promised>to  proteet  them  against  every  conse* 
quence  which  n&ight  ensue  upon  the  assassination  of 
Rizzio.^  All  these  measures  being  concerted,  a  mes<- 
senger  was  despatched  to  the  banished  lords,  who  were 
hovering  near  the  borders ;  and  they  were  invited  by  the 
king  to  return  to  their  native  country. 

This  des^,  so  atrocious,  in  itself,  was  rendered  still  9thMaroijh. 
more  so  by  the  circumstances  which  attended  its  execu- 
tion, lifary,  who  was  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  preg« 
nancy,  was  supping  in  private,  and  had  at  table  the  coun^ 
teas  of  Argyle,  her  natural  sister,  with  Rizzio  and  others 
of  her  servants.  The  king  entered  the  room  by  a  private, 
passage,  and  stood  at  the  back  of  Mary's  chair :  -Lord 
Ruthven,  George  Douglas,  and  other  conspirators,  being 
all  armed,  vushed  in  after  him ;  and  the  queen  of  Scots, 
terrified  with  the  appearance,  demanded  of  them  the  rea* 
son  of  this  rude  intrusion.  They  told  her,  that  they  in* 
tended  no  violence  against  her  person ;  but  meant  only  to 
bring  that  villain,  pointing  at  Rizzio^  to  his  deserved  pun* 
ishment.  Rizzio,  aware  of  the  danger,  ran  behind  his 
mistress,  and  seizing  her  by  the  waist,  called  aloud  to  her 
for  protection ;  while  she  interposed  in  his  behalf,  with 
eries,  and  menaces,  and  entreaties.  The  impatient  assas- 
sins, regardless  of  her  eiForts,  rushed  upon  their  prey,  and 
Ir^  ovettuming  every  thing  which  stood  in  their  way,  in- 
teeased  the  horror  and  confusion  of  the  scene.  Douglas, 
seizing  Henry's  dagger,  stuck  it  in  the  body  of  Rizzio, 
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OHAP.  who,  sctramhig  wiAfwr  mod  mgmtf,^9m  torn  frofft  If ar^ 
^^^^^!^  by  the  other  conspbratars,  mtdl  pinfced  into  the  ancichsMA* 
1566.  ^''9  where  he  wae  despatched  with  fifty^ir  wounde*^  The 
mdiappy  princees,  uiformed  of  Ue  tee,  immedUsMif' dried 
her  tears,  aad  said,  She  woidd  weep  no  more,  •  A^  #oqM 
Aow  think  of  retenge*  The  kmilt,  indeed,  npon  her  fKrw 
won }  the  stain  attempted  (o  he  teed  ok  her  faonoar;  40 
danger  to  which  her  life  was  exyoeed,  on  aeeowtt  of  her 
pregnancy ;  were  injuries  so  atrocioiis  and  ^  coi^ilicslsd^ 
ifhat  they  scarcdiy  left  room  for  patdoo,  evmi  from  the 
greatest  lenity  and  mercy» 

Tbe  assassins,  sppreheMive  of  Mary's  resentmcMyde* 
ifcoined  her  prisoner  in  the  palace  $  and  <he  king  cfismissed 
all  who  seemed  willing  to  attempt  her  rescue,  by  teBing 
them  that  nothing  was  done  without  his  orders,  and  tine 
he  would  be  careful  of  the  queen's  safety.  Munuy  and 
the  banished  lords  appeared .  two  days  after,  and  Mary, 
whose  anger  was  now  engrossed  by  injuries  more  recetit. 
and  violent,  was  willingly  reconciled  to  them ;  and  she 
eren  received  her  brother  with  tenderness  aad  affection* 
They  obtained  an  acquittal  from^  partiomoit,  aoid'were  re* 
instated  in  their  honours  and  fortunes.  The  accompiiees 
also  in  Rizzio's  murder  applied  to  her  for  a  pardbu;  b«it 
she  artfully  defaiyed  compliance,  and  persuadeid  them,  thstt 
so  long  a»  she  waa  detahied  in  custody,  aild  was  sor-^ 
rounded  by  guards,  any  deed,  which  she  should  sign^ 
would  have  no  validity.  Meatiwhile,  she  had*  gained  the 
eonidence  of  her  husband,  by  her  persuasiott  and  caresses; 
and  no  sooner  were  the  guards  withdrawn,  thaa  she  en«* 
gaged  him  to  escape  ifith  her  in  die  nighttime,  nhd  take 
shelter  in  Dunbar.  -  Many  of  her  subjects  b^e  offered 
her  their  services :  And  Mary  having  collected  an  army, 
which  the  conspirators  had  no  power  to  resist^  ad»<raiiBed 
to  Edinburgh,  and  obliged  tiiem  to  fly  into  England,  where 
they  Kved  in  great  poverty  and  distress.  They  made  ap^ 
plications  hoWever  to  die  earl  of  Bothwel,  a  new  ^etvour* 
ite  of  Mary's  t  and  that  nobleman,  desirous  of  strengdiea*. 
ing  his  party  by  the  aocession  of  their  interest,  was'able 
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im.pmafy  her  resetitmei^l  imdhe  soon  «Aer proeavedthem    mAt^ 
iab»^  te  retum  into  thek  <Nm  ocMUitiy/  ^5^^ 

Thb  vengeance  of  tlne-qiiMieii  of  Soots  wis  implacable  |^^ 
afpiiast  teff  hoaband  idaoe,  apjioae  person  was  before  di«^ 
fft^^Mt  a»^lifirv  and^  wb(H  fay  Ims  violation  of  every  tie  of  ^ 
gfWMude  and  dinjr^  luid  ii«ir  drawn  on  him  her  highest 
reaentmant*  She*  engaged  hiaa  to  disown  all  connexions 
mhii  tha  assaaaina^  aa  daay  any  concurrence  in  their  crimei 
even  to  pMUish  a  prodaBMlion  containing  a  falsehood  so 
BOtorioiis  tadH»  wMe  world  ;^  and  having  thus  made  him 
expoae  himself  to  univevsal  eoniamf^,  and  rendered  it  im* 
practicable  for  him  ea^r  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  any 
party^  she  threw  him  off  with  disdain  and  indignation.'' 
As  if  she  had  been  making  an  escape  from  him,  she  sud- 
denly widnbaw  to  AUoa,  a  ^laat  of  the  earl  of  Marre's  ; 
ami  when  Henry  followed  her  thither,  she  suddenly  re- 
turned, to  Edinburgh;  and  gave  him  every  where  the 
strongest  {m)ofa  of  displeasure,  and  even  of  antipadiy* 
She  eneoun^d  her  courtiers  in  their  neglect  of  him ;  and 
she  was  pleased  diat  his  mem  equipage  and  small  train 
of  attendants  ^oidd  draw  on  him  the  contempt  of  the 
very  populace*  He  waspermitted,  however,  to  have  apart-  i^tli  June, 
ments  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  vAiioh  Mary  had  dhosen 
for  the  place  of  her  delivery.  SUie  there  brought  forth  a 
son;  and  aa  this  was  very  important  news  to  England  as 
well  as  to  Scotland,  she  immediately  despatched  sir  James 
MeWil  to  carry  intelligence  of  the  happy  event  to  Eliaut- 
bath*  Melvil  tells  us,  that  this  jMriacess,  the  evening  g^ 
Us  arrival  in  London,  had  given  a  ball  to  her  court  at 
Greenwicln  and  was  displaying  aU  that  sfHrit  and  alacrity, 
which  uanally  attended  her  on  these  occasions :  But  when 
news  arrived  of  the  prince  of  Scotland's  birth,  all  her  joy 
was  damped :  Sbf  sank  into  melanchdiy;  she  reclined 
hsr  head^upba  h^  ana;  and  complained  to  some  of  her 
a^ndanls^'tfaat  the  queen  of  Scots  was  mother  of  a  fair 
son^  while  4die  herself  was  but  a  barren  stock.  Next  day^ 
however^  at  the  reception  of ,  the  ambassador,  she  resumed 
her  fcnrmer  dissimulatiim,  pat  on  a '  jojrful  countenance, 
gave  Melvil  dianks  for  the  haste  he  had  made  in  convey* 
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CHAP,    ing  to  Willie,  i^treeride  mtoUifBMt^  and  ftyniwiMl  ihe 
XXXIX.  ^^(jj^Qg^  cordiality  and  frieniibbip  to  her  aisterj  Some  time 


1566.  ^f^i'r  she. despatched  the  earl  of  Bcdfin^  widi  her.  kins*- 
man  George  Gary,  i^m  of  lord  Hiaasdooi  io  order  tetoft* 
date  at  the  baptism  of  the  ywing  prince ;  aad  she  mmt 
by  them  some  .magnificeiit  praaeats  to  the  qvaen  of  Sools* 
The  birth  of  a  son  gav^  additioMil  seal  to  Mary's 
partisans  in  England  ;^  and  eirea  a^n  oC  ibe  moat  oppo- 
«it^  parties  began  to  cry  aloud  for  some  aeMkmant  of  the 
succession.  These  humours  broke  out  wtik  great  vehe* 
mence  in  a  new  sessioiji  of  pariiaasent  held  after  sii^ 
sothSept  prorogationis.     The  house  of  peers,  which  had 


meat.  '^  forbome  to  touch  on  this  delicate  point,  here  took  the 
lead ;  and  the  house  of  commons  soon  after  imitated  the 
zeal  of  the  lords.  Molineux  opened  die  matter  in  the 
lower  house,  and  proposed  that  the  queation  of  the  suc- 
cession and  that  of  supply  should  go  hand  in  hand  ;  as  if 
it  were  intended  to  constrain  the  queen  to  a  compliance 
Vith  the  request  of  her  parliament.^  The  courtiers  endea* 
voured  to  elude  the  debate :  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  tcdd  the 
house,  that  he  had  heard  the  queen  positively  affirm,  that, 
for  the  good  of  her  people,  she  wi«  detertnined  to  marry. 
Secretary  Cecil  and  sir  Francis  KnoUys  gave  dieir  testis 
xnpny  to  the  same  purpose ;  as  did  also  sir  Ambrose  Cave, 
chancellor  of  the  dutchy,  and  sir  Edward  Rogers,  comp- 
troller of  the  household*"*  Elizabeth's  ambitious  and 
masculine  character  was  so  well  known  that  few  members 
^ve  any  credit  to  this  intelligence ;  and  it  was  considered 
merely  as  an  artifice,  by  which  she  endeavoured  to  retract 
that  positive  declaration,  which  she  had  made  in  the  be- 
ginning of  her  reign,  that  she  meant  to  live  and  die  a 
virgin,  Tbe  ministers,  therefore,  gained  nothing  far^r 
by  this  piece  of  policy,  than  only  to  engage  the  hottsi^  for 
the  sake  of  decency,  to  join  the  question  of.  the  quieen's' 
marriage  with  that  of  a  settlement  of  the  crown;  and  the 
commons  were  proceeding  with  great  atme«^icss  m  the* 
debate,  ^d  bad  even  appointed  a  committee  ta  confer 
with  the  lorcls^  when  jexpress  orders  were  brought  tbem 
from  Eli^Labeth  not  to  proceed  farther  in  the  matter* 
Cecil  told  them»  that  she  pledged  to  the  house  the  word 
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mj^mammi  for  iStut  mmetiAtf  of  her  mttatkniH  t6  mairy  $    CifAP. 
durtitlie  fi|qxHmnient'Of  a  succeas^  would  be  attended  ^^-^^^^ 
widi  great  ckmger  to  lier  perscm?  that  riie  herself  had     15^5^ 
iMMk  expeviattee,  during  ike  rei|;n  of  her  sister,  how^  much 
tamt  WW  ttmaHy  paid  to  - 1^  Mxt  hair^  and  what  dan* 
geroasar-  sactifiees  men  were  commonly  disposed  to  •  malce 
aS  their  pfeaent  duly  to*  dieir  future  prospects ;  and  that 
she  was  dHHrefare  detemuwd  to  delay,  till  a  more  proper 
opportonily,  Am  deciaion  of  that   important  question.'^ 
The  house  was  not  satisfied  with  these  reasons,  and  stitt 
less  with  die  comnsaBd,  prohifaitiiig  them  all  debate  on  the 
aubfact.     Faol  Weatwortfa,  a  spirited  member,  went  so 
/ar  as  to  qoeatioii  wheth^  suek  a  prohibition  were  not  an 
in£ringemeBt  of  the  liharties  asd  privileges  of  the  house.^ 
S<mie    even  ventured  to  vkriate  that  profound  respect 
wiiich  had  hitherto  been  preserved  to  the  qileeni   and 
they  affirmed  that  she  was  bound  in  du^,  not  only  to 
provide  for  the  happiness  of  her  subjects  during  her  own 
life,  but  also  to  pay  regard  to  their  future  security,  by 
fixing  a  successor;   diat,  by  an  opposite  conduct,  she 
showed  herself  the  stepmother,  not  the  natural  parent,  of 
her  people,  and  would  seem  desirous,  that  England  should 
no  longer  subsist  dian  she  should  enjoy  the  glory  and 
satisfaction   of  governing  it|    diat  none   but   timorous 
princes,  or  tyrants,  or  fiundieartad  womfcn,  ever  stood  in 
fear  of  their  successors;  and  that  the  affections  of  the 
people  were  a  firm  and  impregnable  rampart  to  every 
sovereign,  who,  laying  aside  all  artifice  or  byends,  had 
courage  and  magnanimity  to  put  his  whole  trust  in  that 
honourable  and  sure  defence.^     The  queen,  hearing  of 
these  debates,  sent  for  the  speaker,  and  after  reiterating 
her  former  prohibition,  she  bade  him  inform  the  house, 
that  if  any  member  remained  still  unsatisfied,  he  might 
appear  before  A»  ptivy  council,  and  there  give  his  rea* 
aans*^^    As  the  members  showed  a  disposition,  notwith* 
atandmg  these  peremptory  orders,  still  to  proceed  upon 
the  ipicsllon,  EUzabedi  thought  proper  by  a  message  to 
fevcAe  them,  and  to  allow  the  house  liberty  of  debate/ 
They  were  so  mollified  by  this  gracious  condescension, 
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CHAP,    diat  Atf  dienotfettfi  eondttolfed  Aft 

^^^^^P^  calmness  and  temper;  «m1  diejr  Miea  voted  bw  a  ••ppiji^ 
ise7.     ^  ^^  levied  at  three  paymenti^  of  aaubaid^ind  b  iAecstbi 

^^•A'  widiout  annezittg  an^  cenditiDn  so  it.  Tho-  qmoift 
after  dissolved  die  parKniMtt,  and  told  thMi^lvith 
sharpness  in  die  •  conckision,  tiMtt  dMsr  piooeecbaga  ha4 
contained  much  dissimtdatiott  and  artifioes  diat^  aJadar 
the  plausible  pretences  of  aaaniage  and  sacoaaaM>a»  «MBy 
of  them  covered  very  malevoleBt  iatiitioas  towaida  her/ 
but  that,  however,  she  reaped  tfaia  advaaiage  ftam  die 
attempts  of  dicse  men,  that  she  conld  now  diatiaginal 
hct  friends  from  her  eaeoiies*  ■  ^  But  do  you  thsak^** 
added  she,  ^  that  I  am  nnmiadfal  c£  ]Pomr  fittute  sectiriC)F^ 
*^  or  will  be  negligent  in  setding  tbe  sacccasion  i  That  ii 
^^  the  chief  object  of  my  concern ;  as  I  kaov  myself  t»  be 
'^  liable  to  m<Mrtality.  Or  do  you  apptthcad  that  I  meaat 
^^  to  encroach  on  your  liberties  i  No :  it  was  never  my 
^^  meaning;  I  only  intended  to  stop  you  hisfoic  ywx  ap** 
^^  proached  the  precipice*  All  things  have  their  timej 
^^  and  though  you  may  be  blessed  with  a  sovereign  more 
^^  wise  or  more  learned  thaa  I^  yet  I  assure  jrott,  that  110 
'^  one  wiU  ever  ruk  over'you,  who  shall  be  more  carefid 
^^  of  your  safety.  And  therefore,  benceforward,  whether 
^  I  live  to  see  the  like  assembly  or  no,  or  whoever  holds 
^^  the  reins  of  government,  let  me  warn  you  to  beware  of 
^  provoking  your  sovereign's  patience,  so  fisr  as  you  have 
^^  done  mine*  But  I  shall  now  conclude,  that,  notwithr 
^  standing  the  disgusts  .1  have  received  (for  I  mean  not 
^^  to  part  with  you  in  anger),  the  greater  part  of  you  may 
^^  assure  themselves  that  they  go  home  in  dieir  priaee's 
/'  good  graces."" 

Elisabeth  carried  farther  her  dignity  on  this  occa* 
sion*  She  had  received  the  subatdy  wichout  any  conditiMi 
but  as  it  was  believed  that  the  cammons  had  ffffma  hut 
that  gratuity  with  a  view  of  engaging  her  So  ykld  to  thmr 
requests,  she  thought  propor,  on  her  refusal,  v<duataraiy  ts 
remit  the  third  payment ;  and  she  said,  that  moaey^ia  her 
subjects'  purses  was  as  good  to  her  as  in  her  owa  exdiayer* 
But  though  die  queen  was  able  to  elude,  for  the 
present,  the  applications  of  parliament,  tbe  friends  of  the 
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m&.Me^m  iiiilk%li<d  everjr.day  ia  E^kf^m4*,  sMnd    (MAT. 
liamks^M^ilMiiics,  BUBf  of  whom  kept  a  tt easonable  ^^^|^ 
<mmB0f9mAeam  with  fair^  and  worn  ready  to  rise^  at  h»     ^^^^ 
fWwniapdi^  tlia  coiitt  ittalf  f»£  £teabeth.waa  fiiU  of  her 
4Nn»wed  pavtiMmSi     Hm^  diri:«  «f  Norfolk,  the  eark  of 
Imicem^^  Pettbr^fce,  Bedfordf  Nordiiwibei4aiid,  sir  Ntcb« 
olas  ThrofOiortQii,  and  moit  of  tlie  conaiderable  men  in 
Msuf^btmA,  exoept  Cecil,  seeased  xoaviaced  of  the  necessity 
of  dtdamg  her  dia-  auaceas^.     None  but  the  nMHff  zeal* 
ous  pffotestMte  adhered  either  to  the  countess  of  Henford, 
or  to  her  aoat,  Eleanor  eiMinteas  ^  Cumberland'!  and  as 
the  aainiage  of  dbe  former  seemed  liaUe  to  some-objec* 
tions^  and  had  been  docfaved  >  invalid^  men  were  a^trmed^ 
etenoti  that  side,  with  the  prospect  of  new  di^iites  cfm* 
cernmg^  theaticoessiofflu     Mary's  behaviour  also,  so  mode^ 
rate  towaiPds  the  ^protestants,  and  so  gracious  towards  ail 
men,  had  pracursd  her  universal  respect  $^  and  the  public 
was  wiHIof  to  ascribe  any  imprudeiKcs,  into  which  she 
bad  fallen,  to  her  youth  and- inexperience^     But  ell  these 
ftuterkig  ]m>spects  w^e  blasted  by  the  aubs^quemt- inci- 
dents ;  where  her  egregioua  indiscretions,  shaH  I  say,  or 
strocioits  crimes,  threw  her  from  the  heigitt  of  her  pros* 
pmty,  and  inv^olved  hi^r  in^in£uny  ^ad  in  rain*. 

The  earl  of  Bothwel  tras  of  a  cpnaideraUe  family  and  Murder  or 
power  ill  Scotland ;  and  though  not  distinguished  by  any  ^^^^^^• 
adents  e«dier  of  a  civil  or  Itfitnry  natui^  he  had  made  a 
fi^re  in  Aat  party, » which  ^pf^oaed  the  t  grea^ieas  of  the 
eeui  i>£  S^urray^  and  tl^  more  rigid' re£c»rmers«  He  was 
a  man  of  profligatse  manners;  hadrinv(dved  his  opuknt 
fortune  in  great  debts;  and  even  reduced  hlnisclf  to 
beggary  by  his  profuse  expenses  :^  and  s€^med  to  h4l,ve 
no  resource  but  in  desperate  counsels  and  cntcfp^ses*  He 
had'been  accused  more  dian  once  of  (in  a^empt  to  assas- 
jfaiate  Afnrrny ;  and  &ou^  the  frequ^ol^  of  these  accu* 
stiiciis  on  all  sidea  diminish  somewhat  ^e  4redk  due  to 
any  particular  imputation,  shty  prove  suficiendy.  the  pre* 
valence  of  tteit .  detestable  practice  in  Scotland,  and  may 
lathat  view  serve  to  render  such  rumours  the  morcr 
otedible.     This  man  had  of  late  acquired  the  favour  and         ' 

n  Hajntes,  p.  4i^44S.  .  \r  Mcltil,  p.  55,  H,  H.  x.  KeHh^  p.  2*P. 
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CHAF.    entire  eonftdhmce  of  Maly;  and  afl  her  nietMiw  wise 
XXXIX.  diy^t^^i  by  h^  ftdvke  and  authority.     Risporta  w«te 


1567.      ^read  of  more  particular  inlftmaeies  between  theni ; '  «nd 

these  reports  gamed   ground  from   the   continuance  ot 

rather  increase  <>f  her  hatred  towards  her  husband  J   Thit 

young  prince  was  reduced  to  such  a  fttaileof  despetMioOf 

fe^  the  neglects  whieh  he  underwent  "from  his  queen  -aatd 

the  courtiers,  that  he  had  once  resolved  to  §y  setffMy 

into  FraAte  or  Spain,  and  had  even  provided  a  vessel  licnr 

that  purpose.'>'    Some  of  die  most-  eonsideraMe  nobHity^ 

mi  the  other  himd,  observing  her  rooted  aversion  to  him, 

had  proposed  some  expedients  for  a  divorce ;  and  though 

Mary  is  said  to  have  spoken  honourably  on  the  occasion, 

w»A  to  have   embraced  the  proposal  no  farther  duui  it 

should  be  found  consistent  with  her  own  honour  aoad  fa^ 

son's  legitimacy,*  men  were  inclined  to  believe  that  the 

difficulty  of  finding  proper  means  for  effecting  that  pur« 

pose,  was  the  real  cause  of  laying  aside  all  fardier  thoughts 

of  it.     So  far  were  the  suspicions  agaitist  her  carried, 

that  when  Henry,  di^outaged  with  the  con^nual  proofs" 

6f  her  hatred,  left  the  court  and  retired  to  Glasgow,  an 

illness  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  with  which  he  was 

seized  immediately  on  ^is  airtival  iw  that  place,  was  nm* 

versaUy  ascribed  by  her  enemies  to  a  dose  of  poiscMi, 

which  it  was  pretended,  she  had  administered  to  him. 

WttiXE  frfHairs  were  in  this  situation,  all  dicme  who 
wisfhed  ^ell  to  her  character,  or  to  public  tranquiUily, 
were  extremely  pleased,  And-  somewhat  surprised  to  hedf 
that  ^  friendship  was  again  conciliated  between  themi 
that  she  had  taken  a  journey  to  Glasgow  on  purpose  to 
visit  hiih  during  his  sickness, .  that  she  behaved  towards 
him  with  greM  'tenderness,  that  she  had  bmught  him 
along  with  her,'  and  that  she  appeared  thencefbrth  deter* 
mined  to  Hvo  withr  htm  on  a  fdotiiig  more  suiftable  to  th^ 
connexions  between  them.  Henry,  naturally  uxdriottSi 
and  not  distrusting  this  suddm  reconciliation,  put  hinis^ 
implicitly  into  her  hands,  and  attended  her  to  Edinburgli* 
She  lived  in'  the  palace  of  Holy-rood-house  j  but  as  Hat 
situation  of  the  pkce  was  low,  and  the   concourse  of 

y  Melvil,.p.  68.  77.     ,      z  Keith,  p.  345—348. 
%  Cam(ten,  p,  404.    Gn•dftU^s  Queen  Msrry,  vol.  ii-  p.*  fll7. 
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•MO^fr  alieiit  the  ednrt  was  nec€6saiikr  afeiended  with  (MkT* 
Boic6)  whtek  might  distarb  him  in  his  present  infirm  state  ^V^.^ 
mf  hesdtb,  thsse  reaacms  were  aaeig;ned  for  fitting  up  an  15^ 
apartment  for  him  in  a  solitary  fapuae^  at  some  distance 
eslied  the  .  Kirk  of .  Field.  Maryfa^re  ga;ire  him  marks 
of  kiadness.and  attachment;  she  conversed  cordially  wiA 
bun  ;.  and' she  lay  some  mghts  in  a  room  below  his ;  but 
on  the.  ninth  of  February,  she  told  him,  that  she  would 
pfl^s  Aati  nig^in  the  pafaiee,  because  the  marriage  of  one 
crfher  sez!inmls.was  there  to  be  celebrated  in  her  presence* 
iLb«ut  two  o'clock  in  die  mDmiag  the  whpk  town  was 
much'  smarmed-  at  hearing  a-great  noise ;  and  was  stsU 
more  astonished,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  noise 
csme  from  the  king's  honse^  wbich  was  bloiwn  up  by  gun^ 
powder ;  ibiil  his  dead  body  was  found  at  some  distance 
in.  a>neigbbpurmg  field ;  and  that  no  marks  either  of  fice, 
ecmtimoB,  or  violence,  appeared  upon  iu^ 

No  doubt  could  .be  entertained  but  Henry  was  mur- 
dered ;  and  general  c<mjecture  soon  pointed  towards  the 
earl  of  Bothwel  as  the  audior  of  the  crime*^  But  as  his 
favour  with  Mary  was  visiUe,  and  his -power  gpreat,  no 
one  ventured  to  declare  <^nly  his  semisckents;  and  aU 
men  remained  in  silrace  and  mute  astonishment.  Voices, 
however,  were  heard  in  the  streets,  during  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  proclaiming  Bothwel,. and  even  Maiy  herself, 
|o  be  murderers  of  the  king ;  bills  were  secretly  affixed 
on  the  walls  to  the  same  purpose ;  offers  were  made  that, 
upon  giving  proper  securities,  his  guilt  should  be  openly 
pmvfod.  But  after  one  proclamation  from  the  court, 
((Bering  a.  rewsurd  aiwl  indemnity  to  any  one  that  would 
discover  the  author  of  that  viUany,  greater  vigilance  was 
onployed  in  searching  out  the  spreaders  of  the  Ubels  and 
reports .  against  Bothwel  and  the  que^n,  th|m  in  tracing 
the  eon^ivers  of  th^  king's  assassinatiQP»  or  detecting  the 


was  imagined  that  Henry  had  been  strangled  befbre  the  house  was 

.  up.    But  this  Aippeaition  ia  eontndieted  by  the  oonfieaiio/i  of  the  crimt- 

aod  there  is  no  necessity  to  admit  it  iu  order  to  account  for  the  condition 

;  body.    There  are  many  instances  that  men's  lives  have  been  saved  wh9 

neen  blown  up  in  ships.    Had  Henry  fiallen  on  water  he  had  not  probably 

jcn  killed.  p  Melvil^  p.  78.    CalMda,  p.  136.  d  Anderson's  Collep* 

ions,  vol.  ii.  p.  38.  vol.  iv.  p.  167,  168.    Spotswood,  i>.  200.    Keitli,  p.  374. 
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CHAR  The  eurl  <tf  Lenox^  who  liired  at  a  di«lftiMe  firoa 

'   courts  in  poverty  and  contempt,  was  roused  by  the  repent 


ud7.  ^^  ^^^  son's  murder,  and  wroto  to  the  quaan,  im^oriag 
apeedy  juatiee  against  the  assassins;  among  whom  he 
named  the  earl  of  BoAwid,  sir  James  Bodlhor,  and  GiHim 
Balfour  his  brother,  David  Chalmers,  and  four  others  of 
the  queen's  hoitwdiiild ;  aD  of  them  persons  who  had  foeen 
mentioned  in  the  bills  affixed  to  die  walls  at  fidii^if^/ 
AI^  took>his  demand  of  ^eedy  jsttstaee-in  a  veiy  literd 
sense;  and  allowing  only  fifteen  days  for  the  eaamtnarion 
of  this  important  aftnr,  she  sent  a  citation  to  Lenejt, 
requiring  him  to  appear  in  coart,  and  prov«  his  chsn*ge 
against  BotbweL'  This  nohleman,  aseaawhile,  andaU  tii^ 
pther  persons  accused  by  Lenox,  enjoyed  their  fuU  lih^tj^ 
.  fiothwel  himself  was  conunually  sunroimded  widli  armed 
men  ;^  took  his  |^ee  in  council ;'  lived  during  some  time 
in  the  hou^e  with  Mary  ;^  and  seemed  to  possess  all  Ms 
wonted  confidence,  and  familiarity  with  her.  Even  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  a  pfaice  of  great  consequence-  in  this 
critical  time,  was  intrusted  to  him,  and  under  him,  to  his 
creature  sir  Jan^ea  Balfour,  who  had  himself  been  puUicly 
^charged  as  an  accomplice  in  the  king's  murder*^  Lienox, 
who  had  come  as  far  as  Stirling,  with  a  view  of  appearing 
at  the  trial,  was  informed  of  all  these  circumstances ;  and 
reflecting  on  the  small  train  which  attended  him,  he  began 
to  -  enbertain  very  just  apprehensions  from  the  pow^, 
insolence,  and  temerity , of  his.  enemy.  He  wrote  to  Mary, 
desiring  that  the  day  of  trial  might  be  prorogued;  and 
ixmjured  her,  by  all  the  regard  which  she  bore  to  her  own 
honour,  to  employ  more  leisure  and  deliberation  in  deter- 
imining  a  <|uestion  of  such  extreme  moment. °*  No  regard 
Hvas  paid  to  his  application :  The  jury  was  enclosed,  ef 
ivhich  the  earl  of  Caithness  was  chanedllor ;  and  Ao^ 
LenoX)  foreseeing  this  precipitation,  had  ordered  Cvnimiag^ 
ham,  one  of  his  retinue,  to  appear  in  court,  and  protepSfi 
in  his  name,  against  the  acquittal  of  the  criminal,  die  jtuf 
proceeded  to  a  verdia.'"   The  verdict  was  such  as  behoved 

^      e  Keith,  p.  372.    Anderson,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.  f  Keith,  p.  373.  g  Ibid. 
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tibwoBi  to  (f»^  Wfaete.  Msljb«r  accuser  nor  witneBd  appeared ;    chap. 
md  Bockwel  was  absolved  from  the  Jkiag's  murder*     The   ^^^^^' 
jiwry,  hwEevey,  apftt^b^nsfire  that  their  vardict  would  give      ^^^ 
great '  seandal^  and  perhaps  expose  them  afterwards  to  isthApni. 
SQMiiff.dtingfry  esitered  a  protest,  in  which  they  represented 
the  i^scessi^  of  their  proceedings*^     It  is  remarkable, 
libat  die  indictment  was  laid  against  .Bothwel  for  commiti> 
ti&g^  the  crime  on  the  ninth  of  February,  not  the  -tenth^    ; 
the  real,  day  on  whidi  Henry  was  assassinatedii^     The 
interpretation  generally  put  upon  thisernn-,  too  gross,  it 
was  thought,  to  have  proceeded  from  nnstake,  was^  that 
the  8e<^et  council,  by  whom  Mary  was   governed,  not 
tru^ing  entirely  to  precipitation,  violence,  tmi  authmi^ 
had  provided  this  plea,   by  which  riiey  ensured,  at  all 
adve^ures,  a  plausible  pretence  for  acquitting  BotfaweU 

Two  days  after  this  extraordinary  transaction,  a  pari' 
Ikimeiit  waa  held ;  and  though  the  verdict  in  £stvour  of 
QothweLwas  attended  with  such  circumstances  as  wrongly 
confirmed^  rather  than  diminished,  the  general  opinion  of 
his  guilt,  he  was  the  person  chosen  to*  carry  the  royal 
sceptre  on,  the  first  meeting  of  the  national  aslBembly.?  In 
this  parliament,  a  rigorous  act  was  made  against  those 
who  set  up  defamatory  bills;  but  no*  notice- was  taken  of 
the  king's  murder/  The  favour  which  Mary  openly 
bore  to  Bothwel,  kept  every  one  in  awe ;  and  the  effects 
of  this  terrGr  appeared  more  plainly  in  another  transact 
tien,.  which  ensued  immediately  upon  the  disscduticm  ot 
the  parliament*  A  bond  or  association  was  framed ;  in 
which  die  subscribers,  after  relating  the  acquittal  of  Both* 
wel  by  a  legal  trial,  and  mentioning  a 'farther  ofer,  which 
he  had  made  to  prove  his  innocence  by  mn^e  combat^ 
pblige  themselves,  in  case  any  person  should  afterwards 
impfiM  to  him  the  king's  murder,  to  defend  him  with 
their  whole  power  against  such'  calumniators*  After  this 
pvomisf ,  which  implied  no  great  assurance  in  Bothwel  of 
hi%  own  innocence,  the  subscribers  mentioned  die  neces* 
sity  of  their  queen's  marriage,  in  order  to  support  the 
government;  and  they  recommended  Bothwel  to  her  as 

o  Spotswood»  p.  201.    Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  ^3.  p  Keith^  p.  375.    An-  I 
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2^  fusTosrap  wmLh^. 

CHAP,  a  kuftbttncU^  Hiis  paper  was  Buhscnfaed'  bjr  all  the  €«h 
^^[?^1V  sideraUe  nobility  t^re  pvoica^  In  a  .jconntvy  dtvidbd 
tad7.  ^y  violent  factions,  such  a  concHTteace  in  £ntoiir.of  aac 
14th  ApriL  nobleman,  nowise  distinguished  abwe  &a  rast^  «aeept  hy 
his  flagitious  conduct,  could  nevcff  have  bem  idhtainrd^Aid 
not  every  one  beeni  certain,  at  least* firmfy  petaiiaded,  that 
Mary  was  fuEy  determined  on  this  measure.^  Nor  wo«U 
such  a  jmotive  have  sufficed-  to  inftuenee  aiea,  .comaaoniy 
so  stubborn  .and  intractable,  had  they  not  been  ukxm  h^ 
sin-prne,  been  ignorant  ci  each  other's  sentiaaettts,  and 
overawed  by  the  piesoit  power  of  the  court,  and  by  .die 
apprefaensimis  of  fartlwr  vii^ence,  Irom^  persons  so  Iktk 
governed  by  any  principles  of  iKmowr  and  humanity. 
JElven  with  all  these  circuniatan|:es,  the ,  subscriptacm  t» 
diis  paper  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  reproach  to*  the 
nation* 

The  subsequent  measures  of  Bothwel  wercvequally 
precipitate  and  audacious*  Mary  having  gone  to  Stilting 
to  pay  a  visit  to  her  son,  he  assembled  a  body  of  ei^ 
hundred  h«Mise,.  on  pretenee  of  pursmng  some  robbers  on 
24th  April.' iiie  borders,  and  having  waylaid  her  on  her.  return,  lie 
seized  her  penon  near  Edinburgh,  and  carried  her  to 
Dunbar,  widi  9n  avowed  design  of  forcing*  her  to  yieU 
to  his  purpose*  Sir  James  Mdvil,  one  of  her  retinue, 
was  carried  along  with  her,  and  says  not,  tlmt  he. saw  any 
signs  of  reluctance  or  constraint :  He  was  even  informed, 
as  he  tells  us,  by  BothwePs  officers,  that  the  whole  trans^ 
actiou  was  managed  in  concert  with  her*^  .A  wonun, 
indeed, -of  diat  spirit  and.  resolution,  which  is  acknow^ 
ledged  to  belong  to  Mary,  does  not  usually,  on  these 
occasions,  give  such  marks  of  opposition  to  r^ai  violence, 
as  <an  appear  anywise  doubtful  or  ambiguous*  Scmie  ef 
the  nobility,  however,  in  order  to  put  matters  to  farther 
trial,  sent  her  a  private  messi^ ;  in  which  they  told  heii 
that  if,  in  reality,  ^e  lay  under  force,  they  would  use^aU 
their  efforts  to  rescue  her.  Her  answer  was,  that.sl^ 
had  indeed  been  carried  to  Dunbar  by  violence,  but  ev^ 
smce  her  arrival  had  been  so  well  treated,  that  she  wil- 
lingly remained  with  Bothwel."^  No  one  gave  himself 
* 

8  Keith,  p.  381.  *  See  note  [N]  ftt  the  end  of  the  volume, 
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ikammtotlh  any  ccmceni  to  relieve  her  from  a  eaptivitf  ,  OfUP.  " 
ymidch  was  believed  to  -  proceed  entirely  from  her  own.  ^^^!5\ 
s^rolntioa  and  c6attivaiic«»  ^^^ 

Tms  ummial  conduct  was  at  first  ascribed  to  Mscty^s 
sense  of  the<infiBUAy  attending   her  purposed  marriage; 
and  bar  desire  of  finding  some  cc^ur  to  gloss  over  die 
^rvegolarity  of  her  conduct*     But  a  pardon,   given  to 
Aotkwel  a  few  dsuft  after,  made  the  public  carry  their 
eox^ectures   somewhat  farther*     In   this  deed,  Bodiwel 
received  a  pardon  for  the-  violence  committed  on  the 
qleen's  person;  and  for,  ali  ifther  crimes:    A  clause,  by 
vitich  the  murder  of  the  king  was  indirectly  forgiven. 
^Hie  rape  was  then  conjectured  to  have  been  oidy  a  con-  . 
trivance,  in   <»'der  to    afford  a  pretence   for  indirecdy 
ignnitdng  a  crime,  <^  which  it  would  have  appeared  scan- 
dalous to  make  openly  any  mention*^ 
i  :    Thj^ss  events  passed  with  such  rapidity,  that  men 
hftdno  leisure  to  admire  sufficiently  one  ineident,  when 
they  were  .suiprised  with  a  new  one  equally  rare  and 
HBOommon*  There  stilly  however,  remamed  one  difficulty, 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  foresee  how  the  queen  and  Bodi- 
jwel,  determined  as  they  were  to  execute  their  shameful 
purpose,  could .  find  expedients  to  overcome*     The  man 
who  had  procured  the  subscription  of  the  nobility,  recom" 
mending  him  as  a  husband  to  the  queen,  and  who  ha^ 
ac^ed.tbis  seeming  violence  on  her  person,  in  order  to 
force  her  consent,  had  been  married  two  years  before  to 
another  woman ;  to  a  wom^m  of  merit,  of  a  noble  family, 
mter  to  the  earl  of  Hundey.     But  persons  blinded  by 
passion,  and  infatuated  with  crimes,  soon  shake  off  all 
appearance  of.  decency.     A  suit  was   commenced  for  a 
i^vorce  betweoi  Bodiwel  and  his  wife;  and  this  suit  .was 
^pisaed  at  the  same  instant  in  two  different,   or  rather 
.c^iposate,  eoucts ;  in  the  court  of  the  archbishop  of  St. 
lAncbrewsy  which  was  popish,  and  governed  itself  by  the 
eanonlaw;  and  in  the  new  consistorial  or  oommissariot 
court,  which  was  protestant,  and  was  regulated  by  the 
..principles  of  the  reformed  teachers.     The  {dca^  advanced 
in  each  court,  was  so  calculated  as  to  suit  the  principles 
which  there  prevailed:     In  the   archbishop's  court,  the 

X  Anderson,  vol.  ir.  partSL  p.  61. 
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CHAP,  pretence  of  conaimguliiity  was  eti^loyed,  because  Bolbmi 
xxxix.  ^^  related  to  his  wife  in  the  fourth  degree ;.  in  the  com^ 
^^^j  mbsariot  courts  the  accusation  of  adultery  was  made  uae 
of  against  him.  The  parties  too,  who  apflied  for  ih» 
divorqe,  were  different  in  the  di^rent  coiisls:.  Bothvel 
was  the  person  who  sued  in  the  former  |  his  wife  in  the 
latter*  And  the  suit  in  both  courts  was  opened,  pleaded^ 
examined,  and  decided  with  the  utmost  precipitatiaiij 
and  a  sentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced  in  four  dajw*'-  • 
.  Tii£.div<»rce  beivg  thus  obtained,  it  was  thought  pix^ 
per  that  Mary  should  be  conducted  ta  Edinburgh,  and 
should  there  ^pear  before  the  courts  t>f  judicature,  and 
should  acknowledge  herself  restored  to  entire  freedom* 
This  was.  understood  to  be  contrived  in  a  view  of  obvia* 
ting  all  doubts  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  her  marriage^ 
Orders  were  then  given  to  publish  in  the  church  the  banns 
between  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Orkney ;  £or  ^t.  waa 
the  title  which  he  now  bore ;  and  Craig,  a  minister  of 
Edinburgh,  was  applied  to  for  that  purpose*  This  deis 
gyman,  not  content  with  having  refused  compUanoe,  puh-t 
licly  in  his  sermons  condemned  the  marriage,  and  ex- 
horted all  who  had  access  to  the  queen  to  give  her  theic 
advice  against  so  scandalous  an  alliance.  B^c^  called 
before  the  council,  to  answer  for  this  liberty,  he  showed  a 
courage  which  might  cover  all  the  nobles  with  shame,  on 
account  of  their  tameness.  and  servility.  He  said,  that, 
by  the  rules  of  the  church,  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  being  c<hi- 
victed  of  adultery,  could  not  be  permitted  to  marry  ;. that 
the  divorce  between  him  and  his  former  wife  was  plainly 
procured  by  collusion,  as  appeared  by  the  precipitation  of 
the  sentence,  and  the  sudden  conclusion  of  his  marriage 
with  the  queen ;  and  that  all  tlie  suspicions  whidh  pre- 
vailed, with. regard  to  the  king's  murder,  and  the  qu^en'^ 
concurrence  in  the  former  rape,  would  thence  receive  un^ 
doubted  con&mation.  He  therefore  exhorted  Bothwi^ 
who  was  present,  no  longer  to  persevere  in  his  present 
criminal  enterprises ;  and  turning  his  dbcourse  to  otfaef 
counsellors,  he  charged  them  to  /employ  all  their  infli^nce 
with  the  queen,  in  order  to  divert  her  from  a  measure 
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^Itieh  would  load  her  with  eternal  infamy  and  dishonour.  CHAP. 
Not  $ft<3sfied  even  with  this  admonition,  he  took  the  first  ^^p,^-^^ 
opportunity  of  informing  the  public  from  the  pulpit,  of  the  ijg^ 
whole  transaction,  and  expressed  to  them  his  fears,  that, 
tiotwithstanding  all  remonstrances,  their  sovereign  was 
^11  obstimtely  bent  on  her  fatal  purpose.  "  For  himself," 
he  said,  ^^  he  had  already  discharged  his  conscience,  and 
♦*^  yet  again  would  take  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  that 
^^  he  tibhorred  and  detested  that  marriage,  as  scandalous 
^^  and  hateftil  in  the  sight  of  niadkind :  But  since  th^ 
*'  'great,  ashe  perceived,  either  by  their  flattery  or  silence, 
^'gave  countenance  to  the  measure,  he  besought  the  faith- 
^  fuLto  pray  fervently  to  the  Almighty^  that  a  resolution, 
*'  taken  contrary  to  all  law,  reason,  and  good  conscience, 
might,  by  the  divine  blessing,  be  tui*ned  to  the  comfort 
and  bctfiefit  of  the  church  and  kingdom.''  These  speeches 
offended  the  court  extremely ;  and  Craig  was  anew  sum- 
moned before  the  council,  to  answer  for  his  temerity  in 
Aus  passing  the  bounds  of  his  comniissrion.  But  he  told 
diem,  that  the  bounds  of  his  commission  were  the  word 
of  God,  good  laws,  and  natural  reason ;  and;  were  the 
queen's  marriage  tried  by  any  of  these  standards,  it  would 
iippear  infamous  and  dishonourable,  and  would  be  so 
Esteemed  by  the  whole  world.  "The  council  were  so 
overawed  by  this  heroic  behaviour  in  a  private  clergy- 
raati,  that  they  dismissed  him  without  farther  censure  or 
pimi^tnent.' 

But  though  this  transaction  might  have  recalled  Both- 
wel  and  the  queen  of  Scots  from  their  infatuation,  and 
might  have  instructed  them  in  the  dispositions  of  the  peo* 
pie,  as  well  as  in  their  own  inability  to  oppose  them ;  they  \ 
were  artill  resolute  to  rush  forward  to  their  own  manifest 
destru6ti<Hi. 

The  marriage  was  solemnized  by  the  bishop  of  Ork-  q^^^^' 
ney,  a  protestant,  who  was  afterwards  deposed  by  the  Scots  mar- 
dhu««h  for  his  scandalous  compliance.     Pew  of  the  no-  "^J 
bitit^  appeared  at  the  ceremony :  They  had  most  of  them, 
dithefr  from  shame  or  fear,  retired  to  their  own  houses. 
The  French  ambassador,  Le  Croc,  ah  aged  gentleman  of 
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CHAP,    honour  and  character,  could  not  be  prevailed  on,  tliottgh 

^^^J^  a  dependent  of  the  house  of  Guise,  to  countenance  di(^ 

1567.     marriage  by  his  presence/     EKzabeth  remonstrated,  by 

'   friendly  letters  and  messages,  against  the  marriage  :**  The 

court  of  France  made  like  opposition ;  but  Mary,  though 

on  all  other  occasions  she  was  extremely  obsequious  to  tte 

advice  '  of  her  relations  in  that  country,  was  here  xietet^ 

mined  to  pay  no  regard  to  their  opinion. 

The  news  of  these .  transactions,  being  carried  t<r 
foreign  countries,  filled  Europe  with  amazement,  and 
threw  infamy,  not  only  on  the  principal  actors  in  them,  but 
also  on  the  whole  nation,  who  seemed  by  thetr  sttbmiMion 
and  silence,  and  even  by  their  declared  approbation,  to 
give  their  sanction  to  these  scandalous  practices*^  Tbie 
Scots,  who  resided  abroad,  met  with  such  reproaches, 
that  they  durst  nowhere  appear  in  public ;  and  they  earn- 
estly  exhorted  their  countrymen  at  home  to  free  them  frooi 
the  public  odium,  by  bringing  to  condign  punishment  ^ 
authors  of  such  atrocious  crimes*  This  intellige&ce,  wicb 
a  little  more  leisure  for  reflection,  roused  men  from  Aetr 
lethargy ;  and  the  rumours  which,  from  the  very  begid- 
ning,^  had  been  spread  against  Mary,  as  if  she  had  concur- 
red in  the  king's  murder,  seemed,  now,  by  the  subsequent 
transactions,  to  have/  feceived  a  strong  confirmation  and 
authority.  It  was  every  where  said,  that  even  though  no 
particular  and  direct  proofs  had  as  yet  been  pronounced 
of  the  queen's  guilt,  the  whole  tenor  of  her  late  conducf; 
was  sufficient,  not  only  to  beget  suspicion,  but  to  produce* 
entire  conviction  agsunst  her :  That  her  sudden  resolution 
of  being  reconciled  to  her  husband,  whom  bef<M*e  she  had 
long  and  justly  hated :  her  bringing  him  to  court,  from 
which  she  had  banished  him  by  neglects  and  rigoura  ;  lier 
fitting  up  separate  apartments  for  him;  were  aU  of  them 
circumstances  which,  though  trivial  in  themselves^  yetbe* 
ing  compared  with  the  subsequent  events,  bore  a  very  unfa* 
vourable  aspect  for  her :  That  the  least  which,  after  the 
king's  murder,  might  have  been  expected  in  her  situailiott, 
was  a  more  than  usual  caution  in .  her  measures,  and  an 
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e^ttrfivie  ans^iety  to  punish  the  real  stssas^sios*  in  order  to    CHAV. 
£r«e  Herwlf  from  all  reproach  and  su.spieion :    That  no  ,^^rJZ^ 
wpinsii^  who  had  any  regard  to  her  character,  would  allow      | ^^^^^ 
a  na^n,  publicly  accused  of  her  baseband's  murder,  so  much 
aa  |o  ae{)proach  her  presence,  far  less  give  him  a  share  in 
hmr  counaeUy  and  epdow  him  with  favour  and  authority : 
.That  an  acquittal,  merely  in  the  absence  of  accusers,  wass 
very  ill  fitted  to  satisfy  the.  public ;  especially  if  that  alh 
teace  proceeded  from  a  designed  precipitation  of  the  sen- 
t^onoe,  and  from  the  terror,  which  her  known  friendship  for 
ili^  criminal  had  infused  into  every  one :    That  the  very 
xi^xkl¥in  of  her  marriage  to  such  a  person,  in  such  cii^^ 
cumistances,  was  horrible ;  and  the  contrivances  of  extort*- 
Mg  a  co99en|  from  the  nobility,  and  of  conceiting  a  rape, 
w^ie  gross,  artifices,  more  proper  to  discover  her  guill: 
th^i.  prove  her  inno(;ence :    That  where  a  woman  thufi       ^ 
«bows  a  consciousness  of  merited  reprpach,  and,  instead  of 
cciive«ting,  provides  only  thin  glosses  to  cqver  her  excepr 
tiiooabW  conduct,  she  betrays  a  neglect  of  fame,  which 
must  either  be, the^eifect  or  the  cau^  of  the  most  sham^ 
ful  eiicarmities :  That  to  espouse  a  mail,  who  had,  a  few 
dagps  before,  he^en  so  scandalously  divorced  from  his  wife ; 
who,,  to  say  the  leasts  was  believed  to  have,,  a  few  mooilhs 
before,  assassinated  her  husband ;  was  so  contrary  t^  th« 
plaiaef  t  rudesi  o^  behaviour,  that  no  pretence  of  indiscre^ 
i^mion  impciwkfic^  could  account  for  such  a  cond^u^t; 
That  a  woman,  who,  so  ^oon  after  her  husband's  deaths 
thottSh  i^t  au^nded  with  any  extraordinary  circumstances^ 
contracts  a  marriage,  which  might  in   itself  be  the  most 
htamele^,  cannot  escape  severe   c^ensurej  but  one  who 
overlooks,  for  her  pleasure,  so  many  other  weighty  cpnsi^ 
derations,  was  equally  capable,  in  gratifying  her  s^fiftmt^^ 
to  ae^^et  every  regard  to  honour  and  to  humanity; .That 
Mary  was  not  ignorant  of  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
public,  with  regard  to  her  own  guilty  and  of  the  inferent 
ces  which  would  every  where  be  drawn  from  her  conduct  j 
a»d  therefore,  if  she  still  continued  to  pursue  measures 
wluch  gave  such  just  offence,  she  ratified  by  her  ax;tions^  ad 
much  as  she  ceiuld  by  the  most  formal  confession,  all  tha 
surmiaes  and  imputations  of  her  enemies :    TI|at  a  pria^c^ 
was  here  murdered  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  Bothwel 
V03L.  IV.  I  i 


CHAF.    alone  was  suspected  apd  accused ;  if  he  we9e  kiaoGes^ 
nothing  could  absolve  him,  either  in  Mary's  eyes  or  thtMft 


i5«r«  ^^  ^^^  public,  but  the  detection  and  conviction  of  the  reai 
assassin ;  yet  no  inquiry  was  made  to  that  purpose^'diough 
a  parliament  had  been  assembled ;  the  sovereign  and  wife 
were  here  plainly  siknt  from  guilt,  the  people  from 
terror.  That  the  only  circumstance  which  opposed  aS 
these  presumptions,  or  rather  proofs,  was  the  benignity 
and  goodness  of  her  preceding  behaviour,  which  seemi^d 
to  remove  her  from  all  suspicions  of  such  atrocious  inho* 
inanity;  but  that  the  characters  -of  men  were  extremely 
variable,  and  persons  guilty  of  the  worst  actions  were  not 
always  of  the  worst  and  most  criminal  dispositions :  That 
«  woman  who,  in  a  critical  and  dangerous  moment,  had 
sacrificed  her  honour  to  a  msm  of  abandoned  princqde, 
might  thenceforth  be  led  blindfold  by  him- to  the  commis* 
aion  of  the  most  enormous  crimes,  and  was  in  reality  no 
longer  at  her  own  disposal :  And  that,  though  one  suppo- 
6ition  was  still  left  tp  alleviate  her  blame,  namely,  that 
Bothwel,  presuming  on  her  affection  towards  him,  had  of 
himself  committed  the  crime,  and  had  never  communica- 
ted  it  to  her,  yet  3uch  a  sudden  and  passionate  love  to  a 
man,  whom  she  had  long  known,  couJd  not  easily  be  ac- 
counted for,  without  supposing  some  degree  of  preceding 
guilt;  and  as  it  appeared  that  she  was  not  afterwards  rer 
strainf  d,  either  by  shame  or  prudence,  from  incurr^ig  the 
highest  reproach  and  danger,  it  was  not  likely  that  a-sense 
of  duty  or  humanity  would  have  a  more  powerful  infri* 
ence  over  her. 

Ti7£s£  were  the  sentiments  which  prevailed  through- 
out ScQtland;  and  as  the  protestant  teachers,  who  had 
great  authority,  had  long  borne  an  animosity  to  Mary,  the 
opinion  of  her  guilt  was,  by  that  means,  the  more  widety 
diffused,  and  made  the  deeper  impr^essioti  on  the  people* 
Some  attempts  made  by  Bothwel,  and,  as  is  pretended, 
with  her  consent,  to  get  the  yoimg  prince  into  his  power, 
,  excited  the  most  serious  attention ;  and*  the  principal  no^ 
bility,  even  many  of  those  who  had  formerly  been  con« 
strained  to  sign  the  application  in  favour  of  Bothwei'$ 
|Siarria|;e,  jppt  at  Stirling,  and  formed  ap  association  fov 
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jifrtHsee^ng'Ae  prince^  and  punishing  the  king's  mtErderersu^   CHAP. 
Tftte  eari  of  Atihole  himsdtf,  a  known  catholic,  irad  the  first 


aisAor  of  this  cdnfedcracy :  The  earls  of  Argyle^  Mor-  jj^y^ 
ton,  Marre,  Glencaime,  the  lords  Boyd,  Lihdesey^  Hume^ 
Sen&ple,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange;  Tulibardine,  and  secretary 
Lidington,  entei^ed  zealouirly  into  it*  The  earl  of  Mur- 
ray, foreseeing  such  turbulent  times^  and  being  desirous 
to  keep  free  of  these  dangerous  factions.^  had,  some  time 
brfore^  desired  and  obtained  Mary's  permission  to  retire 
inte^  France. 

'Lord  Hume 'w^s  first  in  arms;  and^  leading  a  body^ Insuitci^ 
ef  eight  hundred  horse,  suddenly  environed  the  queen  of  g^JjJJ|j| 
Scots  and  Bbthwel  in  the  castle  of  Borthwic.  TTiey  found 
means  of  making' their  escape  to  Dunbar;  while  the  con^ 
federate  lords  were  assembling  their  troops  at  EcUnburgh^ 
and  taking  measures  to  effect  their  purpose*     Had  Both* 
wel  been  so  prudeht  as  to  keep  within  the  fortress  of  Dun-> 
bar,  his  demies  must 'have  dispersed  for  want  of  pay  and 
subsistence;  but  hearing  that  the  associated  lords  were 
fallen  into  distress,  he  was  so  rash  as  to  take  the  field,  and 
advance  towards  them.    The  armies  met  at  Garberry  Hill,  i5thJanf» 
about  six  miles  from  Edinburgh ;  and  Mary  soon  became 
sensible  that  her  own  troops  disapproved  of  her  cause^and 
were  averse  to  spill  their  blood  in  the  quarre|/     After 
seme  bravadoes  of  Bothwel,  ^^here  he  discovered  very  lit- 
tle colirage,  she  saw  no  resource  but  that  of  holding  a  con- 
ference with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  of  putting  herself, 
upon  some  general  promises^  into  the  hands  of  the  confe- 
derates.    She  was  conducted  to  Edinburgh,  amidst  the 
insults  of  the  populace  ;  who  reproached  her  with  her 
crimes ;  and  even  held  before  her  eyes,  which  way  soever 
she  turned,  a  banner,  on  which  were  painted  the  murder 
of  her  husband,  and  the  distress  of  her  infant  son.*  Mary, 
overwhelmed  with  her  calamities j  had  recourse  to  tears 
and  lamentations.     Meanwhile  Bothwel,  during  her  con- 
ference with  Grange,    fled  unattended  to  Dunbar;    and 
fitting  out  a  few  small  ships,  set  sail  for  the  Orkneys, 
where  he  subsisted  during  some  time  by  piracy.     He  wa^ 
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pursued  thither  by  Grange,  aiid  lifts  ship  was  taken,  witb 
several  of  his  8er\''ants,  who  afterwards  discovered  stt  tbe 
circumstances  of  die  king's  mtinler,  and  weie  plmiskd 
for  the  crime.^  Bothwel  himself  escaped  in  a  boat,  and 
found  means  to  get  a  passage  to  Denmark,  where  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  lost  his  senses,  and  died  miserably 
about  ten  years  after :  An  end  wofthy  of  his  flagttions 
conduct  and  behaviour. 

The  queen  of  Scots,  now  in  the  hands  of 'an  enraged 
faction,  met  with  such  treatment  as  a  sovereign  may  na- 
t\irally  expect  from  subjects  who  have  their  future  seca- 
rity  to  provide  for,  as  well  as  their  present  animosity  to 
gratify.  It  is  pretended,  that  she  behaved  widi  a  spitit 
rerv  little  suitable  to  her  condition,  avowed  her  inviola- 
ble  attachment  to  Bothwel,*  and  even  wrote  him  a  letter, 
which  the  lords  intercepted,  wherein  she  declared,  diat 
she  would  endure  any  extremity,  nay  resign  her  dignity  and 
crown  itself,  rather  than  relinquish  his  affections.^  The 
malcontents,  finding  the  danger  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed, in  case  Mary  should  finally  prevail,  thought  them- 
selves obliged  to  proceed  with  rigour  againlst  her;  and 
they  sent  her  next  day  under  a  guard  to  the  castle  of 
Lochlevin,  situated  in  a  lake  of  that  name.  Tbe  mistress 
of  the  house  was  mother  to  the  earl  of  Murray  5  and  as  she 
pretended  to  have  been  lawfully  married  to  the  late  kbg 
of  Scots,  she  naturally  bore  an  animosity  to  Mary,  and 
treated  her  with  the  utmost  harshness  and  severity* 

Elizabeth,  who  was  fully  informed  of  all  these 
incidents,  seemed  touched  with  compassion  towards  the 
unfortunate  queen ;  and  all  her  fears  and  jealousies  being 
now  laid  asleep,  by  the  consideration  of  that  ruin  and 
infamy  in  which  Mary's  conduct  had  involved  her,  she 
began  to  reflect  on  the  iiKtability  of  human  affairs,  the 
precarious  state  of  royal  grandeur,  the  danger  of  cncoa* 
raging  rebellious  subjects;  and  she  resolved  to  employ 
her  authority  for  alleviating  the  calamities  of  her  unhappy 
kinswoman.  She  sent  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  ambas- 
sador to   Scotland,   in  order  to  remonstrate  both  with 
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jliify^  Mid  fbe  astdciaitcid  l^rds ;  «ufed  she  gtt^  Mni  ms^ic;    CHAP. 

Ifaos^  wIMi,  tbittgb  mixed  with  bohm  hrf^  preteBskms,  ^^^[^ 

were  IteU  of  ikM  go^d  sense  whith  waft  90  natural  to  her,     ^^j, 

tt»d  of  that  genettwity-  wMcik  the  preseitt  i&tel^sting  con^ 

jimctiire  h&d  called  feithi    She  empowered  him  to  declare 

in  1m»  tiame  to  Mary,  that  the  kise  condiict  of  that  prin^ 

cess,  60  enorfooiis  Md  ktt  ^rery  respect  so  unjustifiable^ 

had  ^ven  her  the  highest  ofence ;  and  thou^  she  felt 

4ke  HioveMents  at  pity  towards  ker,  she  had>  onte  deter* 

Malted  toever  to  interpose  in  her  affairs,  either  bjr  sbdvice 

or  assistunce,  but  to  abandon  her  entirely,  as  a  person 

triiose  condition  was  totally  desperate,  and  honour  lire- 

tHevable:  That  she  wass  well  assured  that  other  foreign 

princes,  Mary's  Jiear  relations,  had  embraced  the  same 

resdhstion ;  but,  for  her  part,  the  late  events  had  touched 

her  heart  with  more  tender  sjnnpathy,  and  had  made  het 

adopt  measures  more  favourable  to  the  liberty  and  inte* 

rests  of  the  unhappy  queen :    That  she  was  determined 

not  to  see  her  oppressed  by  her  rebellious  subjects,  but 

would  employ  alL  her  good  offices,  and  even  her  power, 

to  redeem  her  from  captivity,  and  place  her  in  such  a 

condition  as  would  at  once  foe  compatible  with  her  dig* 

nity,  and  ihe  safety  of  her  subjects :  -  That  she  ccmjured 

her  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  revenge,  except  against 

die  murderers  of  her  husband ;  and  as  she  herself  was  his 

near  relation,  she  was  better  entitled  than  the  subjects  of 

Mary,  to  interpose  her  authority  on  that  head ;  and  sl|» 

therefore  besought  that  princess,  if  she  had  any  regard  t5 

her  own  honour  and  safety,  not  to  oppose  so  just  and 

reasonable  a  demand  :*  That  after  those  two  points  were 

provided  for,  her  ovm  liberty,  and  the  punishment  -of  her 

husband^s  assassins,  the  safety  of  her  infant  son  was  next 

to  be  considered :  and  there  seemed  no  expedient  more* 

proper  for  that  purpose,  than  sending  him  to  be  educated 

in  England :  And  that,  besides  the  security  which  would 

5nd  his  removal  from  a  scene  of  faction  and  convulsions^ 

.re  were  many  other  beneficial  consequences,  which  it 

was  easy  to  foresee  as  the  result  of  his  education  in  Aat 

country.*  * 

I  Keitb»  p.  411,  413,  &c. 
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CHAP.         The  remonatrantes  which  Throgoidrtoii  vito  kw rtw^lrt 
*  to  make  to  the  associated  lords,  were  entirely  coioSonaaki^ 


1567.     ^o  these  sentiments  which  £lizabeth  entertained  tn  Maiy'^ 
favour.     She  efupowered  him  to  tell  them,  that,  whatevta^ 
blame  she  might  throw  on  ]V|ary's  conduct,  any  oppoaition 
to  their  sovereign  was  totally  unjustifiable,  and  kicotti*' 
patible  with  all  order  and  good  government :  That  it  be* 
longed  not  to  them  to  reform,  much  less  to  punish,  the 
maladministration  of  th^ir  prince;  *and  the  onty  arma 
which  subjects  could  in  any  case  lawfully  eijtiploy  agakiat 
the    supreme   authority,  were   entreaties,  counsels,   and 
representations:    That  if  diese   expediei^  failed,    tkey 
were  next  to  appeal  by  their  prayers  to  Heaven;  and  to 
wait  with  patience  till  the  Almi^^ty,  in  whose  hands  are 
the  hearts  of  princes,  should  be  pleased  to  turn  them  to 
justice  and  to  mercy. :    That  she  inculcated  not  this  doc^ 
trine,  because  she  herself  was  interested  in  its  observaace; 
but  because  it  was  universally  received  in  all  well  go* 
vemed  states,  and  was  essential  to  the  preservaticm  of 
civil  society:    That  she  required  them  to  restore  their 
queen  to  liberty ;  and  promised,  in  that  case,  to  concur 
with  them  in   all  proper  expedients  for  regulating  the 
government,  for  punishing  the  king's  murderers,  and  for 
guarding  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  infant  prince :  And 
that  if  the  services,  which  she  had  lately  rendered  the 
Scottish  nation,  in  protecting  them  from  foreign  usur* 
pation,  were  duly  considered  by  them,  they  would  repose 
confidence  in  her  good  offices,  and  would  esteem  them- 
selves blameworthy  in  having  hitheito  made    no   ap^i* 
cation  to  her."* 

Elizabeth,  besides  these  remonstrances,  sent,  by 
Throgmorton,  some  articles  of  accommodation,  which  he 
'was  to  propose  to  both  parties,  as  expedients  for  the. set- 
tlement of  public  aifairs ;  and  though  these  articlea  con^ 
tained  some  important  restraints  on  the  sovereign  power, 
they  were  in  the  main  calculated  for  Mary's  advantage, 
and  were  sufficiently  indulgent  to  her*''  The  associated 
lords,  who  determined  to  proceed  with  greater  severity, 
were  apprehensive  of  Elizabeth's  partiality;    and  being 
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jMriMe  ttiat  Maiy  wtyuld  take  courage  from  ihe  protec-  chap. 
^&m  of  that  powerful  princess,^  they  thought  proper,  after  ^^^'X- 
•eyeral  affected  delajns,  to  refuse  the  English  ambassador  g^. 
^  aecess  to 'her.  There  were  four  diffisrent  schemes 
]9iroposed  in  Scotland,  for  the  treatment  of  the  captive 
qu«en :  One,  that  she  should  be  restored  to  her  authority 
under  very  strict  limitations :  The  second,  that  she  should 
be  obliged  to  resign  her  crown  to  the  prince,  be  banished 
jfhe  kingdom,  and  be  confined  either  to  France  or  £ng-  \ 
land  ;  with  assurances  from^  the  sovereign  in  whose  domi^ 
jEUons  she  should  reside,  that  she  should  make  no  attempts 
tio  the  disturbance  of  the  established  government:  The 
4iili^9  that  she  should  be  publicly- tried  for  her  crimes,  of 
which  her  enemies  pretended  to  have  undoubted  proof, 
and  be  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  fourth 
was  still  more  severe,  and  required,  that,  after  her  trial 
and  condemnation,  capital  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
upon  her.^  Throgmorton  supported  the  mildest  proposal ; 
but  though  he  promised  his  mistress's  guarantee  for  the 
performance  of  articles,  threatened  the  ruling  party  Mnth 
immediate  vengeance  in  case  of  refusal,^  and  warned  them 
Micft  to  draw  on  themselves,  by  their  violence^  the  public 
reproach,  which  now  lay  upon  their  queen ;  he  found  that^ 
i^j^epting  secretary  Lidington,  he  had  not  the  good  for* 
tune  to  convince  any  of  the  leaders.  All  coimsels  seemed 
to  tend  towards  the  more  severe  expedients;  and  the 
preachers,  in  particular,  drawing  their  examples  from  the 
rigorous  maxims  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  can  only 
be  warranted  by  particular  revelations,  inflamed  the  minds 
of  the  people  against  their  unhappy  sovereign.'^ 

There  were  several  pi^etenders  to  the  regency  of  the 
young  prince  after  the   intended    deposition    of   Mary.  i 

Theeail  of  Lenox  claimed  that  authority  as  grandfather 
to  the  prince:  The  duke  of  Chatelrault,  who  was  absent 
in  France,  had  pretensions  as  next  heir  to  the  crown: 
Bat  the  greatest  number  of  the  associated  lords  inclined 
to  th^earl  of  Murray,  in  whose  capacity  they  had  entire 
t|ust,  and  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  preachers 
and  more  jealous  reformers.     All  measures  being  there- 
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xxxix.  ^^  j^^j^  ^f  l^j^  LincUa^y^  and  ain  Robert  Mc^vil  2  Iijr 


He/.  ^^^  ^^  which  ab«  wa»  to  resign  the  crown  in  favour  ^ 
her  son,  by  aoofther  to  appoint  Murray  regent^  by  tlir 
third  to  make  a  couneil  which  shoukl  administer  the  8^ 
verament  until  his  arrival  in  Scotland*  The  qiMes%  ^ 
Scots,  seeing  no  prospect  of  i^ief,  ]yii^  justly  umbir 
apprehensions  for  her  Ufe^  ^^  believing  that  no  deed 
which  she  executed  during  her  captivity  could  be  vaUdi 
was  prevailed  on,  after  a  plenufol  effusion  oi  tears^  to  aig» 
these  three  instruments ;  and  she  took  not  the  trouble  of 
inspecting  any  one  of  them*^  In  consequejiee  of  tUw 
forced  resignatioB,  the  young  prince  was  prodainsied  king* 

Gi9tk  July,  by  the  name  of  Janes  IV.  He  was  soon  after  crowned 
at  Stirling,  and  the  earl  of  Morton  took  in  his  nasore  .the 
coronation  oath ;  in  which  a  promise  to  extirpate  heceqr 
was  not  forgotten.  Some  repubGcan  pretensieoa  i^  ia^QW 
of  the  people's  power  were  countenanced  in  thia  omp^ 
mony  ;^  and  a  coin  was  soon  after  struck,  on.  whkh  the 
^  femous  saying  of  Trajan  was  inscribed,  Pr0  me;  9imir,€m^ 
in  me :  For  me ;  if  I  deserve  it,  against  me."*  Th]?as* 
moFton  had  orders  from  his  mistress  n0t  to  aasist  at  thf^ 
coronation  of  the  king  of  Scots."^ 

Tee  council  of  regency  had  not  long  occasion  to  exv« 
cise  their  authority.  The  earl  of  Murray  arrived  ixsm 
France^  and  tooJc  possession  of  bis  high.office«.  He  paid 
a  visit  to  the  captive  queen ;  and  spoke  to  her  in  a  mai»e^ 
which  better  suited  her  past  conduct  than  her.  presiQi4 
condition*  This  harsh  treatment  quite  eixtin^iisfaed  li 
her  breast  any  remains  of  affection,  to ward^  him.'  Mu^rrsjr 
proceeded  afterwards  to  break,  in  a  inoire  public  manner, 

^5th  Dee.  all  tie'rms  of  decency  with  her.  He  summoned  a  {wlia- 
ment;  and  that  assembly,  after  voting  tlvit  sW  was  un- 
doubtedly an  accomplice  in  her  husband's  murder,.  vOonr 
demned  her  to  imprisonment,  ratified  her  demission  of 
the  crown,  and  acknowledged  her  sou  for  king  and  Murray 
for  regent.^  The  regent,  a  man  of  vigour  and  abilities^ 
employed  himself  successfully  in  reducing  the  kuKg^fSi^r 
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t§e  liHbed  sit  Jantes  Bulfour  to  Surrender  the  durtle  of  chap. 
Edinburgh :  He  constrained  the  garrison  of  DUnbar  to  J^]^^^?* 
open  their  gates :   And  he  deiiK>lished  that  fortress.  i^^^ 

Birr  though  «very  thing  thus  bore  a  favourable  aspect 
to  the  new  government,  and  all  men  seemed  to  acquiesce 
m    Mulray's  authority  $    a  violent   revolution,   however 
necessary,  can  never  be  effected  without  great  discontents  > 
and  it  was  not  likely  that,  in  a  eountry  where  the  govem- 
teecfotj  in  its  most  setded  state,  possessed  a  very  dbjointed 
^^thority,  a  new  establishment  should  meet  with  no  inter* 
nsption   or  disturbance.     Few  considerable  men  of  the 
nation  seemed  willing  to  support  Maly,  so  long  as  Both- 
wel  was  present;    but   the  removal  of  that  obnoxious 
nobleman  had  altered  the  sentiments  of  many*     The  duke 
of  Chatelrauh,  being  disappointed  of  the   regency,  bore 
no  good  will  to  Murray ;  and  the  same  sentiments  were 
embraced  by  allhis  numerous  retainers.     Several  of  the 
nobility,  finding  that   others  had  taken  the  lead^  among 
the  associators,  formed  a  faction  apart,  and  opposed  the 
prevailing  power:    And  besides  dieir  being  moved  by 
some  remains  of  duty  and  affection  towards  Mary,  the 
malcontent  lords,  observing  every  thing  carried  to  extre* 
mity  against  her,  were  naturally  led  to  embrace  her  cause, 
and   shelter  themselves  under  her  authority.     All  who 
retained  any  propensity  to  the   catholic   religion,  were 
induced  to  join  this  party;  and  even  the  people  in  general, 
though  they  had  formerly  either  detested  Marv's  crimes, 
or  blamed  her  imprudence,  were  now  inclined  to  compas- 
sionate her  present  situation,  and  lamented  that  a  person, 
possessed  of  so  many  amiable  accomplishments,  joined  to 
such  high  dignity,  should  be  treated  with  such  extreme 
severity.*     Animated  by  all  these  motives,  many  of  the 
principal  nubility,  now  adherents  to  the  queen  of  Scots, 
met  at  Hanrikon,  and  concerted  measures  for  supporting 
the  cause  of  that  princess. 

While  these  humours  were  in  fermentation,  Mary     isot. 
was  Employed  in  contrivances  for  effecting  her  escape; 
and  she  engaged,  by  her  charms  and  caresses,  a  young 

gentleman,  George  Douglas,  brother  to  the  laird  of  Loch. 
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CHAP,    levin,  to  assist  her  in  that  enterprise.     She  even  wedt  so 
xxxix.  f^  j^g  ^^  gj^^  j^j^  hopes  of  espoqsing  her,  after  her  amr- 

riagerwith  Bothwel  should  be  dissolved  on  the  plea  of  force; 
and  she  proposed  this  expedient  to  the  regent,  who  re- 
jected it.  Douglas,  however,  persevered  in  fan  endeavours 
to  free  her  from  captivity ;  and  having  all  opportunities 
of  access  to  the  house,  he  was  at  last  successful  in  the 
2ii  Maj.  undertaking*  He  conveyed  her  in  disguise  into  a  small 
boat,  and  himself  rowed  her  ashore*  ^e  hastened  to 
Hamilton ;  and  the  news  of  her  arrival  in  that  place  being 
immediately  spread  abroad,  many  of  the  nobility  flocked 
to  her  witii  their  forces.  A  bond  of  association  for  her 
defence  *  was  signed  by  the  earls  of  Argyle,  iiundey, 
Eglinton,  Crawford,  Cassilis,  Rothes,  Montrose,  Sudier- 
land,  Errol,  nine  bishops,  and  nine  barons,  besides  many 
of  the  most  considerable  gentry*^  And  in  a  few  days  an 
army,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand  men,  was  assembled 
under  her  standard. 

ELIZABETH  was  no  sooner  informed  of  Mary's  ^cape, 
than  she^discovered  her  resolution  of  persevering  in  the 
same  geperous  and  friendly  measures  which  she  had 
hitherto  pursued.  If  she  had  not  employed  force  against 
the  regent,  during  the  imprisonment  of  that  princess,  she 
had  been  chiefly  withheld  by  the  fear  of  pushing  him  to 
greater  extremities  against  her  ;^  but  she  had  propose  to 
the  court  of  France  an  expedient,  which  though  less'  vio* 
lent,  would  have  been  no  less  effectual  for  her  service : 
She  desired  that  France  and  England  should  by  concert 
cut  off  all  commerce  with  the  Scots,  till  they  should  do 
justice  to  their  injured  sovereign.^  She  now  despatched 
Leighton  into  Scotland  to  offer  both  her  gorod  offices,  and 
the  assistance  of  her  forces,  to  Mary;  but  as  she  appre- 
hended the  entrance  of  French  troops  into  the  kingdom, 
she  desired  that  the  controversy  between  the  queen  of 
Scots  and  her  subjects  mi^t  by  that  princess  be  referred 
entirely  to  her  arbitrcition,  and  that  no  foreign  Succours 
should  be  introduped  into  Scotland*^ 

But  Elizabeth  had  not  leisure  to  exert  fully  her 
ejibrts  in  favour  of  Mary.     The  -  regent  made  haste  to 
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iiBf»e«ifale  forces ;  aod  jaotwithstaadinar  that  his  army  was    CHAP, 
inferior  in  number  to  thajt  of  the  queen  of  Scot»,  he  took 


the  fidd  against  hen     A  battle  was  fought  at,  Langside      ^^^^^ 
near  Gbisgow,  which  was  entirely  decisive  in  favour  of  i^^h  Maj. 
the  n^pent;  and  though  Murray,  after  his  victory^  stopped 
the   bloodshed,  yet  was  the  action  followed  by.  a  total 
4^persi(Mi  of  the  qu£en?s  party.     That  iMihappy  princess  Marrflifefl 
fled  southwards  from  the  field  of  batde  widi  great  pre-  |^  ^^ 
cipitation,  and  came,  with  a  few  attendants,  to  the  borders 
of  Sngland.     She  here  deliberated  concerning  her  next 
loewmres,  which  would  probaUy  prove  so  important  to 
her  fiiture  happiness  or  misery.     She  found  it  impossible 
to, remain  in  her  own  kingdom :  She  had  an  aversion,  in 
her  pi^sent  wretched  condition,  to  return. into  France, 
where  she  had  formerly  appeared  with  so  much  splendour ; 
and  she  was  not,  besides   provided  with. a  vessel  which 
ooUld  safely  convey  her  thither :    The  late  generous  be- 
haviour of  Elizabeth  made  her  hope  for  protection,  and 
^ven  assistance,  from  that  quarter;^  and  as  the  present 
fears  from  her  domestic  enemies  were  the  most  urgent, 
she  overlooked  all  other  considerations,  and  embraced 
the  resohition  of  taking  shelter  in  England*  She  embarked 
on  board  a  fishing  boat  in  Galloway,  and  landed  the  same 
day  at  Workington  in  Cumberland,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Carlisle ;  whence  she  immediately  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  London ;  notifying  her  arrival,  desiring  leave 
to  vkit  Elizabeth,  and  craving  her  protection,  in  conse- 
quence of  former  professions  of  friendship  made  her  by 
^t  pracess*  V 

Elizabeth  now  found  herself  in  a  situation  when  it 
was  become  necessary  to  take  some  decisive  resolution 
with  regard  to  her  treatment  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and 
as  she  had. hitherto,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Cecil,  at- 
tended more  to  the  motives  of  generosity  than  of  policy,^ 
she  was  engaged  by  that  prudent  minister  to  weigh  anew 
all  the  considerations  which  occuri^ed  in  this  critical  con- 
juncture. He  represented,  that  the  party  which  had 
dethroned  IVt^ry,  and  had  at  present  assumed  the  govern* 
ment  of  Scotland,  was  always  attached  to  the   English 
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CHAP.    aOiAnce,  and  was  en^iaged^  i^  aUtbe  mokiYet  of  rdttgtap 
XXXIX.    ^^  ^£  i,|t0|^^(^  iQ  persevere  in  their  jeomiexion  wkfa 

Elizabeth ;  That  though  Murray  aod  his  fneadfi  mi^ 
complain  of  some  uokind  usage  during  their  baiikhment 
in  England^  they  would  easily  forget  these  g^Quods^of  ^auu^ 
rel,  when  they  reflected  that  Elizabeth  waa  the  only  ally  oa 
whom  they  could  safely  reiy,  and  that  their  own  gneen^ 
by  her  attachment  to  the  catholic  fattb^  and  by  her  other 
connexions,  excluded  diem  entirely  £rom  dhe  friendship  of 
France,  and  even  frcHn  that  of  Spain ;  That  Mary,  on  the 
other  hand,  even  before  her  violent  breach  wkh  her  pro^ 
testant  subjects,  was  in  secret  entirely  governed  l^  itm 
oMinsels  of  the  house  of  Guise ;  much  more  would  afae 
implicitly  comply  with  their  views,  when,  by.  her  own  ill 
conduct,  the  power  of  that  family  and  of  the  zeafeus 
catholics  was  beccHtne  her  sole  resource  and  security: 
That  her  pretensions  to  the  English  crown  would  render 
her  a  dangerous  instrument  in  their  hands ;  and  were  she 
once  able  to  suppress  the  protestants  in  her  own  kingdom, 
she  would  unite  the  Scottish  and  English  catholics  wkb 
those  of  all  finrei^n  states,  in  a  confederacy  againait  tb« 
religion  and  government  of  England*  That  it  behoved 
Elizabeth,  therefore,  to  proceed  with  caution  in  the  design 
of  restoring  her  rival  to  the  throne ;  and  to  take  care,  both, 
that  this  enterprise,  if  undertaken,  should  be  effected  by 
English  forces  alone,  and  tlKit  full  securities  should  be^ 
forehand  be  provided  for  the  reformers  and  the  re&»c-f 
n^atlon  in  Scotland :  That,  above  all,  it  was  neoesaary  toi 
guard  carefully  the  person  of  that  princess;  lest, -fending 
this  unexpected  reserve  in  the  English  friendship,  she 
should  suddenly  take  the  resolution  of  flying  into  France, 
and  should  attempt,  by  foreign  force,  *to  recover  posses* 
sioa  of  her  authority :  That  her  desperate  fortunes  and; 
broken  reputation  fitted  her  for  any  attempt;  and  bet. 
resentment,  when  she  should  find  herself  tlius  deserted 
by  the  que^n,  woiild  concur  with  her  ambition  and  h^ 
bigotry,  and  render  her  an  unrelenting,  as  well  as  power- 
ful enemy  to  the  English  government :  That  if  she  were 
once  abroad,  in  the  hands  of  enterprising  catholics,  the 
attack  on  England  would  appear  to  her  as  easy  as  that  on 
Scotland ;  .and  the  only  n\ethod,  she  must  imagine,  of  re-^ 
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^rttetwng  her  iMm  kingdcni,  would  be  to  acquire  thiit  char 
crowut  to  which  she  would  deem  herself  equally  eatitled :  ^^^^?V 
Tiiat  a  neutndity  in  such  interesting  situfttions,  though  it  ^^^ 
vaif^t  be  peetended,  could  uever,  without  the  most  ex* 
tvenne  danger,  he  uj^eld  by  the  queen ;  and  the  detention 
of  Mary  was  equally  requisite,  whethiSr  the  power  of 
Bxigbnd  were  to  be  employed  in  her  favour,  or  against 
her ;  That  nothing,  indeed,  was  more  becoming  a  great 
priuoethan  generosity;  yet*  the  suggestions  of  this  noMe 
prittcipie  could-  never,  without  imprudence,  be  consulted 
in  svadi  delicate  circumstances  as  those  in  which  the  queen 
was  at  present  placed ;  where  her  own  safety  and  the  in- 
terests of  her  people. were  intimately  concerned  in  every 
resolutian  which  she  embraced:  That  though  the  example 
of  successful  rebellion,  especiaQy  in  a  neighbouring  coun*- 
try,  could  nowise  be  agreeable  to  any  sovereign,  yet  Mary's 
imprudence  had  been  so  great,  perhaps  her  crimes  so  enor- 
mous, that  the  insurrection  of  subjects,  after  such  provo- 
cation, could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  against 
other  princes :  That  it  was  first  necessary  for  Elizabeth  to 
ascertain,  in  a  regular  smd  satisfactory  manner,  the  extent 
of  Mary's,  guilt,  and  thence  to  det^^?mine  the  degree  of 
protection  which  she  ought  to  afibrd  her  against  her  dis* 
contented  subjects :  That  as  no  glory  could  surpass  that 
of  defending  op^ssed  innocence,  it  was  equally  infamous 
to  patronize  vice  and  murder  on  the  throne ;  and  the  con« 
tatgton  of.  such  dishonour  would  extend  itself  to  all  who 
countenanced  or  supported  it :  And  that,  if  the  crimes  of 
die  Scottish  princess  should,  on  inquiry,  appear  as  great 
and  certain  as  was  affirmed  and  believed,  every  measure 
against  her,  which  policy  should  dictate,  would  thence  be 
justified ;  er  if  she  should  be  found  innocent,  every  enter- 
prise, which  friendship  should  inspire,  would  be  acknow* 
bdged' laiKlable  and  glorious. 

Agreeably  to  these  views,  Elizabeth  resolved  to  pro-- 
eeed  in  a  seemingly  generous,  but  really  cautious,  manner 
with  the  queen  of  Scots;  and  she  immediately  sent  orders 
to  lady  Scrope,  sister  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  a  lady  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  attend  on  that  princess. 
Soon  after,  she  despatched  to  her  lord  Scrope  himself, 
warden  of  the  marches,  and  Sir  Frae^is  KnoUes,  vice- 
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CHAP,    chamberlain.   ^Tfaey  found  Maiy  already  lodged  hi  'At* 
XXXIX.  ^.j^gjig  Off  Carlisle ;  Mid,  after  expressing  the  queen'sy&jFfih* 


1568.  P^thy  widi  her  in  her  late  misfortunes,  they  told  her,  lliat 
her  request  of  being  idlowed  to  visit  their  sov^ereign,  and 
of  being  admitted  to  her  presence,  could  not  at  present  be 
complied  with :  Till  she  had  cleared  herself  of  her  hus- 
band's murder,  of  which  she  was  so  strongly  accused, 
Elizabeth  could  not,  widvout  dishonour,  show  her  any 
countenance,  or  appear  indiffef^nt  to  the  asaasstne^oai  of 
so  near  a  kinsman.^  So  unexpected  a  check  threw  Mary 
into  tears;  and  the  necessity  of  her  situation  extorted 
from  her  a  declaration,  that  she  would  willingly  justify 
herself  to  her  sister  from  all  imputations,  and  would  sub- 
mit her  cause  to  the  arbitration  of  so  good  a  friend.^  Two 
days  after  she  sent  lord  Herries  to  London  with  a  letter 
to  the  same  purpose. 

This  concession,  which  Mary  could  scarcely  avoid 
without  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  was  the  point  ex» 
pected  and  desired  by  Elizabeth :  She  immediately  dea^ 
patched  Midlemore  to  the  regent  of  Scotland ;  requirbg 
him  both  to  desist  from  the  farther  prosecution  of  his 
queen's  party,  and  send  some  persons  to  London  to  jus* 
tify  his  conduct  with  regard  to  hen  Murray  might  just^ 
be  startled  at  receiving  a  message  so  violent  and  imperi-* 
ous;  but  as  his  domestic  enemies  were  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  England  was  the  sole  ally  which  he  could 
expect  among  foreign  nations,  he  was  resolved  rather  to 
digest  the  aft*ont,  than  provoke  Elizabeth  by  a  refusal. 
He  also  considered,  that  though  that  queen  had  hitherto 
appeared  partial  to  Mary,  many  political  motives  evidently 
engaged  her  to  support  the  king's  cause  in  Scotland ;  msi 
it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but  so  penetrating  a  princess 
would  in  the  end  discover  this  interest,  and  would  at  least 
afford  him  a  patient  and  equitable  hearing.  He  therefore 
replied,  that  he  would  himself  take  a  journey  to  Etighad^ 
attended  by  other  commissioners;  and  would  wiHinglf 
submit  the.  determination  of  his  cause  to  Elizabeth/ 

Lord  Herries  now  perceived  that  his  mistress  had 
advanced  too  far  in  her  concessions  :  He  endeavoured  to 
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«fliMt»iii,*tbat  Maryxeqid  Hot^withotft  dimmaticm  of  her    chap. 
royH  dignity,  submit  to  a  contest  wiA  her  rebellious  subr  ^^^^^^ 
jeetB  beicHre  a  foreign  prince ;  and^he  required  eitker  pre*      ^^^^ 
Umt  ^id'firvia  finglaiid^  or  IMserty  for  his  queen  to  pass 
over-into   France.     Being   pressed,  however,  i^ridi  the 
former  agreement  before  the  £nglii^  council,  he  again 
renewed  his  consent :  but  in  a  few  dafrs  he  began  anew  to 
recoil ;  and  it  was  witltsome  dafictiltythat  he  ^v^is  brought 
to  acquiesce  m  the  first  determination.^     Th^e  iuctua- 
timis,  whieh  were  incessantly  renewed,  showed  his;visi<^ 
Ue  reluctsmce  to  the  measures  pursued  by  the  court  of 
£^gland* 

The  queen  of  Scots  discovered  no  less  aversion  to  the 
^fial  pr^iosed;  and  it  required  all  the  artifice  and  pru« 
denee  of  Elizabeth  to  make  her  persevere  in  the  agree- 
ment to  which'  she  at  first  consented.  This  latter  princess 
ttiU  said  to  her,  that  she  desired  not,  without  Mary's 
consent  or  approbation,  to  enter  into  the  question,  and 
pretended  only,  as  a  friend,  to  hear  her  justification : 
That  she  was  confident  there  would  be  found  no  difficulty 
in  refuting  all  the  calumnies  of  her  enemies;  and  even 
if  her  apology  should  fall  short  of  full  conviction,  Eliza- 
bedi  was  determined  to  support  her  cause,  and  procure 
hear  some  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation :  And  that 
it  was  never  meant,  that  she  should  be  cited  to  trial  on 
the  accusation  of  her  rebellious  subjects ;  but,  on  the  con-* 
ttary,  that  they  should  be  summoned  to  appear,  and  to 
justify  themselves  for  their  conduct  towards  her.^  Allured 
IsTfr  these  plausible  professions,  the  queen  of  Scots  ^agreed 
to  vindicate  herself  by  her  own  commissioners  before 
commissioners  appointed  by  Elizabeth. 

DuRisra these  transactions,  lord  Scropeandsir  Francis 
Knolles,  who  raided  with  Mary  at  Carlisle,  had  leisure 
to  study  her  character,  and  make  report  of  it  to  Eliza-* 
betfa.  Unbroken  by  her  misfortunes,  resolute  in  her  pur* 
p^e,  active  in  her  enterprises,  she  aspired  to  nothing  but 
victory ;  and  was  determined  to  endure  any  extremity,  to 
undergo  any  difficulty,  and  to  try  every  fortune,  rather 
than  abandon  her  cause,  or  yield  the  superiority  to  her 
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CH  A  P.    enemies*    Eloquent,  mstnoattiig,  aftble ;  she  Wad  aheftdy 
^'^^'^'  coavinced  ^1  those  who  apprcMichod  her,  of  the  hmmceame 


1548.  ^^  ^^^  P^^  condac^f  s^d  as  she  dedared  her  fixed  piir« 
pose  to  require  aid  of  her  friends  all  over  Emnope,  asMd. 
even  to  have  recourse  to  infidels  and  barbarians,  raedier 
tlm^fail  of  vcngeaaoe  against  her  persecutors,  it  was  easjr- 
to  foresee  the  danger  to  which  her  charms,  herapiriti 
her  address,  if  allowed  to  operate  with  their  iiiU  foree;^ 
would  expose  them*'"  The  c^rt  of  England,  thereferq 
who,  under  pretence  of  guarding  her,  had  dready,  in 
efect,  detained  her  prisoner,  were  determined  to  watch 
her  with  greater  vigilance.  As  Carlisle,  by  its  situatioB 
on  the  borders,  aiibrded  i^r  great  opportunities  of  con« 
triving  her  escape,  they  removed  her  to  Bolton  a  seat  of 
IcMxi  ScTope's  in  Yorkshire :  And  the  issue  of  the  cotatr^ 
versy  between  her  and  the  Scottish  nation  was  regard^ 
as  a  subject  more  momentous  to  Elizabeth's  security  and 
interests  than  it  had  hitherto  been  apprehended* 

The-  commissioners  appointed  by  the  English  court 
for  the  examination  of  this  great  cause  were,  the  duke-  of 
Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  sir  Ralph  Sadler;  and 
•Uh  Octob.  York  was  named  as  the  place  of  conference.  Lesley  bishop 
emsat  ^f  Ross,  the  lords  Herries,  Levingstone,  and  Boydr, 
Vork  and  ^yith  three  persons  more,  appeared  as  commissioners  firom 
^oort  ^"    the  queen  of  Scots.     The  earl  of  Murray,  regent,   the 


earl  of  Morton,  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  lord  Lindesey, 
the  abbot  of  Dumfermling,  were  appointed  copimissionerff 
from  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Secretary  Lid- 
ington,  George  Buchanan,  the  famous  {^oet  and  historian, 
with  some  others,  were  named  as  their  assistants. 

It  was  a  great  circumstance  in  Elizabeth's  glory,  that 
she  was  thus  chosen  umpire  between  the  factions  of  a 
neighbouring  kingdom,  which  had,  during  many  centuries^ 
entertained  the  most  violent  jealousy  and  animosity  against 
England ;  and  her  felicity  was  equally  rare,  in  having' the 
fortunes  and  fame  of  so  dangerous  a  rival,  who  had  long 
given  her  the  greatest  inquietude,  now  entirely  at  her  dis- 
posal. Some  circumstances  of  her  late  conduct  had  dis-' 
covered  a  bias  towards  the  side  of  Mary :  Her  prevailing 
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iatgyexai  ltd  her  to  favour  the  enemies  of  that  princess  i  chap. 
The  professions  of  impartiality,  which  she  had  made,  \1^^ 
were  open  and  frequent ;  and  she  had  so  far  succeeded,  1^3 
tbad  each 'side  accused  her  commissioners  of  partiality 
towards  their  adversaries.'^  She  herself  appears,  by  the 
instructions  given  them,  to  have  fixed  no  plan  for  thi&ir 
decision ;  but  she  knew  that  the  advantages  which  she 
should  reap,  must  be  great,  whatever  issue  the  cause 
might  take.  If  Mary's  crimes  could  be  ascertauned  by 
undoubted  proof,  she  could  for  ever  blast  the  reputation 
of  that  princess,  and  might  justifiably  detain  her  for  ever 
aprisonfer  in  England :  If  the  evidence. fell  short  of  con- 
viction, it  was  intended  to  restore  her  to  the  throne,  but 
with  such  strict  limitations  as  would  leave  Elizabeth  per* 
petual  arbiter  of  all  difikrences  between  the  parties  in 
Scotland,  and  render  her  in  effect  absolute  mistress  of  the 
kingdom.^ 

Mart's  commissioners,  before  they  gave  in  their 
complaints  against  her  enemies  in  Scotland,  entered  a  pro- 
test, that  their  appearance  in  the  cause  should,  nowise 
affect  the  independence  of  her  crown,  or  be  construed  as 
a  mark  of  subordination  to  England :  The  English  com- 
missioners received  this  protest,  but  with  a  reserve  to  the 
claim  €)S  England*  The  complaint  of  that  princess  was 
next  read,  and  contained  a  detail  of  the  injuries  which 
she  had  suffered  since  her  marriage  with  Bothwel:  That 
her  subjects  had  taken  arms  against  her,  on  pretence  of 
freeing  her  from  captivity  ;  and  when  she  put  herself  into 
their  hands,  they  had  committed  her  to  close  custody  in 
Lochlevin;  had  placed  her  son,  an  infant,  on  the  throne; 
had  again  taken  arms  against  her  after  her  deliverance 
from  prison ;  had  rejected  all  her  proposals  for  accommo* 
dation ;  had  given  battle  to  her  troops ;  and  had  obliged 
her,  for  the  safety  of  her  person,  to  take  shelter  in  Eng*^ 
land.^  The  earl  of  Murray,  in  answer  to  this  comfdaint^ 
gave  a  summary  and  imperfect  account  of  the  late  trans- 
actiona :  That  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  the  known  murderer 
of  the  late  king,  had,  a  little  after  committing  that  crime, 
seized  the  person  of  the  queen,  and  led  her  to  Dunbar  j 
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CHAP,    that  he  acquired  such  iniuence  over  her.  'as  to  mn  hsr 
y^^,^,^  consent  to  marry  him,  and  he  had  accordb|^y  procured  a 
156a.     divorce  from  his  former  wife,  and  had  pretended  to  ceta 
brate  his  nuptials  with  the  queen ;  that  die  scandal  of  this 
transaction,  the  dishonour  which  it  brought  on  the  natkm, 
the  danger  to  which  the  inlant  prince  was  exposed  from 
the  attempts  of  that  audacious  man,  had  <ri>liged  the  not^Ui^ 
to  take  up  arms,  and  expose  his  criminal  enterprises ;  diat 
after  Mary,  in  order  to  save  him,  had  thrown  herself  into 
their  hands,  she  still  discovered  such  a  violent  attachment 
to  him,  that  they  found  it  necessary,  for  their  own  and 
the  public  safety,  to  confine  her  person,  during  a  aaason, 
till  Bothwel  and  the  other  murderers  of  her  husband  could 
be  tried  and  punished  for  their  crimes;  and  that,  during 
this  confinement,  she  had  voluntarily,  without  oompubioa 
or  violence,  merely  from  disgust  at. the  inquietude  and 
vexations  attending  power,  resigned  her  crown  to  her  only 
son,  and  had  appointed  the  earl  of  Murray  regent  during 
the  nvinority."^    The  queen's  answer  to  this  mpotogy  was 
obvious :  That  she  did  not  know,  and  never  could  sus* 
pect,  that  Bothwel,  who  had  been  acquitted  by  a  juiy, 
and  recommended  to  her  by  all  the  nobility  for  her  hus- 
band, was  the  murderer  of  the  king;  that  she  ever  was, 
and  stiU  continues,  desirous  that  if  he.  be  guilty  be  ,may 
be  brought  to  condign  punishment  i  that  her  reaig^oadoa 
of  the  crown  was  extorted  fimm  her  by  the  well  grounded 
fears  of  her  life,  and  even  by  direct  menaces  of  violence ; 
and  that  Throgmortcm  the  English  ambassador,  as  well  ss 
others  of  her  friends,  had  advised  her  to  siga  that  paper, 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  herself  from  the  last  extre- 
mity,  BXkd  had  assured  her  that  a  consent,  given  under 
these  circumstances,  could  never  have  any  validity*'^ 

So  far  the  queen  of  Scots  seemed  plainly  to  have  the 
advantage  in  the  contest :  And  the  English  commissioiim 
might  have  been  surprised  that  Murray  had  made  so  wtA 
a  defence,  and  had  suppressed  all  the  material  imputatHWis 
against  that  princess,  on  which  his  party  had  ever  so  strer 
nuously  insisted ;  had  not  some  private  conferences  previ* 
ously  informed  them  of  the  secret.  Mary's  commissioners 
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had  boMt«d  tltat  EliKabeth,  firom  r««td  to  htt  kins^  ohap. 
woouttit  a&d  from  her.  desire  of  maintiiiniBg  the  rig^  of  ~:^i^ 
sovereigBS)  waa  determined,  how  eriminsd  soever  the  con«     |^^ 
dw^  of  tknt  prineess  might  appear,  to  restore  her  to  the 
dyone  ;"  and  Mnxnyj  reflecting  on  some  past  measures  of 
tibe  Ettglifth  court,,  began  to  apprehend  that  there  were  but 
tao  juat  grounds  for  these  expectations.  He  believed  that 
Mary,  if  he  would  ag^ee  to  conceal  the  most  violent  part 
of  the  accusation  against  her,  would  submit  to  any  rear 
soaaUe  t»tns  of  accommodation;  but  if  he  once  pro*- 
oeeded  so  far  as  to  charge  her  with  the  whole  of  her  guilt, 
no  composition  could  afterwards  take  place ;  and  should 
she  ever  be  itestored,  either  by  the  power  of  Elizabeth^ 
or  the  asaistance  of  her  other  friends,  he  and  his  party 
must  be  exposed  to  her  severe  and  implacable  vengeance*^ 
He  resolved,  therefore,  not  to  venture  rashly  on  a  measure 
whkh  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  ever  to  recal ;  and 
he  privately  paid  a  visit  to  Norfcdk  and  the  other  English 
cesunissioners,  confessed  his  scruples,  laid  before  them 
die  evidence  of  the  queen's  guik,  and  desired  to  have 
some  security  for  £li2Labeth's  projection,  in  case  that  evi<- 
dsnce  should,  upon  examination,  appear  entirety  satisfac- 
tory.     Norfolk  was  not  secredy  disijleased  wiih  these 
scruples  of  the  regent.^     He  had  ever  been  a  partisan  of 
the  queen  of  Scots :  Secretary  Lidington,  who  began  also 
to  inclme  to  the  party,  and  was  a  man  of  singular  address 
and  capacity,  had  engaged  him  to  embrace  farther  views 
in  her  favour,  and  even  to  think  of  espousing  her :  And 
thou^   that  duke   confessed,^""   that    the  proofs   against 
Mary  seemed  to  be  unquestionable,  he  encouraged  Murray 
in  his  present  resolution,  not  to  produce  them  publicly  in 
the  conferences  before  the  £ng^sh  commissioners.' 

NoAFOLK,  however,  was  obliged  to  transmit  to  court 
the  queries  proposed  by  the  regent*  These  queries  con<* 
sisted  of  fcmr  particulars.  Whether  the  English  commis- 
sionetB  had  authority  from  their  sovereign  to  pronounce 
sentence  against  Mary,  in  case  her  guilt  should  be  fully 
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CHAP,   proved  before  them?     Whedier  they  would  proatise  to 
xxxix    exercise  that  authority,   and  proceed^  to  an   acuud  sen* 


I5ft8.  tence  i  Whether  the  queen  of  Scots,  if  she  were  found 
guilty,  should  be  delivered  into  the  bands  of  the  regent, 
or,  at  least,  be  so  secured  in  England,  that  she  never 
should  be  able  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Scotland? 
and.  Whether  Elizabeth  would  also,  in  that  case,  pro- 
mise to  acknowledge  the  young  king,  and  protect  the 
regent  in  his  authority  l^ 

Elizabeth,  when  these  queries,  with  the  other  tran»* 
actions,  were  laid  before  her,  began  to  diink  that  dicy 
pointed  towards  a  conclusion  more  decisive  and  more  ad- 
vantageous than  she  had  hitherto  expected*  She  deter* 
mined,  therefore,  to  bring  the  matter  into  fuU  light;  and 
under  pretext  that  the  distance  from. her  person  retarded 
the  proceedings  of  her  commissioners,  she  ordered  them 
to  come  to  London,  and  there  continue  the  conferences* 
On  their  appearance,  she  immediately  joined  in  commis- 
sion with  them  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  her 
council;  sir  Nisholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper,  the  earis  of  , 
Arundel  and  Leicester,  lord  Clinton,  admiral,  and  sir 
William  Cecil  secretary.^  The  queen  of  Scots,  who 
knew  nothing  of  these  secret  motives,  and  who  expected 
that  fear  or  decency  would  still  restrain  Murray  from 
proceeding  to  any  violent  accusation  against  her,  express*- 
ed  an  entire  satisfaction  in  this  adjournment:  and. declared 
that  the  affair,  being  under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
Elizabeth,  was  now  in  the  hands  where  she  most  desired 
to  rest  it.*^  The  conferences  were  accordingly  continued 
at  Hampton-court ;  and  Mary's  commissioners,  as  before, 
made  no  scruple  to  be  present  at  them* 

The  queen,  meanwhile,  gave  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
all  Murray's  demands,  and  declared,  that  though  she  wished 
and  hoped,  from  the  present  inquiry,  to  be  entirely  coa-' 
vinced  of  Mary's  innocence,  yet  if  the  evept  should  prove 
contrary,  and  that  princess  should  appear  guilty  of  her 
husband's  murder,  she  should,  for  her  own  part,  deem 
Jier  ever  after  unworthy  of  a  throne.**     The  regent,  en- 

}r  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  2.  p.  55.    Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  120.  z  Andersoa, 
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eoumged  bjr  this  declaratioh,  opened  more  fulljr  his  duu*ge    chap. 
against  the  queen  of  Scots,  and,  after  expressing  his  re-  ,^^^[?* 
luctance  to  proceed  to  that  extremity,  and  protesting  that      |^g^ 
aothing  but  the  neeessity  of  self  defence,  which  must  not 
be  abandoned  for  any  delicacy,  could  have  engaged  him 
in  such  a  me«»ure,  he  proceeded  to  accuse  her  in  plain 
temts  of  participation  and  consent  in  the  assassination  of 
the  king/     The  earl  of  Lenox  too  appeared  before  the 
Eng^sh  commissioners ;  and  imploring  vengeance  for  the 
murder  of  his  son,  accused  Mary  as  an  accomplice  with 
Bothwel  in  that  enormity.*^ 

When  this  charge  was  so  unexpectedly  given  in,  and 
copies  of  it  were  transmitted  to  the  bishop  of  Ross,  lord 
Herries,  and  the  other  commissioners  of  Mary,  they  ab- 
solutely refused  to  r^um  an  answer  ;  and  they  grounded 
their  silence  on  very  extraordinary  reasons:  They  had 
orders,  they  said,  from  their  mistress,  if  any  thing  were 
advanced  that  might  touch  her  honour,  not  to  make  any 
defence,  as  she  was  a  sovereign  princess,  and  could  not 
be  subject  to  any  tribunal;  and  they  required  that  she 
should  previously  be  admitted  to  Elizabeth's  presence,  to 
whom,  and  to  whom  alone,  she  was  determined  to  justify 
her  innocence.'^  They  forgot  that  the  conferences  were 
at  first  begun,  and  were  still  continued,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  clear  her  from  the  accusations  of  her  ene- 
mies; that  Elizabeth  had  ever  pretended  to  enter  into 
them  only  as  her  friend,  by  her  own  consent  and  appro- 
bation, not  as  assuming  any  jurisdiction  over  her;  that 
this  princess  had,  from  the  beginning,  refused  to  admit 
her  to  Iwr  presence,  till  she  should  vindicate  herself  from 
the  crimes  imputed  to  her ;  that  she  had  therefore  disco- 
vered no  new  signs  of  partiality  by  her  perseverance  in 
that  resolution ;  and  that  though  she  had  granted  an  au- 
dience to  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  colleagues,  she  had 
previously  conferred  the  same  honour  on  Mary's  commis- 
sioners;^ and  her  conduct  was  so  far.  entirely  equal  to 
both  parties.^ 

e  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  2.  p.  115  et  seq.    Goodall,  vol.ii.  p.  206. 
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CHAP.  As  tht  ^ommiitionttB  of  the  queen  of  Scots  tefiised  t» 

XXXIX.  ^^^  1^  an^  answer  to  Murray's  charge^the  necessary  con-* 


i5i8.  sequence  seemed  to  be,  that  there  could  be  no  further  pro- 
ceedings, in  the.  conference.  But  though  this  silence  mighl^ 
be  interpreted  as  a  presumption  against  her,  it  did  not 
fully  answer  the  purpose  of  those  English  ministeirs  who 
were  enemies  to  that  princess*  They  still  desired  to  have 
in  their  hands  the  proofs  of  her  guilt;  and,  in  order  to 
draw  them  with  decency  from  the  regent,  a  judicious  ar* 
tifice  was  employed  by  Elizabeth*  Murray  was  called 
before  the  English  commissioners,  and  reproved  by  them 
in  the  queen's  name,  for  the  atrocious  imputations  which 
he  had  the  temerity  to  throw  upon  his  sovereign :  But 
though  the  earl  of  Murray,  they  added,  and  the  other 
commissioners,  had  so  far  forgotten  the  duty  of  allegiance 
to  their  prince,  the  queen  never  would  overlook  what  she 
owed  to  her  friend,  her  neighbour,  and  her  kinswoman ; 
and  she  therefore  desired  to  know  what  they  could  say  in 
their  own  justification*^  Murray,  thus  urged,  made  no  dif- 
ficulty in  producing  the  proofs  of  his  charge  against  the 
queen  of  Scots ;  and  among  the  rest  some  loveletters  and 
sonnets  of  hers  to  Bothwel,  written  all  in  her  own  hand, 
and  two  other  papers,  one  written  in  her  own  hand,  ano- 
ther subscribed  by  her,  and  written  by  the  earl  of  Huntley ; 
each  of  which  contained  a  promise  of  marriage  with  Both* 
wel,  made  before  the  pretended  trial  and  acquittal  of  that 
nobleman* 

All  these  important  papers  had  been  kept  by  Both* 
wel  in  a  silver  box  or  casket,  which  had  been  given  him 
by  Mary,  and  which  had  belonged  to  her  first  husband* 
Francis;  and  though  the  princess  had  enjoined  him  to 
bum  the  letters  as  soon  as  he  had  read  them,  he  bad 
thought  proper  carefully  to  preserve  them  as  pledges  of 
her  fidelity,  and  had  committed  them  to  the  custody  of 
sir  James  Balfour,  deputy  governor  of  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh* When  that  fortress  was  besieged  by  the  asso- 
ciated lords,  Bothwel  sent  a  servant  to  receive  the  casket 
from  the  hands  of  the  deputy  governor*  Balfour  delivered 
it  to  the  messenger;  but  as  he  had  at  that  timfe  received 
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some  disgust  from  Bothwel,  and  was  secredy  negotiating    chap. 
an  agreement  with  the  ruling  party,  he  took  care,  by  con-  ^^^?- 
veying  private  intelligence  to  the  earl  of  Morton, to  make  ^"^^1^^^ 
die  papers  be  intercepted  by  him*    They  contained  inccm- 
testable  proofs  of  Mary's  criminal  correspondence  with 
Bochwel,  of  her  consent  to  the  king's  murder,  and  of  her 
concurrence  in  the  violence  which  Bothwel  pretended  to 
commit   upon  her.*      Murray  fortified  this  evidence  by 
some  testimonies  of  correspoiKient  facts  ;^  and  he  added^ 
some  time  after,  the  dying  confession  of  one  Hubert,  or 
French  Paris,  as  he  was  called,  a  servant  of  BothwePs, 
who  had  been  executed  for  the  king's  murder,  and  who 
dtrecdy  charged  the  queen  with  her  being  accessary  to 
diat  criminal  enterprise** 

Mary's  commissioners  had  used  every  expedient  to 
ward  this  blow  which  they  saw  coming  upon  them,  and 
against  which,  it  appears,  they  were  not  provided  with 
any  proper  defence.  As  soon  as  Murray  opened  his 
charge,  they  endeavoured  to  turn  the  conference  from 
an  inquiry  into  a  negotiation ;  and  though  informed  by 
the  English  commissioners  that  nothing  could  be  more 
dishonourable  for  their  mistress,  than  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  such  undutiful  subjects,  before  she  had  justified  her*- 
delf  from  those  enormous  imputations  which  had  been 
thrown  upon  her,  they  still  insisted  that  Elizabeth  should 
setde  terms  of  accommodation  between  Mary  and  her 
enemies  in  Scotland,"^  They  maintained  that,  till  their 
mistress  had  given  in  her  answer  to  Murray's  charge,  his 
proofs  could  neither  be  called  for  nor  produced :"  And 
foding  that  the  English  commissioners  were  still  deter* 
mined  to  proceed  in  the  method  which  had  been  pro- 
jected, they  finally  broke  oiF  the  conferences,  and  never 
would  make  any  reply.  These  papers,  at  least  translations 
of  them,  have  since  been  published.  The  objections  made 
to  their  authenticity  are,  in  general,  of  small  force :  But 
Were  they  ever  so  specious,  they  cannot  now  be  heark- 
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CHAP,    ened  to;  since  Mary,  at  the  time  when  the  truth  could 
J-"^*  have  been  fuUy  cleared,  did,  in  effect,  ratify  the  evidence 
1568.     against  her,  by  recoiling  from  the  inquiry  at  the  very  cri* 
tical  moment,  and  refusing  to  give  an  answer  to  the  accu- 
sation of  her  enemies.* 

But  Elizabeth,  though  she  had  seen  enough  for  her  awa 
satisfaction,  was  determined  that  the  most  eminent  persons 
of  her  court  should  also  be  acquainted  with  these  transac- 
tions, and  should  be  convinced  of  the  equity  of  her  pro- 
ceedings.    She  ordered  her  privy  council  to  be  assem- 
bled ;  and,  that  she  might  render  the  matter  more  solemn 
and  authentic,  she  summoned,  along  with  them,  the  earls 
of  Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  Shrewsbury,  Worces- 
ter, Huntingdon,  and  Warwic.     All  the  proceedings  of 
the  English  commissioners  were  read  to  them :  The  evi- 
dences produced  by  Murray  were  perused :  A  great  num- 
ber of  letters  written  by  Mary  to  Elizabeth  were  laid  be- 
fore them,  and  the  handwriting  compared  with  that  of 
the  letters  delivered  in  by  the  regent :  The  refusal  of  the 
queen  of  Scots'  commissioners  to  make  any  reply,  was  re- 
lated :  And  on  the  whole,  Elizabeth  told  them,  that  as 
she  had  from  the  first  thought  it  improper  that  Mary,  after 
such  horrid  crimes  were  imputed  to  her,  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  her  presence  before  she  had,  in  some  measure^ 
justified  herself  from  the  charge ;  so  now,  when  her  guilt 
was  confirmed  by  so  many  evidences,  and  all  answer  re- 
fused, she  must,  for  her  part,  persevere  more  steadily  in 
that  resolution.^     Elizabeth  next  called  in  the'  queen  of 
Scots' commissioners,  and,  after  observing  that  she  deemed 
it  much  more  decent  for  their  mistress  to  continue  the 
conferences,  than  to  require  the  liberty  of  justifying  her- 
self in  person,  she  told  them,  that  Mary  might  either  send 
her  reply  by  a  person  whom  she  trusted,  or  deliver  it  her- 
self to  some  English  nobleman,  whom  Elizabeth  should 
appoint  to  wait  upon   her :   But  as  to  her  resolution  of 
making  no  reply  at  all,  she  must  regard  it  as  the  strongest 
confession  of  guilt ;  nor  could  they  ever  be  deemed  her 
friends  who  advised  her  to  that  method  of  proceeding.^ 

*  See  note  [P]  at  the  end  of  the  vc^ume.  p  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part 
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"Sliese  topics  she  enforced  still  more  strotifrly  in  a  letter    CHAP, 
'ivhich  she  wrote  to  Mary  herself.*^  ^^-v^*!^ 

The  queen  of  Scots  had  no  other  subterfuge  from      ^gg,  ' 
these  pressing  remonstrances,  than  still  to  demand  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Elizabeth :  A  concession,  which  she 
-was  sensible,  would  never  be  granted  ;*  because  Elizabeth 
knew  that  this  expedient  could  decide  nothing  ;  because 
it  brought  matters  to  extremity,  which  that  princess  de- 
sired to  avoid  ;  and  because  it  had  been  refused  from  the 
beginning,  even  before  the  commencement  of  the  confer* 
^Bces*     In  order  to  keep  herself  better  in.  countenance, 
iMary  thought  of  another  device.  Though  the  conferences 
were  broken  off,  she  ordered  her  commissioners  to  accuse 
the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  associates  as  the  murderers  of 
the  king:^     But  this  accusation,  coming  so  late,  being  e:(- 
torted  merely  by  a  complaint  of  Murray's,  and  being  un* 
supported  by  any  proof,  could  only  be  regarded  as  aa 
angry  recrimination  upon  her  enemy."^      She  also  desi^red 
to  have  copies  of  the  papers  given  in  by  the  regent ;  but 
as  she  still  persisted  in  her  resolution  to  make  no  reply 
before  the  English  commissioners,  this  demand  was  finally 
refused  her.^ 

As  Mary  had  thus  put  an  end  to  the  conferences,  the 
regent  expressed  great  impatience  to  return  into  Scotland ; 
and  he  complained,  that  his  enemies  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  absence,  and  had  thrown  the  whole  govemfnent 
into  confusion*  Elizabeth  therefore  dismissed  him ;  and 
granted  him  a  loan  of  five  thousand  pounds  to  bear  the 
charges  of  his  journey/  During  the  ccmferettces  at  York, 
the  duke  of  Chatelrault  arrive^  at  London,  in  passing 
from  France ;  and  as  the  queen  knew  that  he  was  engaged 
in  Mary's  party^  and  had  very  plausible  pvetensicHis  to 
the  regency  of  the  king  of  Scots,  she  thought  proper  to 
detain  him  till  after  Murray's  departure.  But  notwitb- 
Btanding  these  marks  of  favour,  and  some  other  assistance 
which  she  secredy  gave  this  latter  nobkman,^  she  still  de- 
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CHAP,   clined  acknowledging  the  young  king,  or  treating  wiA 

^^^^[^  Murray  as  regent  of  Scotland. 
1568  Orders  were  given  for  removing  the  queen  of  Scots 

from  Bolton,  a  place  surrounded  with  catholics,  to  Tut* 
.  bury  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  where  she  was  put  under 
the  custody  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.     Elizabeth  enter- 
tained hopes  that  this  princess,  discouraged  by  her  misfor* 
tunes,  and  confounded  by  the  late  transactions,  would  be 
glad  to  secure  a  safe  retreat  from  all  the  tempests  with 
which  she  had  been  agitated :  and  she  promised  to  buiy 
every  thing  in  oblivion,  provided  Mary  would  agree,  eithor 
voluntarily  to  resign  her  crown,  or  to  associate  her  son 
with  her  in  the  government ;  and  the  administration  to  re- 
main, during  his  minority,  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of 
Murray.*       But   that    highspirited   princess    refused  aH 
treaty  upon  such  terms,  and  declared  that  her  last  words 
^should  be  those  of  a  queen  of  Scotland*     Besides  maajr 
other  reasons,  she  said,  which  fixed  her  in  that  resolution, 
she  knew>  that  if,  in  the  present  emergence,  she  made 
such   concessions,  her  submission  would   be  universally 
'  fieemed  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  and  would  ratify  all 
the  calumnies  of  her  enemies.^ 

Mary  still  insisted  upon  this  alternative ;   either  that 
Elizabeth  should  assist  her  in  recovering  her  authority, 
oi:  should  give  her  liberty  to  retire  into  France,  and  make 
trial  of  t)ie  friendship  of  other  princes :   And,  as  she  as- 
serted that  she  had  come  voluntarily  into  England,  invited 
by  many  former  professions  of  amity,  she  thought  that  one 
or  other  of  these  requests  could  not,  without  the  most  ex- 
treme injustice,  be  refused  her.      But  Elizabeth,  sensible 
of  the  danger  which  attended  both  these  proposals,  was 
secretly  resolved  to  detain  her  still  a  captive ;  and  as  her 
retreat  ipto  England  had  been  little  voluntary,  her  claim 
upon  the  queen's  generosity  appeared  much  less  urgent 
than  she  was  willing  to  pretend.    Necessity,  it  was  thought 
would,  to  the  prudent,  justify  her  detention :   Her  past 
misconduct  would  apologize  for  it  to  the  equitable:  And 
though  it  was  foreseen,  that  compassion  for  Mary's  situa- 
tion, joined  to  her  intrigues  and  insinuating  behaviouF) 
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i^ould,  while  she  remained  in  England,  excite  the  zeal  of   CHAP. 
her    friends,  especially  of  the    catholics,  these  inconve-  /^^^^^^^^J, 
jcdencies  were  deemed  much  inferior  to  those  which  at-      ^ggg 
tended  any  other  expedient.   Elizabeth  trusted  also  to  her 
qvrn  address  for  eluding  all  these  difficulties  2     She  purpo- 
sed to  avoid  breaking  absolutely  with  the  queen  of  Scots, 
to    keep  her  always  in   hopes  of  an  accommodation,  to 
negotiate  perpetually  with  her,  and  still  to  throw  the  blame 
of  not  coming  to  any  conclusion,  either  on  unforeseen  acci* 
dents,  or  on  the  obstinacy  and  perverseness  of  others. 

We  come  now  to  mention  some  English  affairs  which 
vre  left  behind  us,  that  we  might  not  interrupt  our  narra- 
tive of  the  events  in  Scodand,  which  form  so  nvaterial  a 
part  of  the  present  reign.     The  term  fixed  by  the  treaty 
of  Cateau-Cambresis  for  the  restitution  of  Calais  expired 
in  1567  j  and  Elizabeth,  after  making  her  demand  at  the 
gpates  of  that  city,  sent  sir  Thomas  Smith  to  Paris;  and 
that  minister,  in  conjunction  with  sir  Henry  Norris,  her 
resident  ambassador,  enforced  her  pretensions.      Confer- 
ences were  held  on  that  head,   without  coming   to  any 
conclusion  satisfactory  to  the  English.     The  chancellor, 
De  r Hospital,  told  the  English  ambassadors,  that  though 
France,  by  an  article  of  the  ti  eaty,  was  obliged  to  restore 
Calais  on  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  there  was  another 
article  of  the  same  treaty,  which  now  deprived  Elizabeth 
of  any  right,  that  could  accrue  to  her  by  that  engagement : 
That  it  was   agreed,  if  the  English  should,  during  the 
interval,    commit  hostilities    upon    France,    they  should 
instantly  forfeit  all  claim  to  Calais ;  and  the  taking  pos- 
s^ession  of  Havre  and  Dieppe,  with  whatever  pretences 
that  measure  might  be  covered,  was  a  plain  violation  of 
the  peace  between  the  nations :    That  though  these  places 
were  not  entered  by  force,  but  put  into  Elizabeth's  hands 
by  the   governors,  these   governors  were  rebels ;  and  a 
correspondence  with  such  traitors  was  the  most  flagrant 
injury  that  could  be  committed  on  any  sovereign:    That 
in  the.  treaty  which   ensued  upon  the  expulsion  of  the 
English  from  NoVm^^ndy,  the  French  ministers  had  abso- 
lutely refused  to  make  any  mention  of  Calais,  and  had 
thereby  declared  their  intention  to  take  advantage  of  the 
title  which  had  accrued  to  the  crown  of  France :     And 
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that  though  a  general  clause  had  been  inserted,  implying^ 
a  reservation  of  all  claims,  this  concession  could  not  avail 
the  English,  who  at  that  time  possessed  no  just  claim  to 
Calais,  and  had  previously  forfeited  all  right  to  that 
fortress.**  The  queen  was  nowise  surprised  at  hearing 
these  allegations ;  and  as  she  knew  that  the  French  court 
intended  not  from  the  first  to  make  restitution,  much  less 
after  they  could  justify  their  refusal  by  such  plausU>le 
reasons,  she  thought  it  better  for  the  present  to  acquiesce 
in  the  loss,  than  to. pursue  a  doubtful  tide  by  a  war  both 
dangerous  and  expensive,  as  well  as  unreasonable.^ 

Elizabeth  entered  anew  into  negotiations  for  espou- 
sing the  archduke  Charles;  and  she  seems,  at  this  time, 
to  have  had  no  great  motive  of  policy,  which  might  in- 
duce her  to  make  this  fallacious  offer :  But  as  she  was 
very  rigorous  in  the  terms  insisted  on,  and  would  not 
agree  that  the  archduke,  if  he  espoused  her,  should  enjoy 
any  power  or  title  in  England,  and  even  refused  him  the 
exercise  of  his  religion,  the  treaty  came  to  nothing;  and 
that  prince,  despairing  of  success  in  his  addresses^  married 
the  daughter  of  Albert,  duke  of  Bavaria."^ 


bHa7ne89.p.  587. 


c  CamdeDj.  p.  406. 


d  Ibid.  p.  407,  40S. 
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Character  of  the  purttans-^Duke  of  Norfolk^ s  conspiracy 
'-^Insurrection  in  the  norihF^-^Assasstnati^n  of  the  earl 
sf  Murray'-^A  parlianient*'^''-^Civil  Wars  of  France-^  .; 
Affairs  of  the  Low  CountrieS'-^New  conspiracy  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk-^^Trial  of  Norfolk-^His  execution — 
Scotch  affairs-^French  affairs^^Massacre  of  Paris-^. 
French  affairs^-^ivil  Wars  of  the  Low  CountrieS'-^A 
parliament. 

OF  all  the  European  churches  which  shook  off    CHAP, 
the  yoke  of  papal  authority,  no  one  proceeded  with  so 
much  reason  and  moderation  as  the  church  of  England ;      j^gg 
an  advantage  which  had  been  derived   partly  from  the  Character 

..  r^i  ••-■  •         .-I**  •         of  the  pn* 

mterposition  oi   the  civil  magistrate  m  this  innovation,  ritans. 
{Motly  from  the  gradual  and  slow  steps  by  which  the  re- 
formation  was   conducted  in  that  kingdom*     Rage  and 
animosity  against  the  catholic  religion  was  as  little  in- 
dulged as  could  be  aupposed  in  such  a  revolution :    The 
fabric  of  the  secular   hierarchy  was   maintained  entire : 
The  ancient  liturgy  was  preserved,  so  far  as  was  thought 
consistent  with  the  new  principles :     Many  ceremonies, 
become    venerable    from   age  and    preceding   use,    were 
retained :    The  splendour  of  the  Romish  worship,  though 
removed,  had  at  least  given  place  to  order  and  decency : 
The  distinctive  habits  of  the  clef gy,  according  to  their 
different  ranks,  were  continued :     No  innovation  was  ad- 
mitted,  merely  from  spite  and  opposition  to  former  usage : 
And  the  new  religion,  by  mitigating  the  genius  of  the 
ancient  superstition,  and  rendering  it  more  compatible 
with  the   peace  and  interests  of  society,  had  preserved 
itself  in  that  happy  medium  which  wise  men  have  always 
sought,  and  which  the  people  have  so  seldom  been  able  to 
maintain. 

But  though  such  in  general,  was  the  spirit  of  the 
reformation  in  that  country,  many  of  the  English  refor- 
^ersp  being  men  of  more  warm  complexions  and  more 
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CHAP,    obstinate  tempers,  endeavoured  to  push  matters  to  ettrce 
^^^^.^^l^  mities  against  the  church  of  Rome,  and  indulged  thenx- 
15(9^      selves  in  the  most  violent  contrariety  and  antipathy  to  all 
former  practices.    Among  these.  Hooper,  who  afterwards 
suffered  for  his  religion  with  such  extraordinary  constancy, 
was    chiefly    distinguished*     This   man   was    appointed^ 
duringf  the  reign  of  Edward,  to  the  see  of  Glocester,  and 
«  made  no  scruple  of  accepting  the  episcopal  office ;  but  he 
refused  to    be   consecrated   in  the  episcopal   habit,    thjc 
cymarre  and  rochette,  which  had  formerly,  he  said,  been 
abused  by  superstition,  and  which  were  thereby  rendered 
unbecoming  a  true  christian*     Cranmer  and  Ridley  were 
surprised  at  this  objection,  which  opposed  the  received, 
practice,    and  even    the   established   laws ;    and   though 
young  Edward,  desirous  of  promoting  a  man  so  celebrated 
for  his  eloquence,  his  zeal,  and  his  morals,  enjoined  them 
to  dispense  with  this  ceremony,  they  were  still  determined 
to  retain  it*    Hooper  then  embraced  the  resolution,  rather 
to  refuse  the  bishopric,  than  clothe  himself  in  those  hated 
garments;  but  it  was  deemed  requisite,  that  for  the  sake 
of  the  example,  he  should  not  escape  so  easily.     He  was 
first  confined  to  Cranmer's  house,  then  thrown  into  prison 
till  he  should  consent  to  be  a  bishop  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed :    He  was  plied  with  conferences,  and  reprimands, 
and  arguments :    Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr,  and  the  most 
celebrated  foreign  reformers,  were  consulted  on  this  im- 
portant question  :  And  a  compromise,  with  great  difficulty, 
was  at  last  made,  that  Hooper  should  not  be  obliged  to 
wear  commonly  the  obnoxious  robes,  but  should  agree  to 
be  consecrated  in  them,  ^and  to  use  them  during  cathedral 
^service  f  a  condescension  not  a  little  extraordinary  in  a 
man  of  so  inflexible  a  spirit  as  this  reformer. 

The  same  objection  which  had  arisen  with  regard  to 
the  episcopal  habit,  had  been  moved  against  the  raiment 
of  the  inferior  clergy ;  and  the  surplice,  in  particular,  with 
the  tippet  and  corner  cap,  was  a  great  object  of  abhorrence 
,  to  many  of  the  popular  zealots.^      In  vain  it  was  urged 

that  particular  habits,  as  well  as  postures  and  ceremonies, 
having  been  constantly  used  by  the  clergy,  and  employed 

e  Burnet,  toI.  it.  p.  152.    HerliD,  p,  90.  f  Stripe,  vol.  i.  p.  4l«. 
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in  religious  service,  acquire  a  veneration  in  the  eyes  of    CHAP, 
the  people,  appear  sacred  in  their  apprehensions,  excite 


their  devotion,  and  contract  a  kind  of  mysterious  virtue,      1559. 
which  attaches  the  affections  of  men  to  the  national  and 
established  worship :  That  in  order  to  produce  this  effect, 
an  uniformity  in  these  particulars  is  requisite,  and  even  a 
perseverance,  as  far  as  ]x>ssible,  in  the  former  practice : 
And  that  the  nation  would  be  happy,  if,  by  retaining  these 
inoffensive  observances,  the  reformers  could  engage  ijie 
people  to  renounce  willingly  what  was  absurd  or  perni- 
cious   in   the    ancient    superstition.      These    arguments^ 
which  had  influence  with  wise  men,  were  the  very  rea- 
sons which  engaged  the  violent  protestants  to  reject  the 
habits;      They  pushed  matters  to  a  total  opposition  with 
tfie  church  of  Rome :  Every  compliance,  they  said,  was  a 
symbolizing  with  Antichrist.*     And  this  spirit  was  car- 
ried so  far  by  some  reformers,  that,  in  a  national  remon*- 
strance  made  afterwards  by  the  church  of  Scodand  against 
these  hahits,  it  was  asked,  ^^  What  has  Christ  Je^s  to  do 
**  with  Belial  ?  What  has  darkness  to  do  with  light  ?  If 
"  surplices,  corner  caps,  and  tippets  have  been  badges  of 
"  idolaters  in  the  very  act  of  their  idolatry ;  why  should 
"  the  preacher  of  Christian  liberty,  and  the  open  rebuker 
^^  of  all  superstition,  partake  with  the  dregs  of  the  Romish 
"  beast  ?  Yea,  who  is  there  that  ought  not  rather  to  be 
^^  afraid  of  taking  in  his  hand,  or  on  his  forehead,  the 
^^  print  and  mark  of  that  odious  beast  V^^  But  this  appli- 
cation was  rejected  by  the  English  church. 

There  was  only  one  instance  in  which  the  spirit  of 
contradiction  to  the  Romanists  took  place  universally  in 
England :  The  altar  was  removed  from  the/  wall,  wa!P 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  and  was  thenceforth 
denominated  the  communion  table.  The  reason  why  this 
innovation  met  with  such  general  reception  was,  that  the 
nobility  and  gentry  got  thereby  a  pretence  for  making 
spoil  of  the  plate,  vestures,  and  rich  ornaments  which  be- 
longed to  the  altars.*^ 

These  disputes,  which  had  been  started  during  the 
teign  of  Edward,  were  carried  abroad  by  the  protestants^ 

e  Stry^,  vol.  i.  p.  416.  f  Keith^  p.  563.    Knox,  p.  402. 

9  Heylini  preface,  p.  3*    Hist.  p.  106. 
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CHAT,    who  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  Mary ;  and  as  the  zeal 
^^    of  these  men  had  received  an  increase  from  the  furious 
15S8.      cruelty  of  their  enemies,  they  were  generally  inclined  to 
carry  their  opposition  to  the  utmost  extremity  against  the 
practice  of  the  church  of  Rome.     Their  communtcatioii 
with  Calvin  and  the  other  reformers,  who  followed  tbc 
discipline  and  worship  of  Geneva,  confirmed  them  in  ^thas 
^   obstinate  reluctance;  and  though  some  of  the  refug^ees^ 
pyticularly  those  who  were  established  at  Frankfort,  stSl 
'  .  adhered  to  king  Edward's  liturgy,  the  prevailing  spirit 

carried  these  confessors  to  seek  a  still  farther  refornaa- 
tion.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  they  returned  tm 
their  native  country;  and  being  regarded  with  gmeral 
veneration,  on  account  of  their  zeal  and  past  sufPeringa^ 
they  ventured  to  insist  on  the  establishment  of  their  pcra- 
jected  model ;  nor  did  they  want  countenance  from  many 
considerable  persons  in  the  queen's  council*  But  the 
princess  herself,  so  far  from  being  willing  to  despoil  re« 
ligion  of  the  few  ornaments  and  ceremonies  wluch  re* 
mained  in  it,  was  rather  inclined  to  bring  the  pij^lic 
worship  still  nearer  to  the  Romish  ritual;^  and  she 
thought  that  the  reformation  had  already  gone  too  far 
in  shaking  off  these  forms  and  observances,  which,  with- 
out distracting  men  of  more  refined  apprehensions^  tend, 
in  a  very  innocent  manner,  to  allure,  and  amuse^  and  en* 
gag&  the  vulgar.  She  took  care  to  have  a  law  for  unifor- 
mity strictly  enacted :  She  was  empowered  by  the  parliament 
to  add  any  new  ceremonies  which  she  thought  proper: 
And  though  she  was  sparing  in  the  e^iercise  of  this  pre- 
rogative, she  continued  rigid  in  exacting  an  observance  of 
^he  established  laws,  and  in  punishing  all  noncon£ormi^» 
The  zealots,  therefore,  who  harboured  a  great  antipatky 


h  Hlien  J^'otoel,  one  of  her  chaplains,  had  spoken  less  reverently,  in  a  ser- 
mon  prea>ched  before  her,  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  she  called  ahud  to  kirn  from 
her  closet  toindoiv,  commanding  him  to  retire  from  that  ungodbf  digression  and 
to  return  vnto  his  text.  And  on  the  other  side,  lohen  vne  of  her  divines  had 
preached  a  sennon  m  defence  of  the  real  presence,  she  openly  gave  him  Monte 
fiyr  his  pains  and  piety. — Heyliu,  p.  124.  She  absolutely  would  have  forbidden 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy ,  if  Cecil  had  not  interposed.  Strrpe's  Life  of  Parker* 
p.  107, 108, 109.  She  was  an  enemjr  to  sermons,  and  usually  said,  Uiat  ^e  tHoufl^t 
two  or  three  preachers  were  sufficient  for  a  whole  county.  It  was  probably  for 
these  reasons  that  one  Doring  told  her  to  her  face  from  the  pulpit,  that  she  wtf 
like  an  untamed  heifer,  that  would  not  be  rtiled  by  God's  people,  bat  obstrueted 
his  discipline.    See  life  of  Hooker^  prefixed  to  his  woii^ 
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t^'  the  episcopal  order,  and  to  the  whole  liturgy,  were    CHAP, 
obliged,  in  a  great  measure,  to  conceal  these  sentiments,  ^^.^^ 
which  would  have  been  regarded  as  highly  audacious  and       ijQg, 
criminal ;  and  they  confined  their  avowed  objections  to 
die  surplice,  the  confirmation  of  children,  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  baptism,  the  ring  in  marriage,  kneeling  at  the 
saerament,  and  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus*    So  fruitless 
i»  it  for.  sovereigns  to  watch  with  a  rigid  care  over  ortho-    ' 
doxy,  and  to  employ  the  sword  in  religious  controvers;^, 
liiat    the    work,   perpetually  renewed,    is  perpetually  to. 
begin;   and  a   garb,  a  gesture,  nay  a  metaphysical   or. 
grammatical  distinction,  when  rendered  important  by  the 
disputes  of  theologians,  and  the  zeal  of  the  magistrate,* 
is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  even 
the  peace  of  society.     These  controversies  had  already 
excited   such   ferment  among  the  people,  that  in  some 
places  they  refused  to  frequent  the  churches  where  the 
habits  and  ceremonies  were  used;  would  not  salute  the 
conforming  clergy;  and  proceeded   so  far  as  to  r.evile 
them  in  the  streets,  to  spit  in  their  faces,   and  to  use 
theiyi  with  all  manner  of  contumely.'     And  while   the 
sovereign  authority   checked   the;5e   excesses,    the   flame 
was  confined,  noit  extinguished ;  and  burning  fiercer  from 
cbnfinement,  it  burst  out  in  the  succeeding  reigns  to  the 
destruction  of  the  church  and  monarchy. 

All  enthusiasts  indulging  themselves  in  rapturous 
flights,  ecstasies,  visions,  inspirations,  have  a  natural  aver* 
sion  to  episcopal  authority,  to  ceremonies,  rites,  and  forms, 
which  they  denominate  superstition,  or  beggarly  elements^ 
and. which  seem  to  restrain  the  liberal  effusions  of  tbeir 
zeal  and  devotion  ;  But  there  was  another  set  of  opinion  * . 
adopted  by  these  innovators,  which  rendered  them  In  a 
peculiar  manner  the  object  of  £li;£abeth's  aversion.  The 
same  bold  and  daring  spirit  which  accompanied  them  in 
their  addresses  to  the  divinity,  appeared  in  their  political 
speculations;  and  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  which, 
during  some  reigns,  had  been  little  avowed  in  the  nation, 
and  which  were  totally  incompatible  with  the  present  e^* 
prbitant  prerogative,  had  been  strongly  adopted  by  this 

i  Strype't  Life  of  Whhgift,  p.  460. 
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CHAF.    netr  sect,     Scarcely  any  sovereign  before  Elizabe^  and 
^^"*      none  after  her,  carried  higher,  both  in  speculation  and 


tm* 


practice,  the  authority  of  the  crown;  and  puritans,  (sa 
these  sectaries  were  called,  on  account  of  their  pretending' 
to  a  superior  purity  of  worship  and  discipline)  coold  not 
^  yecommend  themselves  worse  to  her  favour,  than  by  in* 

culcating  the  doctrine  of  resisting  or  restraining  princes^ 
"'  From  all  these  motives,  the  queen  neglected  no  opportUf 
nity  of  depressing  those  zealous  innovators;  and  wfaile 
they  were  secretly  countenanced  by  some  of  heir  okM 
fevoured  ministers,  Cecil,  Leicester,  KnoUes,  Bedford, 
Walsiflgham,  she  never  was,  to  the  end  of  her  life)  re^ 
^nciied  to  their  principles  and  practices* 

We  have  thought  proper  to  insert  in  this  place  an  ac** 

count  of  the  rise  and  genius  of  the  puritans ;  because ' 

Camden  marks  the  present  year,  as  the  period  when  they 

began  to  make  themselves  considerable  in  England.     We 

now  return  to  our  narration^  ^ 

1569.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  only  peer  that  enjoyed 

N^rfbiVs    ^  highest  title  of  nobility  j  and  as  there  were  at  present 

fttmsplra:    no  princes  of  the  blood,  the  splendour  of  his  family,^  the 

^'  opulence  of  his  fortune,  and  the  extent  of  his  influence^ 

had  rendered  him  without  comparison  the  first  subject  in 

England.    The  qualities  of  his  mind  corresponded  to  his 

high  station:  Beneficent,  affable,  generous,  he  had  ac« 

quired  the  aifections  of  the  people ;  prudent,  moderate, 

obsequious,  he  possessed,  without  giving  her  any  jealousy, 

the  good  graces  of  his  sovereign.     His  grandfather  and 

father  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  leaders  of  the  cadiof 

lies ;  and  his  hereditary  attachment,  joined  to  the  alliance 

of  blood,  had  procured  him  the  friendship  of  the  most  con* 

piderable  men  of  that  party :  But  as  he  had  been  educated 

among-  the  reformers,  he  was  sincerely  devoted  to  their 

|>rinciples,  ai|d  m^ntained  that  strict  decorum  and  regu^ 

larity  of  life,  by  which  the  protestants  were  at  that  time 

distinguished ;  he  thereby  enjoyed  the  rare  felicity  of  being' 

popular  even  with  the  most  opposite  factions.  The  height 

^  his  prosperity  alone  was  the  sources  of  his  misfortunes^ 

find  engaged  him  in  attempts,  from  which  his  virtue  and 

prudence  would  naturally  haye  for  ever  kept  him  at  it 

i^tan^Ci 


NoafOLK  was  at  this  time  a  wid6wer;  and  beitig  of  s    CHAP. 

ilaitable  age,  his  marriage  with*  the  queen  of  Scots  had  ^^^^!L^ 

a^eared  so  natural,  that  it  had  occurred  to  several  of  his      i^^ 

friends  and  those  of  that  princess :   But  the  first  person, 

who,  after  secretary  Lidington^  opened  the  scheme  to  *the 

duke,  is  said  to  have  been  the  earl  of  Minray,  before  hid 

departure  for  Scotland.'^     That  nobleman  set  before  Nor-* 

folk  both  the  advantage  of  composing  the  dissensions  in 

Scotland  by  an  alliance,  which  would  be  so  generally  ac^^ 

ceptabie,  *  2axd  the  prospect  of  reaping  the  succession  of 

Snglaiid ;  and  in  order  to  bind  Norfolk's  Interest  the  fas-^ 

ter  with  Mary's,  he  proposed  that  the  duke's  daughteif 

should  also  espouse  the  young  king  of  Scotland.     Thd  x 

previously  obtaining  of  Elizabeth's  consent  was  regarded, 

bodi  by  Murray  and  Norfolk,  as  a  circumstance  essential 

to  the  success  of  their  project ;  and  all  terms  being  ad« 

justed  between  them,  Murray  took  care,  by  means  of  sir 

Robert  Melvil,  to  have  the  design  communicated  to  the 

^ueen  of  Scots*    This  princess  replied,  that  the  vexations 

which  she  had  met  with  in  her  two  last  marriages,  had 

made  her  more  inclined  to  lead  a  single  life ;  but  she  waa 

determined  to  sacrifice  her  own  inclinations  to  the  public 

welfare :   And  therefore,  as  soon  as  she  should  be  legally 

divorced  from  BothweV  she  would  be  determined  by  the 

opinion  of  her  nobility  and  people  in  the  choice  of  another 

Imsband.^ 

It  is  probable  that  Murray  was  not  sincere  in  this 
proposal*  He  had  two  motives  to  engage  him  to  dissi- 
nuiktion.  He  knew  the  danger  which  he  must  fun  in 
1»»  return  through  the  North  of  England,  from  the  power 
of  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
Mary's  partisans  in  that  country ;  and  he  dreaded  an  in^ 
turrection  in  Scotland  from  the  duke  of  Chatelrault,  and 
the  carls  of  Argyle  and  Huntley,  whom  she  had  appointed 
her  lieutenants  during  her  absence*  By  these  feigned  ap- 
pearances of  friendship,  he  both  engaged  Norfolk  to  write 
in  his  favour  to  the  nordiem  noblemen ;"  fmd  he  persuad*' 
^  the  qneen  of  Scots  to  give  her  lieutenants  permission^ 
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CHAP,    and  even  advice,  to  conclude  a  cessation  of  hostilities  witli 
^^'       the  regent's  party.* 

The  duke  of  Norfolk^  though  he  had  agreed  that 
Elizabeth's  consent  should  be  previously  obtained  befiMie 
the  completion  of  his  marriage,  had  reason  to  apprehend 
that  he  never  should  prevail  with  her  voluntarily  to  make 
that  concession.  He  knew  her  perpetual  and  unrelenting 
jealousy  against  her  heir  and  rival;  he  was  acquainted 
with  her  former  reluctance  to  all  proposals  of  marriage 
with  the  queen  of  Scots ;  he  foresaw  that  this  prmcess's 
espousing  a  person  of  his  power  and  character  and  interest^ 
would  give  the  greatest  umbrage ;  and  as  it  would  .then 
become  necessary  to  reinstate  her  in  possession  of  her 
throne  on  some  tolerable  terms,  and  even  to  endeavour  the 
reestablishing  of  her  character,  he  dreaded  lest  Eliza- 
beth, whose  politics  had  now  taken  a  diiferent  turn,  wouU 
never  agree  to  such  indulgent  and  generous  conditions* 
He  therefore  attempted  previously  to  gain  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  several  of  the  most  considerable  nobility; 
and  he  was  successful  with  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Arun« 
del,  Derby,  Bedford,  Shrewsbury,  Southampton,  Ncm*- 
thumberland,  Westmoreland,  Sussex.®  Lord  Lumley.  and 
sir  Nicholas  Throgmonon  cordially  embraced  the  propo- 
sal: Even  the  earl  of  Leicester,  Elizabeth's  declared 
favourite,  who  had  formerly  entertained  some  views  of 
espousing  Mary,  willingly  resigned  all  his  pretensions, 
and  seemed  to  enter  zealously  into  Norfolk's  interests/ 
There  were  other  motives,  besides  affection  to  the  duke, 
which  produced  this  general  combination  of  the  nobility. 

Sir  William  Cecil,  secretary  of  state,  was  the  most 
vigilant,  active,  and  prudent  minister  ever  known  in  Sng^ 
land ;.  and  as  he  was  governed  by  no  views  but  the  in* 
terests  of  his  sovereign,  which  he  had  inflexibly  pursued, 
his  authority  over  her  became  every  day  more  predomi- 
nant. Ever  cool  himself,  and  uninfluenced  by  prejudice 
or  affection,  he  checked  those  sallies  of  passion,  and 
sometimes  of  caprice,  to  which  she  was  subject ;  and  if 
he  failed  of  persuading  her  in  the  first  movement,  his 
perseverance,  and .  remonstrances,    and  arguments,  were 
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sure  at  last  to  recommend  themselves  to  her  sound  dis«  chap. 
cemment*  The  more  credit  he  gained  with  his  mistress,  ^^^^.^J^ 
the  more  was  he  exposed  to  the  envy  of  her  other  cbun-  ^^gg, 
eellors  ;  and  as  he  bad  been  supposed  to  adopt  the  interests 
of  the  house  of  Suffolk,  whose  claim  seemed  to  carry  with 
it.  no  danger  to  the  present  establishment,  his  enemies,  in 
opposition  to  him,  were  naturally  led  to  attach  themselves 
to.  the  queen  of  Scots*  ■  Elizabeth  saw,  without  uneasi- 
ness, this  emulation  among  her  courtiers,  which  served 
to  augment  her  own  authority :  And  though  she  supported 
Cecil,  whenever  matters  came  to  extremities,  and  dissi* 
pated  every  conspiracy  against  him,  particularly  one  laid 
about  this  time  for  having  him  thrown  into  the  Tower  on 
some  pFeteiice  or  other,^  she  never  gave  him  such  unlimi* 
ted  confidence  as  might  enable  him  entirely  to  crush  hi9 
^adversaries. 

Norfolk,  sensible  of  the  difficulty-  which  he  must 
meet  with  inlcontrolling  Cecil's  counsels,  especially  where 
they^ concurred  with  the  inclination  as  well  as  interest  of 
die  queen,  durst  not  open  to  her  his  intentions  of  mar- 
rying the  queen  of  Scots ;  but  proceeded  still  in  the  same 
course,  of  increasing  his  interest  in  the  kingdom,  and 
engaging  more  of  the  nobility  to  take  part  in  his  measures* 
A  letter  was  written  to  Mary  by  Leicester,  and  signed 
by  several  of  the  .first  rank,  recommending  Norfolk  for 
her  husband,  and  stipulating  conditions  for  the  advantage 
of  both  kingdoms ;  particularly,  that  she  should  give  suffi* 
cient  surety  to  Elizabeth,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  for  the 
free  enjoyment  of  the  crown  of  England;  t|iat  a  perpetual 
league,  offensive  and  defensive,  should  be  made  between 
their  realms  and  subjects ;  that  the  protestant  religion 
should  be  established  by  law  in  Scodand;  and  that  she 
should  grant  amnesty  to  her  rebels  in  that  kingdomi' 
When  Mary  returned  a  favourable  answer  to  this  appli- 
cation, Norfolk  employed  himself  with  new  ardour  in  the 
execution  of  his  project;  and  besides  securing  the  inte- 
rests of  many  of  the  considerable  gentry  and  nobility  who 
resided  at  court,  he  wrote  letters  to  such  as  lived  at  their 

country  seats,  and  possessed  the  greatest  authority  in  the 

«< 
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CHAP,  several  counties/  The  kings  of  France  and  Spain, 
•  ^^'  interested  themselves  extremely  in  Mary's  cause,  were 
1569.  s^ci^^^y  consulted,  and  expressed  their  approbation  of 
these  measures.*  And  though  Elizabeth's  consent  waa 
always  supposed  as  a  previous  condition  to  the  finishing 
of  this  alliance,  it  was  apparently  Norfolk's  intention^ 
when  he  proceeded  such  lengths  without  consulting  her^ 
to  render  his  party  so  strong,  that  it  should  no  longer  be 
in  her  power  to  refuse  it." 

It  was  impossible  that  so  extensive  a  cooapiracjt 
could  entirely  escape  the  queen's  vigilance  and  that  of 
Cecil.  She  dropped  several  intimations  to  the  duke,  by 
which  he  might  learn  that  she  was  acquainted  with  hi* 
designs;  and  she  frequently  warned  him  to  beware  on. 
what  pillow  he  reposed  his  head  :^  But  he  never  had  the 
prudence  or  the  courage  to  open  to  her  his  full  intentions^ 
Certain  intelligence  of  this  dangerous  combinaticm  was 
given  her  first  by  Leicester,  then  by  Murray,^  who,  i£ 
ever ,  he  was  sincere  in  promoting  Norfolk's  marriage, 
which  is  much  to  be  doubted,  had  at  least  intended,  for 
his  own  safety,  and  that  of  his  party,  that  Elizabeth  should 
in  reality,  as  well  as  in  appearance,  be  entire  arbiter  of 
the  conditions,  and  should  not  have  her  consent  extorted 
by  any  confederacy  of  her  own  subjects.  This  inibr- 
mation  gave  great  alarm  to  the  court  of  England ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  those  intrigues  were  attended  with  other 
circumstances,  of  which,  it  is  probable,  Elizabeth  was  not 
wholly  ignorant. 

Among  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  seemed  to  enter 
into  Norfolk's  views,  tliere  were  many,  who  were  zeal- 
ously attached  to  the  catholic  religion,  who  had  no  other 
design  than  that  of  restoring  Mary  to  her  liberty,  and 
who  would  gladly,  by  a  combination  with  foreign  powets, 
or  even  at  the  expense  of  a  civil  war,  have  placed  her  oa 
the  throne  of  England.  The  earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  who  possessed  great  power  in  the 

1  Lctl«]r,  p.  62.  t  Ibid.  p.  63.  u  SUte  Trials,  ?ol.  i.  p.  S3. 
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Ii^  HavDes,  p.  521.  525.  that  Elizabeth  had  heard  rumours  of  Norfolk's  d^ng 
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he  accor^glj  did.  See  also  the  earl  of  Mvray's  letter  produced  on  Nor». 
Ibik's  trial.  ^ 
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tf&rihj  were  leaders  of  this  party ;  and  the  former  noble-  CHAP, 
man  made  oflFer  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  by  Leonard  Da- 
cres,  brother  to  lord  Dacres,  that  he  vrould  free  her  from  i^^^^ 
confinement,  and  convey  her  to  Scotland,  or  any  other  place 
to  which  she  should  think  proper  to  retire^^  Sir  Thomas 
and  sir  Edward  Stanley,  sons  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  sir 
Thomas  Gerrard,  Rolstone,  and  other  gentlemen,  whose 
interest  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where 
Mary  reisided,  concurred  in  the  same  views ;  and  required 
diat,  ih  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  a 
diversion  should,  in  the  mean  time,  be  made  from  the 
tide  of  Flanders.*  Norfolk  discouraged,  and  even  in 
appearance  suppressed,  these  conspiracies ;  both  because 
his  duty  to  Elizabeth  would  not  allow  him  to  think  of 
efibcting  his  purpose  by  rebellion,  and  because  he  foresaw 
that)  if  the  queen  of  Scots  came  into  the  possession  of 
these  men,  they  would  rather  choose  for  her  husband  the 
king  of  Spain,  oi;  some  foreign  prince,  who  had  power,  as 
wdl  as  inclination,  to  reestablish  the  catholic  religion/ 

When  men  of  honour  and  good  principles,  like  the 
4uke  of  Norfolk,  engage  in  dangerous  enterprises,  they 
are  comn^only  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  criminal  by  halves ; 
and  while  they  balance  between  the  execution  of  their 
designs  and  their  remorses,  their  fear  of  punishment  and 
their  hope  of  pardon,  they  render  themselves  an  easy 
prey  to  their  enemies.  The  duke,  in  or<ier  to  repress  the 
surmises  spread  against  him,  spoke  contemptuously  to 
Elizabeth  of  the  Scottish  alliance ;  affirmed  that  his  estate 
^  £ngland  was  more  valuable  than  the  revenue  of  a  king- 
dom wasted  by  civil  wars  and  factions;  and  declared 
that,  when  he  amused  himself  in  his  own  tennis  court  at 
Norwich  amidst  his  friends  and  vassals,  he  deemed  him- 
self at  least  a  petty  prince,  and  was  fully  satisfied  with 
biB  condition*^  Finding  that  he  did  not  convince  her'by 
tiicse  asseverations,  and  that  he  was  looked  on  with  a 
jealous  eye -Jay  the  ministers,  he  retired  to  his  country 
seat  without  taking  leave.^  He  soon  after  repented  of 
this  measure,  and  set  out  on  his  return  to  courts  with  a 
view  of  using  every  expedient  to  regain  the  queen's  good 
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CHAP,  graces ;  but  he  was  met  at  Su  Alban's  by  Fitz-Garrct^ 
^^'  lieutenant  of  the  band  of  pensioners,  by  whom  he  was 
conveyed  to  Bumham,  three  miles  from  Windsor,  where 
the  court  then  resided.^  He  was  soon  after  committed, 
to  the  Tower,  under  the  custody  of  sir  Henry  NeveL* 
Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  the  queen  of  Scots'  ambassador, 
was  examined,  and  confronted  with  Norfolk  before  the 
council/  The  earl  of  Pembroke  was  confined  to  his  own. 
house,  Arundel,  Lumley,  and  Throgmorton  were  taken 
into  custody.  The  queen  of  Scots  herself  was  removed 
to  Coventry ;  all  access  to  her  was,  during  some  time, 
more  strictly  prohibited ;  and  viscount  Hereford  was 
joined  to  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  ap*d  Huntingdon  in  the 
office  of  guarding  her* 
Ihaufre*-  A  RUMOUR  had  been  diffused  in  the  north  of  an  in- 

Bm^r    ^  tended  rebellion ;  and  the  earl  of  Sussex,   president  of 
York,  alarmed  with  the  danger,  sent  for  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland,   in  order  to  examine  them ;  but  not 
finding  any  proof  against  them,  he  allowed  them  to  depart. 
The  report  meanwhile  gained  ground  daily;  and  many 
appearances  of  its  reality  being  discovered,  orders  were 
despatched  by  Elizabeth  to  these  two  noblemen  to  appear 
at  court,  and  answer  for  their  conduct**^     They  had  al- 
ready proceeded  so  far  in   their  criminal  designs,    that 
they  dared  not  to  trust  themselves  in  her  hands :    They 
had  prepared  measures  for  a  rebellion ;  had  communicated 
their  design  to  Mary  and  her  ministers  9^  had  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  the  duke  of  Alva,' governor  of 
the  Low  Countries ;  had  obtained  his  promise  of  a  rein* 
forcement  of  troops,  and  of  a  suppl}*  of  arms  and  amniu- 
nition ;  and  had  prevailed  on  him  to  send  over  to  Londoa 
Chiapino  Vitelli,  one   of  his  most   famous  captains,  on 
pretence  of  adjusting  some  differences  with  the  queen; 
but  in  reality  with  a  view  of  putting  him  at  the  head  of 
the  northern  rebels.    The  summons,  sent  to  the  two  earls, 
precipitated  the  rising  before  they  were  fully  prepared; 
.    and  Northumberland  remained  in  suspense  between  oppo* 
site   dangers,  when   he  was  informed  that  some  of  his 
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enemies  were  on  the  way  with  a.  commission  to  arrest    CHAP, 
him.      He  took  horse  instantly,  and  hastened  to  his  asso-  \^,.^J^ 
ciate  Westmoreland,  whom  he  found  surrounded  with  his      1559 
friends  and  Vassals,   and  deliberating  with  regard  to  the 
measures  which  he  should  follow  in  the  present  emer-^ 
gence.    They  determined  to  begin  the  insurrection  without 
delay ;  and  the  great  credit  of  these  two  noblemen,  with 
that  zeal  for  the  catholic  religion  which  still  prevailed  in 
the  neighbourhood,  soon  drew  together  multitudes  of  the 
conamon  people.     They  published  a  manifesto,  in  which 
they   declared,    that   they    intended   to    attempt    nothing 
against  the  queen,  to  whom  they  avowed  unshiiken  alle- 
giance ;   and  that  their  sole  aim  was  to  reestablish  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors,  to  remove  evil  counsellors,  and 
to  restore  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  other  faithful  peers  to 
their  liberty  and  to  the  queen's  favour.*     The  number  of 
the  malcontents  amounted  to  four  thousand  foot  and  six- 
teen  hundred  horse ;  and  they  expected  the  concurrence  of 
all  the  catholics  in  England.^ 

The  queen  was  not  negligent  in  her  own  defence,  and 
she  had  beforehand,  from  her  prudent  and  wise  conduct,  ac- 
quired the  general  good  will  of  her  people,  the  best  security 
of  a  sovereign ;  insomuch  that  even  the  catholics  in  most 
counties  expressed  an  affection  for  her  service  ;*  and  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  himself,  though  he  had  lost  her  favour, 
and  lay  in  confinement,  was  not  wanting,  as  far  as  his  si- 
tuation permitted,  to  promote  the  levies  among  his  friends 
and  retainers.      Sussex,  attended  by  the  earls  of  Rutland, 
the  lords  Hunsdon,   Evers,  and  Willoughby  of  Parham, 
marched  against  the  rebels  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand 
men,  and  found  them   already  advanced  to  the  bishopric 
of  Durham,  of  which  they  had  taken  possession.     They 
retired  before  him  to  Hexham ;  and  hearing  that  the  earl 
of  Warwic  and  lord  Clinton  were  advancing  against  them 
with  a  greater  body,  they  found  no  other  resource  than  to 
disperse  themselves  without  striking  a  blow.     The  com-, 
mon  people  retired  to  their  houses :  The  leaders  fled  in- 
to Scotland.   Northumberland  was  found  skulking  in  that 
country,  and  was  confined  by  Murray  in  the  castle  of 
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CHAP.    Lochlevin.  Westmoreland  received  shelter  from  the  chief- 
tains  of  the  Kers  and  Scots,  partisans  of  Mary ;  and  per- 


1569.  suaded  them  to  make  an  inroad  into  England,  with  a  view 
of  exciting  a  quarrel  between  the  two  kingdoms.  After 
they  had  committed  great  ravages,  they  retreated  to  their 
own  country.  This  sudden  and  precipitate  rebellion  was 
followed  soon  after  by  another  still  more  imprudent,  raised 
by  Leonard  D acres.  Lord  Hunsdon,  at  the  head  of  the 
garrison  of  Berwic,  was  able,  without  any  other  assistance, 
to  quell  these  rebels.  Great  severity  was  exercised  against 
such  as  had  taken  part  in  these  rash  enterprises.  Sixty- 
six  petty  constables  v/ere  hanged" ;  and  no  less  than  eight 
hundred  persons  are  said,  on  the  whole,  to  have  suffered 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner."  But  the  queen  was  so 
well  pleased  with  Norfolk's  behaviour,  that  she  released 
him  from  the  Tower ;  allowed  him  to  live,  though  under 
some  show  of  confinement,  in  his  own  house ;  and  only 
exacted  a  promise  from  him  not  to  proceed  any  farther  in 
his  negotiations  with  the  queen  of  Scots.^ 

Elizabeth  now  found  that  the  detention  of  Mary 
was  attended  with  all  the  ill  consequences  which  she  had 
foreseen  when  she  first  embraced  that  measure.  This  lat- 
ter princess,  recovering,  by  means  of  her  misfortunes  and 
her  own  natural  good  sense,  from  that  delirium  into  which 
she  seems  to  have  been  thrown  during  her  attachment  to 
Bothwel,  had  behaved  with  such  modesty  and  judgment, 
and  even  dignity,  that  every  one  who  approached  her  was 
charmed  with  her  demeanor ;  and  her  friends  were  ena- 
bled, on  some  plausible  grounds,  to  deny  the  reality  of  all 
those  crimes  which  had  been  imputed  to  her.^     Compas- 
sion for  her  situation,  and  the  necessity  of  procuring  her 
liberty,  proved  an  incitement  among  all  her  partisans  to 
be  active  in  promoting  her  cause ;  and  as  her  deliverance 
from  captivity,  it  was  thought,  could  nowise  be  effected 
but  by  attempts  dangerous  to  the  established  government, 
Elizabeth  had  reason  to  expect  little  tranquillity  so  long  as 
the  Scottish  queen  remained  a  prisoner  in  her  hands.  But 
as  this  inconvenience  had  been  preferred  to  the  danger  of 
allowing  that  princess  to  enjoy  her  liberty,  and  to  seek  re- 
in Camden,  p.  423.         n  Lesley,  p.  82.         o  Ibid.  98.  Camden,  p.  439. 
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lief  in  all  tke  catholic  courts  of  Europe,  it  behoved  the    CHAK 
queen  to  support  the  measure  which  she  had  adopted,  and     Jl^ 
to  guar<J»  by  every  prudent  expedient,  against  the  mischiefs      j^g^ 
to  which  it  was  exposed*     She  still  flattered  Mary  with 
hopes  of  her  protection,  maintained  an  ambiguous  conduct 
between  that  queen  and  her  enemies  in  Scotland,  negotia-        ^ 
ted  perpetually  concerning  the  terms  of  her  restoration, 
made  constant  professions  of  friendship  to  her;  and  by 
these  artifices  endeavoured  both  to  prevent  her  from  ma- 
king any  desperate  efforts  for  her  deliverance,  and  to  sar 
tisfy  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  who  never  in^ 
termitted  their  solicitations,  sometimes  accompanied  with 
ipenaces,   in  her  behalf*     This  deceit  was  received  with 
the  same   deceit  bv  the  queen  of  Scots :   Professions  of 
confidence  were  returned  by  professions  equally  insincere  : 
And  while  an  appearance  of  friendship  was  maintained  on 
both  sides,  the  animosity  and  jealousy,  which  had  long 
prevailed  between  them,  became  every  day  more  invete- 
rate and  incurable.    These  two  princesses,  in  address,  ca- 
pacity, activity,  ^nd  spirit,  were  nearly  a  match  for  each 
other;   but  unhappily,  Mary,  besides. her  present  forlorn 
condition,  was  always  inferior,   in  personal  conduct  and 
discretion,  as  well  as  in  power,  to  her  illustrious  rival* 

£lizab£TH  and  Mary  wrote  at  the  same  time  letters 
to  the  regent.  The  queen  of  Scots  desired,  that  her  mar- 
riage with  Bothwel  might  be  examined,  and  a  divorce  be  le- 
gally pronounced  between  them.  The  queen  of  England  gave 
Murray  the  choice  of  three  conditions;  that  Mary  should 
be  restored  to  her  dignity  on  certain  terms ;  that  she 
should  be  associated  with  her  son,  and  the  administration 
remain  in  the  regent's  hands  till  the  young  prince  should 
come  to  years  of  discretion ;  or  that  she  should  be  allowed 
to  live  at  liberty  as  a  private  person  in  Scotland,  and  have; 
^^  honourable  settlement  made  in  her  favour.^  Murray 
sammcmed  a  convention  of  states,  in  order  to  deliberate 
on  these  proposals  of  the  two  queens :  No  answer  was 
made  by  them  to  Mary's  letter,  on  pretence  that  she  had 
Aere  employed  the  style  of  a  sovereign,  addressing  her- 
self to  her  subjects ;  but  in  reality,  because  they  saw  that 
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CHAP,    her  request  was  calculated  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  mar- 
*,^^.,:      riage  with  Norfolk,  or  some  powerful  prince,  who  could 

1569.  support  her  cause,  and  restore  her  to  the  throne*  They 
replied  to  Elizabeth,  that  the  two  former  conditions  were 
so  derogatory  to  the  royal  authority  of  their  prince,  that 
they  could  not  kSO  much  as  deliberate  concerning  them : 
The  third  alone  could  be  the  subject  of  treaty.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  Elizabeth,  in  proposing  conditions  so  unequal  in 
their  importance,  invited  the  Scots  to  a  refusal  of  those 
which  were  most  advantageous  to  Mary ;  and  as  it  was 
•difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  adjust  all  the  terms  of  the 
third,  so  as  to  render  it  secure  and  eligible  to  all  parties, 
it  was  concluded  that  she  was  not  sincere  in  any  of  them/ 

1570.  It  is  pretended  that  Murray  had  entered  into  a  private 
negotiation  with  the  queen,  to  get  Mary  delivered  into  his 
hands ;"  and  as  Elizabeth  found  the  detention  of  her  in  En- 
gland so  dangerous,  it  is  probable  that  she  would  have 
been  pleased,  on  any  honourable  or  safe  terms,  to  rid  her- 
self of  a  prisoner  who  gave  her  so  much  inquietude.*  But 
all  these  projects  vanished  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  re- 

23  Jan.       gent,  who  was  assassinated,  in  revenge  of  a  private  injury, 

tioiTo/ the  ^y  ^  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hamilton*      jVlurray  was 

earl  of       a  person  of  considerable  vigour,  abilities,  and  constancy; 

but  though  he  was  not  unsuccessful,  during  his  regency, 

in  composing  the  dissensions  in  Scotland,  his  talents  shone 

out  more  eminently  in  the  beginning  than  in  the  end  of 

his  life.     His  manners  were  rough  and  austere ;  and  he 

possessed    not  that  perfect   integrity,   which    frequently 

accompanies,   and  can  alone   atone  for,  that   unamiable 

,  character. 

By  the  death  of  the  regent,  Scotland  relapsed  into 
anarchy.  Mary's  party  assembled  together,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  Edinburgh.  The  castle,  commanded 
by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  seemed  to  favour  her  cause ;  and 
as  many  of  the  principal  nobility  had  embraced  that  party, 
it  became  probable,  though  the  people  were  in  general 
averse  to  her,  that  her  authority  might  again  acquire  the 
ascendant.  To  check  its  progress,  Elizabejth  despatched 
Sussex  with  an  army  to  the  north,  under  colour  of  chas- 
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tising  the  ravages  committed  by  the  borderers.  He  en-  CHAP, 
tered  Scotland,  and  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  Kers  and  ^^' 
Scots,  seized  the  castle  of  Hume,  and  committed  hostili- 
ties on  all  Mary's  partisans,  who,  he  said,  had  offended  his 
mistress  by  harbouring  the  English  rebels.  Sir  William 
Drury  was  afterwards  sent  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  he 
threw  down  the  houses  of  the  Hamiltons  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  same  faction.  The  English  armies  were  af- 
terwards recalled  by  agreement  with  the  queen  of  Scots, 
who  promised,  in  return,  that  no  French  troops  should  be 
introduced  into  Scotland,  and  that  the  English  rebels 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  queen  by  her  partisans.^ 

•  But  though  the  queen,  covering  herself  with  the  pre- 
tence of  revenging  her  own  quarrel,  so  far  contributed  to 
support  the  party  of  the  young  king  of  Scots,  she  was  cau- 
tious not  to  declare  openly  against  Mary ;  and  she  even 
sent  a  request,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  command,  to  the 
enemies  of  that  princess,  not  to  elect,  during  some  time, 
a  regent  in  the  place  of  Murray.^^  Lenox  the  king's 
grandfather,  was  therefore  chosen  temporary  governor,  un- 
der the  title  of  lieutenant.  Hearing  afterwards  that  Ma- 
ry's partisans,  instead  of  delivering  up  Westmoreland,  and 
the  other  fugitives,  as  they  had  promised,  had  allowed 
them  to  escape  into  Flanders ;  she  permitted  the  king's 
party  to  give  Lenox  the  title  of  Regent,*  and  she  sent 
Randolph,  as  her  resident,  to  maintain  a  correspondence 
with  him.  But  notwithstanding  this  step,  taken  in  favour 
of  Mary's  enemies,  she  never  laid  aside  her  ambiguous 
conduct,  nor  quitted  the  appearance  of  amity  to  that  prin- 
cess. Being  importuned  by  the  bishop  of  Ross,  and  her 
other  agents,  as  well  as  by  foreign  ambassadors,  she  twice 
procured  a  suspension  of  arms  between  the  Scottish  fac- 
tions, and  by  that  means  stopped  the  hands  of  the  regent, 
who  was  likely  to  obtain  advantages  over  the  opposite 
party. '^  By  these  seeming  contrarieties  she  kept  alive  the 
factions  in  Scotland,  increased  their  mutual  animosity,  and 
rendered  the  whole  country  a  scene  of  devastation  and  of 
misery.''    She  had  no  intention  to  conquer  the  kingdom. 
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CHAP,  and  consequently  no  interest  or  *  design  to  instigate  the 
^^'  parties  against  each  other ;  but  this  consequence  was  an 
accidental  effect  of  her  cautious  politics,  by  which  she  w^as 
engaged,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep  on*  good  terms  w^ith 
the  queen  of  Scots,  and  never  to  violate  the  appearances 
of  friendship  with  her,  at  least  those  of  neutrality.* 

The  better  to  amuse  Mary  with  the  prospect  of  an 
accommodation,  Cecil  and  sir  Walter  Mildmay  were  sent 
to  her  with  proposals  from  Elizabeth.  The  terms  were 
somewhat  rigorous,  such  as  a  captive  queen  might  expect 
from  a  jealous  rival ;  and  they  thereby  bore  the  greater 
appearance  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  English  court. 
It  was  required  that  the  queen  of  Scots,  besides  renoun- 
cing all  title  to  the  crown  of  England  during  the  lifetini^ 
of  Elizabeth,  should  make  a  perpetual  league,  offensive 
and  defensive,  between  the  kingdoms;  that  she  should 
marry  no  Englishman  without  Elizabeth's  consent,  nor 
any  other  person  without  the  consent  of  the  states  of  Scot- 
land; that  compensation  should  be  made  for  the  late 
lavages  committed  in  England;  that  justice  should  be 
executed  on  the  murderers  of  king  Henry ;  that  the  young 
prince  should  be  sent  into  England,  to  be  educated  there ; 
and  that  six  hostages,  all  of  them  noblemen,  should  be 
delivered  to  the  queen  of  England,  %vith  the  castle  of 
Hume,  and  some  other  fortress,  for  the  security  of  per- 
formance.** Such  were  the  conditions  upon  which  Eliza- 
beth promised  to  contribute  her  endeavours  towards  the 
restoration  of  the  deposed  queen.  The  necessity  of  Mary's 
affairs  obliged  her  to  consent  to  them ;  and  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain,  as  well  as  the  pope,  when  consulted  by 
her,  approved  of  her  conduct ;  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
civil  wars,  by  which  all  Europe  was  at  that  time  agitated, 
and  which  incapacitated  the  catholic  princes  from  giving 
her  any  assistance.* 

Elizabeth's  commissioners  proposed  also  to  Mary 
a  plan  of  accommodation  with  her  subjects  in  Scodand  ; 
and  after  some  reasoning  on  that  head,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  queen  should  require  Lenox,  the  regent^  to  send 
commissioners,  in  order  to  treat  of  conditions  under  her 

*  See  note  [T]  at' the  end  of  the  volume.  — 
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mediation.    The  partisans  of  Mary  boasted^  that  all  terms    chap. 
were  fully  settled  with  the  court  of  £ngland,  and  that  the      ^^' 
Scottish  rebels  would  soon  be  constrained  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  their  sovereign :     But  Elizabeth  took  care 
that  these  rumours  should  meet  with  no  credit,  and  that 
the    king's  party  should  not  be  discouraged,  nor  sink  too 
low  in  their  demands.     Cecil  wrote  to  inform  the  regent, 
that   all   the  queen  of  England's  proposals,  so  far  from 
being  fixed  and  irrevocable,  were  to  be  discussed  anew  in 
the  conference ;  and  desired  him  to  send  commissioners 
who  should  be  constant  in  the  king's  cause,  and  cautious 
not  to    make  concessions  which  mig^t  be  prejudicial  to 
their  party**^     Sussex  also,  in  his  letters,  dropped  hints 
to.  the  same  purpose;  and  Elizabeth  herself  said  to  the 
abbot  of  Dunfermling,  whom  Lenox  had  sent  to  the  court 
of  England,  that  she  would  not  insist  on  Mary's  restora- 
tion, provided  the  Scots  could  make  the  justice  of  their 
cause   appear  to  her  satisfaction ;  and  that,  even  if  their 
reasons   should  fall  short  of  full  conviction,  she  would 
take  eflfectual  care  to  provide  for  their  future  security.® 

The  parliament  of  Scotland  appointed  the  earl  of  isri. 
Morton  and  sir  James  Macgill,  together  with  the  abbot  of 
Dunfermling,  to  manage  the  treaty.  These  commission- 
ers presented  memorials,  containing  reasons  for  the  depo- 
sition of  their  queen ;  and  they  seconded  their  arguments 
with  examples  drawn  from  the  Scottish  history,  with  the 
authority  of  laws,  and  with  the  sentiments  of  many  famous 
divines.  The  lofty  ideas  which  Elizabeth  had  entertained, 
of  the  absolute,  indefeasible  right  of  sovereigns,  made 
her  be  shocked  with  these  republican  topics ;  and  she  told 
the  Scottish  commissioners,  that  she  was  nowise  satisfied 
with  their  reasons  for  justifying  the  conduct  of  their 
countrymen ;  and  that  they  might  therefore,  without  at- 
tempting any  apology,  proceed  to  open  the  conditions 
which  they  required  for  their  security.^  They  replied, 
that  their  ^commission  did  not  empower  them  to  treat  of 
any  terms  which  might  infringe  the  title  and  sovereignty 
of  their  young  king,  but  they  would  gladly  hear  whatever 
proposals  should  be  made  them  by  her  majesty.     The 
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CHAP.    oMiditions  recommended  by  the  queen  were  not  dftod^aa* 
^^'      tageous  to  Mary ;  but  as  die  commissioners  still  insisted, 
^3^1       that  they  were  not  authcM'ized  to  treat  in   any  manner 
concerning  the  restoration  of  that  princess,^  the  confer- 
ences were  necessarily  at  an  end ;  and  £iizaU>eth  dismissed 
the    Scottish   commissioners   with   injunctions   that  they 
should  return,  after  having  procured  more  ample  powers 
from  their  parliament*^    The  bishop  of  Ross  openly  com- 
plained to  the  £nglish  council,  that  they  had  abused  his 
mistress  by  fair  promises  and  professions ;  and  Mary  her- 
self was  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  judge  of  £lizabeth*s  insin- 
cerity*    By  reason  of  these  disappointments,  matters  came 
still  nearer  to  extremities  between  the  two  princesses; 
and  the  queen  of  Scots,  finding  all  her  hopes  eluded,  was 
more   strongly   incited   to  make,    at  all  hazards,  every 
possible  attempt  for  her  liberty  and  security. 

An  incident  also  happened  about  this  time,  which 
tended  to  widen  the  breach  between  Mary  ^d  Elizabeth, 
and  to  increase  the  vigilance  and  jealousy  of  the  latter 
princess*  Pope  Pius  V.  who  had  •  succeeded  Paul,  after 
having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  conciliate  by  gentle  means 
the  friendship  of  Elizabeth,  whom  his  predecessor's  vio- 
lence had  irritated,  issued  at  last  a  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion against  her,  deprived  her  of  all  title  to  the  crown, 
and  absolved  her  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance** 
It  seems  probable,  that  this  attack  on  the  queen's  autho- 
rity was  made  in  concert  with  Mary,  who  intended  by 
that  means  to  forward  the  northern  rebellion ;  a  measure 
which  was  at  that  time  in  agitation*^  John  Felton  affixed 
this  bull  to  the  gates  of  the  bishop  of  London's  palace ; 
and  scorning  either  to  fly  or  deny  the  fact,  he  was  seized 
and  condemned,  and  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
for  which  he  seems  to  have  entertained  so  violent  an 
ambition*^ 
2d  of  April.  A  NEW  parliament,  after  five  years'  interval,  was  as- 
ment*"*  sembled  at  Westminster ;  and  as  the  queen,  by  the  rage 
of  the  pope  against  her,  was  become  still  more  the  head  of 
the  ruling  party,  it  might  be  expected,  both  from  this  inci- 
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dent  smd  irom  her  own  prudent  and  vigorous  conduct,    CHAP, 
that  her  authority  over  the  two  houses  would  be  abso- 


lutely unc<mtrollable.  It  was  so  in  fact ;  yet  it  is  remark-  15^1^ 
able,  that  it  prevailed  not  without  some  small  opposition^ 
fmd  that  too  arising  chiefly  from  the  height  of  zeal'  for 
protestantism;  a  disposition  of  the  English  which  in 
general  contributed  extremely  to  increase  the  queen's 
popularity*  We  shall  be  somewhat  particular  in  relating 
the  transactions  of  diis  session,  because  they  show,  as 
well  the  extent  of  the  royal  power  during  that  age,  as  the 
character  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  genius  of  her  government* 
It  will  be  curious  also  to  observe  the  faint  dawn  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty  amcmg  the  English,  the  jealousy  with 
which  that  spirit  was  repressed  by  the  sovereign,  the  im« 
perious  conduct  which -was  msdntained  in  opposition  to  it, 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  was  subdued  by  this  arbitrary 
princess. 

The  lord  keeper  Bacon,  after  the  speaker  of  the 
commons  was  elected,  told  the  parliament,  in  the  queen's 
name,  that  she  enjoined  them  not  to  meddle  with  any 
matters  of  state  :^  Such  was  his  expression ;  by  which  he 
probably  meant  the  questions  of  the  queea^s  marriage  and 
the  succession,  about  which  they  had  before  given  her 
some  uneasiness:  For  as  to  the  other  great  points  of 
government,  alliances,  peace  and  war,  or  foreign  ruego* 
tiations,  no  parliament  in  that  age  ever  presumed  to  take 
them  under  consideration,  or  question,  in  these  particulars, 
the  conduct  of  their  sovereign,  or  of  his  ministers* 

In  the  former  parliament,  the  puritans  had  introduced 
seven  bills  for  a  farther  reformation  in  religion ;  but  they 
had  not  been  able  to  prevail  in  any  one  of  them.'^  This 
house  of  commons  had  sitten  a  very  few  days,  when 
Striclaad,  a  member,  revived  one  of  the  bills,  that  for  the 
amendment  of  the  liturgy.^  The  chief  objection,  which 
he  mentioned,  was  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism* 
Another  member  added  the  kneeling  at  the  sacrament; 
aad  remarked  that,  if  a  posture  of  humiliation  were  re- 
quisite in  that  act  of  devotion,  it  were  better  that  the 
communicants  sho\ild  throw  themselves  prostrate  on  the 
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euAi^.    grouodt  m  ord^  to  keep  at  the  widest  cUstance   from 

^^"'      former  superstition.^  

KeI^igion  was  a  point,  of  which  Elizabeth  was,  if 
possible,  still  more  jealous  than  of  matters  of  st^e. .    She 
preteod^d  that,  in  quality  of  supreme  head, or  gover&or  of 
the  church,  she  was  fully  empowered,  by  her  prerogative 
alone,  to  decide  all  questions,  which  might  arise  with  re^ 
gard  to  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship ;  and .  she   never 
would  allow  her  parliaments  so .  much  as  to  take  tbe!^ 
points  into  consideration.^     The  courtiers  did  not  forg0 
to  insist  on  this. topic;    The  treasurer  of  the  household, 
though  he  allowed  that  any  heresy  might  be  repressed  bj 
parliament,  (a  concession  which  seems  to  have  been  rask 
and  unguarded^  since  the  act,  investing  the  crown  widi 
the   supremacy,  or   rather  recognising  that  prerogativei 
gave  the  sovereign  full  power  to  reform  all  heresies,)  yet 
he  affirmed,  that  it  belonged  to  the  queen  alone,  as  he^d 
of  the  church,  to  regulate  every  question  of  ceremony  m 
worship.^     The    comptroller,  secQnded    this  nt^gument; 
insisted  on  the  extent  of  the   queen's  prerogative ;  ai^ 
said  that  the  ,hqU8e  might,  from  former  examples,  imi^ 
tak^n  warning 'not  to  meddle  with  such  matters.     Oo/e 
Fistor  opposed  these  remonstrances  .of  the  courtiers*    ih 
was  scandalized,  he  said,  that  affairs  of  such  in&nite.con- 
sequenpe  (namely,  Meeling  and  making  the  sign,  of  the 
pross)  should  be  passed  over  so  slightly.    These,  questions, 
he  added,   concern   the  salvation  of  souls,  and  interest, 
evei7  one  more .  deeply  than  the  monarchy  of  the  whole 
world.     This  cause  he  showed  to  be  the  cause  of  God; 
the  rest  were  all  but  terrene,  yea  trifles  in  comparison 
call  them  ever  ^o  great :  Subsidies,  crowns,  kingdoms,  h? 
knew  not  what  weight  they  had  when  laid  in  the  b^ilaace 
with  subjects  of  such  unspeakable  importance/     Though 
th6  zeal  of  this  member  seems  to  have  been  approved  of, 
the  house,  overawed  by  the  prerogative,  voted  upon  tbp 
question,  that  a  petition  should.be  presented  to  her:  ma" 
jesty,  for  her  license  to  proceed  farther  in  this  bill;. and, 
\u  the  me^n  time,  that  they  should  Stop  all  deb^c  or  rea» 
^ning.  cpncerning  itt* 
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Matters' would  probably  have  rested  here,  had '6ot    cftAP/ 
the  queen  been  so  highly  offended  with  Stricland's  pre-  y^F^^^^ 
sumption,  in  moving  the  bill  for  reformation  of  the  liturgy,      i^ji^ 
that  she  summoned  him  before  the  council,  and  prohibited 
him  thenceforth  from  appearing  in  the  house  of  commons*^ 
This  act  of  power  was  tod  violent  even  for  the  submissive 
parliament  to  endure.     Carleton  took  notice  of  the  mat- 
ter ;   complained  that  the  liberties  of  the  house  were  in- 
vaded;   observed  that  Stricland  was  not  a  private  man, 
but  represented  a  multitude ;  and  moved,  that  he  might     • 
be  sent  for,  and,  if  he  were  guilty  of  any  oflFencej  might 
answer  for  it  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  which  h6  insinuated 
to  be  the  only  competent  tribunal.^     Yelverton  enforced 
die  principles  of  liberty  with  still  greater  boldness.     He 
said,  that   the  precedent  was   dangerous :     And  though 
in  this  happy  time  of  lenity,  among  so  many  good  and 
honourable  personages  as  were  at  present  invested  with 
authority,  nothing  of  extremity  or  injury  was  to  be  appre- 
hended; yet  the' times  might  alter;   what  now  is  per- 
mitted   might  hereafter   be   construed   as  a  duty ;    and 
might  be  enforced  even  on  the  ground  of  the  present  per- 
inhsion.      He  a'dded,  that  all  matters  not  treasonable,  or 
which  implied  not  too  much  derogation  of  the  imperial 
crown,  might,  without  offence,  be  introduced  into  parlia- 
ment ;  where  every  question  that  concerned  the  community 
must  be  considered,  and  where  even  the   right  of  the 
crown  itself  must  finally  be  determined.  *  He  remarked, 
that  men  sat  not  in  that  house  in  their  private  capacities, 
but  as   elected  by  their  country ;  and  though  it  was  pro- 
per ifeat  the  prince  should  retain  his  prerogative,  yet  was 
l9iat  prerogative  limited  by  law :  As  the  sovereign  could 
not  of  himself  make  laws,  neither  could  he  break  them, 
merely  from  his  own  authority.* 

These  principles  were  popular,  and  noble,  and  gene- 
rous ;  but  the  open  assertion  of  them  was,  at  this  time, 
sotnewhat  new  in  England :  And  the  courtiers  were  more 
warranted  by  present  practice,  when  they  advanced  a 
'  Contrary  doctrine.  The  treasurer  warned  the  house  to  be 
<»iutious  in  their  proceedings;  neither  to  venture  farther 
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OHAP.   thw  thdr  assured  warrant  mtj^t  exieiidt  oer  IwsMard  thnr 
good  opinion  with  her  majesty  in  any  doubtful  <:ause. 


i^^i^     The  member,  be  said,  whose  attendance  they  required^ 

was  not  restrained  on  account  of  any  liberty  of  speaclL,  but 

ibr  his  exhibiting  a  bill  in  the  house  against  the  pFerog** 

ative  of  the  qu^n ;  a  temerity  which  was  not  to  be  tole*' 

rated.     And  he  concluded  with  observing,    that    even 

speeches,  made  in  that  house,  had  been  questioned  and 

examined  by  the  sovereign.^     Cleere,  another  membor, 

remarked^  that  the  sovereign's  prerogative  is  not  so  naudk 

as  disputable,  and  that  the  safety  of  the  queen  is  the' 

safety  of  the  subject.     He  added,  that,  in  questions  d( 

divinity^  every  man  was  for  his  instruction  to  repair  t» 

his  ordinary  i  and  he  seems  to  insisuate,  ^t  the  buJMips 

themselves,  for  their  instruction,  must  repair  to  the  queen*'* 

Fleetwood  observed,  that,  in  his  memory,  he  knew  a  ma% 

who,  in  the  fifth  of  the  present  queen,  h^  been  cidled  to 

account  for  a  speech  in  the  house.     But  lest  ^s  example 

should  be  deemed  too  recent,  he  woidd  inform  them>  from 

the  parliament  rolls,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  a 

bishop  was  committed  to  prison  by  the  king's  ccHmmamly 

qn  account  of  his  freedom  of  speech ;  and  the  parliament 

presumed  not  to  go  farther  than  to  be  hiunble  suiters  for 

him*     In  the  subsequent  rei|^  the  speaker  himself  wsa 

conunitted  with  another  member;  and  die  house  found 

no  other  ren^edy  than  a  like  submissive  apfdication^     He 

^vised  the  house  to  have  recmirse  to  the  same  expedient  f 

and  not  t^  presume  either  to  send  for  their  member,  or 

demand  him  as  of  right.'   During  this  speech,  those  m^n-* 

hers  of  the  privy  council  who  sat  in  the  house,  whispered 

together ;  upon  which  the  speaker  moved,  that  the  house 

sl^Quld  inake  stay  of  all  farther  proceedings;  a  motion 

which  was  immediately  complied  with.    The  que^ n^  find- 

iilg  that  the  eatperiment  which  she  had  made  was  likely  to 

e^^cite  a  great  ferment^  saved  her  honour  by  this  silence 

of  the  house ;  and  lest  the  question  niight  be  r^umed, 

^he  sent  neict  day  to  Stricland  her  permission  to  give  bis 

aittendance  in  parliament.^ 

Notwithstanding  this  rebuke  from  the  throne,  tfce 
zeal  of  the  commons  still  eng;aged  them  to  continue  the 
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^cosBMi  of  tho9e  odier  tvills  which  regilurded  religion ;    chap. 

but  they  were  interrupted  by  a  still  more  arbitrary  pro-      ^^* 

ceeding  of  the  queen,  in  which  the  lords  condescended  to 

be  her  instruments*     This  house  sent  a  message  to  the 

commcHie,  desiring  that  a  committee  mig^t  attend  them. 

Some  me:iilibers  were  appointed  for  that  pui|>ose ;  and  the 

upper  house  acquainted  them,  that  the  queen's  majesty, 

being  informedk  of  the  articles  of  reformation  wlMeh  they 

had  canvassed,  approved  of  them,  intended  to  publish 

diem,  and  to  make  the  bishcqys  execute  them,  by  virtue  of 

her  royal  authority,  as  supreme  head' of  the  church  of 

^gland :    But  that  she  would  not  permit '  them  to  be 

treated  of  in  parliament.^  The  house,  though  they  did  not 

entirely  stop  proceedings  on  account  of  this  injunction, 

seem  to  have  been  nowise  oiFended  at  such  haughty  treat* 

meat ;  and  in  this  issue  all  the  bills  came  to  n(^ing« 

A  MOTIOH  made  by  Robert  Bell,  a  puritan,  against  an 
esEclusive  patent  granted  to  a  company  of  merchants  io 
Sristol,^  gave  also  occasion  to  several  remarkable  inci* 
dents.    The  queen,  some  days  after  the  motion  was  made, 
9ent  orders  by  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  commanding  the 
house  to  spend  little  time  in  moticms,  and  to  avoid  long 
speeches.  All  the  members  understood  that  she  had  been 
c^nded,  because  a  matter  had  been  moved  which  seemed 
to  touch  her  prerogative/     Fleetwood  accordingly  spoke 
ef  this  delicate  subject.     He  observed,  that  the  queen 
kad  a  prerogative  of  granting  patents ;  that  to  question 
the  validity  of  any  patent,  was  to  invade  the  royal  prero- 
gative; that  all  foreign. trade  was  entirely  subject  to  the 
(ieasure  of  the  sovereign ;  that  even  the  statute  which 
gave  liberty  of  commerce,  admitted  of  all  prohibitions 
from  the  crown;  and  that  the  prince,  when  he  granted  an 
exclusive  patent,  only  employed  the  power  vested  in  him, 
sod  prohibited  all  others  from  dealing  in  any  particular 
branch  of  commerce.     He  quoted  the  derk  of  the  par- 
liament's book,  to  prove  that  no  man  might  speak  in  par* 
Itament  of  the  statute  of  wiUs^,  unless  the  king  first  gave 
license ;  because  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  wards  wzi 
Aereby  touched^     He  showed  likewise  the  ptatute3  of 
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CHAP.    Edward  I.  Edward  III.  and  Henry  IV.  wfth  a  saving  of 
■^^-      the  prerogative.   And  in  Edward  VI.*s  time,  the  protec- 
tor was  applied  to,  for  his  allowance  to  mention  matters 
of  prerogative/ 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  gallant  and  renowned  sca- 
afdventurer,  carried  these  topics  still  farther.  He  endea- 
voured to  prove  the  motion  made  by  Bell  to  be  a  vain  de- 
vice, and  perilous  to  be  treated  of;  since  it  tended  to  the 
derogation  of  the  prerogative  imperial,  which  whoever 
should  attempt  so  much  as  in  fancy,  could  not,  he  said, 
be  otherwise  accounted  than  an  open  enemy.  For  what 
difference  is  there  bietween  saying  that  the  queen  is  not  to 
use  the  privilege  of  the  crown,  and  saying  thai  she  is  not 
queen  ?  And  though  experience  has  shown  so  much  cle- 
mency in  her  majesty,  as  might,  perhaps,  make  subjects 
forget  their  duty ;  it  is  not  good  to  sport  or  venture  tOo 
much  with  princes.  He  reminded  them  of  the  fable  of 
the  hare,  who,  upon-  the  proclamatibn  that  all  horned 
beasts  should  depart  the  court,  immediately  fled,  least  his 
ears  should  be  construed  to  be  horns ;  and  by  this  apo- 
logue he  seems  to  insinuate,  that  even  those  who  heard 
or  permitted  such  dangerous  speeches,  would  not  them- 
selves be  entirely  free  from  danger.  He  desired  them  to 
beware,  lest,  if  they  meddled  farther  with  these  matters; 
the  queen  might  look  to  her  own  power ;  and  finding  her- 
self able  to  suppress  their  challenged  liberty,  and  to  exert 
an  arbitrary  authority,  might  imitate  the  example  of  Lewis 
XI.  of  France,  who,  as  he  termed  it,  delivered  the  crown 
from  wardship.* 

Though  this  speech  gave  some  disgust,  nobody,  at  the 
time,  replied  any  thing,  but  that  sir  Humphrey  mistook 
the  meaning  of  the  house,  and  of  the  mtember  who  made 
the  motion :  They  never  had  any  other  purpose,  than  to 
represent  their  grievances,  in  due  and  seemly  form,  unto 
her  majesty.  But  in  a  subsequent  debate,  Peter  Went- 
worth,  a  man  of  a  superior  free  spirit,  called  that  speech  an 
insult  on  the  house ;  noted  sir  Humphrey's  disposition  to 
flatter  and  fawn  on  the  prince ;  compared  him  to  the  cha- 
melion,  which  can  change  itself  into  all  colours,  except 
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Tvhite ;  and  recomneiided  to  the  house  a  due  care  of  U-    chap. 

.  •  "h  XL 

berty  of  speech,,  aijd  of  the  privileges  of  parliament.  It  v^tn^-L^ 
appears,  on  the  whole,  that  the  motion  against  the  exclu-  1571. 
sive;  patent  had  no  effect.  Bell,  the  member  who  first  in- 
'troduced  it,  was  sent  for  by  the  council,  and  was  severely 
reprimanded  for  his  temerity.  He  returned  to  the  house 
with  such  an  amazed  countenance,  that  all  the  members, 
well  informed  of  the  reason,  were  struck  with  terror  :  and 
during  some  time  no  one  durst  rise  to  speak  of  any  matter 
of  importance  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  queen  and 
the  council.  Even  after  the  fears  of  the  commons  were 
somewhat  abated,  the  members  spoke  with  ejttreme  pre- 
caution ;  and  by  employing  most  of  their  discourses  in  pre-  » 
ambles  and  apologies,  they  showed  their  conscious  terror 
of  the  rod  which  hung  over  them.  Wherever  any  delicate 
point  was  touched,  though  ever  so  gently ;  nay  seemed  to 
be  approached,  though  at  ever  so  great  a  distance,  the 
whisper  ran  #bout  the  house,  "  The  queen  will  be  offenxl- 
"  ed ;  the  council  will  be  extremely  displeased :''  And  by 
these  surmises  men  were  warned  of  the  danger  to  which 
they  exposed  themselves.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  pa- 
tent, which  the  queen  defended  with  such  imperious  vio- 
lence, was  contrived  for  the  profit  of  four  courtiers,  and 
was  attended  with  the  utter  ruin  of  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand of  her  industrious  subjects.' 

Thus  every  thing  which  passed  the  two  houses  was  ggtUMay. 
extremely  respectful  and  submissive ;  yet  did  the  queen 
think  it  incumbent  on  her,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ses- 
sion, to  check,  and  that  with  great  severity,  those  feeble  ' 
efforts  of  liberty,  which  had  appeared  in  the  motions  and 
speeches  of  some  members.  The  lord  keeper  told  the 
commons,  in  her  majesty's  name,  that,  though  the  majo- 
rity of  the  lower  house  had  shown  themselves  in  their 
proceedings  discreet  and  dutiful,  yet  a  few  of  them  had 
discovered  a  contrary  character,  and  had  justly  merited 
the  reproach  of  audacious,  arrogant,  and  presumptuous  : 
Contrary  to  their  duty  both  as  subjects  and  parliament- 
men,  nay  contrary  to  the  express  injunctions  given  them 
from  the  throne  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  injunc- 
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CHAP«   tions  which  it  nifikt  well  become  them  to  have  better  at- 
tended  to,  they  had  presumed  to  call  in  question  her  ma- 


1571.  j^s^y's  grants  and  prerogatives*  But  her  majesty  warns 
them,  that  since  they  thus  wilfully  forget  themselves,  they 
are  otherwise  to  be  admonished :  Some  other  species  of 
correction  must  be  found  for  them  ;  since  neither  the  com- 
mands of  her  majesty,  nor  the  example  of  their  wiser 
brethren,  can  reclaim  their  audacious,  arrogant,  and  pre- 
sumptuous folly,  by  which  they  are  thus  led  to  meddk 
with  what  nowise  belongs  to  them,  and  what  lies  beyond 
the  compass  of  their  understanding.^ 

Iv  all  these  transactions  appears  clearly  the  opinion 
which  Elizabeth  had  entertained  of  the  duty  and  autho- 
rity of  parliaments.  They  were  not  to  Canvass  any  mat- 
ters of  state ;  still  less  were  they  to  meddle  with  tti6 
church*  Questions  of  either  kind  were  far  above  their 
reach,  and  were  appropriated  to  the  prince  alone,  or  to 
those  councils  and  ministers  with  whom  he  was  pleased 
to  intrust  them.  What  dien  was  the  office  of  parlia- 
ments ?  They  might  give  directions  fOr  the  due  tanning 
of  leather,  or  milling  of  cloth;  for  the  preservation  of 
pheasants  and  partridges;  for  the  reparation  of  bridge! 
and  highways ;  for  the  punishment  of  vagabonds  or  com- 
mon beggars.  Regulations  concerning  the  police  of  the 
country  came  properly  under  their  inspection;  and  the 
laws  of  this  kind  which  they  prescribed  had,  if  aot  a 
greater,  yet  a  more  durable  authority,  than  those  which 
were  derived  solely  from  the  proclamations  of  the  sove- 
reign. Precedents  or  reports  could  fix  a  rule  for  deci- 
sions in  private  property,  or  the  punishment  of  crimes; 
but  no  alteration  or  innovation  in  the  municipal  law  could 
proceed  from  any  other  source  than  the  parliament;  nor 
would  the  courts  of  justice  be  induced  to  change  their 
established  practice  by  an  order  in  council.  But  the 
most  acceptable  part  of  parliamentary  proceedings  was 
the  granting  of  subsidies;  the  attainting  and  punishing 
of  the  obnoxious  nobility,  or  any  minister  of  state  after 
his  fall ;  the  countenancing  of  such  great  efforts  of  power, 
as  might  be  deemed  somewhat  excepuonable,  when  they 
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proceeded  entirely  from  the  sovereign.  The  redress  of  CHAP, 
grievances  was  sometimes  promised  to  the  people;  but 
seldom  could  have  place,  while  it  was  an  established  rule,  15^1^ 
that  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  must  not  be  abridged, 
nor  so  much  as  questioned  and  examined  in  parliament* 
Even  "though  monopolies  and  exclusive  companies  had 
•already  reached  an  enormous  height,  and  were  every  day 
increasing  to  the  destruction  of  all  liberty,  and  extinction 
of  all  industry ;  it  was  criminal  in  a  member  to  propose, 
in  the  most  dutiful  and  regular  manner,  a  parliamentary 
application  against  any  of  them. 

These  maxims  of  government  were  not  kept  secret 
by  Elizabeth,  nor  smoothed  over  by  any  fair  appearances 
dr  plausible  pretences.  They  were  openly  avowed  in  her 
speeches  and  messages  to  parliament ;  and  were  accompa- 
nied with  all  the  haughtiness,  nay  sometimes  bitterness, 
of  expression,  which  the  meanest  servant  could  look  for 
from  his  offended  master.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  con- 
duct, Elizabeth  continued  to  be  the  most  popular  sove- 
reign that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of  England;  because 
the  maxims  of  her  reign  were  conformable  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  times,  and  to  the  opinion  generally  entertained 
with  regard  to  the  constitution.  The  continued  encroach- 
ments of  popular  assemblies  on  Elizabeth's  successors 
have  s6  changed  our  ideas  in  these  matters,  that  the  pas- 
sages above  mentioned  appear  to  us  extremely  curious, 
and,  even  at  first  surprising;  but  they  were  so  litde  re- 
marked during  the  time,  that  neither  Camden,  tliough  a 
contemporary  writer,  nor  any  other  historian,  has  taken 
any  notice  of  them.  So  absolute  indeed  was  the  autho- 
rity of  the  crown,  that  the  precious  spark  of  liberty  had 
been  kindled,  and  was  preserved  by  the  puritans  alone; 
stod  it  Was  to  this  sect,  whose  principles  appear  so  frivo- 
lous and  habits  so  ridiculous,  that  the  English  owe  the 
Vhole  freedom  of  their  constitution.  Actuated  by  that 
zeal  which  belongs  to  innovators,  and  by  the  courage 
which  enthusiasm  inspires,  they  hazarded  the  utmost  in- 
dignation of  their  sovereign ;  and  employing  all  their  in- 
dustry to  be  elected  into  parliament,  a  matter  not  difficult 
while  a  seat  was  rather  regarded  as  a  burden  than  an  ad- 
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CHAP,  vantage,*  they  first  acquired  a  majority  ia  that  assembly, 
^^'  and  then  obtained  an  ascendant  over  the  church  and 
jjyj      monarchy. 

The  following  were  the  principal  laws  enacted  this 
session.  It  was  declared  treason,  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  queen,  to  affirm,  that  she  was  not  the  lawful  sove- 
reign, or  that  any  other  possessed  a  preferable  title,  or 
that  she  was  a  heretic,  schismatic,  or  infidel,  or  that  the 
laws  and  statutes  cannot  limit  and  determine  the  right  of 

^  the   crown   and    the  successor  thereof:    To  maintain  in 

writing  or  printing,  that  any  person,  except  the  ncUural 
issue  of  her  body,  is  or  ought  to  be  the  queen's  heir  or 
successor,  subjected  the  person  and  all  his  abettors,  for 
the  first  offence,  to  imprisonment  during  a  year,  and  to 
the  forfeiture  of  half  their  goods :  The  second  offence 
subjected  thejp  to  the  penalty  of  a  premunire."  This 
law  was  plainly  levelled  against  the  queen  of  Scots 
and  her  partisans;  and  implied  an  avowal,  that  Eliza- 
beth never  intended  to  declare  her  successor.  It  may 
be  noted,  that  the  usual  phrase  of  lawful  issue j  which 
the  parliament  thought  indecent  towards  the  queen,  as  if 
she  could  be  supposed  to  have  any  other,  was  changed 
into  that  of  natural  issue.  But  this  alteration  was  the 
source  of  pleasantry  during  the  time ;  and  some  suspected 
a  deeper  design,  as  if  Leicester  intended,  in  case  of  the 
queen's  demise,  to  produce  some  bastard  of  his  own,  and 
affirm  that  he  was  her  offspring." 

It  was  also  enacted,  that  whosoever  by  bulls  should 
-  publish  absolutions  or  other  rescripts  of  the  pope,  or 
should,  by  means  of  them,  reconcile  any  man  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  such  offenders,  as  well  as  those  who 
were  so  reconciled,  should  be  guilty  of  treason.  The 
penalty  of  a  premunire  was  imposed  on  every  one  who 
imported  any  Agnus  Dei^  crucifix,  or  such  other  imple- 
ment of  superstition,  consecrated  by  the  pope.®  The  for-i 
mer  laws  against  usury  were  enforced  by  a  new  statute.' 
A  supply  of  one  subsidy  and  two  fifteenths  was  granted 


1 1t  appeared  this  session,  that  a  bribe  of  four  pounds  had  been  giren  to  a  ma^r- 
or  for  a  seat  in  parliament.  D'Ewes,  p.  1 81.  It  is  probable  that  the  member  had 
no  other  view  than  the  privilege  of  being  free  from  an*ests.  m  13  Eliz.  c  L 

n  Camden,  p.  43^.  o  13  Eliz.  c.  i$.  p  Ibid.  c.  8. 
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by  pariiament.     The   queen,  as  she  was  determined  to    CHAP. 
yield  to  them  none  of  her  power,  was  very  cautious  in       ^^* 
asking  them  for  any  supply.     She  endeavoured,  either  by      |^^| 
a  rigid  frugality  to  make  her  ordinary  revenues  suffice  for 
Ae  necessities  of  the  crown,  or  she  employed  her  prero- 
gative, and  procured  money  by  the  granting  of  patents,' 
monopolies,  or  by  some  such  ruinous  expedient* 

Though  Elizabeth  possessed  such  uncontrolled  au- 
thority over  her  parliaments,  and  such  extensive  influence, 
over  !fer  people ;  though  during  a  course  of  thirteen  years 
she  had  maintained  the  public  tranquillity,  which  was  only 
interrupted  by  the  hasty  and  ill  concerted  insurrection  in 
the  north;  she  was  still  kept  in  great  anxiety,  and  felt  her 
Arone  perpetually  totter  under  her.  The  violent  commo- 
tions excited  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  as  well  as 
in  Scodand,  seemed  in  one  view  to  secure  her  against  any 
disturbance ;  but  they  served,  on  more  reflection,  to  in- 
struct her  in  the  danger  of  her  situation,  when  she  re- 
marked that  England,  no  less  than  these  neighbouring 
countries,  contained  the  seeds  of  intestine  discord,  the 
differences  of  religious  opinion,  and  the  furious  intole- 
rance and  animosity  of  the  opposite  sectaries. 

The  league  formed  at  Bayonne  in  1566  for  the  exter-  Civil  wars 
mination  of  the  protestants,  had  not  been  concluded  so  °     ^^*°^®®' 
secretly  but  intelligence  of  it  had  reached  Conde,  Coligni, 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  hugonots ;  and  finding  that 
the  measures  of  the  court  agreed  with  their  suspicions,  * 

they  determined  to  prevent  the  cruel  perfidy  of  their 
enemies,  and  to  strike  a  blow  before  the  catholics  were 
aware  of  the  danger.  The  hugonots,  though  dispersed 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  formed  a  kind  of  separate  em- 
pire ;  and  being  9losely  united,  as  well  by  their  religious 
zeal  as  by  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  perpetually 
exposed,  they  obeyed  with  entire  submission,  the  orders 
of  their  leaders,  who  were  ready  on  every  signal  to  fly  to 
2nns.  The  king  and  queen  mother  were  living  in  great 
security  at  Montceaux  in  Brie,  when  they  found  them- 
selves surrounded  by  protestant  troops,  which  had  secretly 
marched  thither  from  all  quarters ;  and  had  not  a  body  of 
Swiss  come  speedily  to  their  relief,  and  conducted  them 
with  great  intrepidity  to   Paris,  they  must  have  fallen. 
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QHAP.,   without  resistance,  into  the  hands  of  the  malccmteiits.      A 

iff 
^.^^^  battle  was  afterwards  fought  in  the  plains  of  St,  Dennis  ; 

157%,  where,  though  the  old  constable  Montmorency,  the  general 
of  the  catholics,  was  killed  combating  bravely  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  the  hugonots  were  finally  defeated.  Conde^ 
collecting  his  broken  forces,  and  receiving  a  strong  rein- 
forcement from  the  German  protestants,  appeared  again 
in  the  field;  and  laying  siege  to  Chartres,  a  place  of 
great  importance,  obliged  the  court  to  agree  to  a  new 
accommodation. 

So  great  was  the  mutual  animosity  of  those  religion* 
ists,  that  even  had  the  leaders  on  both  sides  been  ever  so. 
sincere  in  their  intentions  for  peace,  and  reposed  ever  sa 
n^uch  confidence  in  each  other,  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  retain  the  people  in  tranquillity;  much  more, 
where  such  extreme  jealousy  prevailed,  and  where  the 
court  employed  every  pacification  as  a  snare  for  their 
enemies.  A  plan  was  laid  for  seizing  the  person  of  the 
prince  and  admiral;  who  narrowly  escaped  to  Rochelle, 
and  summoned  their  partisans  to  their  assistance.^  The 
civil  wars  were  renewed  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  and 
the  parties  became  still  more  exasperated  against  each 
other^  The  young  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  king, 
commanded  the  forces  of  the  catholics;  and  fought,  in 
1569,  a  great  battle  at  Jamac  with  the  hugonots,  where 
the  prince  of  Conde  was  killed  and  his  army  defeated* 
This  discomfiture,  with  the  loss  of  so  great  a  leader, 
reduced  not  the  hugonots  to  despair.  The  admiral  still 
supported  the  cause ;  and  having  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  protestants  the  prince  of  Navarre,  then  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  the  young  prince  of  Conde,  he  encouraged 
the  party  rather  to  perish  bravely  in  the  field,  than  igno- 
miniously  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  He  collected 
such  numbers,  so  determined  to  endure  every  extremity, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  make  head  against  the  duke  of 
Anjou ;  and  being  strengthened  by  a  new  reinforcement 
of  Germans,  he  obliged  that  prince  to  retreat,  and  to 
divide  his  forces. 

CoLiGNi  then  laid  siege  to  Poitiers ;  and  as  die  eyes 
of  all  France  were  fixed  on  this  enterprise,  the  duke  of 

q  DaTJla,  lib.  ir. 
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Citise^  emulous  of  the  renowia  which  his  father.had  acquired  CHAP, 
by  the  defence  of  Metz,  threw  himself  into  the  place, 
and  so  animated  the  garrisoti  by  his  valour  and  conduct,  ^157^ 
that  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  Such  was 
the  commencement  of  that  unrivalled  fame  and  grandeur 
afterwards  attained  by  this  duke  of  Guise.  The  attach* 
ment  which  all  the  catholics  had  borne  to  his  father  was 
immediately  transferred  to  the  son;  and  men  pleased 
themselves  in  comparing  all  the  great  and  shining  qualities 
which  seemed  in  a  manner  hereditary  in  that  family* 
Equal  in  affability,  in  munificence,  in  address,  in  eloquence^ 
and  in  every  quality  which  engages  the  affections  of  men ; 
equal  also  in  valour,  in  conduct,  in  Enterprise,  in  capacity! 
there  seemed  only  this  difference  between  them,  that  the 
son,  educated  in  more  turbulent  times,  and  finding  a 
greater  dissolution  of  all  law  and  order,  exceeded  the 
father  in  ambition  and  temerity,  and  was  engaged  ii) 
enterprises  still  more  destructive  to  the  authority  of  his 
sovereign,  and  to  the  repose  of  his  native  country. 

Elizabeth,  who  kept  her  attention  fixed  on  the  civil 
commotions  of  France,  was  nowise  pleased  with  this  new 
rise  of  her  enemies  the  Guises ;  and  being  anxious  for  the 
fate  of  the  protestants  whose  interests  were  connected  with 
her  own,"^  she  was  engaged,  notwithstanding  her  aversion 
from  all  rebellion,  and  from  all  opposition  to  the  will  of 
the  sovereign,  to  give  them  secretly  some  assistance. 
Besides  employing  her  authority  with  the  German  princes, 
she  lent  money  to  the  queen  of  Navarre,  and  received 
some  jewels  as  pledges  for  the  loan*  And  she  permitted 
Henry  Champemon  to  levy,  and  transport  over  into 
Erance,  a  regiment  of  a  hundred  gentlemen  volunteers ; 
among  whom  Walter  Raleigh,  then  a  young  man,  began 
tx>  distinguish  himself  in  that  great  school  of  military 
valour.»  The  admiral,  constrained  by  the  impatience  of 
his  troops,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  the^m,  fou^t 
with  the  duke  of  Anjou  the  batde  of  Moncontour  in 
Poictou,  where  he  was  wounded  and  defeated.  The 
court  of  France,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  experience 
of  the  obstinacy   of  the    hugonots,  and  Ae   vigour   of 

r  Uj^Des,  p.  471.  s  Camden,  p.  423. 
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CHAP.  Coligni,  vainly  flattered  themselves  that  the  force  of  the 
^^'  rebels  was  at  last  finally  annihilated;  and  they  neglected 
i^^i  farther  preparations  against  a  foe,  who,  they  thought, 
could  never  more  become  dangerous.  They  were  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  this  leader  had  appeared,  without 
dismay,  in  another  quarter  of  the  kingdom;  had  en- 
couraged the  young  princes,  whom  he  governed,  to  like 
constancy ;  had  assembled  an  army ;  had  taken  the  field ; 
and  was  even  strong  enough  to  threaten  Paris.  The 
public  finances,  diminished  by  the  continued  disorders  of 
the  kingdom,  and  wasted  by  so  many  fruitless  military 
enterprises,  could  no  longer  bear  the  charge  of  a  new 
armament;  and  the  king,  notwithstanding  his  extreme 
animosity  against  the  hugonots,  was  obliged,  in  1570,  to 
conclude  an  accommodation  with  them,  to  grant  them  a 
pardon  for  all  past  offences,  and  to  renew  the  edicts  for 
libertv  of  conscience. 

Though  a  pacification  was  seemingly  concluded,  the 
mind  of  Charles  was  nowise  reconciled  to  his  rebelliouft 
subjects ;  and  this  accommodation,  like  all  the  foregoing, 
was  nothing  but  a  snare  by  which  the  perfidious  court 
had  projected  to  destroy  at  once,  without  danger,  all  its 
formidable  enemies.  As  the  two  young  princes,  the 
admiral,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  hugonots,  instructed 
by  past  experience,  discovered  an  extreme  distrust  of  the 
king's  intentions,  and  kept  themselves  in  security  at  a 
distance,  all  possible  artifices  were  employed  to  remove 
their  apprehensions,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  new  counsels  which  seemed  to  be  embraced.  The 
terms  of  the  peace  were  religiously  observed  to  them; 
the  toleration  was  strictly  maintained ;  all  attempts  made 
by  the  zealous  catholics  to  infringe  it  were  punished  with 
severity;  offices,  and  favours,  and  honours,  were  bestowed 
on  the  principal  nobility  among  the  protestants ;  and  the 
king  and  council  every  where  declared,  that,  tired  of  civil 
.  disorders,  and  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  forcing 
men's  consciences,  they  were  thenceforth  determined  to 
allow  every  one  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion. 

Among  llie  other  artifices  employed  to  lull  the  pro- 
testants into  a  fatal  security,  Charles  affected  to  enter  into 
close  connexion  with  Elizabeth;  and  as  it  seemed  not  the 
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inlerest  of  France  to  forward  the  uoioo  of  the  two  king*    CHA^. 
doms  of  Great  Britain,  that  princess  the  more  easily  flat- 


tered herself  that  the  French  monarch  would  prefer  her  X571. 
friendship  to  that  of  the  queisn  of  Scots.  The  better  to 
deceive  her,  proposals  of  marriage  were  mad«  her. with 
the  duke  of  Anjou;  a  prince  whose  youth,  beauty,  and 
reputation  for  valour,  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  re<- 
cbmmend  him  to  a  woman,  who  had  appeared  not  altogether 
insensible  to  these  endowments.  The  queen  immediately 
founded  on  this  offer  the  project  of  deceiving  the  court  of 
France ;  and  being  intent  on  that  artifice,  ^he  laid  herself 
the  more  open  to  be  deceived.  Negotiations  were  enter* 
ed  into  with  regard  to  the  marriage ;  terms  of  the:  contract 
were  proposed;  difficulties  started  and  removed;  and  the 
two  courts,  equally  insincere,  though  not  equally  culpable^ 
jseemed  to  approach  every  day  nearer  to  each  other  in  their 
demands  and  concessions.  The  great  obstacle  seemed  to 
lie  in  adjusting  the  difference  of  religion;  because  Eliza- 
beth, who  recommended  toleration  to  Charles,  was  deter- 
mined not  to  grant  it  in  her  own  dominions,  not  even  to 
her  husband;  and  the  duke  of  Anjou  seemed  unwilling  to 
submit,  for  the  sake  of  interest,  to  the  dishonour  of  an 
apostasy.* 

The  artificial  politics  of  Elizabeth  never  triumphed 
so  much  in  any  contrivances  as  in  those  which  were  con* 
joined  with  her  coquetry;  and  as  her  character  in  this 
particular  was  generally  know^  the  court  of  France 
thought  that  they  might,  without  danger  of  forming  any 
final  conclusion,  venture  the  farther  in  their  concessions 
and  offers  to  her.  The  queen  also  had  other  motives  for 
dissimulation.  Sjesides  the  advantage  of  discouraging 
Mary's  partisans,  by  the  prospect  of  an' alliance,  between 
France  and  England,  her  situation  with  Philip  demanded 
her  utmost  vigilance  and  attention;  and  the  violent  au- 
thority established  in  the  Low  Countries,  made  her  desi- 
rous of  fortifying  herself  even  with  the  bare  appearance 
of  a  new  confederacy. 

The  theological  controversies  which  had  long  agitated  Affiuw  of 
Europe,  had,  from  the  beginning,  penetrated  into  the  Low  Cwntrice. 

t  Camden,  p.  433.    Davila,  lib.  v.  Digges's  Complete  Ambassador,  p.  84. 
110,  111.  "^        .       ^ 
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CHAT*.    Countries ;  and  as  these  provinces  maintained  an  ezten' 
^^       sire  coTOBierce^  they  had  early  received  from  every  king- 


1571  ^^^  'With  which  they  corre^Kinded,  a  tincture  of  reKgious 
innovution.  An  opinion  at  that  time  prevailed,  which  had 
been  zealously  propagated  by  priests,  and  implicidy  re- 
ceived by  sovereigns,  that  heresy  was  closely  connected 
with  rebellion,  and  that  every  great  or  violent  alteration 
in  the  church  involved  a  like  revolution  in  the  civil  gov- 
ernment. The  forward  zeal  of  the  reformers  would  sel- 
dom attow  them  to  wait  the  consent  of  the  magistrate  to 
their  innovations :  They  became  less  dutiful  when  opposed 
and  punished :  And  though  their  pretended  spirit  of  rea- 
soning and  inquiry  was,  in  reality,  nothing  but*  a  new 
species  of  implicit  faith,  the  prince  took  the  alarm,  as  if 
na  institutions  could  be  secure  from  the  temerity  of  thek 
researches.  The  emperor  Charles,  who  proposed  to 
augment  his  authority,  under  pretence  of  defending  the 
catholic  faith,  easily  adopted  these  political  principles; 
and  notwithstanding  the  limited  prerogative  which  he 
possessed  in  the  Netherlands,  he  published  the  most 
arbitrary,  severe,  and  tyrannical  edicts  against  the  pro- 
testants;  and  he  took  care  that  the  executicm  of  them 
should  be  no  less  violent  and  sanguinary.  He  waS 
neither  cruel  nor  bigoted  in  his  natural  disposition;  yet 
an  historian,  celebrated  for  moderation  and  caution^  hssi 
computed,  that  in  the  severaL  persecutions  promoted  by 
that  monarch,  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  person^ 
perished  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.^  But  these 
severe  remedies,  far  from  answering  the  purposes  intend- 
ed,  had  rather' served  to  augment  the  numbers  as  weU  as 
zeal  of  the  reformers ;  and  the  magistrates  of  the  several 
towns,  seeing  no  end  of  those  barbarous  executions,  fek 
their  hunianity  rebel  against  their  principles,  and  declined 
any  farther  persecution  of  the  new  doctrines. 

When  Philip  succeeded  to  his  father's  dominions,  the 
Flemings  were  justly  alarmed  with  new  apprehensions  i 
lest  their  prince,  observing  the  lenity  of  the  magistrates^ 
should  take  the  execution  of  the  edicts  from  such  remiss 


u  Grotii  Annal.  lib.  i.  Father  Paul,  another  great  authority,  computes  in  a 
passage  above  cited,  that  fifty  thousimd  persons  were  put  to  death  in  tlie  Lov 
Countries  alone. 


baodt,  and  -sbould  establish  the  inquisition  in  the  Low    CHAB. 

Countries,  accompanied  with  all  the  iniquities  and  bar- 


barities which  attended  it  in  Spain.     The  severe  and  un-      ^^j^^ 
relenting  character  of  the  man,  his  professed  attachment 
to  Spanish  manners,  the  inflexible  bigotry  of  his  princi<* 
pies ;  all  these  circumstances  increased  their  terror :  And 
when  he  departed  the  Netherlands,  with  a  known  intention 
never  to  return^ the  disgust  of  the  inhabitants  was  extreme- 
ly augmented,  and  their  dread  of  those  tyrannical  orders 
which  their  sovereign,  surrounded  with  Spanish  ministers, 
would  issue  from  his  cabinet  of  Madrid.     He  left  the 
dulchess  of  Parma  governess  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and 
the  plain  good  sense  and  good  temper  of  that  princess^ 
had  she  been  intrusted  with  the  sole  power,  would  have 
preserved  the  submission  of  those  opulent  provinces,  .which 
were  lost  from  that  refinement  of  treacherous  and  barbar«* 
ous  politics  on  which  Philip   so  highly  valued  himself^ 
The  Flemings  ^found,  that  the  name  alone  of  regent  re* 
mained  with  the  dutchess ;  that  cardinal  Granville  entirely 
possessed  the  king's  confidence ;  that  attempts  were  every 
day  made  on  their  liberties ;  that  a  resolution  was  taken 
never  more  to  assemble  the  states ;  that  new  bishoprics 
•were  arbitrarily  erected,  in  order  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  the  persecuting  edicit;  and  that,  on   the  whole,  they 
must  expect  to  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  province 
under  the  Spanish  monarchy..   The  discontents  of  the  no-' 
bility  gave  countenance  to  the  complaints  of  the  gentry^ 
which  encouraged  the  mutiny  of  the  populace;  and  all 
orders  of  men   showed,  a  strong  disposition  to   revolt^ 
Associations  were  formed,  tumultuary  petitions  present, 
ed,  names  of  distinction  assumed,  badges  of  party  dis^ 
played;    and    the    current    of  the    people,    impelled    by 
religious  zeal  and  irritated  by  feeble  resistance,  rose  to 
such  a  height,  that  in  several  towns,  particularly  in  Ant*' 
werp,  they  made  an  open  invasion  on  the   established 
worship,  pillaged  the  churches  and  monasteries,  broke  the 
images,  and  committed  the  most  unwarrantable  disorders* 
The  wiser  part  of  the  nobility,  particularly  the  prince 
of  Orange,   and  the   counts   Egmont   and    Horn,   were 
farmed  at  these  excesses,  to  which  their  own  discontents 
Aad  at  first  given  countenance ;  and  seconding  the  wisdom 
Voi^  IV.  R  r 
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OH AP*    of  the  govemtss^  they  suppressed  the  dangerous  insu^rec* 
tions,  punished  the  riagleaders^  and  reduced  all  the  pro* 


13^1  vinces  to  a  state  of  order  and  submission.  But  Philip 
was  not  contented  with  the  reestabliahment  of  his  anciex^t 
authority :  He  considered,  that  provinces  so  remote  from 
the  seat  of  government  could  not  be  ruled  by  a  limited 
prerogative ;  and  that  a  prince,  who  must  entreat  rather 
than  command,  would  necessarily,  when  he  resided  not 
among  the  people,  feel  every  day  a  diminution  of  his 
power  and  influence.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  lay 
hold  of  the  late  popular  disorders,  as  a  pretence  for  en* 
tirely  abolishing  the  privileges  of  the  Low  Country  pro- 
vinces; and  for  ruling  them  thencefcMrth  with  a  military 
and  arbitrary  authority. 

In  the  execution  of  this  violent  design,  he  employed 
a  man,  who  was  a  proper  inistrument  in  the  hands  of  such 
a  tyrant.  Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  duke  of  Alva,  had  been 
educated  amidst  arms ;  and  having  attained  a  consummate 
knowledge  in  the  military  art,  his  habits  led  him  to  traoa- 
fer  into  all  government  the  severe  discipline  of  a  campi, 
and  to  conceive  no  measures  between  prince  and  subject, 
but  those  of  rigid  command  and  implicit  obedience.  This 
general,  in  1568,  conducted  from  Italy  to  the  Low  Coun* 
tries  a  powerful  body  of  veteran  Spaniards;  and  his 
avowed  animosity  to  the  Flemings,  with  his  known  cha- 
racter, struck  that  whole  people  with  terror  and  conger- 
nation.  It  belongs  not  to  our  subject  to  relate  at  length 
those  violences  which  Alva's  natural  barbarity,  steeled  by 
refleotion,  and  aggravated  by  insolence,  exercised  cm 
those  flourishing  provinces.  It  suffices  to  say,  that  all 
their  privileges,  the  gift  of  so  many  princes,  and  the  in- 
heritance of  so.  many  ages,  were  openly  and  expressly  abo- 
lished by  edict ;  arliitrary  and  sanguinary  tribunals  erect- 
ed ;  the  counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  in  spite  of  their  great 
merits  and  past  services,  brought  to  the  scaffold ;  multi'- 
tudes  of  all  ranks  thrown  into  confinement,  and  thence  de- 
livered over  to  the  executioner :  And  notwithstanding  the 
peaceable  submission  of  all  men,  nothing  was  heard  of 
but  Got^fiscation,  imprisonment,  exile,  torture,  and  death. 

Elizabeth  was  equally  displeased  to  see  the  progress 
ef  that  scheme,  laid  for  the  extermiaaatioxi  of  the  protes- 
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mM,  and  to  obaerTe  the  erection  of  to  great  n  ibUitUT  chap. 
power,  iti  a  state  situated  in  so  near  a  aeighbourhood« 
She  gave  protection  to  all  the  Flemish  exiles  who  took 
shelter  in  her  dominions ;  and>  as  many  of  these  were  the 
most  industrious  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands,  and  had 
rendered  that  country  celebrated  for  its  ai;ts,  she  reaped 
the  adTMHage  of  introducing  into  England  some  useful 
asanufactures,  which  were  formeriy  unknown  in  that  king* 
dom.  Foreseeing  that  the  violent  government  of  Alvft 
could  not  long  subsist  witiiout  exciting  some  commotion^ 
she  ^ventured  to  commit  an  insult  upon  him,  which .  she 
would  have  been  cautious  not  to  hazard  against  a  mor^ 
estaUiahed  authority*  Some  Genoese  merchants  had  en- 
gaged, by  contract  with  Philip,  to  transport  into  Flanders 
d)e  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  and  the  ves- 
sels, on  which  this  money  was  embarked,  had  been  at^ 
tacked  in  the  Channel  by  some  privateers  equipped  by  the 
French  hugonots,  and  had  taken  shelter  in  Plymouth  and 
Southaneipton.  The  commanders  of  the  ships  pretended 
that  the  money  belonged  to  the  king  of  Spain ;  but  the 
queen,  finding  upon  inquiry  that  it  was  the  property  of 
Genoese  merchants,  took  possession  of  it  as  a  loan ;  and 
by  that  metms  deprived  the  duke  of  Alva  of  this  resource 
in  die  time  of  his  greatest  necessity.  Alva,  in  revenge^ 
seiaed  all  the  English  merchants  in  the  Low  Countries, 
threw  them  into  prison,  and  confiscated  their  effects* 
The  queen  <  retalia^d  by  a  like  violence  on  the  Flemish 
and  Spanish  merchants ;  and  gave  all  the  English  liberty 
to  make  reprisals  on  the  subjects  of  Philip* 

These  differences  were  after wm*ds  accommodate^  by 
treaty,  and  mutual  reparations  were  made  to  the  mer- 
chants :   But  nothing  could  repair  the  loss  which  so  welt- 
timed  a  blow  inflicted  on  the  Spanish  government  in  the 
Low  Countries.     Alva,  in  want  erf  money,  and  dreading 
the  immediate  mutiny  of  his  troops,  to  whom  great  arrears 
were  due,  imposed  by  his  arbitrary  will  the  most  ruinous 
taxes  on  the  people*^    He  not  only  required  the>hundredth 
penny,  and  the  twentieth  of  all  the  immoveable  ^good8 : 
He  ako  demanded  the   tenth  of  all  moveable  goods  on 
every  sale ;    an  absurd  tyranny,  which   would  not  only 
have  destroyed  all  arts  and  commerce,  but  even  have  re- 
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CHAP,    straiiied   the   common  intercourse  of  life.     The  people 

refused  compliance  :  The  duke  had  recourse  to  his  usual 

1571.     expedient  of  the  gibbet:    And  thus  matters  came  still 

nearer  the  last  extremkies  between  the  Flemings  and  the 

Spaniards."^ 

All  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  revenge 
themselves  for  her  insults,  had  naturally  recourse  to  cme 
policy,  the  supporting  of  the  cause  and  pretensions  of 
the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  Alva,  whose  measures  were  ever 
violent,  sopn  opened  a  secret  intercourse  with  that  prin-t 
cess.  There  was  one  Rodolphi,  a  Florentine  merchant^ 
who  had  resided  about  fifteen  years  in  London,  and  who, 
while  he  conducted  his  commerce  in  England,  had  ma- 
naged all  the  correspondence  of  the  court  of  Rome  with 
Nev  eon.  the  catholic  nobility  and  gentry.'^  He  had  been  thrown 
^^^u\eof  into  prison^  at  the  time  when  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  in- 
Noifoik.  tpigues  with  Mary  had  been  discovered ;  but  either  no  proof 
was  found  against  him,  or  the  part  which  he  had  acted 
was  not  very  criminal ;  and  he  soon  after  recovered  his 
liberty*  This  man,  zealous  for  the  catholic  faith,  had 
formed  a  scheme,  in  concert  with  the  Spsoisk  ambassador, 
for  subverting  the  government,  by  a  foreign  invasion  and 
a  domestic  insurrection ;  and  wlien  he  communicated  his 
project  by  letter,  to  Mary,  he  found  that,  as  she  was  now 
fully  convinced  of  Elizabeth's  artifices,  and  despaired  of 
ever  recovering  her  autbovity,  or  even  her  liberty,  by  pa* 
cific!  measures*)  she  willingly  gave  her  ccmcurrence.  The 
great  number  of  discontented  catholics  we?e  the  chief 
source  of  their  hopes  on  the  side  of  England ;  and  they  also 
observed,  that  the  kingdom  was^  at  that  time,  fuU  of  indi- 
gent gentry,  chiefly  younger  brothers,  !who  having  at  pre? 
sent,  by  the  late  decay  of  the  churchy  and  the  yet  lani- 
guishing  state  of  commerce,  no  prospect  of  a  livelihood 
suitable  to  their  birth,  were  veady  to  throw  themselves 
into  any  desperate  enterprise*^  But  in  order  to  inspire 
life  and  courage  into  all  these  malcontents,  it  wa$  requisite 
that  some  great  nobleman  shofuld  put  himself  at  their  head ; 
and  no  one  appeared  to  Rodolphi,  and  to  the  bishop  of 
Ross,  who  entered  into  all  these   intrigues,    so  proper, 
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both  on  account  of  his  power  and  his  popularity,  as  the    CHap> 
doke  of  Norfolk.  .  1^ 

This  nobleman,  when  released  from  confinement  in  the 
Tower,  had  given  his  promise,  that  he  wouM  drop  all  in- 
tercourse witli  the  queen  of  Scots  ;^  but  finding  that  he 
had  lost,  and,  as  he  feared,  beyond  recovery,  the  confi- 
dence and  favour  of  Elizabeth,  and  being  still,  in  some 
degree,  restrained  from  his  liberty,  he  was  tempted,  by 
impatience  and  despair^  to  violate  his  word,  and  to  open 
anew  his  correspondence  with  the  captive  princess."     A 
promise  of  marriage  was   renewed  between  them ;    the 
duke  engaged  to  enter  into  all  her  interests ;  and  as  his 
remorses  gradually  diminished  in  the  course  of  these  trans- 
actions, he  was  pushed  to  ^ve  his  consent  to  enterprises 
still  more   criminal.     Rodolphi's  plan  was,  that  the  duke 
of  Alva  should,  on  some  other  pretence,  assemble  a  great 
quantity  of  shipping  in  the  Low  Countries ,  should  trans- 
port a  body  of  six  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse, 
iato  England ;  should  land  them  at  Harwich,  where  the 
duke  of  Norfolk   was  to  join  them  with  all  his  friends ; 
should  thence  march  directly  to  London,  and  oblige  the 
queen  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  the  conspirators  should 
please  to  impose  upon  her.**     Norfolk  expressed  his  as- 
sent to  this  plan ;  and  three  letters,  in  consequence  of  it, 
were  written  in  his  name    by  Rodolphi,  one    to    Alva, 
another  to  the  pope,  and  a  third  to  the  king  of  Spain ;  but 
the  duke,   apprehensive  of  the   danger,  refused  to  sign 
them.*    'He  only  sent  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  a  ser- 
vant and  confident,  named  Barker;  as  well  to  notify  his 
concurrence  in  the  plan,  as  to  vouch  for  the  authenticity 
of  these  letters ;  and  Rodolphi,  having  obtained  a  letter 
of  credence  from  the  ambassador,  proceeded  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Brussels  and  to  Rome.   The  duke  of  Alva  and  the 
Pope  embraced  the  scheme  with  alacrity.     Rodolphi  in- 
formed Norfolk  of  their  intentions;*^    and  every   thing 
seemed  to  concur  in  forwarding  the  undertaking. 

Norfolk,  notwithstanding  these  criminal  enterprises, 
had  never  entirely  forgotten  his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  his 
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CHAP,    country,  and  his  religion;  and  though  he  had  laid  di6 
plan  both  of  an  invasion  and  an  insurrection,  he  still  4at- 


1571.  t^^^^  himself,  that  the  innocence  of  his  intentions  would 
justify  the  vMence  of  his  measures,  and  that,  as  he  aimed 
at  nothing  but  the  liberty  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  the 
obtaiiHng  of  Elizabeth's  consent  to  his  marriage,  he  could 
.  not  justly  reproach  himself  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor.*  It 
is  eertain,  however,  that,  considering  the  queen's  vigour 
and  spirit,  the  scheme,  if  successful,  must  finally  have 
ended  in  dethroning  her ;  and  her  authority  was  here  ex'^ 
posed  to  the  utmost  danger. 

The  conspiracy  hitherto  had  entirely  escaped  the  vi- 
gilance of  Elizabeth,  and  that  of  secretary  Cecil,  who  now 
bore  the  title  of  lord  Burleigh.  It  was  from  another  at- 
tempt of  Norfolk's  that  they  first  obtained  a  hint,  which 
being  diligently  traced,  led  at  last  to  a  full  discovery. 
Mary  had  intended  to  send  a  sum  of  money  to  lord  Ber- 
ries, and  her  partisans  in  Scotland ;  and  Norfolk  under* 
took  to  have  it  delivered  to  Bannister,  a  servant  of  his,  at 
that  time  in  the  north,  who  was  to  find  some  expedient 
for  conveying  it  to  lord  Herries.^  He  intrusted  the  mo- 
ney to  a  servant  who  was  not  in  the  secret,  and  told  him 
that  the  bag  contained  a  sum  of  money  in  silver,  which  he 
was  to  deliver  to  Bannister  with  a  letter :  But  the  ser- 
vant conjecturing,  from  the  weight  and  size  of  the  bag, 
that  it  was  full  of  gold,  carried  the  letter  to  Burieigh ; 
who  immediately  ordered  Bannister,  Baricer,  and  HIct 
ford,  the  duke's  secretary,  to  be  put  under  arrest,  and  to 
undergo  a  severe  examination.  Torture  made  them  con* 
fess  the  whole  truth ;  and  as  Hicford,  though  ordered  t« 
bum  all  papers,  had  carefully  kept  them  concealed  under 
the  mats  of  the  duke's  chamber,  and  under  the  tiles  of 
the  house,  full  evidence  now  appeared  against  his  master^ 
Norfolk  himself,  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  disco- 
veries made  by  his  servants,  was  brought  before  the  coun- 
cil ;  and  though  exhorted  to  atone  for  his  guilt  by  a  full 
confession,  he  persisted  in  denying  every  crime  with 
which  he  was  charged.  The  queen  alwaj's  declared^  that, 
if  he  had  given  her  this  proof  of  his  sincere  repentance, 
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the  woii)4  have  pardoned  all  his  former  offences  ;^  but    CHAP, 
fiading  him  obstinate,  she  committed  him  to  the  Tower,     J^lL 
and  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  his  trial.     The  bishop      |^^| 
of  Ross  had,  on  some  suspicion,  been  committed  to  cu8« 
tody  before  the  discovery  of  Norfolk's  guilt ;  and  every 
expedient  was  employed  to  make  him  reveal  his  share  in 
the  conspiracy*     He  at  first  insisted  on  his  privilege ;  but 
he  was  told,  that  as  his  mistress  was  no  longer  a  sove- 
reign,, he  would  not  be  regarded  as.  an  ambassador,  and 
that,  even  if  that  character  were  allowed,  it  did  not  war- 
rant him  in  conspiring  against  the  sovereign  at  whose 
court  he  resided.'     As  he  still  refused  to  answer  interro* 
gatories,  he  was  informed  of  the  confession  made  by  Nor- 
folk's  servants,  after  which  he  no  longer  scrupled  to  make 
a  fuU  discovery ;  and  his  evidence  put  the  guilt  of  that 
nobleman,  beyond  all  question*     A  jury  of  twenty-five     1572. 
peers  unanimously  passed  sentence  upon  him.     The  trial  i^^^' 
was  quite  regular^  even  according  to  the  strict  rules  ob-  Norfoik. 
served  at  present  in  these  matters ;  except  that  the  wit- 
nesses gave  not  their  evidence  in  court,  and  were  not  con- 
fronted with  the  prisoner :  A  laudable  practice,  which  was 
act  at  that  time  observed  in  trials  for  high  treason. 

Tirs  queen  still  hesitated  concerning  Norfolk's  execu- 
tion, whether  that  she  was  really  moved  by  friendship  and 
compasuon  towards  a  peer  of  that  rank  and  merit,  or  ^that, 
affecttng  the  praise  of  clemency,  she  only  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  sentiments.  Twice  she  signed  a  war- 
rant for  lus  execution,  and  twice  revoked  the  fatal  sen- 
tence ;^  and  though  her  ministers  and  counsellors  pushed 
ker  to  rigour,  she  still  appeared  irresolute  and  undeter- 
mined* After  four  months  hesitation,  a  parliament  was  His  execu. 
assemUed^  and  the  commons  addressed  her,  in  strong  jS^y, 
terms,  for  the  execution  of  the  duke ;  a  sanQtion  which, 
when  added  to  the  greatness  and  certainty  of  his  guilt, 
would,  she  thought,  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind, 
her  severity  against  that  nobleman.  Norfolk  died  with  SoOJiuie. 
calmness  and  constancy ;  and  though  he  cleared  himself 
of  any  disloyal  intentions  againsp  the  queen's  authority,  he 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  sentence  by  which  he  suf- 
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CHAP,    fered.'     That  we  may  relate  together  afiain  of  a  aimilar 

^^^^^  nature,  we  shall  mention,  that  the  earl  of  Northuiiifaer<>. 

157^     land,  being  delivered  up  to  the  queen  by  the  regent  of 

Scotland^  was  also,  a  few  months  after,  brought  to  the 

scaffold  for  his  rebellion* 

The  queen  of  Scots  was  either  the  occasion  or  the 
cause  of  all  these  disturbances ;  but  as  she  was  a  aove*- 
reign  princess,  and  might  reasonably,  from  the  harsh  treat* 
ment  which  she  had  met  with^  think  herself  entitled  ta 
use  any  expedient  for  her  relief,  £lizabeth  durst  not,  as 
yet,  form  any.  resolution  of  proceeding  to  extremities 
against  hen  She  only  sent  lord  Delawar,  sir  Ralph  Sad- 
ler, sir  Thomas  Bromley,  and  Dn  Wilson,  to  expostulate 
with  her,  and  to  demand  satisfaction  for  all  those  parti  of 
her  conduct  which,  from  the  beginning  of  her  life,  had 
given  displeasure  to  Elizabeth :  Her  assuming  the  arms  of 
England,  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh^  in- 
tending to  marry  Norfolk  without  the  queen's  consent^ 
concurring  in  the  northern  rebellion,''*  practising  with  Ro- 
dolphi  to  engage  the  king  of  Spain  in  an  invasion  of  Eng- 
land," procuring  the  pope's  bull  of  excommunication^ 
and  allowing  her  friends  abroad  to  give  her  the  title  of 
queen  of  England.  Mary  justified  herself  from  the  seve* 
ral  articles  of  the  charge,  either  by  denying  the  facts  im* 
puted  to  her,  or  by  throwing  the  blame  on  others*^  But 
the  queen  was  little  satisfied  with  her  apology,  and  the 
parliament  was  so  enraged  against  her,-  that  the  commons 
made  a  direct  application  for  her  immediate  trial  and  exe-* 
cation*  They  employed  some  topics  derived  from  prac- 
tice and  reason,  and  the  laws^  of  nations ;  but  the  chief 
stress  was  laid  on  passages  and  examples  from  the  Old 
Testament,^  which,  if  considered  as  a  general  rule  of  ccm* 
duct  (an  intention  which  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose), 
would  lead  to  consequences  destructive  of  all  principles  of 
humanity  and  morality.  Matters  were  here  carried  far* 
ther  than  Elizabeth  intended ;  and  that  princess,  satisfied 
with  showing  Mary  the  disposition  of  the  nation,,  sent  to 
the  house  her  express  commands  not  to  deal  any  farther 
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At  present  in  tlie  afeir  of  the  Scottish  queen.^     Nothing    GHA.P. 
conld  be  a  stronger  proof,  that  the  puritanical  interest  pre-  ^J^i^^l 
vailed  in  the  house,  than  the  intemperate  use  of  authori-      1579 
tks  derived  from  scripture,  especially  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  and  the  queen  was  so  little  a  lover  of  that  sect, 
chat  she  vms  not  likely  to  make  any  concessions  merely  in 
deference  to  their  solititations.     She  showed,  this  session^ 
her  disapprobation  of  their  schemes  in  another  remarkable 
isuitance*.     The  ccHnmons  had  passed  two  bills  for  regu'^ 
lating  ecclesiastical  ceremonies ;  but  she  sent  them  alike 
imperious  message  with  her  former  ones;*  and  by  the 
terror  of  her  preit>gs^ve,  she  stopped  all  farther  proceed* 
ings  in  those  matters/ 

But  though  El^abeth  would  not  carry  matters  to 
sook  extremides  against  Mary,  as  were  recommended  by  * 
the  parliament,  she  was  alarmed  at  the  great  interest  and 
tbe  restless  spirit  of  that  princess,  as  well  as  her  close 
ccmnie:Qon8,  with  Spain  j  and  she  thought  it  necessary 
bocfa  to  increase  the  rigour  and  strictness  of  her  confine* 
meat,  and  to  ibllow  maxims  different  from  those  which 
she  had  hidierto  pursued  in  the  management  of  Scotland/ 
That  kingdom  remained  still  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  The  SeoteK  af- 
castle  of- Edinburgh,  commanded  by-  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  ^^ 
had  declared  for  Mary;  and  the  lords  of  that  party, 
encouraged  by  his  countenance,  had  taken  possession  of 
the  capital,  had  carried  on  a  vigorous  war  against  the  t 
Tegsnu  By  a  sudden  and  unexpected  inroad,  they  seized 
that  nobleman  at  Stirling;  but  finding  that  his  friends^ 
salfying  from  the  castle,  were  likely  to  rescue  him,  they 
instantly  put  him  to  death.  The  eari  of  Marre  was 
choaen  regent  in  his  room;  ^id  found  the  same  diffi- 
culties in  the  government  of  that  divided  country.  He 
was  therefore  glad  to  accept  of  the  mediation  offered  by 
the  French  and  English  ambassadors;  and  to  conclude 
on  equal  terms  a  truce  with  the  queen's  party.^  He  was 
a  aoaaof  a  free  and  generous  spirit,  and  scorned  to  sub- 
mit to  ax^  dependence  on  England ;  and  for  dris  reason, 
Elizabeth,  who  had  then  formed  intimate  connexions  with 
France,  yielded  with  less  reluctance  to  the  solicitations  of    , 
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GHAP.  that  court,  still'  mafaitaiiicd  the  apiieaar»aoe  of  timtradHjF 
^^'  between  the  partiea,  and  aUoved  mattera  to  r^naia  oet  a 
balance  in  Scotland."  But  sdfiura  aooo  after  took  a>  neir 
turn :  Marre  died  of  mehmcholy,  with,  whidi  die  dia* 
tracted  state  of  the  o^untry  affected  him :  Morton  waa 
chosen  regent;  and  as  this  noUemao  had. aecretfy- taken 
all  his  measures  wiUi  filixabeth,  who  i»o  longer  wdSM.  on 
the  friendship  of  the  French  courts  aha  reaohred  to  lOBart 
herself  mpre  effedually  for  th^  support  of  the  partjr  wiudi 
she  had  always  favoured.  S^  sent  air  Henzjr  KtBegncar 
embassador  to  $cod^93»dt  who  foimd  Mary's  paitiaaao  so 
discouraged  by  the  diiseovery  aad  pu&ishBicftt  of  NodUk's 
tonspiracy,  that  they  were,  glad  to  «iib«itt  to^  kk^s 
a^thc»ity,  and  accept  of  ao  indeaomty  •ffftmi  aU'.paati^- 
fen^es.*  The  duke  of  Chatelrault  and  tfae'^arl  of  iiiiBit* 
ley^  with  the  most  eoi^tderaUe  of  iSmy^p  fmads^  had 
down  their  arass  on  these  conditions..  The  garriacm  alone 
of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  continued  refractory*  Kir* 
kakly's  fortunes  w^re  desperate;  and  lie  flattered  him* 
self  with  the  hopes  of  receiving  assialnnce  bom  the  kings 
of  France  and  Spain,  who  eneoumged  hsa  ohstinacy,  in 
the  view  of  being  abte^  from  that  iqpiart«nr,  to  give  dis- 
turbance to  England*  Elisabeth  was  atsrmed  vitk  die 
danger  {  she  no  more  apprehended  making  an  entire 
breach  with  the  quew  of  Soois»  who,  she  founds  wnnld 
npt  any  lopger  be  amused  by  her  artificxa ;  she  had  an 
implicit  reliance  on  Morton;  and  she  saw  that  hjrdbe 
submission  of  aU,  the  oMisiderabbtnobBit^,  the  pacilicaQon 
of  Scotland  wouM  he  an  easy,  as  well  as  a  most  imftoglsmt 
Undertaking.  She  ordered,  therefore,  sir  WiUien^  Omixff 
governor  of  Berwick,  to  march  with  soma  troops  and 
artillery  to  Edinburgh,  und  to  besiege  the  caatb«^  The 
garrison  surrendered  at  discretion:  KirkaUy  wna  dali^ 
vered  into  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  by  vdiomAfae  vma 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed:  Secretary  Liding^on, 
who  hlE^d  taken  part  with  him,  died  soon  a£|er  n  vxdnatary 
death,  as  is  apposed;  and  Scodand,  sufams^ng  eminsly 
^  the  regent,  ^ve  not,  during  a  long  .time,  apy  feitber 
|piq|iietude  to  Elizabeths  . 
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Tmreveott  wMeh  happened  |q  France  w^re  not  so   chap. 

ftgcseeable  to  the  quften^s  iiEterest^  and  inclinations.     The  ^^^.^^ 

Ihlhieioas  pacificatUMi&y   which  had  been  so  often  made      ^^j^ 

irtth  the  kttgoii0t8v  gave  them  reason  to  suspect  the  pre-  French  af- 

«ra[t  imsenttosis  of  ^be  court;  and,  after  all  the  other  lead- 

§n<i{  dnt  pavly  wore  deceived^ into  a  dangerous  credulity, 

A&  sagacious  adairal  still  remained  doubtful  aod  uncer- 

tmu     But  his<  sui^iciotis  were  at  l^t  overcome,  partly 

hy  Ae  i»rofoiiod  dissimulation  of  Chades^  partly  by  his 

own-  earned  desire  to  «^  the  miseries  of  France,  and    : 

iMirs  i|fain  to  the  perforosaace  of  his  duty  towards  his 

ftimi^  and  coualvy*     He  considered  iiesides,  that  as  the 

Stmatr  Tiolent  conduct  of  the  court  had  ever  met  with 

Mch  fatal  siiccftssiy  it  was  not  u&tikely  that  a  prince,  who 

laid  newly  come  to  years  of  discretion,  and  appeared  not 

to 'be  riiFOied  in  any  dangerous  aniixiosities  or  pr^udices, 

WiHiM\be  inckiced  to  govern  himself  by  ,more  moderate 

mioums*  '  And  as  Charles  was  young,  was  of  a  passionate^ 

iMuBty  tesapeis,  aud  addicted  to  pleasure,'  such  deep  perfidy 

teeaiied  eiilier  reiwote  frcun  hie  character,  or  difficult,  and 

almost  impowUe,  to  be  so  uniformly  supported  by  hinu 

Moved  hy  these  eon^derations,  the  admkal,  the  queen  of 

Navarre,  and  all  the  hugonots,  began  to  repose  themselves 

in  fidl  security^  and  gave  credit  to  the  treacherous  caresses 

and  professidns  of  the  French  cotpt*.    Elizabeth  herself, 

isotwithstffiidiiig  her  great  expertence  and   penetration, 

entertained  not  the  least  distrust  of  Charleis's  sincerity; 

dtid  bein^  pleased  to  find  her  enemies  of  the  house  of 

Gmse  removed  from  all  authority,  and  to  observe  an 

'jitAtnosity .  every  day  growing  between, the  French  and  iithAjfrfl. 

'Spanish  mmtarehs,  she  concluded  a  di^ensive  league,  with 

the  former,*  and  regaided;  this  alliance  as  an.  invincible 

barrier  to  her  throne.    Walsingham,  her  ambassador,  sent 

her  over,  by  every  couri^  the  most  satisfactory  accoimts 

^f  die  honour,  and  plaindealing  and  fidelity  of  that  perfi<*> 

dtous  prince. 

Ths  better  to  Wnd  the  jealous  hugonots,  and  draw 
^dieir  leaders  i&l»>  die  snare  .prepared  for  t^em,  .Charles 
offered  his*  sister,  Margaret,  in  marriage  to  the  prince  o£ 
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CHAP.    Navarre ;  and  'the  admiral,  with  all  the  conaidenible  no* 

bility  of  the  party,  had  come  to  Paris,  in  order  to 


^572.     at  the  celebration  of  these  nuptials,  which,  it  was  hoped, 
would  finally,  if  not  compose  the  difl^^iences,  at  lea^t  ^- 
pease  the  bloody  animosity  of  the  two  religions.  The  queea 
pf  Navarre  was  poisoned  by  orders  from  the  court;  the 
admiral  was  dangerously  wounded  by  an  aasaasin :    Yet 
Charles,  redoubling  his  dissimulaticMi,  was  still  able  to 
retain  the  hugonots  in  their  security ;  till,  on  the  evauag 
84th  Aug.  of  St*  Bartholomew,  a  few  days  after  the  marriage,  the 
signal  was  given  for  a  general  massacre  of  those  reli- 
gionists, and  the  king  himself,  in  person,  led  the  way  t» 
MMsaore    these  assassinations.     The  hatred  long  entertained  by  /the 
of  Parii.     Parisians  against  the  protestants,  made  them  second,  witbr 
out  any  preparation,  the  fury  of  the  court;  and  persons 
of  every  condition,  age,  xmd  sex,  suspeeted  of  any  pro* 
pensity  to  that  religion,  were  involved  in  an  undistia* 
guished  ruin.      The   admiral,   his   aon-in^Iaw,.   Teligpii 
Soubize,  Rochefbucault,  Pardailkm,  Piles«  Lavardin,  mea 
who,  during  the  late  wars,  had  signabzed  themselves  by 
the  most  heroic  actions,  were  miserably  buitchered,  witht 
out  resistance ;  the  streets  of  Paris  flowed  with  blood; 
and  the  people,   more  enraged  than  satiated-  with  their 
cruelty,  as  iif  repining  that  death  had  saved  the  victim 
from  farther  insult,  exercised  on  their  dead  bodies  all  ths 
rage  of  the  most  licentious  brutality.    About  five  hundred 
g^tlemen  and  men  of  rank  perished  in  this  massacre, 
and  near  ten  thousand  of  inferior  condition*^     Orders 
were  instantly,  despatched  to  all  the,  pnovinces  for  a  like 
general  execution   of  the    protestants;    and    in   Rouea^ 
Lyons,  and  many  other  cities,  the  people  emulated  the 
fury  of  the  capital.     Even  the  murder  of  the  kixig  of 
Navarre,  and  prince  of  Conde,  had  been  proposed  by  thsr 
duke  of  Guise;    but   Charles,  softened  by  the  amiable 
manners  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  hoping  that  these 
young  princes  might  easily  be  converted  to  the  catholic 
faith,  determined  to  spare  their  lives,  thongh  he  obliged 
them  to  purchase  their  safety  by  a  seeming  change  of 
their  religion. 

b  DaviUj  lib.  t. 


•  ELIZABETH.  jjy 

Charles,  in  order  to  cover  this  barbarous  perfidyi  chap. 
^^[^fieteiided  that  a  conspiracy  of  the  hugonots  to  seize  his  ^^' 
person  had  been  sudd^y  detected;  and  that  he  had  been  ^^ 
necesskated)  for  his  own  defence,  to  proceed  to  this 
severity  against  fthem.  He  sent  orders  to  Fenelon,  his 
4bnbassador  in  England,*  to  ask  an  audience,  and  to  give 
'£lizitt>eth  this  account  of  the  late  transaction.  That 
minister,  a  man  of  probity,  abhorred  the  treachery  and 
cirttelty  of  his  court ;  and  even  scrupled  not  to  declare, 
%hat  he  was  now  ashamed  to  bear  the  name  of  French- 
man ;'  yet  he  was  obliged  to  obey  his  orders,  and  nudce 
ttse  of  the  apology  which  had  been  prescribed  to  him. 
He  met  with  that  reception  from  all  the  courtiers^  which, 
he  knefw,  the  condutt  of  his  master  had  so  well  merited. 
Nothing  could  be  more  awful  and  ajFecting  than  the 
sblenmity  of  his  audience.  A  melancholy  sorrow  sat  on 
«5Frery  face:  Silence,  as  in  the  dead  of  night,  reigned 
iAfti>ugh  all- the  chambers  of  the  royal  apartment;  the 
ikMirtters  and  ladies,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  were  ranged 
on  each  side,  and  allowed  him  to  pass,  without  affording 
him  one  salute  or  favourable  look ;  till  he  was  admitted 
to  the  queen  herself.**  That  princess  received  him  with 
a  more  easy,  if  not  a  more  gracious  countenance;  and 
heard  his  apology,  without  discovering  any  visible  symp- 
toms of  indignation.  She  then  told  him,  that  though,  on 
the  first  rumour  of  this  dreadful  intelligence,  she  had  been 
astonished  that  so  many  brave  men  and  loyal  subjects, 
who  rested  secure  on  the  faith  of  their  sovereign,  should 
have- been  suddenly  butchered  in  so  barbarous  a  manner, 
she  had  hitherto  suspended  her  judgment,  till  farther  and 
more  certain  information  should  be  brought  her :  That 
die  account  which  he  had  given,  even  if  founded  on  no 
mistake  or  bad  information,  though  it  might  alleviate, 
would  by  no  means  remove  the  blame  of  the  king's  coun- 
sellors, or  justify  the  strange  irregularity  of  their  pro- 
ceedings :  That  the  same  force  which,  without  resistance, 
had  massacred  so  many  defenceless  men,  could  easily 
have  secured  their  persons,  and  have  reserved  them  for 
a  trial,  and  for  punishment  by  a  legal  sentence,  which 
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ctiAP.  would  have  distinguished  the  innocent  from  th€  guilty : 
^^^.^^1  That  the  admiral,  in  particular,  being  dangerously  wotti»d« 
157a  ^^?  ^^^  environed  by  the  guards  of  the  king,  on  whose 
protection  he  seemed  entirely  to  rely,  had  no  means  of 
escape,  and  might  surely,  before  his  death,  have  beet 
convicted  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him :  That  it  was 
more  worthy  of  a  sovereign  to  reserve  in  his  own  hands 
the  sword  of  justice,  than  to  commit  it  to  bloody  rilur* 
derers,  who,  being  the  declared  and  mortal  etiemies  of 
the  persons  accused,  employed  it  without  mercy  and  with* 
out  distinction :  That  if  these  sentiments  were  just,  cvea 
supposing  the  conspiracy  of  the  protestants  to  be  rcrf^ 
how  tmXch  more  so,  if  that  crime  was  a  calumny  of  theit 
enemies,  invented  for  their  destruction?  That  if,  upon 
inquiry,  the  innocence  of  these  unhappy  victims  should 
afterwards  appear,  it  was  the  king's  duty  to  turn  his 
vengeance  on  their  defamers,  who  had  thus  crftelly  abfised 
his  confidence,  had  murdered  so  many  of  his  brave  ^vS- 
jects,  and  had  done  what  in  them  lay  to  cover  him  with 
everlasting  dishonour :  And  that  for  her  part,  she  should 
form  her  judgment  of  his  intentions  by  his  subsequent 
conduct ;  and  in  the  mean  time  should  act  as  desired  by 
the  ambassador,  and  rather  pity  than  blame  his  master 
for  the  extremities  to  which  he  had  been  carried.* 

EiizABETH  was  fully  sensible  of  the  dangerous  situ*- 
tion  in  which  she  now  stood.  In  the  massacre  of  I^ris, 
she  saw  the  result  of  that  general  conspiracy,  formed  for 
the  extermination  of  the  protestants ;  and  she  knew  thitt 
she  herself,  as  the  head  and  protectress  of  the  new  rdi- 
gion,  was  exposed  to  the  utmost ^fury  smd  resentment  of 
the  catholics.  The  violence  and  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards 
Jn  the  Low  Countries  was  another  branch  of  the  same 
conspiracy ;  and  as  Charles  and  Philip,  two  princes  neaity 
allied  in  perfidy  and  barbarit}''  "as  well  as  bigotry,  1^ 
now  laid  aside  their  pretended  quarrel,  and  had  avowed 
the  most  entire  friendship,^  she  had  reason,  as  soon  as 
they  had  appeased  their  domestic  commotions,  to  dread 
the  effects  of  their  united  counsels.  The  duke  of  Guise 
also  and  his  family,  whom  Charles,  in  order  to  deceive 
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iStm  afbxdnij  had  fajitherto  kept  at  a  distaiice,  had  now  chap. 

acquired  an  open  and  entire  ascendant  in  the  court  of  ^^r~!: 

France;  and  she  was  sensible  that  these  princes,  from     ^^j^ 

personal  as  well  as  political  reasons,  were  her  declared 

and  implacable  enemies*     The  queen  of  Scots,  their  near 

selation  and  close  ccmfederate,  was  the  pretender  to  her 

thrcMie  ;.and)  though  detained  in  custody,  was  actuated  by 

a  reatLess  spirit,  and,  besides  her  foreign  allies,^  possessed 

nttmerous  and  zealous  partisans  in  the  heart  of  the  king* 

dom*      F<ur  these  reasons,  Elizabeth   thought  it  more 

jpKudent  .not  to. reject  all   commerce  with  the   French 

awumrch,  but  still  to  listen  to  the  professions  of  friendship 

which  he  made  her.     She  allowed  even  the  negotiations 

4o  be  renewed  for  her  marriage  with  the  duke  (^  Alen^on, 

Charles's  third  brother  :^  Those  with  the  duke  of  Anjou 

.4iad  already  been  broken  off.     She  sent  the  earl  of  Wor- 

icester  to  assist  in  her  name  at  the  baptism  of  a  young  , 

prinoess,  bom  to  Charles ;  hut  before  she  agreed  to  give 

him  this  last  mark  of  condescension,  she  thought  it  be-* 

conung  her  dignity,  to  renew  her  expressions  of  blame, 

and  even  of  detestation,  against  the  cruelties  exercised  on 

his  protestant  subjects.^    Meanwhile,  she  prepared  herself 

lor  that  attack  which  seemed  to  threaten  her  from  the 

combined  power  and  violence  of  the  Romanists :  She  for* 

ii&td  Portsmouth,  put  her  fleet  in  order,  exercised  her 

militia,  cultivated  popularity  with  her  subjects,  acted  with 

vigour  for  the  farther  reduction  of  Scotland  under  obedi^ 

cnce  to  the  young  king,  and  renewed  her  alliance  with 

the  German  princes,,  who  were  no  less  alarmed  than  .her- 

;Belf  at  tlvese  treacherous  and  sanguinary  measures,  so 

nniverjKdly  embraced  by  the  catholics. 

Bu7  though  Elizabeth  cautiously  avoided  coming  t# 
extremities  with  Charles,  the  greatest  security  that  she 
possessed  against  his  violence  was  derived  from  the  diffi* 
ciiUies  which  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  hugonots  still 
Seated  to  him.     Such  of  that   sect  as  lived  near  the  FttMfe 
frontiers,  immediately,  on  the  first  news  of  the  massacres,     ^'^ 
fled  into  England,  Germany,  or  Switzerland ;  where  tiiey     isrSw 
excited  the  compassion  and  indication  of  the  pretestsoits, 
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CHAP,    and  prepared  themaelves^^  with  increased  forces  aad  re-* 
^^'      doubled   zeal,   to   return  into  France,   and  avenge   tlfte 


1573.      treacherous  slaughter  of  their  brethren*    Those  who.lived 
in  the  middle  of  the.  kingdom,  took  shelter  in  the  nearest 
garrisons  occupied  by  the  hugonots;   and  finding,  that 
they  could  repose  no  faith  in  capitulations,  and  expect  no 
clemency,  were  determined  to  defend  themselves  to>  the 
last  extremity.     The  sect,  which  Charles  hiid  hoped  at 
one  blow  to  exterminate,  had  now  an  army  of  eighteen, 
thousand  men  on  foot,  and  possessed,  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  above  a  hundred  cities,  castles,  or  £brtves*j 
ses ;'  nor  could  that  prince  <leem  hinkself  secure  froaa  the» 
invasion  threatened  him  by  all  die  other  protestaats  in 
Europe.   The  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  were  roused 
to  such  a  pitch  of  resentment,  that  they  offered  to  levy  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horsey 
to  triansport  them  into  France,  and  to  maintain  them  six. 
months  at  their  own  charge :    But  Elizabeth,  who  was 
cautious  in  her  measures,   and  who  feared  to   inflame* 
farther  the  quarrel  between  the  two  religions  by  tiiese 
dangerous  crusades,  refused  her  consent,  and  moderated 
the   zeal  of  her  subjects.^     The  German  princes,   less 
political  or  more  secure  from  the  resentment  of  France, 
forwarded  the  levies  made  by  the  protestants;  and  the 
young  prince  of  Cond6,  having  escaped  from  court,  pat 
himself  at  the  head  of  these  troops,  and  prepared  to  invade 
the  kingdom.  The  duke  of  Alenfon,  the  king  of  Navarre, 
the  family  of  Montmorenci,  and  many  ccmsiderable  men 
even  among  the  catholics,  disfdeased,  either  on  a  private 
or  public  account,  with  the  measures  of  the  court,  favoured 
the  progress  of  the .  hugonots ;  and  every  thing  relapsed 
/1I74.     into  confusion.   The  king,  instead  of  repenting  his  violeni: 
counsels,  which  had  brought  matters  to  such  extrei|aitieS| 
called  aloud  for  new  violences;^  nor  could  even   the 
mortal  distemper  imder  which  he  laboured,  moderate  the 
30tb  MtjT*  rage  and  animosity  by  which  he  was  actuated.     He.  died 
without  male  issue,  at  the  age  of  twenty«^five  years^;  a 
prince,  whose  character,  containing  tbut  usual  mixture  of 
dissimulation  and  ferocity,  of  quick  resentment  and  unren 
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lefirdng;  vwgeance,  executed  the  gresteftt^  iniadiiefs,  anil    chap. 
ikreateiied  «tiU  wone,  both  to  his  native  country  and  to      ^^' 
sM.  Surope. 

Hekrt,  duke  of  Anjou,  who  had,  some  time  before, 
been  elected  king  of  Poland,  no  sooner  heard  of  his 
brcither's  de«cfa,  tfaan  he  hastened  to  take  possession  of 
liie  throne  of  France;  and  found  the  kingdom  not  only 
involved  in  the  greatest  present  disorders,  but  escposed  to 
]tifo*inities,  for  which  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  provide 
aby  suitable  remedy.  The  people  were  divided  into  two 
dieplogical  factions,  furious  from  their  zeal,  and  mutualljr 
4Seirag^d'from  the  ii^uries  which  they  had  committed  or 
-suffered ;  and  as  all  faith  had  been  violated  and  modera-' 
ikm  banished,  it  seemed  impracticable  to  find  any  terms  . 
of  cotnposition  between  them.  Each  party  had  devote4 
itself  to  leaders,  whose  commands  had  more  ai^horit]! 
Attn  the  will  x>f  the  sovereign ;  and  even  the  catholics,  to 
whom  ^e  king  was  attached,  were  entirely  conducted  byn 
die  Goutisels  of  Guise  and  his  family.  The  religious  con- 
nexions had,  on  both  sides,  superseded  the  civil;-  ov 
rather  (for  men  will  always  be  guided  by  i^resent  interest), 
two  empires  being*  secretly  formed  in  the  kingdom,  every 
hidividual  was  engaged  by  new  views  of  interest  to  fol**- 
low  those  leaders,  to  whom,  during  the  course  of  past 
convulsions,  he  had  -been  indebted  for  his  honours  and 
prefetment. 

HfiKRT,  observing  the  low  condition  of  the  crown,  had 
laid  a  scheme  for  restoring  his  own  authority,  by  acting 
as  umpire  between  the  parties,  by  moderating  their  difrer% 
ences,  and  by  reducing  both  to  a  dependence  upon  himself^ 
Be  possessed  all  the  talents  of  dissimulation  requisite  for 
the  ex^ution  of  this  delicate  plan ;  but  being  deficient  in. 
vigour,  application,  and  sound  judgment,  instead  of  ac« 
quiring  a  superiority  over  both  factions,  he  lost  the  con^^ 
fidenee  of  both,  and  taught  the  partisans  of  each  to  adhenp 
slill  -more  closely  to  their  particular,  leaders,  whom  tkey 
found  more  cordial  and  sincere  in  the  cause  which  they 
espoused.     The:  bngonots  were  strengthened  by  the  ac-      isy$, 
cession  of  a  Gearman  army  under  the  prince  of  Conde  and 
prince  Casimir;  but  much  more  by  the  credit  and  per* 
WMial  virtues  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  who,  having  fled 
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CHAP,  from  courts  had  placed  himself  at  the  iiead  of  that  &rmid> 
^^^J^^^  able  party.  Henry,  in  prosecution  of  his  plan,  en^tercd 
^57^^  into  a  composition  with  them;  and  being  desirous  of 
preserving  a  balance  between  the  sects,  he  granted  tbem 
peace  on  the  most  advantageous  conditions*  This  was 
the  fifth  general  peace  made  with  the  hugonota ;  but  though 
it  was  no  more  sincere  on  the  part  of  the  court  than  9axf 
of  the  former,  it  gave  the  highest  di^^t  to  the  catholics; 
and  afforded  the  duke  of  Guise  the  desired  pretence  of  derr 
claiming  against  the  measures,  and  maxims,  and  conduct 
of  the  king. 

1'hat  artful  and  bold  leader  took  thence  an  occasion 
of  reducing  his   party  into  a  more  formed  and  regular 
body;  and  he  laid  the  first  foundations  of  die  fanaous 
Xeague,  which,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  royal  aii* 
thority,^  aimed  at  the  entire  suppresMon  of  the  hugonots* 
Such  wf;s  the-  unhappy  condition  of  France,  from  th^  past 
8everiti>^:s  and  violent  conduct  of  its  princes,  that  tolera- 
tion could  no  longer  be  admitted ;  and  a  concession  for 
liberty  of  conscience,    which   would  probably  hav^  i^« 
peased  the  reformers,  excited  the  greatest  resentment  in 
XS77,      the  .catholics*      Henry,  in  order  to  divert  the  force  of  the 
league  from  himself,  and  even  to  elude  its  efibns  against 
the  hugonots,  declared  himself  the  head  of  that  seditious 
confederacy,  and  took  the  field  as  leader  of  the  Romanists* 
But  his  dilatory  and  feeble  measures  betrayed  his- reluc- 
tance to  the  undertaking;  and  after  some  unsuccessful 
attempts,  he  concluded  a  new  peace,  which,  though  less 
favourable  than  the  former  to  the  protestants,  gave  no 
contentment  to  the  catholics*     Mutual  diffidence  still  pre- 
vailed  between  the   parties;  the  king's  mod^ation  was 
suspicious  to  both ;  each  faction  continued  to  fortify  itsdif 
against  that  breach ;  which,  they  foresaw,  must  speedUy 
ensue ;  theological  controversy  daily  whetted  the  animo- 
sity of  the  sects ;  and  every  private  injury  became  the 
ground  of  a  public  quarrel. 
(578.  The  king,  hoping,  by  his  artifice  and  subtlety,  to  al- 

lure the  nation  into  a  love  of  pleasure  and  repose,  was 
himself  caught  in  the  snare ;  and  sinking  into  a  dissolute* 
indolence,  wholly  lost  the  esteem^  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  affections  of  his  people.     Instead  of  stdvancing  such 
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men  of  character  and  abilities  as  were  neuters  between    CHAP, 
these  dangerous  factions,  he  gave  all  his  confidence  to  ^^^^^^^.^j 
yona^  agreeable  favourites,  who,  unable  to  prop  his  fall-      ^^^g 
iog  authority,   leaned   entirely  upon  it,  and  inflamed  the 
general  odium  against  his   administration.     The  public    * 
hardens,  increased  by  his  profuse  liberality,  and  felt  more 
heavy  on  a  disordered  kingdom,  became  another  ground 
of  complaint ;  and  the  uncontrolled  animosity  of  parties, 
joined  to  the  multiplicity  of  taxes,  rendered  peace  more 
oidamitous  than  any  open  state  of  foreign  or  even  domes- 
tic hostility.     The  artifices  of  the  king  were  too  refined     1579; 
to  succeed,  and  too  frequent  to  be  concealed;  and  the 
piain,  direct,  and  avowed  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Guise  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  the  king  of  Navarre  on  thfe  other, 
drew  by  degrees  the  generality  of  the  nation  tcv  devote 
themselves  without  reserve  to  one  or  the  other  of  those 
great  leaders.         '  ^ 

^      The  civil  commotions  of  France  were  of  too'  general 
importance  to  be  overlooked  by  the  other  princes  of  Eu- 
rope;   and  Elizabeth's  foresight  and  vigilance,    though 
somewhat  restrained  by  her  frugality,  led  her  to  take  se- 
cretly some  part  in  them.    Besides  employing  on  all  occa- 
sions her  good  offices  in  favour  of  the  hugonots,  she  had 
expended  no  inconsiderable  sums  in  levying  that  army  of 
Germans  which  the  prince  of  Conde  and  prince  Casimir 
conducted  into  France ;"  and  notwithstanding  her  negotia- 
tions with  the  court,  and  her  professions  of  amity,  she 
always  considered  her  own  interests  as  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  French  protestants  and  the  depression  of 
the  house  of  Guise.     Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  had  de- 
clared himself  protector  of  the  league ;  had  entered  into 
the  closest  correspondence  with  Guise ;  and  had  employed 
all  his  authority  in  supporting  the  credit  of  that  factious 
leader.     The  sympathy  of  religion,  which  of  itself  begat 
a  connexion  of  interests,  was  one  considerable   induce- 
ment ;  but  that  monarch  had  also  in  view,  the  subduing 
of  his  rebellious  subjects  in  the  Netherlands  :  who,  as  they 
received  great  encouragement  from  the  French  protestants, 
would,  he  hoped,  finally  despair  of  success,  after  the  entire 
suppression  of  their  friends  and  confederates.. 
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^^;:      support  the  hugonots,  would  have  led  her  to  assist  the  As- 
H79.      ^i^ss^d  protestsints  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but  the  mighiy 
2r^  TSL  P^^^^  ^^  Philip,  the  traaquiHtty  of  all  his  odier  donsimoiis^ 
CovMriea.  and  the  great  force  which  he  maintained  in  these  mulan* 
ous  provinces,  kept  her  in  awe,  and  obliged  her,  notwidi- 
standing  all  temptations  and  all  provocations,  to  preserve 
some  terms  of  amity  .with  that  monarch.     The  Spauab 
ambassador  represented  to  her,  that  many  of  the  Flemisb 
exiles,  who  infested  the  seas,  and  preyed  on  his  master's 
subjects,  were  received  into  the  hari>Dttrs  of  England,  imd 
were  there  allowed  to   dispose  of  their  prizes ;  and  by 
these  remonstrances  the  queen  found  herself  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  denying  them  all  entrance  into  her  dominioas*^ 
But  this  measure  proved  in  the  issue  extremely  prejudi- 
cial to  the  interest  of  Philip.     These  desperate   eztlest. 
finding  no  longer  any  possibility  of  subsistence,  were  forced 
to  attempt  the  most  perilous  enterprises ;  and  they  made 
an  assault  on  the  BriUe,  a  seaport  town  in  Holland^  where 
they  met  with  success,  and  after  a  short  resistance,  be^* 
came  masters  of  the  place."      The  duke  of  Alva  was 
alarmed  at  the  danger;  and^  stopping  those  bloody execa« 
tions  which  he  was  making  on  the  defenceless  Flemings^ 
he  hastened  with  his  army  to  extinguish  the  iame,  wfaidv 
falling  on  materiab  so  well  prepared  for  combu^ion^ 
seemed  to  menace  a  general  conflagration.  His  fears  soon 
appeared  to  be  well  grounded.     The  people  in  the  neig^- 
'    bourhood  of  the  Brille^  enraged  by  that  complication  of 
cruelty,  oppression,  insolence,  usurpation,  and  peraecu^ 
tion,  under  which  they  and  all  their  countrymen  laboured^ 
flew  to  arms ;  and  in  a  few  days  almost  the  whole  pro« 
vince  of  Holland  and  that  of  Zealand  had  revolted  from 
the  Spaniards,  and  had  openly  declared  against  the  tynmajr 
of  Alva.     This  event  happened  in  the  year  1572. 

William,  prince  of  Orange,  descended  from  a  sove** 
reign  family  of  great  lustre  and  antiquity  in  Germany^ 
inheriting  the  possessions  of  a  sovereign  family  in  France, 
had  fixed  his  residence  in  the  Low  Ck>untries,  and  on 
account  of  his  noble  birth  and  immense  riches,  as  well  as^ 
of  his  personal  merit,  was  universally  regarded  as  the 
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grostest  aiibjeet  that  lived  in  those  provinces.  He  had  CHAP, 
of^aed,  by  all  regular  and  dutiful  means  the  progress  of  ,^^_^,.,^^ 
the  Spanish  usurpations ;  and  when  Alva  conducted  his  i^jg^ 
araiy  into  the  Nedierlands,  and  assumed  the  government^ 
tlus  prince,  well  acquainted  with  the  violent  character  of 
the  man,  and  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  the  court  of  Madrid, 
wbely  fled  from  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  and 
retired  to  his  paternal  estate  and  dominions  in  Germany. 
He  was  cited  to  aq>pear  before  Alva's  tribunal,  was  con- 
demned  in  absence,  was  declared  a  rebel,  and  his  ample 
possessions  in  the  Low  Countries  were  confiscated.  In 
revenge  he  had  levied  an  army  of  protestants  in  the 
empire,  and  had  made  some  attempts  to  restore  the  Flem- 
ings to  liberty ;  but  was  still  repulsed  with  loss  by  the 
vigilance  and  military  conduct  of  Alva,  and  by  the  great 
t^very,  as  well  as  discipline,  of  those  veteran  Spaniards 
who  served  under  that  general* 

Th£  revolt  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  provinces  which 
the  prince  of  Orange  had  formerly  commanded,  and  where 
he  was  much  beloved,  called  him  anew  from  his  retreat ; 
and  he  added  conduct,  no  less  than  spirit,  to  that  obsti* 
&ate  resistance  which  was  here  made  to  the  Spanish 
dominion.  By  uniting  the  revolted  cities  in  a  league,  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  illustrious  commonwealth,  the 
o&pring  of  industry  and  liberty,  whose  arms  and  policy 
have  long  made  so  signal  a  figure  in  every  transaction  of 
Europe.  He  inflamed  the  inhabitants  by  every  motive 
which  religious  zeal,  resentment,  or  love  of  freedom  could 
inspire.  Though  the  present  greatness  of  the  Spanish 
nv>narchy  might  deprive  them  of  all  courage,  he  still 
flattered  diem  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  provinces, 
and  with  assistance  from  neighbouring  states;  and  he 
exhorted  them,  in  defence  of  their  religion,  their  liberties, 
their  lives,  to  endure  the  utmost  extremities  of  war« 
From  this  spirit  proceeded  the  desperate  defence  of  Har^i^ 
lem ;  a  defence  which  nothing  but  the  most  consuming 
famine  could  overcome,  and  which  the  Spaniards  revenged 
by  the  execution  of  more  than  two  thousand  of  the  inha- 
bitants.^ This  extreme  severity,  instead  of  striking  terror 
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CHAP,  into  the  Hollanders,  animated  them  by  despair ;  and  the 
^^  vigorous  resistance  made  at  Alcmaer,  where  Alva  was 
""  '  finally  repulsed,  showed  them  that  their  insolent  enemi^ 
were  not  invincible.  The  duke,  finding  at  last  the  penii- 
cious  effects  of  his  violent  counsels,  solicited  to  be  readied  s 
Medina-celi,  who  was  appointed  his  successor,  refused  to 
accept  the  government :  Requesens,  commendator  of  Cas^ 
tile,  was  sent  from  Italy  to  replace  Alva;  and  this  tyrant 
departed  from  the  Netherlands  in  1574;  leaving  his  name 
in  execration  to  the  inhabitants,  and  boasting,  in  his  turn^ 
that,  during  the  course  of  five  years,  he  had  delivered 
above  eighteen  thousand  of  those  rebellious  heretics  into 
the  hands  of  the  executionen** 

R£qu£S£Ks,  though  a  man  of  milder   dispositions, 
could  not  appease  the  violent  hatred  which  the  revolted 
Hollanders  had  conceived  against  the  Spanish    govern- 
ment; and  the  war  continued  as  obstinate  as  ever.     In 
the  siege  of  Leyden,  undertaken  by  the  Spaniards,  the 
Dutch  opened  the  dykes  and  sluices,  in  order  to  drive 
them  from  the  enterprise ;  and  the  very  peasants  were 
active  in  ruining  their  fields  by  an  inundation,  rather  than 
fall  again  under  the  hated  tyranny  of  Spain.     But  not- 
withstanding this  repulse,  the  governor  still  pursued  the 
war;  and   the  contest  seemed  too  unequal    between    so 
mighty  a  monarchy,  and  two  small  provinces,  however 
fortified  by  nature,  and  however  defended  by  the  despe- 
rate resolution  of  the  inhabitants.     The  prince  of  Orange 
therefore,  in  1575,  was  resolved  to  sue  for  foreign  suc- 
cour, and  to  make  applications  to  one  or  other  of  his 
great  neighbours,  Henry  or   Elizabeth.     The   court  of 
France  was  not  exempt  from  the  same  spirit  of  tyranny 
and  persecution  which  prevailed  among  the  Spaniards; 
and  that  kingdom,  torn  by  domestic  dissensions,  seemed 
not  to  enjoy,  at  present,  either  leisure  or  ability  to  pay 
regard  to  foreign  interests.   But  England,  long  connected, 
both  by  commerce   and  alliance,  with  the  Netherlands, 
and  now  more  concerned  in  the  fate  of  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces by  sympathy  in  religion,  seemed  naturally  interested 
in  their  defence :  and  as  Elizabeth  had  justly  entertained 
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graat  .jealousy  of  Philip,  and  governed  her  kingdom  in    CHAP, 
perfect   tranquillity,    hopes    were    entertained,    that   her  ^^-^^^^ 
policy,  her  ambition,  or  her  generosity,  would  engage  her      ^^^g 
to  support  them  under  their  present  calamities.     They 
s^iit  there£9re  a  solemn  embassy  to  London,  consisting  of 
St.  Aldegonde,  Douza,  Nivelle,*  Buys,  and  Melsen ;  and 
after  employing  the  most  humble   supplications   to  the 
queeii,  they  offered  her  the  possession  and  sovereignty  of 
their  provinces,  if  she  would  exert  her  power  in  their 
defcfice. 

TitEiiE  were  many  strong  motives  which  might  impel 
Elizabeth  to  accept  of  so    liberal    an    offer.     She    was 
appriaed^of  the  injuries  which  Philip  had  done  her,  by  his 
bitrigues.with  the.  malcontents  in  England  and  Ireland:*^- 
She  foresaw  the  danger  which  she  must  incur  from  a  total 
prevalence  of  the  catholics  in  the  Low  Countries:    And 
the  maritime  situation  of  those  provinces,  as  well  as  their 
cosnm^d  over  the  great  rivers,  was  an  inviting  circum- 
stance to  a  nation  like  the  English,  who  were  beginnings 
to  cultivate  commerce  and  naval  power.    But  this  princess, 
^ough  magnanimous,  had  never  entertained  the  ambition 
of  making  conquests,  or  gaining  new  acquisitions  :  and  the 
whole  purpose  qf  her  vigilant  and  active  politics  was  to 
maintain,  by  the  most  frugal   and   cautious  expedients, 
the  tranquillity  of  her  ovm  dominions.    An  open  war  with 
the  Spanish  monarchy  was  the  apparent  consequence  of 
her  accepting  the  dominion  of  these  provinces ;  and  after 
taking  the  inhabitants   under  her  protection,   she  could 
nev^  afterwards  in  honour  abandon  them,  but,  however 
desperate  their  defence  might  become,  she  must  embrace 
it,  ;eyen  farther  than  her  convenience  or  interests  would 
permit*.    For  these  reasons,  she  refused,  in  positive  terms ,- 
the  sovereignty  proffered  her ;  but  told  the  ambassadors, 
th9(t,in  return  for  the  good  will  which  the  princ^  of  Orange 
and  the  Sttates  had  shown  her,  she  would  endeavour  to 
ni^diate  an  agreement  for  them,  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms  that  could  be  obtained.^     She  sent  accordingly  sir 
Henry  Cobham  to  Philip;    and  represented  to  him  the 
danger  which  he  would  incur  of  losing  entirely  the  Low 
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CHAP.    Countries,  if  France  could  obtain  the  least  interval 

her  intestine  disorders,  and  find  leisure  to  offer  her  |»o« 
1579.  Action  to  those  mutinous  and  discontented  provinces. 
Philip  seemed  to  take  this  remonstrance  in  good  part; 
but  no  accord  ensued,  and  war  in  the  Netherlands  con* 
tinued  with  the  same  rage  and  violence  as  before. 

It  was   an  accident  that  delivered  the    HdOandcns 
from  their  present  desperate  situation.     Kequesena,  the 
governor,   dying  suddenly,    the  Spanish  troops,   discon- 
tented for  want  of  pay,  and  licentious  for  want  of  a  pro* 
per  authority  to   command  them,   broke  into  a  luiions 
mutiny,  and  threw  every  thing  into  confusion.     They 
sacked  and  pillaged  the  cities  of  Maestricht  and  Antweip^ 
and  executed  great  slaughter  on  the  inhabitants :    Thqr 
threatened  the  other  cities  with  the  like  fate :  And  all  the 
provinces,  except  Luxembourg,  united  for  mutual  defence 
against  their  violence,  and  called  in  the  prince  of  Orange 
and  the  Hollanders,  as  their  protectors.     A  treaty,  cooi* 
monly  called  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  was  farmed  bjr 
common  agreement ;  atid  the  removal  of  foreign  txoopsi 
with  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  liberties,   was   ths 
object  which  the  provinces  mutually  stipulated  to  pursue^ 
Don  John  of  Austria,   natural  brother  to  Philip,  being 
appointed  govemor<)  found,  on  his  arrival  at  Luxembouif, 
that  the  states  had  so  fortified  themselves,  and  that  the 
Spanish  troops  were  so  divided  by  their  situation,  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  resistance :  and  he  agreed  to 
the  terms  required  of  him.     The  Spaniards  evacuated 
the  country ;  and  these  provinces  seemed  at  last  to  breathe 
a  little  from  their  calamities* 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  settle  entire  peace,  while  the 
thirst  of  revenge  and  dominion  governed  the  king  ct 
Spain,  and  while  the  Flemings  were  so  strongly  agitated 
with  resentment  of  past,  and  fear  of  future  injuries* 
The  ambition  of  Don  John,  who  coveted  this  great  theatre 
for  his  military  talents,  engaged  him  rather  tO'  inflame 
than  appease  the  quarrel;  and  as  he  found  the  States 
determined  to  impose  very  strict  limitations  on  his  author 
rity,  he  broke  all  articles,  seized  Namur,  and  procured  die 
recal  of  the  Spanish  army  from  Italy*  This  prince,  en- 
dowed with  a  lofty  genius  and  elated  by  iht  prosperous 
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iiMSrceises  of  hw  youth,  had  opened  his  mihd  to  vast  under*'  CttAP. 
takings ;  «nd  looking  much  beyond  the  conquest  of  th(!  ^^^v^L. 
m^olted  proirinaceft^  had  projected  to  espouse  the  queen  of  1579^ 
Scots,  and  td  acquire  in  her  right  the  dominion  of  th6 
ft'itifth  kingdoms.'  Elizabeth  was  aware  of  his  inten- 
tions; and  seeing  now,  from  the  union  of  all  the  provin- 
ee»^  a  fair  prospect  of  their  making  a  long  and  vigorous 
itftnce  against  Spain,  she  no  longer  scrupled  to  embrace 
tfc«  protection  of  their  liberties,  which  seemed  so  inti- 
ittBUXily  eonneicted  with  her  own  safety.  After  sending 
them  a  sum  of  money,  about  twenty  thousaild  pounds, 
for  die  immediate  pay  of  their  troops,  she  concluded  a 
treaty  with  them ;  l«i  which  she  stipulated  to  assist  them 
with  five  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  at  the 
dbarge  of  the  Fleihings ;  and  to  lend  them  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  on  receiving  the  bonds  of  some  of  th^ 
most  considerable  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  for  her  re- 
psyment  within  the 'year/  It  was  farther  agreed,  that 
the  commander  of  the  English  army  should  be  admitted 
ilrto  the  council  of  the  States:  and  nothing  be  determined 
feonceming  war  or  peace,  without  previously  informing  the 
qtieen  or  him  of  it;  that  they  should  enter  into  no  league 
l^ithout  her  consent;  that  if  any  discord  arose  among  ^ 
diemselves,  it  should  be  referred  to  her  arbitration ;  and 
that  if  any  prince,  on  any  pretext,  should  attempt  hostil- 
ities against  her,  they  should  send  to  her  assistance  an 
army  equal  to  that  which  she  had  employed  in  their  de- 
fence. This  alliance  was  signed  on  the  7th  of  January 
1578.* 

One  considerable  inducement  to  the  queen  for  en- 
tering into  treaty  with  the  States  was,  to  prevent  their 
tflrowing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  France ;  and  she 
was  desirous  to  mak^  the  king  of  Spdin  believe  that  it 
was  her  sole  motive.  She  represented  to  him,  by  her 
^imbassador,  Thomas  Wilkes,  that  hitherto  she  had  reli- 
giously acted  the  part  of  a  good  neighbour  and  ally ;  had 
refused  the  sbvereignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  when 
offered  her ;  had  advised  the  prince  of  Orange  to  submit 
to  the  king;  and  had  even  accompanied  her  counsel  with 

8  Camden,  p.  466.    Grotias,  lib.  iii*  t  Camden,  p,  466- 
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CHA{>.  menaces,  in  cftse  of  his  refusal.  She  persevered,  she 
^^^^^^^  said,  in  the  same  friendly  intentions ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
1579.  ^^9  would  venture  to  interpose  with  her  advice,  for  die 
composure  of  the  present  differences:  Let  Don  J<rfm, 
whom  she  could  not  but  regard  as  her  mortal  enemy,  be 
recalled ;  let  some  other  prince  more  popular  be  subsd- 
tuted  in  his  room ;  let  the  Spanish  armies  be  withdrawn  $ 
let  tho  Flemings  be  restored  to  their  ancient  liberties  and 
privileges:  And  if,  after  these  concessions,  they  were 
still  obstinate  not  to  return  to  their  duty,  she  promised 
to  join  her  arms  with  those  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
force  them  to  compliance.  Philip  dissembled  his  resent- 
ment against  the  queen;  and  still  continued  to  sup}^ 
Don  John  with  money  and  troops.  That  prmce,  diough 
once  repulsed  at  Himenant  by  the  valour  of  die  Engli^ 
under  Norris,  and  though  opposed,  as  well  by  the  army 
of  the  States  as  by  prince  Casimir,  who  had  conducted  to 
the  Low  Countries  a  great  body  of  Germans,  paid  by 
the  queen,  gained  a  great  advantage  over  the  Flemings  at 
Gemblours ;  but  was  cut  off  in'  the  midst  of  his  prosperity 
by  poison,  given  him  secretly,  as  was  suspected,  by  or- 
ders from  Philip,  who  dreaded  his  ambition*  The  prince 
of  Parma  succeeded  to  the  command ;  who,  uniting  valour 
^nd  clemency,  negotiation  and  military  exploits,  made 
great  progress  against  the  revolted  Flemings,  and  ad- 
vanced the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  by  his  arts,  as  well 
as  by  his  arms. 

During  these  years,  while  Europe  was  almost  every 
where  in  great  commotion,  England  enjoyed  a  profound 
tranquillity ;  owing  chiefly  to  the  prudence  and  vigour  of 
the  queen's  administration,  and 'to  the  wise  precautions 
which  she  employed  in  all  her  measures.  By  supporting 
the  zealous  protestants  in  Scotland,  she  htid  twice  given 
them  the  superiority  over  their  antagonists,  had  closefy 
connected  their  interests  with  her  own,  and  had  procured 
herself  entire  security  from  that  quarter  whence  the  most 
dangerous  invasions  could  be  made  upon  her.  She  saw 
in  France  her  enemies,  the  Guises,  though  extremely 
powerful,  yet  counterbalanced  by  the  hugonots,  her  zeal- 
ous pw-rtisans;  and  even  hated  by  the  king,  who  was 
jealous  of  their  restless  and  exorbitant  ambition.     The 


bigotry  of  Philip  gave  her  ju$t '  ground  of  anxiety ;  but    chap. 
Ac  same  bigotry  had  happily  excited  the  most  obdtinate  ^^^v-x^ 
apposition  amGoig  his  own  s^ubjects^  and-  had  created  him     1579^ 
enemies,  whom  his  arms  and  policy  were  not  likely  sooq 
to  subdue*     The  queen  of  Scots  her  antagonist  and  rivals 
and  the  pretender  to  her  thrope,  was  a  prisoner  in  her 
hands ;  and  by  her  impatience  and  high  spirit  had  been 
engaged  in  practices,  which  afforded   the   queen   a  pre<- 
tence  for  rendering  her  confinement  more  rigorous,  and 
for  cutting  off  her  communication  with  her  partisans  ii; 
England. 

Religion  was  the  capital  point,  on  which  depended 
all  the  political  transactions  of  that  age ;  and  the  queen's 
oonduct  in  this  particiilar,  making  allowance  for  the  pre- 
▼ailing  prejudices  of  the  times,  could  scarcely  be  accused 
of  severity  or  imprudence*  She  established  no  inquisition 
into  men's  bosoms :  She  imposed  no  oadi  of  supremacy,  ex- 
cept on  those  who  received  trust  or  emolument  from  the 
pnblic :  And  though  the  exercise  of  every  religion  but  the 
established  was  prohibited  by  statute,  the  violation  of  this 
law,  by  saying-  massy  and  receiving  the  sacrament  in  pri* 
vate  houses,  was,  in  many  instances,  connived  at;^^  while^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  catholics,  in-  the  beginning  of  her 
reign,  showed  little  reluctance  against  going  to  church,  or 
frequenting  the  ordinary  duties  'of  public  worship.  The 
pope,  sensible  that  this  practice  would  by  degrees  recon« 
cile  all  his  partisans  to  the  reformiad  religion,  hastened  the  x 
puUicaticm  of  Ae  bidl,  which  excommunicated  the  queen, 
and  freed  her  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance ;  and 
great  pains  were  taken  by  the  emissaries  of  Rome,  to 
render  the  breach  between  the  two  religions  as  wide  as 
possiUe,  and  to  make  the  frequenting  of  protestant 
churches  appear  highly  criminal  in  the  catholics.^  These 
practices,  with  the  rebellion  which  ensued,  increased  the 
vigilance  and  severity  of  the  government;  but  the  Ro- 
manists, if  their  condition  were  compared  with  that  of 
the  Nonccmibrmists  in  other  countries,  and  with  their 
own  maxims  where  they  domineered,  could  not  jusdy 
complain  of  violence  or  persecution* 

^     VL  Camden,  p.  459.  w  Walsingham's  Letter  in  Burnet,  vdi.  ii.  p.  418. 
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CHAP.  Trb  queen  appeared  ra^er  more  aniuQita  to*  keqt  a 

^^'      atrict  haad  over  Uie  puritaas ;  whos  tiMiigk  ^ir  fncteBi* 


meat 


11711.  sions  were  not  8o  immediately  daagemua  to  her  aatho* 
rity,  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  a  oiore  unreasonable  ofaatt* 
nacXf  and  to  retain  dauns^  of  which,  both,  in  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  mattera^  it  was^  as  yet,  diftcolt  ta  diacein 
the  full  scope  and  intention.  Some,  aecret  attempts  of  thai 
sect  to  eataUish  a  aepmute  congregation  and  dtacqdiae 
had  been  carefully  repressed  in  die  beguuung  of  this 
reign;*  and  when  any  of  the  establiafavd  «decgy  diacaversd 
a  tendency  to  their  principles,  by  omitting  the  legal  ha^ 
kits  or  ceremonies,  the.  que^n  had  shown  a  determined  re- 
solution to  punish  them  by  finea^  and  dejararation  ;^  thongb 
her  orders  to  that  purpose  had  been  frequently  eluded^  h^ 
the  secret  protection  which  these  sectaries  reottved  from 
some  of  her  most  considerable  courtievst 

But  what  chiefly  tended  to  gain  Elizabeth  the  hearts 
of  her  subjects,  was,  her  fru^fality,  which,  thou^  cas» 
ried  sometimes  to  an  extreme,  led  her  not  to  amass  trea* 
sures,  but  only  to  prevent  impositions  upon  her  peo^e, 
who  were  at  that  time  very  Utile  accustomed  to  bear  ths 
burdens  of  government*  By  means  of  her  rigid  eco^ 
nomy,  she  paid  all  the  debts  which  she  &>uad  on  the 
crown,  with  their  full  interest;  though  some  of  these 
debts  had  been  contri|cted  even,  during,  the  reign  of  her 
father.'  Some  loans,  wihich  she  had  exacted  ac  the  cssii* 
meneement  of  her  reign,  were  repaid  by  her ;  a  practice 
in  that  age  somewhat  unusual:'  And  she  had  established 
her  credit  on  such  a  footing,  that  no  sovereign  in  fim-ope 
could  more  readily  command  any  sum,  which  the  poblic 
exigences  might  al  any  .time  require*^  During  this  peaoC" 
able  and  uniform  government,  England  furnishes  few  ma« 
terials  for  bibtory  ;  and  except  the*  small  part  which  Kb* 
t^abeth  took  in  foreign  tranaacthooa,  there  scarcely  passed 
any  occurrence  which  requires  a  particular  detail. 
A  pmrim.  Tbe  iociost  memorable  event  in.  this  period  was  a  s«Sr 

sion  of  parliament^  held  on  the  8th  of  February  1576  $ 
where  debates  were  started,  which  may  appeatr  somewhat 

X  Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  p.  342,   Ibid.  Life  of  Griudal,  p.  315. 
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gmmok  and  raifokr.  Peter  WeatwdrA^  a  prnkAXk^  whe  chaK 
had  aagn^zed  hsiAself  iti  former  parliaments  by  his  frfee  ,^^^1 
)iid  vutdsuanted  spirit,  opened  this  session  with  a  premedi*  ^.^^ 
tsted.  bafmngue,  which  drew  on  him  the  indignation  of  the 
house,  and  ga:ve  great  offence  to  the  queen  and  the  minis- 
tBTB.  As  it  9eem&  to  contain  a  rude  sketch  of  those  prin- 
d^s  of  liberty  which  happily  gained  afterwards  the  as- 
oendafit  in  England,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give,  in  a 
few  words,  the  substance  of  it.  He  premised,  that  the 
very  name  of  liberty  is  sweet ;  but  the  thing  itself  is^precious 
beyond  the  most  inestimable  treasure :  And  that  it  be^ 
hoved  them  to  be  careful,  lest,  contenting  tbentselvesr 
with  the  sweethess  of  the  name,  they  forego  the  sub-* 
stance,  and  sdbandon  what  of  all  earthly  possessions  was 
of  the  highest  value  to  the  kingdom.  He  then  proceeded 
to  observe,  that  freedom  of  speech  in  that  house,  a  privi* 
kger  so  useful  both  to  sovereign  and  subject,  had  been 
fotmerly  infringed  in  many  essential  articles,  and  was  at 
present  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger :  That  it 
was  usual,  when  any  subject  of  importance  was  handled, 
especially  if  it  regarded  religion,  to  surmise,  that  these 
topics  were  disagreeable  to  the  queeb,  and  that  the  far- 
ther proceeding  in  them  would  draw  down  her  indigna- 
tson  upon  their  temerity :  That  Solomon  had  justly  af^ 
firmed  the  king's  displeasure  to  be  a  messenger  of  death ; 
and  it  was  no  wonder  if  men,  even  though  urged  by  mo- 
tiAres  of  conscience  and  duty,  should  be  inclined  to  stop 
short, ,  when  they  found  themselves  exposed  to  so  severe 
a  penalty :  That,  1^  the  efmploying  of  this  argument,  the 
hcMise  was  incapacitated  from  serving  their  country,  and 
even  from  serving  the  queen  herself;  whose  ears,  besieged 
by  pernicious  ftatterers,  were  thereby  rstideredinaccessi* 
ble  to  the  most  salutary  truths :  That  it  was  a  mockery  to 
eaii  an  assembly  a  parliament,  yet  deny  it  that  privilege, 
which  was  so  essential  to  its  being,  and  without  which  it 
must  degenerate  into  an  abject  school  of  servility  and  dis- 
simulations That,  as  the  parliament  was  the  gri^at  guar* 
Cban  of  the  laws^  they  ought  to  have  liberty  to  discharge 
their  trust,  and  to  maintain  that  authority  whence  even 
kings  themselves  derive  their  being:  That  a  king  was 
Constituted  such  by  law,  and  though  he  was  not  depen- 
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(aiAP.    dent  on  man,  yet  wa&he  subordinate.to  God  abd  the  Imr^ 
^^TL     and  was  obliged  to  make  their  prescriptions,  not  his  own 

U79.  ^^^^9  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  conduct :  That  even  his  comniissioot. 
as  God's  vicegerent,  enforced,  instead  of  loosening,  this 
obligation;  since  he  was  thereby  invested  with  authorit^r 
to  execute  on  earth  the  will  of  God,  which  is  nothing  but 
law  and  justice :  That  though  these  surmises  of  displeas- 
ing the  queen  by  their  proceedings  had  impeached,  in  a. 
very  essential  point,  all  freedom  of  speech,  a  privilege 
granted  them  by  a  special  law ;  yet  was  there  a  more  ex- 
press and  more  dangerous  invasion  made  on  their  liber<> 
ties,  by  frequent-  messages  from  the  throne :  That  it  bad 
become  a  practice,  when  the  house  was  entering  on  any 
question,  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  to  bring  an  order 
from  the  queen,  inhibiting  them  absolutely  from  treating 
"of  such  matters,  and  debarring  them  from  all  farther  dis- 
cussion of  these  momentous  articles :  That  the  prates, 
emboldened  by  her  royal  protection,  had  assumed  a  de- 
cisive power  in  all  questions  of  religion,  and  required  that 
every  one  should  implicitly  submit  his  faith  to  their  atbi- 
trarv  determinations :  That  the  love  which  he  bore  hi» 
sovereign  forbade  him  to  be  silent  under  such  abuses,  or 
to  sacrifice,  on  this  important  occasion,  his  duty  to  servile 
flattery  and  complaisance  :  And  that  as  no  earthly  crea- 
ture was  exempt  from  fault,  so  neither  was  the  queen  her- 
self; but,  in  imposing  this  servitude  on  her  faithful  com- 
mons, she  had  committed  a  great,  and  even  dangerous, 
fault  against  herself  and  the  whole  conmionwealth.^ 

It  is  easy  to  observe  from  this  speech,  that,  in  this 
dawn  of  liberty,  the  parliamentary  style  was  still  crude 
and  unformed ;  and  that  the  proper  decorum  of  attacking 
ministers  and  counsellors,  without  interesting  the  honour 
of  the  crown,  or  mentioning  the  person  of  the  sovereign, 
was  not  yet  entirely  established*  The  commons  express- 
ed great  displeasure  at  this  unusual  license :  They  seques- 
tered Wentworth  from  the  house,  and  committed  him 
prisoner  to  the  sergeant  at  arms.  They  even  ordered  him 
to  be  examined  by  a  committee,  consisting  of  all  those 
members,  who  were  also  members  of  the  privy  council; 
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and  a  report  to  be  next  day  made  to  the  house.  This  CHAP 
committee  met  in  the  starchamber,  and,  wearing  the  ^^^^^-^ 
aspect  of  that  arbitrary  court,  summoned  Wentworth  to  ^^j^^ 
appear  before  them  and  answer  for  his  behaviour.  'But 
though  the  commons  had  discovered  so  little  delicacy  or 
precaution,  in  thus  confounding  their  own  authority  with 
that  of  the  starchamber;  Wentworth  better  understood 
the  principles  of  liberty,  and  refused  to  give  these  coun- 
sellors any  account  of  his  conduct  in  parliament,  till  he 
were  satisfied  that  they  acted,  not  as  ^members  of  the 
privy  council,  but  as  a  committee  of  the  house.**  He 
justified  his  liberty  of  speech,  by  pleading  the  rigour  and 
hardship  of  the  queen's  messages;  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  committee  showed  him,  by  instances  in  other 
reigns,  that  the  practice  of  sending  such  messages  waa 
not  unprecedented,  he  would  not  agree  to  express  any 
jBorrow  or  repentance.  The  issu^  of  the  aflEair  was,  that, 
after  a  month's  confinement,  the  queen  sent  to  the  com- 
mons, informing  them,  that,  from  her  special  grace  and 
favour,  she  had  restored  him  to  his  liberty,  and  to  his 
place  in  the  house.*  By  this  seeming  lenity,  she  indi-  ' 
rectly  retained  the  power  which  she  had  assumed,  of  im- 
prisoning the  members,  and  obliging  them  to  answer 
before  her  for  their  conduct  in  parliament.  And  sir 
Walter  Mildmay  endeavoured  to  make  the  house  sen- 
sible of  her  majesty's  goodness  in  so  gently  remitting 
the  indignation' which  she  might  justly  conceive  at  the 
temerity  of  their  member:  But  he  informed  thenj,  that 
they  had  not  the  liberty  of  speaking  what  and  of  whom 
they  pleased;  and  that  indiscreet  freedoms  used  in  that 
house  had,  both  in  the  present  and  foregoing  ages,  met 
with  a  proper  chastisement.  He  warned  them,  therefore, 
not  to  abuse  farther  the  queen's  clemency;  lest  she  be 
constrained,  contrary  to  her  inclination,  to  turn  an  unsuc- 
cessful lenity  into  a  necessary  severity.^ 

The  behaviour  of  the  two  houses  was,  in  every  other       * 
respect,  equally  tame  and  submissive.      Instead  of  a  bill, 
which  was  at  first  introduced,^  for  the  reformation  of  the 
church,  they  were  contented  to  present  a  petition  to  her 
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CHAP,    majesty  for  that  purpose :  And  when  she  told  them  that 
she  would  give  orders  to  hf  r  bishops  to  amend  all  abuses^ 


11^  and  if  they  were  negligent,  she  would  herself,  by  her  su'* 
preme  power  and  authority  over  the  church,  give  such 
redress  as  would  entirely  satisfy  the  nation ;  the  parlia«> 
ment  willingly  acquiesced  in  this  sovereign  and  peremp* 
tory  decision.^ 

Trough  the  commons  showed  so  litde  spirit  in 
opposing  the  authority  of  the  crown,  they  maintained, 
this  session,  their  dignity  against  an  encroadiment  of  the 
peers,  and  would  not  agree  to  a  conference  which,  th^ 
thoug^t.^tras  demanded  of  them  in  an  irregular  manner. 
They  at  aowledged,  however,  with  all  humbleness  (such 
is  their'^^xpression),  the  superiority  of  the  lords :  They 
only  refi'^sed  to  give  that  house  any  reason  for  their  prd^ 
ceeding^^  and  asserted,  that  where  they  altered  a  bill  sent 
them  b)^the  peers,  it  belonged  to  them  to  desire  a  cottfar^ 
ence,  not  to  die  upper  house  to  require  it.' 

The  commons  granted  an  aid  of  one  subsidy  and  two 
fifteenths.  Mildmay,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  house  con* 
ceming  the  reasonableness  of  this  grant,  entered  into  «a 
detail  of  the  queen's  past  expenses  in  supporting  the  gov* 
emment,  and  of  the  increasing  charges  of  the  crown,  firam 
the  daily  increase  in  the  price  of  all  commodittes4  He 
did  not,  however,  forget  to  admonish  them,  that  they  ware 
to  regard  this  detail  as  the  pure  effect  of  the  queen's  fxm- 
descension,  since  she  was  not  bound  to  give  them  any  at- 
count  how  she  employed  her  treasure.^ 
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Affairs  of  Scotland^^panish  .affairs''^tr  Francis  Droit 
— j1  parltament'^Negotiations  of  marriage  with  the 
duke  of  Anjovr^Affairs  of-  Stotland^^Letter  of  queen 
Mary  to  ElizcAeth-'^onspiracies  in  England-^A  pat* 
liament'^--The  ecclesiastical  commission-^Affair^  of  the 
Low  CountrieS'-^Ifostilities  with  Spain*  j^ 

THE  greatest  and  most  absolute  sectrity  thajt   CHAP. 
Elizabeth  enjoyed  during  her  whole  reign,  neve)i  exempt?  ^^j: 
ed  her  from'  vigilance  and  attention;  but  the  sc<(ae  began    .^^^^ 
now  to  be  more  overcast,  and  dangers  gradually  multiplied 
on  her  from  more  than  one  quarter* 

The  earl  of  Morton  had  hitherto  retained  Scotland  in  Aifain  of 
strict  alliance  with  tfie  queen,  and  had  also  restored  do-  ^®***'^®* 
mestic  tranquillity  to  that  kingdon^ :  But  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  factitious  and  legal  authority  of  a  regent 
would  long  maintain  itself  in  a  country  unacquainted  with 
law  and  order ;  where  even  the  natural  dominion  of  here- 
ditary princes  so  often  met  with  oppositon  and  control* 
The  nobility  began  anew  to  break  into  factions:  The 
people  were  disgusted  with  some  instances  of  Morton's 
avarice :  And  the  clergy,  who  complained  of  farther  en-r 
croachments  on  their  narrow  revenue,  joined  and  increa^ 
sed  the  discontent  of  the  other  orders.  The  regent  was 
sensible  of  his  dangerous  situation :  and  having  dropped 
some  peevish  expressions,  as  if  he  were  willing  or 
desirous  to  resign,  the  noblemen  of  the  opposite  party, 
favourites  of  the  young  king,  laid  hold  of  this  concession,  i 

and  required  that  demission  which  he  seemed  so  frankly  'J 

to  offer  them.     James  was  at  this  time  but  eleven  years    •  f 

of  age ;  yet  Morton,  having  secured  himself,  as  he  ima*  J 

gined,  by  a  general  pardon,  resigned  his  authority  into 
the  hands  of  the  king,  who  pretended  to  conduct,  in  his 
own  name,  the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  The  re- 
gent retired  from  the  government;  and  seemed  to  employ 
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CIIAF.    bixQself  entirely  in  the  care  of  his  domestic  affairs ;  but^ 
^^,^*^  either  tired  with  this  tranquillity,  which  appeared  insipid 
1580.      ^^T  the  agitations  of  ambition,  or  thinking  it  time   to 
throw  off  dissindulation,  he  came  again  to  court ;  acquired 
am  ascendant  in  the  council ;  and,  though  he  resumed  not 
the  title  of  regent,  governed  with  the  same  autiiority  as 
before.     The  opposite  part}'^,  after  holding  separate  con- 
ventions, took  to  arms,  on  pretence  of  delivering  their 
prince  from  captivity,  and  restoring  him  to  the  free  exer* 
cise  of  his  government :  Queen  Elizabeth  interposed  by 
her  ambassador,  sir   Robert   Bowes,  and  mediated  aa 
agreement  between  the  factions :  Morton  kept  possessios 
of  the  government;  but  his  enemies  were  numerous  and 
vigilant ;  and  his  authority  seemed  to  become  eveiy  day 

.^.'     ^^  more  precarious. 

.  The  ecmnt  d' Aubigney,  of  the  house  of  Lenox,  cou- 

sin   gerH^n  to    the   king^s  father,  had  been   bom   and 
educated  in  France ;  and,  being  a  young  man  of  good  ad- 
dress and  a  sweet  disposition,  he  appeared  to  the  duke  olf 
Guise  a  proper  instrument  for  detaching  James  from  the 
English  interest,  and  connecting  him  with  his  mother  and 
her  relations.     He  no  sooner  appeared  at  Stirling,  where 
James   resided,  than  he  acquired  the   affections  of  the 
young  monarch ;  and,  joining  hi»  interest  with  those  o# 
James  Stuart,  of  the  house  of  Ochiltree,  a  man  of  profli* 
gate  manners,  who  had  acquired  the  king's  favour,  he  em*- 
ployed  himself,  under  the  appearance  of  play  and  amuse- 
ment, in  instilling  into  the  tender  mind  of  the  prince  new 
sentiments  of  politics  and  government.     He  represented 
to  him  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  to  Mary  in  her. 
deposition,  and  made  him  entertain  thoughts  either  of  re- 
si^ng  the  crown  into  her  hands,  or  of  associatiiig  her 
w^ith  him  in  the  administration.^    Elizabeth,   alarmed  at 
the  danger  which  might  ensue  from  the  prevalence  of  diis 
interest  in  Scotland,  sent  anew  sir  Robert  Bowes  to  Stir* 
•    ling ;  and,  accusing  d' Aubigney,  now  created  earl  of  Le- 
nox, of  an  attachment  to  the  French,  warned  James  against 
entertaining  such  suspicious  and  dangerous  connexions. °^ 
The  king  excused  himself,  by  sir  Alexander  Hume,  hi& 

V 
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:ambas8ador ;  and  Lenox,  finding  that  the   quetn  iiad   CHAP. 
x>penly  declared  against  him,  was  farther  confirmed  in  his 


intentions  of  overturning  the  English  interest,  and  parti-  i^^ 
<:ularly  of  ruining  Mooton,  who  was  regarded  as  the  head 
of  it.  That  nobleman  was  arrested  in  council,  accused  as 
.an  accomplice  in  die  late  king's  murder^  committed  to 
prison,  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  suffer  as  a 
traitor.  He  confessed  that  Bothwel  had  communicated 
to  him  the  design,  had  pleaded  Mary's  consent,  and  had 
desired  his  concurrence  ; .  but  he  denied  that  he  himself 
had  ever  expressed  any  approbation  of  the  crime;  and, 
in  excuse  for  his  concealing  it,  he  alleged  the  danger  of 
revealing  the  secret,  either  to  Henry,  who  had  no  resolu- 
tion nor  constancy,  or  to  Mary,  who  appeared  to  be  an 
accomplice  in  the  murder.^  Sir  Thomas  Randolph  wa'S 
^ent  by  the  queen  to  intercede  in  favour  of  Morton;  and 
that  ambassador,  not  content  with  discharging  this  duty 
of  his  function,  engaged,  by  his  persuasion,  the  earls  of 
Argyle,  Montrose,  Angus,  Marre,  and  Glencaime,  to  en- 
ter into  a  confederacy  for  protecting,  even  by  force  of 
arms,  the  life  of  the  prisoner.  The  more  to  overawe  that 
nobleman's  enemies,  Elizabeth  ordered  forces  to  be  as* 
sembled  on  the  borders  of  England ;  but  this  expedient 
served  only  to  hasten  his  sentence  and  execution.®  ^  Mor» 
ton  died  with  that  constancy  and  resolution,  which  had  at- 
tended him  through  all  the  various  events  of  his  life ;  and 
left  a  reputation,  which  was  less  disputed  with  regard  to 
sd>ilities  than  probity  and  virtue.  But  this  conclusion  <£ 
the  scene  happened  not  till  the  subsequent  year* 

ELtzABETH  was,  duHng  this  period,  extremely  anxi-  Spwiwh 
ous  on  account  of  every  revolution  io  Scotland;  both 
because  that  country  alone,  not  being  separated  from 
£ngl£md  by  sea,  and  bordering  on  all  the  catholic  and  mal* 
conteni:  counties^  afforded  her  enemies  a  safe  and  easy 
method  of  attacl:ing  her ;  and  because  she  was  sensible, 
that  Mar^4  thinking  herself  abandoned  by  the  French 
monarch,  had  been  engaged  by  the  Guises  to  have  recourse 
to  the  powerful  protection  of  Philip,  who,  though  he  had 
not  yet  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  queen,  was 
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CHAP,    every  day,  botli  hy  the  injuries  which  he  committed  and 
sufFered,  more  exasperated  against  her.     That  he  might 


15S0.     retaliate  the  assistance  which  she  gave  to  his  rebels  in  the 
Low  Countries,  he  ha4  sent  under  the  name  of  thepope,**  a 
body  of  seven  hundred  Spaniards  and  Italians  into  Ire- 
land ;  where  the  inhabitants,  always  turbulent,  and  dis* 
contented  with  the  English  government,  were  now  more 
alienated  by  religious  prejudices,  and  were  ready  to  join 
every  invader.     The  Spanish  general,  San  Josepho,  built 
a  fort  in  Kerry ;  and,  being  there  besieged  by  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  president  of  Munster,  who  was  soon  after  joined 
by  lord  Gray,  the  deputy,  he  made  a  weak  and  cowardly 
defence.     After  some  assaults,  feebly  sustained,  he  sur- 
rendered at  discretion ;  and  Gray,  who  commanded  but  a 
small  force,  finding  himself  incumbered  with  so  many  pri- 
soners, put  all  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  to  the  sword 
without  mercy,  and  hanged  about  fifteen  hundred  of  the 
Irish :  A  cruelty  which  gave  great  displeasure  to  Elizabeth.^ 
Whek  the  English  ambassador  made  complaints  of 
this  invasion,  he  was  answered  by  like  complaints  of  the 
SirFnneit  piracies  committed  by  Francis  Drake,  a  bold  seaman,  who 
Drake.       jj^d  assaulted  the    Spaniards   in   the    place  where  they 
deemed  themselves  most  secure,  in  the  hew  world.    This 
man,  sprung  from  mean  parents  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
having  acquired  considerable  riches  by  depredations  made 
in  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  having  there  gotten  a  sight 
of  the  Pacific  ocean,  was  so  stimulated  by  ambition  and 
avarice,  that  he  scrupled  not  to  employ  his  whole  fortune 
in  a  new  adventure  through  those  seas,  so  much  unknown 
at  that  time  to  all  the  European  nations.'*     By  means  of 
sir  Christopher  Hatton,  then  vice-chamberlain,  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  the  queen's,  he  obtained  her  consent  and  appro- 
bation ;  and  he  set  sail  from  Plymouth  in  1577,  with  four 
ships  and  a  pinnace,  on  board  of  which  were  one  hundred, 
and  sixty-four  able  sailors."     He  passed  into  the  South 
Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  attacking  the  Spa 
iards,  who  expected  no  enemy  in  those  quarters,  he  too! 
many  rich  prizes,  and  prepared  to  return  with  the  booty 
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which  he  had  acquired.     Apprehensive  of  being  intercep-    CHAP, 
-ted  by  the  enemy,* if  he  took  the  same  way  homewards, 


by  which  he  had  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  attempted  to  153^^ 
find  a  passage  by  the  north  of  California ;  and  failing  in 
that  enterprise,,  he  set  sail  for  the  East  Indies,  and  re- 
turned safely  this  year  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He 
was  the  first  Englishman  who  sailed  round  the  globe ;  and 
t]ie  first  commander  in  chief:  For  Magellan,  whose  ship 
executed  the  same  adrenture,  died  in  his  passage.  His 
name  became  celebrated  on  account  of  s6  bold  and  fortu- 
nate an  attempt ;  but  many,  apprehending  the  resentment 
of  the  Spaniards,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  queen,  that 
it  would  be  more  prudent  to  disavow  the  enterprise,  to 
punish  Drake,  and  to  restore  the  treasure.  But  Elizabeth, 
who  admired  valour,  and  was  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
sharing  in  the  booty,  determined  to  countenance  that  gal- 
lant sailor :  She  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knightr 
hood,  and  accepted  of  a  banquet  from  him,  at  Deptford, 
on  board  the  ship  which  had  achieved  so  memorable  a 
voyage.  When  Philip's  ambassador,  Mendoza,  exclaimed 
against  Drake's  piracies,  she  told  him  that  the  Spaniards, 
by  arrogating  a  right  to  the  whole  new  world,  and  ex- 
cluding thence  all  other  European  nations,  who  should  sail 
thither,  even  with  a  view  of  exercising  the  most  lawful 
commerce,  naturally  tempted  others  to  make  a  violent 
irruption  in  those  countries.t  To  pacify,  however,  the  ca- 
tHolic  monarch,  she  caused  part  of  the  booty  to  be  restored 
to  Pedro  Sebura,  a  Spaniard,  who  pretended  to  be  agent  for 
the  merchants  whom  Drake  had  spoiled.  Having  learned 
afterwards,  that  Philip  had  seized  the  money,  and  had 
employed  part  of  it  against  herself  in  Ireland,  part  of  it  in 
the  pay  of  the  prince  of  Parma's  troops,  she  determined 
to  make  no  more  restitutions. 

There  was  another  cause,  which  induced  the  queen  to     -45M. 
take  this  resolution :  She  was  in  such  want  of  money,  that 
.  she  was  obliged  to  assemble   a  parliament,  a  measure, 
which,  as  she  herself  openly  declared,  she  never  embra- 
ced, except  when  constrained  by  the  necessity  of  her  af-  ifpJJSJ; 
fairst     The  parliament,  besides  granting  her  a  supply  of  ment. 

V 
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CHAP,   one  subsidy  and  two  fifteenths,  enacted  some  statutes  for 
the  security  of  her  government,  chiefly  against  the  at* 


I6SL  tempts  of  the  catholics.  Whoever^  in  any  way,  reconciled 
any  one  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  was  himself  reconciled, 
was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  treason;  to  say  mass  was  sub- 
jected to  the  penalty  of  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  a  fine 
of  two  hundred  marks ;  the  being  present  wais  punishable 
by  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  one  hundred  marks : 
A  fine  of  twenty  pounds  a  month  was  imposed  on  every 
one  who  continued,  during  that  time,  absent  from  church.* 
To  utter  a  slanderous  or  seditious  words  against  the  queea 
was  punishable,  for  the  first  ofience,  with  the  pillory  and 
loss  of  ears ;  the  second  offence  was  declared  felony :  He 
writing  or  printing  of  such  words  was  felony  even  on  Ae 
first  offence^^  The  puritans  prevailed  so  far  as  to  have 
farther  applications  made  for  reformation  in  religion': 
And  Paul  Wentworth,  brother  to  the  member  of  diat 
name  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  {H-eceding  ses- 
sion, moved,  That  the  commons,  from  their  own  autho- 
rity, should  appoint  a  general  fast  and  prayers :  A  motion, 
to  which  the  house  unwarily  assented.  For  this  presump- 
tion, they  were  severely  reprimanded  by  a  message  from 
the  queen^  as  encroaching  on  the  royal  prerogative  and  su* 
premacy;  and  they  were  obliged  to  submit,  smd  ask 
forgiveness.^ 

Th£  queen  and  parliament  were  engaged  to  pass  these 
severe  laws  against  the  catholics,  by  some  late  discoveries 
of  the  treasonable  practices  of  their  priests.  When  the 
ancient  worship  was  suppressed,  and  the  reformation  in- 
troduced into  the  universities,  the  king  of  Spain  reflected, 
that,  as  some  species  of  literature  was  necessary  for  sup- 
porting these  doctrines  and  controversies,  the  Romish 
communion  must  decay  in  England,  if  no  means  werd 
found  to  give  erudition  to  the  ecclesiastics ;  and  for  this 
reason,  he  founded  a  seminary  at  Douay,  where  the  ca- 
tholics sent  their  children,  chiefly  such  as  were  intended 
for  the  priesthood,  in  order  to  receive  the  rudiments  oi 
their  education.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  imitated  thb* 
example,  by  erecting  a  like  seminary  in  his  diocese  of 
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Rheims;  and  though  Rome  was  somewhat  dtataxtt,  the  chap. 
pope  would  not  neglect  to  adorn,  by  a  foundation  of  the  ^^^ 
same  nature,  that  capital  of  orthodoxy.  Thebe  semina-  15^, 
ries,  founded  with  so  hostile  an  intention,  sent  over 
every  year  a  colony  of  priests^  who  maintained  the  catho- 
lic superstition  in  its  full  height  of  bigotry  1  and  being 
educated  with  a  view  to  the  crown  of  notartyrdom,  were 
not  deterred,  either  by  danger  or  fatigue,  from  maintain- 
ing and  propagating  tfieir  principles.  They  infused  into 
all  their  votaries  an  extreme  hatred  against  the  queen, 
whom  they  treated  as  an  usurper,  a  schismatic,  a  heretic, 
a  persecutor  of  the  orthodox,  and  one  solemnly  and  pub-, 
licly  anathematized  by  the  holy  father.  Sedition,' rebel- 
lion, sometimes  assassination,  were  the  expedients  by 
which  they  intended  to  effect  their  purposes  against  her; 
and  the  severe  restraint,  not  to  say  persecution,  under 
which  the  catholics  laboiu-ed,  made  them  the  more  wil- 
Ungly  receive,  from  their  ghostly  fathers,  such  violent 
doctrines. 

These  seminaries  were  all  of  them  under  the  direction 
of  the  Jesuits,  a  new  order  of  regular  priests  erected  in 
Europe,  when  the  court  of  Rome  perceived  that  the  lazy 
monks  and  beggarly  friars,  who  sufficed  in  times  of  igno- 
rance, were  no  longer  able  to  defend  the  ramparts  of  the 
church,  assailed  on  every  side,  and  that  the  inquisitive 
spirit  of  the' age  required  a  society  more  active  and  more 
learned,  to  oppose  its  dangerous  progress.  These  men, 
as  they  stood  foremost  in  the  contest  againat  the  protes- 
tants,  drew  on  them  the  extreme,  animosity  of  that  whole 
sect;  and,  by  assuming  a  superiority  over  the  other  more 
numerous  aiid  more  ancient  orders  of  their  own  commu- 
nion, were  even  exposed  to  the  envy  of  their  brethren  r 
So  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  blame,  to  which  their  prinbi- 
pies  and  conduct  might  be  exposed,  has,  in  many  instances, 
been  much  exaggerated.  This  reproach,  however,  they 
must  bear  from  posterity,  that,  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
institution,  they  were  engaged  to  pervert  learning,  the 
only  effectual  remedy  against  superstition,  into  a  nourish-^  - 
ment  of  that  infirmity ;  and,  as  their  erudition  was 
chiefly  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  kind  (though  a 
few  members  have  cultivated  polite  literature),  they  were 
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CHAP,    only  the  more  enabled,  by  that  acquisiuon,  to  refine  away 
^'     the  plainest  dictates  of  morality,  and  to  erect  a  regular 


1581.  system  of  casuistry,  by  which  prevarication,  perjury,  and 
every  crime,  when  it  served  their  ghostly  purposes,  might 
be  justified  and  defended. 

The  Jesuits,  as  devoted  servants  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
exalted  the:  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  above 
all  earthly  power ;  and,  by  maintaining  his  authority  of 
deposing  kings,  set  .no  bounds  either  to  his  spiritual  or 
temporal  jurisdiction*    This  doctrine  became  so  prevalent 
amoo^  the,  zealous  catholics  in  England,  that  the  excom- 
munication  fulminated  against  Elizabeth  excited  many 
scruples  of,  a  singular  kind,  to  which  it  behoved  the  holy 
father  toi  provide  a  remedy.    The  bull  of  Pius,  in  absolv- 
ing the  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  command- 
ed them  to  resist  the  queen's  usurpation ;  and  many  Ro- 
manists were  apprehensive,  that,  by  this  clause,  they  were 
obliged  in  conscience,  even  though  no  favourable  oppot- 
tunity  offered,  to  rebel  against  her,  and  that  no  dangers 
or  difficulties   could  free  them   from   this  indispensable 
duty*     But  Parsons  and  Campion,  two  Jesuits,  were  sent 
over  with  a  mitigation  and  explanation  of  the  doctrine; 
and  they  taught  their  disciples,  that  though  the  bull  was 
for  ever  bindmg  on  Elizabeth  and  her  partisans,  it  did  not 
oblige  the  catholics  to  obedience,  except  when  the  sove- 
reign pontiff  should  think  proper,  by  a  new  summons, 
to  require  it/  Campion  was  afterwards  detected  in  treason- 
able practices;  and  being  put  to  the  rack,  and. confessing 
his  guilt,  he  was  publicly  executed.     His  execution  was 
ordered  at  the  ver}'  time  when  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  in 
England,  and  prosecuted,  with  the  greatest  appearance 
of  success,  his  marriage  with  the  queen  ;  and  this  severity 
was  probably  intended  ta  appease  her  protestant  subjects, 
and  to  satisfy  them,  that  whatever  measures  she  might 
pursue,  she  never  would   depart  from   the  principles  or 
the  reformation. 

The  duke  of  Alen^on,  now  created  duke  of  Anjou, 
had  never  entirely  dropped  his  pretensions  to  Elizabeth; 
and  that  princess,  though  her  suiter  was  near  twenty-five 
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years  younger  than  herself,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  her    CHAP, 
person,  but  by  pictures  or  descriptions,  was  still  pleased  ^iL^ 
-with  the    image,  which    his    addresses    afforded  her,  of      ,5^1 
love   and  tenderness.     The   duke,   in  order  to  forward  Negotia- 
liis  suit,  besides  employing  his  brother's  ambassador,  sent  marriage 
over  Simier,  an  agent  of  his  own,  an  artful  man,  of  an  J^SL^!^ 
agreeable  conversation ;  who,  soon  remarking  th^  queen's  Anjou. 
humour,  amused ,  her  with  gay  discourse,  and  instead  of 
serious  political  reasonings,  which,  he  found,  only  awa*- 
kened  her  ambition,  and  hurt  his  master's  interest,  he  in<* 
troduced  every  moment  all  the  topics  of  passion  and  of 
gallantry.     The  pleasure  which  she  found  in  this  man's, 
company,  soon  produced    a  familiarity  between  them; 
and  amidst  the  greatest  hurry  of  business,  her  most  coni- 
£dential  ministers  had  not  such  ready  access  to  her,   as 
had  Simier,  who,  on  pretence  of  negotiation,  entertained 
her  with  accounts  of  the  tender  attachment  borne  her  by 
the  duke  of  Anjou.     The  earl  of  Leicester,    who  had 
never  before  been  alarmed  with  any  courtship  payed  her, 
and  who  always  trusted,  that  her  love  of  dominion  would 
prevail  over  her  inclination  to  marriage,  began  to  appre- 
hend, that  she  was  at  last  caught  in  her  own  snare,  and 
that  the  artful  encouragement  which  he  had  given  to  this 
young  suiter  had  unawares  engaged  her  aiFectipns.     To 
render  Simier  odious,  he  availed  himself  of  the  credulity 
of  the  time^,  and  spread  reports,  ths^  that  minister  had 
gained  a^  ascendant  over  the  queen,   not  by  any  natural 
prinjciples  of  her  constitution,  but  by  incantations  and  love- 
potions.     3imier,  in  re\'enge,  endeavoured  to  discre^      ^ 
Leicester  with  the  queen ;  and  he  revealed  to  her  a  se- 
cret, which  none  of  her  courtiers  dared  to  dftselose,  that 
this  nobleman  was  secretly,  without  her  consent,  married 
to  the  widow  of  the  earl  of  Essex;  an  action  which  the 
queen  int;erpreted  either  to  proceed  from  want  of  respect 
to  her,  or  as  a  violation  of  their  mutual  attachment ;  and 
vrhich  so  provoked  her,  that  she  threatened  to  send  him 
to  the  Tower.*    The  quarrel  went  so  far  between  Leicesr 
ter  and  the  French  agent,  that  the  former  was  suspected 
of  having  employed  one  Tudor,  a  bravo,  to  tiJte  away  the 
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CHAP,  life  of  his  enemy ;  and  the  queen  thought  it  necessary,  by 
^^^-  proclamation,  to  take  Siroier  under  her  immediate  pro- 
tection* It  happened,  that  while  Elizabeth  was  rowe4 
in  her  barge  on  the  Thames,  attended  by  Simier,  and 
some  of  her  courtiers,  a  shot  was  fired  which  wounded 
one  of  the  bargemen ;  but  the  queen  finding  upon  inquiry^ 
that  the  piece  had  been  discharged  by  accident,  gave  the 
person  his  liberty,  without  farther  punishment.  So  far 
was  she  from  entertaining'  any  suspicion  against  her 
people,  that  she  was  often  heard  to  say,  **  That  she  would 
lend  credit  to  nothing  against  them,  which  parents  would 
not  believe  of  their  own  children.**^ 

The  duke  of  Anjou,  encouraged  by  the  accounts  sent 
him  of  the  queen's  prepossessions  in  his  favour,  paid  her 
#ccretly  a  visit  at  Greenwich ;  and  after  some  conference 
with  her,  the  purport  of  which  is  not  known,  he  departed* 
It  appeared  that  though  his  figure  was  not  advantageous, 
he  had  lost  no  ground  by  being  personally  known  to  her ; 
^md  soon  after,  she  commanded  Burleigh,  now  treasurer, 
Sussex,  Leicester,  Bedford,  Lincoln,  Hatton,  and  secre- 
tary Walsingham,  to  concert  with  the  French  ambassa* 
dors  the  terms  of  the  intended  contract  of  marriage* 
Henry  had  sent  over  on  this  occasion  a  splendid  embassy, 
consisting  of  Francis  de  Bourbon,  prince  dauphin,  aii4 
many  considerable  noblemen  ;  and  as  the  queen  had  in  a 
manner  the  power  of  prescribing  what  terms  she  pleased, 
the  articles  were  soon  settled  with  the  English  commis* 
sioners.  It  was  agreed  that  the  marriage  should  be  cele* 
farated  within  six  weeks  after  the  ratification  of  the  arti- 
cles ;  that  the  duke  and  his  retinue  -  should  have  the  exer« 
cise  of  their  religion;  that  after  the  marriage  he  should, 
bear  the  title  of  king,  but  the  administration  remain 
aolely  in  the  queen ;  that  their  children,  male  or  female, 
should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  England ;  that  if  there  be 
iwo  males,  the  elder,  in  case  of  Henry's  death  withoiit 
issue,  should  be  king  of  France,  the  younger  of  England ; 
that  if  there  be  but  one  male,  and  he  succeed  to  the  crowa 
bf  France  he  should  be  obliged  to  reside  in  England  eight 
months  every  two  years ;  that  the  laws  and  customs  of 
England  should  be  preserved  inviolate ;  and  that  no  fo-; 
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These  articles,  providing  for  the  security  of  England      1531 
in  case  of  its  annexation  to  the  crown  of  France,  opened 
but  ^  dismal  prospect  to  the  English ;  had  not  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  who  was  now  in  her  forty^ninth  year,  contri* 
buted    very  much  to  allay  their  apprehensions  of  this 
natureii    The  queen  also,  as  a  proof  of  her  still  remiaining 
uncertainty,  added  a  clause,  that  she  was  not  bound  to 
complete  the  marriage,  till  farther  articles,  whi^h  were 
pot  specified,  should  be  agreed  on  between  the  parties,  and 
till  the  king  of  France  be  certified  of  this  agreement* 
Soon  after,  che  queen  sent  over  Walsingham  as  atnbaS'*> 
sador  to  France,  in  order  to  form  closer  connexions  with 
Henry,  and  enter  into  a  league  offensive  and  defensive 
against  the  increasing  power  and  dangerous  usurpations  of 
Spain4     The  French  king,  who  had  been  extremely  dis- 
turbed with  the  unquiet  Spirit,  the  restless  ambition,  the 
enterprising  yet  timid  and  inconstant  disposition  of  Anjou^ 
had  already  sought  to  free  the  kingdom  from  his  intrigues, 
by  opening  a  scene  for  his   activity  in  Flanders^  and 
having    allowed  him  to  embrace   the  protection  of  the 
States,  had  secretly  supplied  him  with  men  and  money 
for  the  undertaking*     The  prospect  of  setding  him  in 
England  was  for  a  like   reason  very  agreeable  to  that 
monarch;   and  he  was   desirous   to  cultivate,   by  every 
expedient,  the    favourable   sentiments   which    Elizabeth 
seemed  to   entertain    towards    him*     But  this  princess, 
though  she  had  gone  farther  in  her  amorous^  dalliance 
than  could  be  justified  or  accounted  for  by  any  principles 
of  policy,  was  not  yet  determined  to  carry  matters  to  a 
final  conclusion^    and   she  confined  Walsingham  in  his 
instructions  to  negotiating  conditions  of  a  mutual  alliance 
between  France  and  England.^     Henry  with  reluctance 
submitted  to  hold  conferences  on  that  subject;    but  no 
sooner  had  Walsingham  begun  to  settle  the  terms  of  alli- 
ance, than  he  was  informed  that  the^  queen,  foreseeing 
hostility  with  Spain  to  be  the  resul^  erf  this  confederacy, 
had  declared  that  she  would  pre%  the  marriage  with  the. 
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CHAP. '  war,  before  the  war  without  the  marriage.*  The  French 
court,  pleased  with  this  change  of  resolution,  broke  off 
1581.  ^'^^  conferences  concerning  the  league,  and  opened  a  nego- 
tiation for  the  marriage/  But  matters  had  not  long  pro- 
ceeded in  this  train  before  the  queen  again  declared  for 
the  league  in  preference  to  the  marriage,  and  ordered 
Walsingham  to  renew  the  conferences  for  that  purpose.' 
Before  he  had  leisure  to  bring  this  point  to  maturity,  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  new  change  of  resolution;^  and  not 
only  the  court  of  France^  but  Walsingham  himself,  Bur- 
leigh, and  all  the  wisest,  ministers  of 'Elizabeth,  were  in 
amazement,  doubtful  where  this  contest  between  inclina- 
tion and  reason,  love  and  ambition,  would  at  last  termi- 
nate*. 

In  the  course  of  this  affair,  Elizabeth  feh  another 
variety  of  intentions,  from  a  new  contest  between  her 
reason  and  her  ruling  passions*  The  duke  of  Anjou 
expected  from  her  some  money,  by  which  he  might  be 
enabled  to  open  the  campaign  in  Flanders ;  and  the  queen 
herself,  though  her  frugality  made  her  long  reluctant^  was 
sensible  that  this  supply  was  necessary ;  and^  she  was-  at 
last  induced,  after  much  hesitation,  to  comjjy  with  his 
request/  She  sent  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns;  by  which,  joined  to  his  own  demesnes,  and  the 
assistance  of  his  brother  and  the  queen  dowager,  he  levied 
an  army,  and  took  the  field  against  the  prince  of  Panaa* 
He  was  successful  in  raising  the  siege  of  Cambray;  and 
being  chosen  by  the  States  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
he  put  his  army  into  winter  quarters,  and  came  over  to 
England  in  order  to  prosecute  his  suit  to  the  queen.  The 
reception  which  he  met  with  made  him  expect  entire 
success,  and  gave  him  hopes  that  Elizabeth  had  sur* 
mounted  all  scruples,  and  was  finally  determined  to  make 

\aui7.  choice  of  him  for  her  husband.  In  the  midst  of  the  pomp 
which  attended  the  anniversary  of  her  coronation,  she 
was  seen,  after  long  and  intimate  discourse  with  him,  to 
take  a  ring  from  her  own  finger,  and  to  put  it  upon  his; 
and  all  the  spectators  concluded,  that  in  this  ceremony 
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she  had  given  him  apromise  of  marriage,  and  was  even    CHAP, 
deairous  of  signifying  her  intentions  to  all  the  world.     St.  '* 

Aldegonde,  ambassador  from  the  States,  despatched  im^ 
mediately  a  letter  to  his  masters,  informing  them  of  this 
great  event;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp,  who  as 
well  as  the  other  Flemings  regarded  the  queen  as  a  kind 
of  tutelar  divinity,  testified  their  joy  by  bonfires  and  the 
discharge  of  their  great  ordnance.^  A  puritan  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  had  written  a  passionate  book,  which  he  inti- 
ded,  "The  Gulph  in  which  England  will  be  swallowed  by 
"  the  French  marriage."  He  was  apprehended  and  pro- 
secuted by  order  of  the  queen,  and  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  right  hand  as  a  libeller.  Such  was  the  constancy 
and  loyalty  of  the  man,  that  immediately  after  the  sentence 
was  executed,  he  took  off  his  hat  with  his  other  hand, 
and,  waving  it  over  his  head,  cried,  "  God  save  the 
"  queen." 

But  notwithstanding  this  attachment  which  Elizabeth 
so  openly  discovered  to  the  diike  of  Anjou,  the  combat 
of  her  sentiments  was  not  entirely  over ;  and  her  ambi- 
tion, as  well  as  prudence,  rousing  itself  by  intervals,  still 
filled  her  breast  with  doubt  and  hesitation.  Almost  all 
the  courtiers  whom  she  trusted  and  favoured,  Leicester, 
Hs^tton,  and  Walsingham,  discovered  an  extreme  aversion 
to  the  marriage;  and  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber  made 
no  scruple  of  opposing  her  resolution  with  the  most  zea- 
lous remonstrances.^  Among  other  enemies  to  the  match, 
sir  Philip,  son  of  sir  Henry  Sidney,  deputy  of  Ireland, 
and  nephew  to  Leicester,  a  young  man  the  most  accom- 
plished of  the  age,  declared  himself:  And  he  used  the 
freedom  to  write  her  a  letter,  in  which  he  dissuaded  her 
from  her  present  resolution^  with  an  unusual  elegance  of 
expression,  as  well  as  forc^  of  reasoning.  He  told  her,  that 
the  security  of  her  government  depended  entirely  on  the 
affections  of  her  protestant  subjects ;  and  she  could  not^ 
hy.  any  measure,  more  effectually  disgust  them,  than  by 
espousing  a  prince  who  was  son  of  the  perfidious  Catha- , 
rine,  brother  to  the  cruel  and  perfidious  Charles,  and 
who  had  himself  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
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OhAp.  innocent  and  defenceless  protestants :  That  the  r^^MtH 
^]^  were  her  mortal  enemies,  and  believed  either  that  she 
had  originally  usurped  the  crown,  or  was  now  lawfoUjr 
deposed  by  the  pope's  bull  of  excommunication;  maA 
nothing  had  ever  so  much  elevated  their  hopes  aa  the 
prospect  of  her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Aiypu :  Thst 
her  chief  security  at  present  against  the  efforts  of  so 
numerous,  rich,  and  united  a  faction^  was,  that  they  p06« 
sessed  no  head  who  could  conduct  their  dangerous  enteat^ 
prises ;  and  she  herself  was  rashly  supplying  that  defecl^ 
by  giving  an  interest  in  the  kingdom  to  a  prince  whose 
education  had  zealously  attached  him  to  that  communioai 
That  though  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  blood  royal  «( 
England,  the  dispositions  of  men  were  now  such  tlurt 
they  preferred  the  religious  to  the  civil  connexions ;  aad 
were  more  influenced  by  sympathy  in  theological  c^Miniansi 
that!  by  the  principles  of  legal  and  hereditary  government  i 
That  the  duke  himself  had  discovered  a  very  restless  audi 
turbulent  spirit;  and  having  often  violated  his  loyalty  to  his 
elder  brother  and  his  sovereign,  ther^  remained  no  liopai 
that  he  would  passively  submit  to  a  woman  whonor  he 
might  in  quality  of  husband  think  himself  entitled  to  oom^ 
mand :  That  the  French  nation,  so  populous,  so  much 
abounding  in  soldiers,  so  full  of  nobility  who  were  devoted 
to  arms,  and  for  some  time  accustomed  to  serve  for 
plunder,  would  supply  him  with  partisans  dangerous  to  a 
people  unwarlike  and  defenceless'  like  the  generality  ol 
her  subjects  :  That  the  plain  and  honourable  path  which 
she  had  followed,  of  cultivating^  the  affections  of  h« 
people,  had  hitherto  rendered  her  reign  secure  and  happyi 
and  however  her  enemies  might  seem  to  multipty  upon 
her,  the  same  invincible  rampart  was  still  able  to  protect 
and  defend  her :  That  so  long  as  the  throne  of  Fraate 
was  filled  by  Henry  or  his  posterity,  it  was  in  vain  ^ 
hope  that  the  ties  of  blood  would  ensure  the  amity  of  that 
kingdom,  preferably  to  the  maxims  of  policy  or  the  pre^ 
judices  of  religion ;  and  if  ever  the  crown  devolved  on 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  cotijunction  of  France  and  Eng- 
land would  prove  a  burden  rather  than  a  protection  t0 
the  latter  kingdom :  That  the  example  of  her  sister  Mary 
W^  sufficient  to  instruct  her  in  the  danger  of  such  con« 
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aexions  $  and  to  prove  that  the  affection  and  confidence  jCHAP. 
#f  the  English  could  never  be  maintained  where  they  had 
jKich  reason' to  apprehend  that  their  interests  would  every  jgjj 
moment  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  a  foreign  and  hostile 
sation  :  That  notwithstanding  these  gr^eat  inconveniences, 
discovered  by  past  experience,  the  hbuse  of  Burgundy, 
k  must  be  confessed,  was  more  popular  in  the  nation  than 
the  family  of  France ;  and  what  was  of  chief  moment, 
Philip  was  of  the  same  communion  with  Mary,  and  was 
connected  with  her  by  this  great  band  of  interest  and 
ftff^etion  :  And  that,  however  the  queen  might  remain 
eMldless,  even  though  old  age  should  grow  upon  her,  the 
singular  felicity  and  glory  of  her  reign  would  preserve 
ker  ftx>m  contempt;  the  affections  of  her  subjects,  and 
those  of  all  the  protestants  in  Europe,  would  defend  her 
from  danger ;  and  her  own  prudence,  without  other  aid 
or  assistance,  would  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  her  most 
jtoalignant  enemies.^ 

These  reflections  kept  the  queen  in  great  anxiety 
Jiad  irresolution ;  and  she  was  observed  to  pass  several 
ft^htS  without  any  sleep  or  repose.  At  last  her  settled  15S«. 
hftbits  of  prudence  and  ambition  prevailed  over  her 
taimpbrary  inclination ;  and  having  sent  for  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  she  had  a  long  conference  with  him  in  private, 
where  she  was  supposed  to  have  made  him  apologies  for 
breaking  her  former  engagements.  He  expressed  great 
disgust  on  his  leaving* her;  threw  away  the  ring  which 
•he  had  given  him;  and  uttered  many  curses  on  the 
mutability  of  women,  and  of  islanders."  Soon  after  he 
went  over  to  his  government  of  the  Netherlands ;  lost  the 
Confidence  of  the  States  by  a  rash  and  violent  attempt  on 
their  liberties;  was  expelled  that  country;  retired  into 
Prance ;  and  there  died.  The  queen,  by  timely  reflection, 
Wved  herself  from  the  numerous  mischiefs  which  must 
have' attended  so  imprudent  a  marriage :  And  the  dis- 
trwSted  state  of  the  French  monarchy  prevented  her  from 
feeling  any  effects  of  that  resentment  which  she  had 
reason  to  dread  frpm  the  affront  so  wantonly  put  upon 
Ihat*  royal  family. 

m  Letters  of  th^  Sidneys,  vol.  i.  p.  287.  h  8eq«    Cabala,  p.  363.  • 
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CHAP.  The  anxiety  of  the  queen  from  the  attempts  of  die 

^^^^'      English  catholics  never  ceased  during  the  whole  course 
1582.      ^f  ^^^  reign ;  but  the  variety  of  revolutions  which  hap- 
Affftin  of    pened  in  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  was  the  source 
sometimes  of  her  hopes,  sometimes  of  her  apprehensions*. 
This  year  the  aiFairs  of  Scotland  strongly  engaged  her  att- 
tention.      The  influence  which  the  earl  of  Lenox,   andt 
James    Stuart,   who  now   assumed  the   title  of  earl  of 
Arran,   had  acquired  over  the  young  king,  was   but  a 
slender  foundation  of  authority,  while  the  generality  of 
the  nobles  and  all  the  preachers  were  so  much  discon- 
tented with  their  administration.     The  assembly  of  the 
church  appointed   a '  solemn  fast ;   of  which  one  of  the 
avowed  reasons  was  the  danger  to  which  the  king  vnd. 
exposed    from   the    company  of  wicked  persons:**    And 
on   that   day   the    pulpits    resounded  with   declamattona 
against  Lenox,   Arran^  and  all  the  present  counseUors* 
When  the  minds  of  the  people  were  sufficiently  prepared 
by  these  lecture?,  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobility  was  formed, 
A^gtut  S5.  probably  with  the  concurrence  of  Elizabeth,  fOr  seizuig 
the  person  of  James  at  Rothven,  a  seat  of  the  etal  of 
Gowry's;  and  the  design,  being  kept  secret,  succeeded 
without  any  opposition.     The  leaders*  In  this  enterprise 
were  the  earl  of  Gowry  himself,  the  earl  of  Marre,  the 
lords   Lindesey  and  Boyd,   the  masters  of  Glamis  and 
Oliphant,  the  abbots  of  Dumfermline,  Paisley^  and  Cam- 
buskenneth.     The  king  wept  wheh  he  found. himself  de- 
tained a  prisoner;  but  the  master  of  Glamis  said,  ^^  No 
**  matter  for  his  tears :  Better  that  boys  weep  than  beatd^ 
*'  ed  men  :"  An  expression  which  James  could  never  after- 
wards forgive.^     But  notwithstanding  his  resentment,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  submit  to  the  present  necessity.    He 
pretended  an  entire  acquiescence  in  the  conduct  of  the 
associators;  acknowledged  the  detention  of  his  person,  to 
be  acceptable  service ;  and  agreed  to  summon  both  an  asr 
sembly  of  the  church  and  a  convention  of  estates,  in  order 
to  ratify  that  enterprise. 

The  assembly,  though  they  had  established  it  as  an 
inviolable  rule,  that  the  king  on  no  account  and  under  no 

o  Spotswood,  p.  319.  p  ANd.  p.  320. 


{Hretence  ah^ulc}  ever  intermeddle  m  ecclesiastical  matters,  ciiArP. 
ili«de  no  sCYUplie  pf  tajiing  civil  affairs  under- their  cogni*-  ^  ' 
$aioceii  and  of  de<;iding  pn  this  occasion,  ^hat.  the  attempl:  ^^^ 
of  the  coo^piratorf  ws^  acceptable  %q  ^1  that  feared  God, 
w  .tendered .  tjie  preservation  of  the  king's  person,  an4 
peo9perott8  ^tiOe  of  the  realip.  Th^y  even  enjoined  alji 
^  clergy  to  recommend  these  sentiments  from  the  pulr 
pit;  and  tbey  threatened  with  ecclesiastical  censures  every 
man  who  should  oppose  the  authority  of  the  coi^ederate^ 
londs.^  The  convention,  being  comppsed  chiefly  of  these 
lords  themselves,  added  their  sanction  to  these  proceedr 
togs*  Arran  was  confined  a  prisoner  in  his  own  hou^e; 
JUeoosKi  though  he  had  power  to  resist,  yet  rathej:  tha? 
l^ise  a  civil  war,  or  be  the  cause  of  bloodshed,*'  chose  tp 
retire  into  France,  where  he  Sipon  after  died.  He  perse- 
vered, to  the  last  in  the  protestant  religion,  to  which  Jamef 
had  converted  hiih,  but  which  the  Scottish  clergy  could 
never  be  persuaded  that  he  had  sincerely  embraced*  Tb^ 
king  sent  for  his  family,  restored  his  son  to  his  paternj^ 
honours  and  estate,  took  care  to  establish  the  fortunes  of 
•11  his  other  children ;  and  to  his  last  moments  never  fprr 
got  the  early  friendship  which  he  had  borne  their  father: 
A  strong  proof  of  the  good  disposition  of  that  prince.' 

No  sooner  was  .thi^  revolution  known  in  England, 
than  the  queen  sent  .sir  Henry  Gary  and  sir  Robert  Bowe§ 
Ip  James,  in  order  to  .congratulate  him  on  his  (Jeliyp^'ance 
from  t^  pernicious  counsels  of  Leno^L  and  Arran ;  to  ex- 
lK>rt  him  BPt  to  resent  the  seeming  violence  committed 
©n  him  by  Ae  confederated  lords ;  and  to  procure  froi\i 
hm  permission  for  the  return  of  the  e?rl  of  Angup,  whp 
<tyer  since  Morton's  fall  had  lived  in  England.  They 
easily  prevailed  in  procuring  the  recal  pf  Apgns ;  and  s^s 
James  suspected  that  EU^tabeth  had  npt  been  entirely  ua- 
acquainted  with  the  project  of  his  detention,  he  thought 
|H^er  before  the  English  ambassadors  to  dissemble  his  i583. 
i^esentment  against  the  authors  of  it.  Soon  after,  L^ 
Mothe-Feo^lon  and  Menneville  appeared  as  ambassadots 
Irom  France  :  Their  errand  was  to  inquire  cpncernipg  thp 
situation  of  the  king,  make  professions  of  their  masterV 

q  Spotswood,  p.  322.  r  Heylin's  Hist  Presbyter,  p.  227.    Spotswood. 
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friendship,  confirm  the  ancient  league  with  France,  and 
procure  an  accommodation  between  James  and  the  qaeen 
of  Scots.  This  last  proposal  gave  great  umbrage  to  the 
clergy ;  and  the  assembly  voted  the  settling  of  terms  be- 
tween the  mother  and  son  to  be  a  most  wicked  under^ 
taking.  The  pulpits  resounded  with  declamations  against 
the  French  ambassadors ;  particularly  Fenelon^  whom  dwy 
called  the  messenger  of  the  bloody  murderer,  meaning  the 
duke  of  Guise  :  And  as  that  minister,  being  knight  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  wore  a  white  cross  on  his  shoulder,  diey 
commonly  denominated  it  in  contempt  the  badge  of  An* 
tichrist.  The  king  endeavoured,  though  in  vain  to  repress 
these  insolent  reflections ;  but  in  order  to  make  the  ambas- 
sadors some  compensation,  he  desired  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  to  give  them  a  splendid  dinner  before  their 
departure.  To  prevent  this  entertainment,  the  clergy  ap- 
pointed that  very  day  for  a  public  fast;  and  finding  tlmt ' 
their  orders  were  not  regarded,  they  employed  their  ser- 
mons in  thundering  curses  on  the  magistrates,  who,  by  the 
king's  discretion,  had  put  this  mark  of  respect  on  the  am- 
bassadors. They  even  pursued  them  afterwards  with  the 
censures  of  the  church;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they 
were  prevented  from  issuing  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  them,  on  account  of  their  submission  to 
royal,  preferably  to  clerical,  authority.* 

What  increased  their  alarm  with  regard  to  an  ac- 
commodation between  James  and  Mary  was,  that  the 
English  ambassadors  seemed  to  concur  with  the  French 
in  thi^  proposal;  and  the  clergy  were  so  ignorant  as  to 
believe  the  sincerity  of  the  professions  made  by  the  for- 
mer. The  queen  of  Scots  had  often  made  overtures  to 
lietter  of  Elizabeth,  which  had  been  entirely  neglected ;  but  hearing 
Rl^beth.  of  James's  detention,  she  wrote  a  letter  in  a  more  pathetic 
and  more  spirited  strain  than  usual ;  craving  the  assist- 
ance of  that  princess  both  for  her  own  and  her  son's 
liberty.  She  said,  that  the  account  of  the  prince's  capti- 
vity had  excited  her  most  tender  concern ;  and  the  expe- 
rience which  she  herself,  during  so  many  years,  had  of 
the  extreme  infelicity  attending  that  situation,  had  made 


t  SpoUwoodi  p,  dgi. 


her  the  moi^  apprehensive  lest  a  Jike  fat^  should  pursue    C^^* 
her ,  unhappy  offspring :  That  the  long  train  of  injustice  ^^-v^^ 
whif^  she  had  undergone,  the  calvimnies  to  which  she      1513. 
had  heen,  exposed,  were  so  grievous,,  that  finding  no  place 
for  right  or  truth  among  men,  she  was  reduced  to  make 
her  last  appeal  to  Heaven,  the  only  competent  tribunal 
betwejen  prinoes  of  equal  jurisdiction,  degree,  and  dignity ; 
That  af|er  her  rebellious  subjects,  secredy  instigated  by 
Elizah^th^s  ministers,  had  expelled  her  the  throne,  had 
confined. her  in  prison,  had  pursued  her  with  arips,  she 
had  voluntarily  thrown  herself  under  the  protection  of 
!&nglan4>  fatally  allured  by  those  reiterated  professions 
of  amity , which  had  been  made  her,  .and  by  her  confidence 
in  the  generosity  of  a  friend,  an  ally,  and  a  kinswoman : 
That,  not  content  with  excluding  h,er  from  her  presence^ 
With  supporting  the  usurpers  of  her  throne,  with  contri*> 
buting  to  the  destruction  of  her  faithful  subjects,  Elizay* 
beth  had  reduced  her  to  a  worse  captivity  than  that  from 
which    she   had   escaped,  and  had  made   her  this   cruel 
return  for  the  unlimited  confidence  which  she  had  reposed 
in  her :  That  though  her  resentment  of  such  severe  usago 
had  nev^r  carried  her  farther  than  to  use  some  disap- 
pointed efforts  for  her  deliverance,  unhappy  for  herself^ 
and  fatal  to  others,  she  found  the  rigours  of  co^nement 
daily  multiplied  upon  her,  and  at  length  carried  to  such  a 
height,  that  it  surpassed  the  bounds  of  all  human  patience- 
any  longer  to  endure  them :  That  she  was  cut  off  from  all 
communication,  not  only  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  but 
with  her, only  son;  and  her  maternal  fondness,  which  wa^ 
now  more  enlivened  by  their  unhappy  sympathy  in  situa- 
tion, and. was  her  sole  remaining  attachment  to  this  world, 
deprived  even  of  that  melancholy  solace  which  letters  or 
messages  could  give :  That  the  bitterness  of  her  sorj^ows, 
still  more  than  her  close  confinement,  had  preyed. upon 
her  health,   and  had  added   the   insufferable   weight   of 
bodily  infirmity  to  all  those  other  calamities  under  which 
she  laboured :    That  while  the  daily  experience  of  her 
maladies  opened  to  her  the  comfortable  prospect  of  an 
approaching   deliverance    into   a  region  where  pain  and 
sorrow  are  no  more,  her  enemies  envied  her  that  last 
ct)nsolation ;  and,  having  secluded  her  from  every  joy  on 
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cUai*.    euHh^  had  done  wh&t  in  them  lay  to  debut  her  from  all 

^_^^^  hopes  in  het  future  and  eternal  existence :  That  the  exer* 
15S3.  ^^^^  ^^  her  religion  was  refused  her;  the  U6e  of  diose' 
sact^ii  Htes  in  which  she  had  been  edueated;  the  eott** 
merce  with  those  holy  ministers  whom  Heaveti  had  ap- 
]^olnted  to  receive  the  acknowledgment  of  our  transgrea-* 
sions,  and  to  seal  our  penitence  by  a  solemn  readmission 
into  heavenly  favour  and  forgiveness :  That  it  was  in  vain 
to  complain  of  the  rigours  of  persecution  exercised  io 
other  kingdoriiS)  when  a  queen  and  an  itihocent  wotnan 
was  excluded  from  an  indulgence  which  never  yet,  in  tile 
tktbst  barbarous  countries,  had  been  denied  to  the  meanest 
and  most  obnoxious  malefactor :  That  could  she  ever  be 
induced  to  descend  ilrom  that  royal  dignity  in  which  Pro- 
vidence had  placed  her,  or  depart  from  her  appeal  to 
Heaven,  there  was  only  one  other  tribunal  to  which  she 
would  appeal  from  all  her  enemies ;  to  the  justice  and 
humanity  of  Elizabeth's  own  breast,  and  to  that  lenity 
which,  uninfluenced  by  malignant  counsel,  she  would  na* 
turally  be  induced  to  exercise  towards  her  i  And  that  she 
^ally  entreated  her  to  resume  her  natural  disposition^ 
and  to  reflect  on  the  support,  as  well  as  comfort,  which 
she  might  receive  from  her  son  and  herself,  if,  joining  the 
obligations  of  gratitude  to  the  ties  of  blood,  she  would 
deign  to  raise  them  from  their  present  melancholy  situa- 
tion, and  reinstate  them  in  that  liberty  and  authority  to 
which  thev  were  entitled.* 

0 

Elizabeth  was  engaged  to  obstruct  Mary's  resto- 
«it4on,  chiefly  because  she  foresaw  an  unhappy  alternative 
-attending  that  event.  If  this  princess  recovered  any  con- 
Mderable  share  of  authority  in  Scotland,  her  resentment, 
ambition,  zeal,  and  connexions  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
might  render  her  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  England,  and 
enable  her,  after  suppressing  the  protestant  party  anK>ng 
her  subjects,  to  revive  those  pretensions  which  she  had 
formerly  advanced  to  the  crown,  and  which  her  partisans 
in  both  kingdoms  still  supported  with  great  industry  and 
assurance.  If  she  were  reinstated  in  power  with  such 
strict  limitations  as  could  not  be  broken,   she  might  be 
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disgusted  With  her  sitiuitian;  and,   flying  abroad,  form     CHAP. 
mtyite  d<ssperate  attemf)ts  tiian  any  sovereign  who  had  a 


crdv^n  to  hazard  would  willingly  undertake.     Mary  her-      1533 
selff  sen&ible  of  these  difficulties,  and  convinced  by  expe- 
rience that  Elizabeth  would  for  ever  dfebar  her  the  throne, 
was  now  become  more  humble  in  her  wishes ;  and  as  age 
and  infirmities  had  repressed  those  sentiments  of  ambition 
.by  'Whieh  she  had  formerly  been  so  much  actuated,  she 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  all  her  hopes  of  grandeur  in  order 
to  obtain  a  little  liberty ;  a  blessing  to  which  she  naturally 
aspired  with  the  fondest  impatience.    She  proposed  there- 
lore,  that  she  should  be  associated  with  her  son  in  the 
6tle  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  but  that  the  administration 
should    remain  solely  in  him :     And  she  was  content  to 
live  in  England  in  a  private  station,   and  even  under  a 
kind  of  rtestraint;  but  with  some  more  liberty,  both  for 
exercise  and  company,  than  she  had  enjoyed  since  the 
irst  discovery  of  her  intrigues  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
But  Elizabeth,  afraid  lest  such  a  loose  method  of  guarding 
her  woiild  facilitate  her  escape  into  France   or  Spain,  or 
Ht  least  would  encourage  and  increase  her  partisans,  and 
enable  her  to  conduct  those  intrigues  to  which  she  had 
already  discovered  so  strong  a  propensity,  was  secretly  de- 
termined to  deny  her  requests  ;  and,  though  she  feigned  to 
assent  to  them,  she  well  knew  how  to  disappoint  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  unhappy  princess.     While  JLenox  main- 
tained his  authority  in  Scotland,  she  never  gave  any  reply 
to  all  the  applications  made  to  her  by  the  Scottish  queen  :^ 
At  present,  when  her  own  creatures  had  acquired   pos- 
session of  the  government,  she  was  resolved  to  throw  the 
odium  of  refusal  upon  them ;  and  pretending  that  nothing 
farther  was  required   to   a  perfect  accommodation  than 
the  concurrence  of  the  council  of  state  in  Scotland,  she 
ordered    her   ambassador,    Bowes,   to   open   the   negoti- 
ation for  Mary's  liberty,  and  her  association  with  her  son 
in  the  title  to  the  crown.     Though  she  seemed  to  make 
this   concession  to  Mary,   she  refused  her  the  liberty  of 
sending  any  ambassador  of  her  own ;  and  that  princeSs 
could  easily  conjecture  from  this  circumstance  what  would 
fce  the  result  of  the  pretended  negotiation.     The  privy 
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CHAP,    council  of  Scotland)  instigated  by  the  ckr^,  rejected  all. 
'      treaty ;  and  James,  who  was  now  a  captive  in  their  hands. 


i^g^  affirmed  that  he  had  never  agreed  to  an  association  with 
his  mother,  and  that  the  matter  had  never  gone  farther 
than  some  loose  proposals  for  that  purpose.^ 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  remained  not  long  in  the  pre- 
sent situation.  James,  impatient  of  restraint,  made  his 
escape  from  his  keepers;  and,  flying  to  St*  Andrews, 
summoned  his  friends  and  partisans  to  attend  him*  The 
earls  of  Argyle,  Marshal,  Montrose,  and  Rothes,  has- 
tened  to  pay  their  duty  to  their  sovereign ;  and  the  oppo- 
site party  found  themselves  unable  to  resist  so  powerful  a 
combination*  They  were  offered  a  pardon  upon  theiir 
submission,  and  ^n  acknowledgment  of  their  fault  ift 
seizing  the  king's  person,  and  restraining  him  from  hia 
liberty.  Some  of  them  accepted  of  the  tem^ :  The 
greater  number,  particularly  Angus,  Hamilton,  Marre^ 
Glamis,  left  the  country,  and  took  shelter  in  Ireland  or 
England,  where  they  were  protected  by  Elizabeth*  The 
earl  of  Arran  was  recalled  to  court ;  and  the  malcontents, 
who  could  not  brook  the  authority  of  Lenox,  a  man.  of 
virtue  and  moderation,  found  that  by  their  resistance 
they  had  thrown  all  power  into  the  hands  of  a  person 
whose  counsels  were  as  violent  as  his  manners  were 
profligate.^ 

Elizabeth  wrote  a  letter  to  James:  in  which  she 
quoted  a  moral  sentence  from  Isocrates,  and  indirectly 
reproached  him  with  inconstancy,  and  a  breach  of  his 
engagements.  James,  in  his  reply,  justified  his  mea- 
sures ;  and  retaliated  by  turning  two  passages  of  Isocrates 
against  f^er.^  She  next  sent  .Walsingham  on  an  embassy 
to  him ;  and  her  chief  purpose  in  employing  that  aged 
'  minister  in  an  errand  where  so  little  business  was  to  be 
transacted  was,  to  learn  from  a  man  of  so  much  pene- 
tration and  experience  the  real  character  of  James*  This 
young  prince  possessed  good  parts,  though  not  accom- 
panied with  that  vigour  and  industry  which .  his  station 
required;  and  as  he  excelled  in  general  discourse  and 
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conversation,  Walsingham  entertained  a  higher  idea  of  his  CHAP, 
talents  than  he  was  afterwards  found,  when  real  business 
was  transacted,  to  have  fully  merited.*  The  account 
which  he  gave  his  mistress  induced  her  to  treat  James 
thenceforth  with  some  more  regard  than  she  had  hitherto 
been  inclined  t6  pay  him. 

The  king  of  Scots,  persevering  in  his  present  views,      1584. 
cummoned  'a  parliament ;  where  it  was  enacted,  that  no 
clergyman  shotdd  presume  in  his  sermons  to  utter  false, 
untrue,  or  scandalous  speeches  against  the  king,  the  coun- 
cil, or  the  public  measures,  or  to  meddle  in  an  improper 
manner  with  the  affairs  of  his  majesty  and  the    states.** 
The  clergy,  finding  that  the  pulpit  would  be  no  longer  a 
sanctuary  for  them,  were  extremely  offended  :    They  said 
that  the  king  was  become  popish  in  his  heart ;  and  they 
gave   their   adversaries   the  epithets  of  gross  libertines, 
belly  gods,  and  infamous  persons.*     The  violent  conduct 
of  Arrah  soon  brought  over  the  popularity  to  their  side, 
The  earl  of  Gowry,  though  pardoned  for  the  late  attempt, 
was  committed  to  pris6n,  was  tried  on  some  new  accu- 
sations, condemned  and  executed.     Many  innocent  per- 
sons suffered  from  th^  tyranny  of  this  favourite ;  and  the 
banished  lords,  being  assisted  by  Elizabeth,   now  found 
the  time  favourable  for  the  recovery  of  their  estates  and 
authority.     After  they  had  been  foiled  in  one  attempt 
upon  Stirling,  they  prevailed  in  another;  and,  being  ad- 
mitted  to  the  king's  presence,  were  pardoned  and  restored 
to  his  favour. 

Arran  was  degraded  from  authority;  deprived  of 
that  estate  and  title  which  he  had  usurped ;  and  the  whole 
country  seemed  to  be  composed  to  tranquillity.  Elizabeth, 
after  opposing,  during  some  time,  the  credit  of.  the  fa- 
vourite, had  found  it  more  expedient  before  his  fall  to 
compound  all  differences  with  him  by  means  of  Davison, 
*  minister  whom  she  sent  to  Scotland :  But  having  more 
-  confidence  in  the  lords  whom  she  had  helped  to  restore, 
she  was  pleased  with  this  alteration  of  affairs ;  and  main- 
tained a  good  correspondence  with  the  new  court  and 
ministry  of  James. 

a  MelvU,  p.  148.    Jehh,  vol.  ii.  p.  530.  b  Spotswood,  p.  3S3. 

c  Ibid.  p.  334. 
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CHAP. 
XU. 


1584 
Conspira- 
eies  in 
EDgUud. 


These  revolutions  in  Scotland  would  have  been  re* 
garded  as  of  small  importance  to  the  repose  and  ^ecuric^ 
of  Elizabeth,  had  her  own  subjects  been  entirely  uiihed^ 
and  had  not  the  zeal  of  the  cathoUcs,  excited  by  con* 
straint  more  properly  than  persecution,  daily  threatened 
her  with  some  dangerous  insurrection*     The  vigilance  of 
the  ministers,  particularly  of  Burleigh  and  Walsing^am, 
was  raised  in   proportion   to  the  activity  of  the  maloon« 
tents  ;  and  many  arts,  which  had  been  blameable  in  a  nr>ore 
peaceful  government,  were  employed  in  detecting  conspi* 
racies,  and  even  discovering  the  secret  inclinations  of  men* 
Counterfi  it  letters  were  written  in  the  name  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  or  of  the  English  exiles,  and  privately  conveyed  . 
to  the  houses  of  the  catholics :   Spies  were  hired  to  ob- 
serve the  actions  and  discourse  of  suspected  persons :    lo^ 
formers  were  countenanced :   And  though  the  sagacity  of 
these  two  g^eat  ministers  helped  them  to  distinguish  the 
true  from  the  false  intelligence,  many  calumnies  were,  no 
doubt,  hearkened  to,  and  all  the  subjects,  particulariy  the 
catholics,   kept    in   the  utmost   anxiety  and   inquietude* 
Henry  Piercy  earl  of  Northumberland,  brother  to  the  eaii 
beheaded  some  years  before,  and  Philip  Howard  earl  of 
Arundel,  son  of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Norfolk,  fell  un- 
der suspicion ;  and  the  latter  was,  by  order  of  council, 
confined  to  his  own  house.     Francis  Throgmorton,  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  was  committed  to  custody,  on  account  of 
a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 
which  was  intercepted.    Lord  Paget  and  Charles  Arundel, 
who  had  been  engaged  with  him  in  treasonable  designs, 
immediately  withdrew  beyond  sea.     Throgmorton  con- 
fessed that  a  plan  for  an  invasion  and  insurrection  had 
been  laid ;  and  though,  on  his  trial,  he  was  desirous  of 
retracting  this  confession,  and  imputing  it  to  the  fear  of 
torture,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  executed.     Mendozft 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  having  promoted  this  conspiracy, 
was  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom ;  and  Wade  was  sent 
into  Spain,  to  excuse  his  dismission,  and  to  desire  the  king 
to   send   another  ambassador  in  his   place:    But   Philip 
would  not  so  much  as  admit  the  English  ambassadoor  to  his 
presence.     Creighton,  a  Scottish  Jesuit,  coming  over  on 
board  a  vessel  which  was  seized,  tore  some  papers,  with 
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an  intention  of  throwing  them  into  the  sea ;  but  Ae  ynvA    CHAP, 
blowing  them  back  upon  the  ship,  they  were  pieced  to-  ^^^*^i^- 
gether,  and  discovered  some  dangerous  secrets.*^  i^g4. 

Many  of  these  conspiracies  were,  with*  great  appear- 
ance of  reason,  imputed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  queen  of 
Scots ;'  and  as  her  name  was  employed  in  all  of  them,  the 
council  tliought  that  they  could  not  use  too  many  precau- 
tions against  the  danger  of  her  claims,  and  the  restless  acti- 
vity of  her  temper.  She  was  removed  from  under  the  care 
of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  thou^  vigilant  and  faith** 
ful  in  that  trust,  had  also  been  indulgent  to  his  prisoner, 
particularly  with  regard  to  air  and  exercise  :  And  she  waft 
committed  to  the  custody  of  sir  Amias  Paulet,  and  sii' 
Drue  Drury ;  m«a  of  honour,  but  inflexible  in  their  care 
aifd  attention.     An  association  was  also  set  on  foot  by  the 
ditt^l  of  Leicester  and  other  courtiers ;  and  as  Elizabeth 
was  b^oved  by  the  whole  nation,  except  the  more  zealous 
catholics,  men  of  all  ranks  willingly  flocked  to  the  sub- 
scfiption   of^  it.     The  purport  of  this  association  was  to 
defend  tke  queen,  to  revenge  her  death  or  any  injury  com* 
mitted  ag;aiBst  her,  and  to  exclude  from  the  throne  all 
claimants,  what  title  soever  they  might  possess,  by  whose 
suggestion  or  for  whose  behoof  any  violence  should  be  of- 
fered to  her  tiiajesty/     The  queen  of  Scots  was  sensible 
t&at  this  association  was  levelled  against  her ;  and  to  re- 
move all  suspicion  from  herself,  ishe  also  desired  leave  to 
subscribe  it.  * 

"  ExrzABETH,  thatf^she  might  the  more  discourage  mal-  ssdNov. 
contents,  by  showing  them  the  concurrence  of  the  nation  ment^** 
in  her  favour,  summoned  a  new  parliament ;  and  she  met 
with  that  du^ful  attachment  which  she  expected.  The 
association  was  confirmed  by  parliament ;  and  a  clause  was 
added,  by  which  the  queen  was  empowered  to  name  com- 
missioners for  the  trial  of  any  pretender  to  the  crown  who 
should  attempt  or  imag^e  any  invasion,  insurrection,  <st 
assassination  against  her :  Upon  condemnation,  pronoun- 
ced by  these  commissioners,  the  guilty  person  was  ex- 
cluded from  all  claim  to  the  succession,  and  was  farther 
punishable  as  her  majesty  should  direct.  And  for  greater 

d  Camden^  p.  499.  e  Stripe,  vol.  iii.  p.  240. 

f  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  122,  123. 

Vol.  IV.  A  a  a  ■ 
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CHAP,   iecuiity,  a  council  of  regpency,  in  case  of  the  qutc&'s  vio- 
'     lent  death,  was  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom,  to  set- 


1S84.     ^^^  ^^^  succession,  and  to  take  vengeance  for  that  act  of 
treason*^ 

A  SEVERS  law  was  also  enacted  against  jfsuita  and 
popish  priests :    It  was  ordained  that  they  should  depatt 
the  kingdom  within  forty  days ;  that  those  who  should 
remain  beyond  that  time,  or  should  afterwards  retuni, 
should  be  guilty  of  treason ;  that  those  who  harboured  or 
relieved  them  should  be  guilty  of  felony ;  that  those  wko 
ffere  educated  in  seminaries,  if  they  returned  not  in  six 
months  aft^r  notice  given,  and  submitted  not  themselves 
to  the  queen,  before  a  bishop  or  two  justices,  should  be 
guilty  of  treason;  and  that  if  any,  so  submttdng  them** 
selves,  should  within  ten  years  approach  the  court,  or 
^ome  within  ten  miles  of  it,  their  submission  should  he 
void*^     By  this  law  the  exercise  of  the  catbpUc  religion, 
which  had  formerly  been  prohibited  under  lighter  penal^ 
tijes,  and  which  was  in  many  instances  connived  at,  was 
totally  suppressed.    In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  queen's 
reign,  the  law  was  sometimes  executed  by  ti^  capital  fumr 
ishment  of  priests ;  and  though  the  partiflans.of  that  prin- 
cess asserted  that  they  were  punished  for  their  treason, 
not  their  religion,  the  apology  must  wly  be  understood 
in  this  sense,  that  the  law  was  enacted  On  account  of  the 
treasonable  views  and  attempts  of  the  sect,  not  that  eveiy 
individual  who  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  was  ccm^ 
v|cted  of  treason.^     The  catholic^,  therefore,,  might  now 
with  justice  complain  of  a  violent  persecution;  which  we 
may  safely  affirm,  in  spite  of  the.  rigid  and  bigoted  maxims 
of  that  age,  not  to  be  the  best  method  of  converting  them, 
pr  of  reconciling  them,  to  the  estahli^hcil  government  and 
religion. 

'The  parliament,  besides  arming  the  queen  with  these 
powers,  granted  her  a  supjdy  of  one  subsidy  and  two  fif- 
teenths. The  only  circumstance  in  which  their  proceed* 
ings  were  disagreeable  to  her,  v/as  an  application  made  by 
the  commons  for  a  farther  refornMition  in  ecclesiastical 

g  27  Elh.  cap.  t.  h  Ibid.  eap.  2. 

1  Some  even  of  those  who  defend  the  queen's  measures  aHowj^  thatiatto 
yewuthy  priestti  were  executed,  and  fiftj-^ve  baniqbed.  Csmdenj  p.  640. 
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mfttittn^  Teteiren  in  this  aEttempt,  trluGh  affected  her  us  CHAP, 
well  as  Aem  in  a  delicate  point,  they  discovered  how^^^p^,^ 
much  they  were  overawed  by  her  authority.  The  ma-  15^4. 
jority  of  the  house  were  puritans,  or  inclined  to  thats^t  ;^ 
but  the  severe  reprimands  which  they  had  already  in 
former  sessiogas  met  with  from  the  throne,  deterred  diem 
from  introducing  any  bill  concerning  religion ;  a  proceeds 
iiq^  which  would  have  been  interpreted  as  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  prero|^ve :  They  were  content  to  proceed 
by  way  of  humble  petition,  and  that  not  addressed  to  her 
ttiajesty,  which  would  have  given  offence,  but  to  the  house 
<^  lords,  or  rather  the  bishops,  who  had  a  seat  in  that 
house,  and  from  whom  alone  they  were  willing  to  receive 
ail  advances  towards  reformation  :^  A  strange  departure 
from  what  we  now  apprehend  to  ht  the  dignity  of  the 
tommons ! 

Tns  commons  desired,  in  their  humble  petition,  that 
tto  bishop  should  exercise  his  function  of  ordination  but 
with  the  conatent  and  concurrence  of  six  presb)^ers :  But 
tfads  demand,  as  it  really  introduced  a  change  of  ecclesi- 
astical government,  was  firmly  rejected  by  dhe  prelates* 
They  desired  that  no  clergyman  should  be  instituted  into 
any  benefice,  without  previous  notice  being  given  to  the 
parish,  that  they  might  examine  whether  there  lay  any 
objection  to  his  life  or  doctrine :  An  attempt  towards  a 
popular  model,  which  naturally  met  with  the  same  fate. 
In  another  article  of  the  petition,  they  prayed  that  the 
bishops  should  not  insist  upon  every  ceremony,  or  deprive 
incumbents  for  omitting  part  of  the  service  :  As  if  unifor- 
mity in  public  worship  had  not  been  established  by  law ; 
or  as  if  the  prelates  had  been  endowed  with  a  dispensing 
power.  They  complained  of  abuses  which  prevailed  in 
pronouncing  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  they 
entreated  the  reverend  fathers  to  think  of  some  law  for 
the  remedy  of  these  abuses ;  implying,  that  those  matters 
were  too  high  for  the  commons  of  themselves  to  attempt* 

k  Besides  the  {letiiaon  after  mentionecU  another  proof  of  the  prevalenej  of 
the  puritans  among  the  commons  was  their  passing  a  bill  for  the  reverent  ower- 
vance  of  Sunday,  which  they  termed  the  Sabbat}i,  and  the  deprmngthe  people 
of  those  amusements  which  they  were  accustomed  to  take  on  that  day.  IrEwet, 
p.  335.  It  was  a  strotM"  symptom  of  a  contrary  spirit  in  the  upper  house,  that 
♦hey  proposed  to  add  Wednesday  to  the  fastdays,  and  to  prohibit  entirely  th« 
•aUng  of  flesh  on  that  day.    D*Ewes,  p.  373.  1  IVEwet,  p.  357. 
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CHAP.  But  the  most  material  article  which  the  comniMM 

^^*'      touched  upon  in  their  petition,  was  ^he  court  of  eccle- 
1584.      siastical  commission,  and  the  oath  ex  officio^  as  it.,  was 
called,  exacted  by  ^hat  court.     This  is  a  subject  of  such 
importance  as  to  i)ierit  spme  explanation. 
Tiieeccie-         Th£   first  primate   after   the   queen's  accession   was 
c^rt         iParker;  a  man  rigid  in  exacting  conformity  to  the  es- 
tablished worship,  and  in  punishing,  by  fine  or  deprivation, 
all  the  puritanical  clergymen  who  attemped  to  innovate 
any  thing  in  the   habits,  ceremonies,  or  liturgy  of  the 
church.     He  died  in  1575;  and  was  succeeded  by  Grin- 
dal,  who,  as  he  himself  was  inclined  to  the  new  sect,  was 
with  great  difficulty  brought  to  execute  the  laws  against 
them,  or  to  punish  the  nonconforming  clergy.     He  de- 
clined obeying  the  queen's  orders  for  the  suppression  of 
prophesyings^  or  the  assemblies  of  the  ^alots  in  private 
houses^  which   she   apprehended  had  become   so  many 
academies  of  fanaticism ;  and  for  this  offence  she  had,  by 
an  order  of  the  starchamber,  sequestered  him  from  his 
archiepiscopal   function,  and   confined   him   to  his  own 
house.     Upon  his  death,  which  happened  in  1583,  she 
determined  not  to  fall  into  the  same  error  in  her  next 
choice ;  and  she  named  Whitgift,  a  zealous  churchnoan, 
who  had  already  signalized  his  pen  in  controversy,  and 
who,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  convince  the  puritans  by 
argument,  was  now  resolved  to  open  their  eyes  by  power, 
and  by  the  execution  of  penal  statutes.     He  informed  the 
qi^een  that  all  the  spiritual  authority  lodged  in  the  pre- 
lates was  insignificant  without  the  sanction  of  the  crown; 
and  as  there  was  no  ecclesiastical  commission  at  that  time 
in  force,  he  engaged  her  to  issue  a  new  one,  more  arbi- 
trary than  any  of  the  former,  and  conveying  more  unlim- 
ited authority."*    She  appointed  forty-four  commissioners, 
twelve  of  whom  were  ecclesiastics ;  three  commissioners 
made  a  quorum ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  extended 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  over  all  orders  of  men;  and 
every  circumstance  of  its  authority,  and  all  its  methods  of 
proceeding,  were   contrary  to  the  clearest  principles  of 
Viw  and  natural  equity.     The  commissioners  were  em- 

m  Xcftl's  History  of  the  Puritins,  to},  i.  p.  410. 


powered  to  visit  and  reform  all  errors,  heresies,  schisms,    CHAP, 
in  a  word,  tx>  regulate  all  opinions,  as  well  as  to  punisb 


all  breach  of  uniformity  in  the  exercise  of  public  worship.    *  X584 
They  were  directed   to   make   inquiry,  not   only  by  the 
legal  naethods  of  juries  and  witnesses,  but  by  all  other 
means  and  ways  which  they  could  devise ;  that  is,  by  the 
rack,  by  torture,  by  inquisition,  by  imprisonment.    Where 
they  found  reason  to  si^spect  any  person,  they  might  ad^ 
minister  to  him  an  oati),  called  ex  ojjicio^  by  which  he  was 
bound  to  answer  all  questions,  and  might  thereby  be  obli- 
ged to  accuse  himself  or  his  most  intimate  friend.     The 
fines   which  they  levied  were   discretionary,   and  often 
occasioned  the  total  ruin  of  the  offender,  contrary  to  the 
established  laws  of  the  kingdom.     The  imprisonment  to 
which  they  condemned  any  delinquent  was  limited  by  no 
rule  but  their  own  pleasure.     They  assumed  a  power  of 
imposing  on  the  clergy  what  new  articles  of  subscription, 
and  consequently  of  faith,  they  thought  proper.     Though 
all  other  spiritual  courts  were  subject,   since   the  refor- 
mation, to  inhibitions  from^he  supreme  courts  of  law, 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  were  exempted  from  that 
legal  jurisdiction,  and  were  liable  to  no  control.    And  the 
more  to  enlarge  their  authority,  they  were  empowered  to 
punish  all  incests,  adulteries,  fornications;  all  outrages, 
misbehaviours,    and   disorders    in   marriage:     And   the 
pimishments  which  they  might  inflict,  were  according  to 
their  wisdom,  conscience,   and  discretion.     In  a  word, 
this  court  was  a  real  inquisition;  attended  with  all  the 
iniquities,  as  well  as  cruelties,  inseparable  from  that  tribu- 
nal.    And  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  court 
was  destructive  of  all  law,  so  its  erecdon  was  deemed  by 
many  a  mere  usurpation  of  this  imperious  princess;  and 
bad  no  other  foundation  than  a  clause  of  a  statute,  res- 
toring the  supremacy  to  the  crown,  and  emp6wering  the 
sovereign  to  appoint  commissioners   for  exercising^  that 
prerogative.     But  prerogative  in  general,  especially  the 
supremacy,  was  supposed  in  that  age  to  involve  powers 
which  no   law,    precedent,    or    reason   could    limit    and 
determine. 

But  though  the  commons,  in  their  humble  petition  to 
the  prelate's,  had  touched  so  gently  and  submissively  on 
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CHAP,  the  eccksiastical  griftvances,  the  queen,  in  a  speech  Ivom 
^^  .  the  throne  at  the  end  of  the  session,  could  not  forbear 
taking  notice  of  their  presumption,  and  reproving  theni 
for  those  murmurs  which,  for  fear  of  offending  her,  they 
had  pronounced  so  Ipw  as  not  directly  to  reach  her  royal 
ears.  After  giving  them  some  general  thanks  for  dieir 
attachment  to  her,  and  making  professions  of  affection  to 
her  subjects,  she  tofld  them,  that  whoever  found  fault  witk 
the  church  threw  a  slander  upon  her,  since  she  was  ap- 
pointed by  God  supreme  ruler  over  it,  and  no  heresies  or 
schisms  could  prevail  in  the  kingdom  but  by  her  permia- 
sion  and  negligence  ;  That  some  abuses  must  neeesaarSy 
have  place  in  every  thing  ;*  but  she  warned  the  preh^es  to 
be  watchful;  for  if  she  found  them  careless  of  their 
charge,  she  was  fully  determined  to  depose  them :  Thai 
she  was  commonly  supposed  to  have  employed  hersdf  inf 
many  studies,  particularly  philosophical  (by  wluch  I  sup-' 
pose  she  meant  theological),  and  she  would  confess  tkat 
few,  whose  leisure  had  not  allowed  them  to  make  pro- 
fession of  science,  had  read  or  reflected  more:  That- as 
she  could  discern  the  presumption  of  many,  in  curiously 
canvassing  the  scriptures,  and  starting  innovations,  she 
would  no  longer  endure  this  licentiousness ;  but  meant  to 
guide  her  people,  by  God's  rule,  in  the  just  mean  between 
the  corruptions  of  Rome  and  the  errors  of  modem  secta^ 
ries:  And  that  as  the  Romantsu  were  the  inveterate 
enemies  of  her  person,  so  the  other  innovators  were  dan- 
gerous to  all  kingly  government;  and,  under  th-^colour 
of  preaching  the  word  of  God,  presumed  to  exercise 
their^private  judgment,  and  to  censure  the  actions  of  the 
prince.* 

From  the  whole  of  this  transaction  we  may  observe, 
that  the  commons,  in  making  their  general  application  to  the 
prelates,  as  well  a^  in  some  particular  articles  of  their  peti- 
tion, showed  themselves  wholly  ignorant,  no  less  than  the 
queen,  of  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  a  legal  constitu- 
tion. And  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Eli- 
zabeth, so  far  from  yielding  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
parliament  against  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  granted, 
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heiore  the  end  of  her  reign,  a  new  commUsian ;  in  Which    chap. 

YT  T 

she  enlarged,  rather  than  restrained^  the  powers  of  the 


eommissioners.^ 


DifRiNG  this  session  of  parliament  there  was  disco- 
vered a  conspiracy,  which  much  inipreased  the  general 
animosity  against  the  catholics,  and  stiU  farther  widened 
the  breach  between  the  religious  parties.    William  Parry, 
a  catholic  gentleman,  had  received  the  queen's  pardon  for 
a  crkne,  by  which  he  was  exposed  to  capital  punishment ; 
and,  having  obtained  permission  to  travel,  he  retired  to 
Milan,  and  made  open  profession  of  his  religion,  which 
he  had  concealed  while  he  remained  in  England.    He  was 
here  persuaded  by  Palmio,  a  Jesuit,  that  he  could  not  per* 
form  a  more  meritorious  action  than  to  take  away  the 
life  of  his  sovereign  and  his  benefactress;    the  nuncio 
Caihpeggpo,  when  consulted,  approved  extremely  of  this 
pbus  undertaking;  and  Parry,  though  still. agitated  with 
doubts,  came  to  Paris,  with  an  intention  of  passing  over 
to  England,  and  executing  his  bloody  purpose.     He  was 
ll^re  encouraged  in  the  design  by  Thomas  Morgan,  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  credit  in  the  party ;  and  though  Watts 
smd  some  other  catholic  priests  told  him  that  the  enter- 
pri$e  was  criminal  and  impious,  he  preferred  the  autho- 
rity of*  Ragazzoni,  the  nimcio  at  Paris,   and  determined 
to  persist  in  his  resolution.     He  here   wrote  a  letter  to 
the  pope,  which  was  conveyed  to  cardinal  Como ;  he  com- 
municated his  intention  to  the  holy  father ;  and  craved 
his  absolution  and  paternal  benediction.     He  received  an 
answer  frqm  the  cardinal^  by  which  he  found  that  his  pur- 
pose was  extremely  applauded;    and  he  came  over  to 
England  with  a  full  design  of  carrying  it  into  execution* 
So  deeply  are    the  sentiments  of  morality  engraved  in 
the  human  breast,  that  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  preju- 
dices of  false  religion  totally  to  efface  them  ;  and  this  bi- 
goted ^sassin  resolved,  before  he  came  to  extremities,  to 
try  every  other  expedient  for  alleviating  the  persecutions 
under  which  the  catholics  at  that  time  laboured.     He 
found  means  of  being  introduced  to  the  queen ;  assured 
her  that  many  conspiracies  were  formed  against  her;  and 
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CHAP,    exhorted  her,  as  she  tendered  her  life,  to  give  the  Ro- 
^^^'      manists  some  more  indulgence  in  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 


issi  P^^  •  ®^^'  ^^^^  ^®  should  be  tempted  by  the  opportunity 
to  assassinate  her,  he  always  came  to  court  unprovided 
with  every  offensive  weapon.  He  even  found  meass  to 
be  elected  member  of  parliament,  and  having  made  a  ve- 
hement, harangue  against  the  severe  laws  enacted  diis  last 
session,  was  committed  to  custody  for  his  freedom,  aad 
sequestered  from  the  house*  His  failure  in  these  attempts 
confirmed  him  the  more  in  his  former  resolution ;  and  he 
communicated  his  intentions  to  Nevil,  who  entered  zea^ 
lously  into  the  design,  4nd  was  determined  to  have  a  share 
in  the  merits  of  its  execution.  A  book,  newly  published  by 
Dr.  Allen,  afterwards  created  a  cardinal,  served  farther 
to  efface  all  their  scruples  with  regard  to  the  murder  of 
an  heretical  prince  ;  and  having  agreed  to  shoot  the  qu^ea 
while  she  should  be  taking  the  air  on  horseback,  they  re- 
solved, if  they  could  not  make  their  escape,  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  fulfilling  a  duty  so  agreeable,  as  they  mia- 
gined,  to  the  will  of  God  and  to  true  religion.  But  wMb 
they  were  watching  an  opportunity  for  the  execution  of 
their  purpose,  the  earl  of  Westmoreland  happened  to  die 
in  exile ;  and  as  Nevil  was  next  heir  to  that  family,  he 
began  to  entertain  hopes,  that  by  doing  some  acceptable 
service  to  the  queen,  he  might  recover  the  estate  and- 
honours  which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  rebellion  of  the 
last  earl.  He  betrayed  the  whole  conspiracy  to  the  miiiis*^ 
ters;  and  Parry,  being  thrown  into  prison,  confessed 
the  guilt,  both  to  them  and  to  the  jury  who  tried  him. 
The  letter  from  cardinal  Como,  being  produced  in  court 
put  Parry's  narrative  beyond  all  question;  and  that 
criminal,  having  received  sentence  of  death,^  suffered  the 
punishment  which  the  law  appointed  for  his  treasonable 
conspiracy.^ 

These  bloody  designs  now  appeared  every  where  as 
the  result  of  that  bigoted  spirit  by  which  the  two  reli- 
gions, especially  the  catholic,  were  at  this  time  actuated. 
Somerville^  a  gentleman  of  the  county  of  Warwic,  some- 
what disordered  in  his  understanding,  had  heard  so  much 

p  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  103,  et  scq.  Strvpe,  yol.  iii.  p.  255,  et  seq. 
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6t  the  merit  attending  the  assassination  of  heretics  and    CHAP, 
persecutors,  that  he  came  to  London  with  a  view  of  ^ur-'_.,^V^ 
rtering  the   queen;    but,  having  betrayed  his  design  by      ^^^ 
sbme  extravagances,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  there 
pdfashed  by  a  voluntary  death/     About   the  same  time  The  affairti 
B^ta^tar  Gerard,  a  Burgundian,  undertook  and  executed  countriS^ 
the  same  design  against  the  prince  of  Orange ;  and  that 
great  mawa  perished  at  Delft,  by  the  hands  of  a  desperate 
assassin,  '^ho,  with  a  resolution  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
sacrificed  bis  own  life,  in  order  to  destroy  the  famous  re- 
storer and  protector  of  religious  liberty.     The  Flemings, 
irilio  regarded  that  prince  as  their  father,  were  filled  with 
great  sorrow,  as  well  when  they  considered  the  miser- 
Ale  end  of  so  brave  a  patriot,  Jlfs  their  own  forlorn  con- 
dition from  the  loss  of  so  powerful  and  prudent  a  leader, 
and  {rom  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms.     The 
prinee  of  Parma  had  made  every  year  great   advances 
upon  them,  had  reduced  several  of  the  provinces  to  obe- 
dience, and  had  laid  close  siege  to  Antwerp,  the  richest 
and  most  populous  city  of  the  Netherlands,  whose  subjec- 
tion,  it  was  foreseen,  would  give  a  mortal  blow  to  the 
already  .decKniiig  affairs  6f  the  revolted  provinces.     The 
only  hopes  which  remained  to  them  arose  from  the  pros- 
pect of  foreign  succour.      Being  well  acquainted  with  the 
cautious- land  frugal  maxims  of  Elizabeth,  they  expected 
better  success  in   France ;  and,  in  the  view  oJF  engaging 
Henry  to  embrace  their  defence,  tliey  tendered  him  the 
sovereignty  of  their  provinces.   But  the  present  condition      i5a5. 
of  that  monarchy  obliged  the  king  to  reject  so  advanta- 
geous an  offer.     The  duke  of  Anjou's  death,  which  he 
thought  would  have  tended  tb  restore  public  tranquillity, 
by  delivering  him  from  the  intrigues  of  that  prince,  plun- 
ged him  into  the  deepest  distress;  and  the  kihg  of  Na- 
varre, a  professed  hugonot,  l^eing  next  heir  to  the  crown, 
the  duke  of  Guise  took  thence  occasion  to  revive  the  ca- 
tholic league,  and  to  urge  Henry,  by  the  most  violent  ex- 
pedients,, to  seek  the  exclusion  of  that  brave  and  virtuous 
prince.     Henry  himself,  though  a  zealous  catholic,  yet; 
Ibiecause  he  declined  complying  with  their  precipitate  mea* 
'■'...  •  ' 
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CHAP,  sures.  became  an  object  of  aversion  to  Ae  leagae ;  and 
^_^  as  his  zeal,  in  practising  all  the  superstitious  observances . 
1585.  ^f  ^^^  Romish  church,  was  accompanied  with  a  very 
licentious  conduct  in  private  life ;  the  catholic  faction,  i^ 
contradiction  to  universal  experience,  embraced  then^ 
the  pretext  of  representing  his  devotion  as  mere  deceit 
and  hypocrisy •  Finding  his  authority  to  decline,  he  was 
obliged  to  declare  war  against  the  hugonots,  and  to  put 
arms  into  the  hands  of  the  league,  whom,  both  on  ac- 
count of  their  dangerous  pretensions  at  home,  and  their 
close  alliance  with  Philip,  he  secretly  regarded  as  hit 
more  dangerous  enemies.  Constrained  by  the  same  po- 
licy, he  dreaded  the  danger  of  associating  himself  with  the 
revolted  protestants  in  ^the  Low  Countries,  and  was 
obliged  to  renounce  that  inviting  opportunity  of  reven* 
ging  himself  for  all  the  hostile  intrigues  and  enterprises  of 
Philip. 

The  States,  reduced  to  this  extremity,  sent  over  a 
solemn  embassy  to  London,  and  made  anew  an  offer  to 
the  queen,  of  acknowledging  her  for  their  sovereign,  on 
condition  of  obtaining  her  protection  and  assistance.  -Wi^ 
zabeth's  wisest  counsellors  were  divided  in  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  which  she  should  hold  in  this  crid« 
cal  and  important  emergence*  Some  advised  her  to  re- 
ject the  offer  of  the  States,  and  represented  the  imminent 
dangers,  as  well  as  injustice,  attending  the  acceptance  of 
it.  They  said,  that  the  suppression  of  rebe&ious  subjects 
was  the  common  cause  of  all  sovereigns,  and  any  encou- 
ragement given  to  the  revolt  of  the  Flemings  mig^t  prove 
the  example  of  a  like  pernicious  license  to  the  English : 
That  though  princes  were  bound  by  the  laws  of  tbe  Sti* 
preme  Being  not  to  oppress  their  subjects,  the  people  never 
were  entided  to  forget  all  dutj-to  their  sovereign,  or  trans- 
fer, from  every  fancy  or  disgust,  or  even  from  die  jnstest 
ground  of  complaint,  their  obedience  to  any  otlier  master: 
•  That  the  queen,  in  the  succours  hitherto  ail^rded  the 
Flemings,  had  considered  them  as  labouring  under  op- 
pression, not  as  entitled  to  freedom ;  and  had  intended 
only  to  admonish  Philip  not  to  persevere  in  his  tynuxny^ 
without  any  view  of  ravishing  from  him  these  provinces 
which  he  enjoyed  by  hereditary  right  from  his  ancestors: 
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.Tktt  iiCT  skuation  in  Ireland^  aad  evea  in  Eftgland,  vould  chap: 
Afford  that  powerful  monarch  sufficient  opportunity  of  re*     ?~^ 
taliadng  upon  her;  and  she  must  thenceforth  expect  that,     \^^^ 
instead  of  secretly  fomenting  faction,  he  wpuld  openly 
«npk3y  his  whole  force  in  the  protection  and  defence  o£ 
die  catholics :  That  the  pope  would  undoubtedly  unite  his 
qiiritvml  arms  to  the  temporal  ones  of  Spain :  And  that 
the  queen  would  soon  repent  her  making  so  precarious 
mx  acquisition  in  foreign  countries,  by  exposing  her  own 
dominions  to  the  most  inuninent  danger.' 

Other  counsellors  of  Elizabeth  maintained  a  contrary 
opmicm*     They  asserted,  that  the  queen  had  not,  even 
fnxa  the  beginning  of  her  reign^  but  certainly  had  not  at 
present,  the  choice  whether  she  would  embrace  friendship 
cer  hostility  with  Philip :  That  by  the  whole  tenor  of  that 
parmce's  cpnduct  it  appeased,  that  his  sole  aims  were,  the 
extending  of  his  empire,  and  the  entire  subjection  of  the 
prc^estantSy  under  the  specious  pretence  of  maintaining 
the  catholic  faith :  That  the  provocations  which  she  had 
already  given  him,  joined  to  his  general  scheme  of  policy^ 
wxndd  for  ever  render  him  her  implacable  enemy;  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  siU)dued  his  revoked  subjects,  he  would 
undoubtedly  fall,  with  the  whole  force  of  his  united  em-  ' 
pire,  on  her  defenceless  ^ate:   That  the  only  question 
was,  whether  she  would  maintain  a  war  abroad,  and  sup*^ 
ported  by  allies,  or  wait  till  the  subjection  of  all  the  con- 
federates of  England  should  give  her  enemies  leisure  to 
begin  their  hostilities  in  the  bowels  of  the  kingdom :  That 
the  revolted  provinces,  though  in  a  declining  condition, 
possessed  still  considerable  force ;  and  by  the  assistance 
of  England,  by  the  advantages  of  their  situation,  and  by 
their  inveterate  antipathy  to  Philip,  might  still  be  enabled 
to  maintain  the  contest  against  the  Spanish  monarchy: 
That  their  maritime  power,  united  to  the  queen's,  would 
give  her  entire  security  on  the  side  from  which  alone  she 
could  be  assaulted,  and  would  even  enable  her  to  make         ^ 
inroads  on  Philip's  dominions,  both  in  Europe  and  the 
Indies;  That   a  wsh*  winch  was  necessary  could  never 
^e  utmost;  and  self  defence  was  concerned,  as  well  in 
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GHAP.    {Mreventing  certain  dimgers  at  a  distance,  as  ih  repeSiog; 
•any  immediate  invasion:   And  that,  since  hostili^  with 


i585.  Spsun  was  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  present  in- 
terests and  situations  of  the  two  monarchies*  it  were  better 
to  compt»8ate  that  danger  and  loss  by  the  acquisition  of 
such  important  provinces  to  the  English  empire*^ 
.  .  Amidst  these  opposite  counsels  the  queen,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  consequences  attending  each  extreme,  was  in- 
clined to  steer  a  middle  course;  and  though  such  conduct 
is  seldom  prudent,  she  was  not,  in  this  resolution,  guided 
by  any  prejudice  or  mistaken  affection.  She  waa  deter- 
mined not  to  permit,  without  opposition,  the  total  subjec- 
tion of  the  revolted  provinces,  whose  interests  she  deemed 
so  closely  connected  with  her  own :  But  foreseeing  that 
the  acceptance  of  their  spvereignty  would  oblige  her  to 
employ  her  whole  force  in  their  defence,  would  give  um- 
brage to  her  neighbours,  and  would  expose  her  to  the 
reproach  of  ambition  and  usurpation,  imputations  wluch 
hitherto  she  had  carefully  avoided,  she  immediately  re- 
jected this  offer.  She  concluded  a  league  with  the  States 
on  the  following  conditions :  That  she  should  send  oiier 
an  army  to  their  assistance,  of  fiye  thousand  foot  and  a 
thousand  horse,  and  pay  them  during  the  war;  that  ike 
general,  and  two  others  whom  he  should  appoint,  should 
be  admitted  into  the  council, of  the  States;  that  neither 
party  should  make  peace  without  tb^  consent  of  the  oth^ ; 
that  her  expenses  should  be  .refunded  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war ;  and  that  the  towns  of  Flushing  and  the  BriUe, 
with  the  castle  of  Rammekins,  should,  in  the  mean  tin^e, 
be  consigned  into  her  hands,  by  way  of  security. 

The  queen  knew  that  this  measure  would  immediately 
engage  her  in  open  hostilities  with  Philip ;  yet  was  not 
she  terrified  with  the  view  of  the  present  greatness  of  that 
monarch.  The  continent  of  Spain  was  at  that  time  rich 
and  populous ;  and  the  late  addition  of  Portugal,  besides 
securing  internal  tranquillity,  had  annexed  an  opiJent 
kingdom  to  Philip's  dominions,  had  made  him  master  .of 
many  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  and  of  the  whole 
commerce  of  those  regions,  and  bad  .much  increased  l^is 
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nayai  p^w€r,  in  which  he  iros  befiore  chiefly  Aefident^    CHAP. 
AU  the  prtnceB  of  Italy,  even  the  pope  and  the  court  of     -'^^^* 
Rome,  were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  subjection  under  him, 
mad  seemed  to  possess  their  sovereignty  on  terms  some* 
what  precariotts*    The  Austrian  branch  in  Germany,  w^th 
their  dependent  principalities,  was  closely  connected  with 
him,  and  was  ready  to  supply  him  with  troops  for  every 
ent^prise*     AU  the  treasures  of  the  West  Indies  were 
in  his  possession ;  and  the  present  scarcity  of  the  precious 
metals  in  every  country  of  Europe  rendered  the  influence 
of  his   riches  the   more    forcible   and  extensive.      The 
Netherlands  seemed  on  the  point  of  relapsing  into  servi*^ 
tttde;  and  small  hopes  were  entertained  of  their  with* 
standing  those  ninnerous  and  veteran  armies  which,  under 
the  command  of  the  most  eitperienced  generals,  he  em- 
floyed  against  them.     Even  France,  which  was  wont  to 
counterbalance  the  Austrian  greatness,  had  lost  all  her 
£(»ce  from  intestine  commotions ;  and  as  the  catholics, 
the  ruling  party,  were  closely  connected  with  him,  he 
rather  expected  thence  an  augmentation  than  a  diminu- 
tion of  his  power.'    Upon  the  whole,  such  prepossessions 
were  every  where  entertained  concerning  the  force  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  that  the  king  of  Sweden,  when  he 
heard  that.  Elizabeth  bad  openly  embraced  the  defence  of 
ike  revolted  Flemings,  scrupled  not  to* say,  that  she  had 
now  taken  the  diadem  from  her  head,  and  had  adventured 
it  upon  tl>e  doubtful  chance  of  war.^   Yet  was  this  princess 
rather  cautious  than  enterprising  in  her  natural  temper : 
•She   ever   needed  more  to  be  impelled  by  the  vigour, 
than  restrained  by  the  prudence,  of  her  ministers :    But 
when  she  saw  an  evident  necessity,  she  braved  danger 
with   magnanimous   courage;  and   trusting  to   her  own 
constuamate   wisdom,    and   to    the    affections,    however 
divided,  of  her  people,  she  prepared  herself  to  resist  and 
even  to  assault  ^e  whole  force  of  the  catholic  monarch. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  was  sent  over  to  Holland,  at 
the  head  of  the  English  auxiliary  forces.  He  carried 
with  him  a  splendid  retinue ;  being  accompanied  by  the 
young  earl  of  Essex,   his  son-in-law,  the  lords   Audr 
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i$sa      ^^  a  select  troop  of  fire  hiiticb*ed  gendemeiu     He  was 
received  on  his  arriyal  at  Flushing  by  his  neflkcw  w 
Philip  Sidney,  the  goremor;    and  every  town  thiYMigh 
which  he  passed  expressed  their  joy  by  acclamations  aiid 
triumphal  arches,  as  if  his  presence  and  the  qnden's  pfn>- 
tection  'had  brought  them  die  most  certain  deltvcoaneefc 
The  States,  desirtnis  of  engaging  Elizabeth  still  fardief 
in  their  defence,  and  knowing  the  interest  which  Leicester 
possessed  with  her,  conferred  on  him  the  tide  of  gover* 
nor  and  captain-geoaeral  of  the  United  Provinces,  appointed 
a  guard  to  attend  bim,  and  ti^ated  him  in  some  respemt 
as  their  sovereign*     But  this  step  had  a  contrary  effect 
to  what  they  expected*     The  queen  was  displeased  with 
the  artifice  of  the  States,  and  the  ambition  of  JLeicesten 
She  sevi^rely  reprimanded  both ;  and  it  was  with  tfcime 
difficulty  that,  after  many  humble  submissions,  they  weri 
able  to  appease  her* 
>Hostaities         AsiERiCA  was  regarded  as  the  chief  som^ce  of  Ph^ti^s 
>kh  Spain.  pQ^i^er,  as  well  as  die  most  defenceless  part  of  his  ddnii«> 
nions ;  and  Elizabeth,  finding  that  an  open  breach  wMi 
that  monarch  was  unavoidable,  resolved  not  to  leave  him 
unmolested  in  that  qoarten     The  great  success  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  both  Indies  had  exttoeda 
spirit  of  emulation  in  England  ;  and  as  the  progress  of 
commerce,  still  more  that  of  colonies,  is  slow  and  gfadtral. 
It  was  happy  that  a  war  in  this  critical  period  had  opened 
a  more  flattering  prospect  to  the  avarice  and  aittbhion  df 
the   English,    and  had  ten>pted  them,   by  the  vkw  of 
sudden  and  exorbitant  profit,  to  engage  in  naval  enter*^ 
prises.    A  fleet  of  twenty  Sail  was  equipped  to  attack  die 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  :    Two  thousand  three  htin-» 
dred  volunteers,  besides  seamen,  engaged  on  board  it^ 
sir  Francis  X>ra3ce  was  appointed  admiral ;  Christopher 
1586.     Carlisle  commamler  of  the  land  forces^     They  took  St. 
January,    j^go^  near  Cape  Verde,  by  surprise ;    9nd  found  in  if 
plenty  o€  provisicRMk,  but  no  riches.     They  sailed  to  Hie- 
ptoinla ;  and,  easily  making  themselves  masters  of  S^ 
Domingo  by  assault,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  r!uisom 
iheir  houses  by  a  sum  of  money.     Carthagena  fell  next 


iMO  tiieir  liaiids  aftsr  aenre  nofie  ntsUttocef  twd  i«m    iQBAK 

trented  in.  the  same  manoer*  They  b^ned  St.  Aa^onjr  ^_J^. 
auftd  St..  Helens,  two  towns  on  the  coast  of  Fioridci«  Sflil*  15^. 
ing  along  the  coaet  o£  Virginia,  iJkey  found  t}ie  tm^U 
remains  of  a  colony  which  had  been  planted  there  by  sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  n^btch  bad  gone  extremely  iso  decay* 
This  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  English  to  foxm  suck 
settlements;  and  though  they  ha^e  since  surfiassed  all 
European  nations,  both  in  lihe  siuiation  of  their  colo&ies^ 
and'  in  the  noUe  principles  of  libearty  and  indu8try>,  01^ 
which  they  are  founded  s  they  had  here  been  ao.  unaiAO- 
eoBsful,  that  the  miseraUe  planters  abandoned  their  settle- 
mentBi  and  prevailed  on  Drake  to  carry  them  with  him 
ta  England*  He  returned  with  so  much  riches  as  :en* 
couraged  the  volunteers,  and  vrhh  such  amounts  oi^  tise 
Danish  weakness^  in  those  countries  as  served  ^Mr^mcily 
to  iniame  the  spirits  of  the  nation  to  future  enterprises^ 
The  great  mtxrtaliity  which  the  climate  had  product  ift 
his  fleet  was,  as  is  usual,  but  a  feebl«'  restraint  oa  thie 
widity  ajid  sainguine  hopes  of  young  adventurers,?  It  is 
thought  that  Drake's  fleet  first  introduced  the  use,  of 
^ac<^  into  England.  - 

The  enterprises  of  Leicester  were  much  i^estsncfio^ 
kl  than  those  of  Drake.  This  man  po$s«»8ed  9ieiih«^ 
oo\tt^ge.  nor  capacity  equal  to.  the*  trust  repos^in  himh^ 
^  queen  $  and  as  he  was  the  onl^'  bad  choice  ahe  m^(^ 
to*  any  considerable  employment,  men  naturally  believed 
tl^t  ahe  had  here  been. influenced  by* an  afection  sUU 
more  partial  than  that  of  friencbhip.  He  gained  iat  first 
some  advantage  in  an  action  against  the  Spaniards;  and 
^'^^WF  succours,  into  Grave,  by  which  ]d|«t  place  .  w:s» 
tabled  to  make  a  vigorous  defence:  But  the  cowarcKc^ 
of  the  governor.  Van  Hemert,  rendered  all  these  efforts 
««dess.  He  capitulated  after  a  feeble  reaistancej  and| 
being  tried  for  his  conduct,  suffered  a  capitfd  puniahmenjt 
f«>m  the  sentence  of  a  cottrt-martinU  The  .prince  of 
•Parma  next  madertook  the  siege  of  Veido,  whidi  w^s 
surrendered  to  him  after  some  resistance.  The  fate  of 
N«ys  was  more  dismal;  being  taken  by  assault  while  the 
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CHAP,   gftrrisen  was  treating  of  a  'Capitiilation.    Rhtnberg,  whkh 
^         was  garrisoned  by  twelve   handred  English,  under   the 


i^gg  eommand  of  colonel  Morgan,  was  afterwards  besieged  by 
the  Sp»iiards ;  and  Leicester,  thinking  himself  too  weak 
to  attempt  raising  the  siege,  endeavoured  to  draw  off  die 
prince  of  Parma  by  forming  another  enterprise.  He  first 
attacked  Doesburgh,  and  succeeded :  He  then  sat  <k>wn 
before  Zutphen,  which  the  Spanish  general  thought  so 
important  a  fortress  that  he  hastened  to  its  relief.  He 
made  the  marquis  of  Guesto  advance  with  a  convoy^ 
which  he  intended  to  throw  into  die  place.  They  were 
favoured  by  a  fog ;  but,  falling  by  accident  on  a  body  of 
English  cavalry,  a  furious  action  ensued,  in  which  the 
Spaniards  were  worsted,  and  the  marquis  of  Gonzaga,  an 
itidian  nc^leman  of  great  reputation  and  family,  was  slain* 
The  pursuit  was  stopped  by  the  advance  of  the  prince  of 
Parma  with  the  main  body  of  the  Spanish  army ;  and  the 
English  cavalry,  on  their  return  from  die  field;  found 
their  advantage  more  than  compensated  by  the  loss  of  sir 
Philip  Sidney,  who,  being  mortally  wounded  in  the  action, 
was  carried  off  by  the  soldiers,  and  soon  after  died.  This 
person  is  described  by  the  writers  of  that  age  as  the  most 
perfect  model  of  an  accomplished  gentleman  that  could  be 
'ftmned  even  by  the  wanton  imagination  of  poetry  or 
fiction.  \Uvtuous  conduct,  polite  conversation,  hemic 
valour,  and  elegant  erudition,  all  concurred  to  render  him 
the  ornament  and  delight  of  the  English  court ;  and  sis 
the  credit  which  he  possessed  with  the  queen  and  the  earl 
of  Leicester  was  wholly  employed  in  the  encouragement 
of  genius  and  literature,  his  praises  have^  been  transmitted 
with  advantage  to  posterity.  No  person  was  so  lovt  as 
not  to  become  an  object  of  his  humanity.  After  this  last 
action,  while  he  was  lying  on  the  field  manj^d  widi 
wounds,  a  bottle  of  water  was  brought  him  to  relieve  his 
thirst ;  but,  dbserving  a  soldier  near  him  in  a  like  miserabte 
condition,  he  said,  This  man?s  necessity  is  stiti  greater 
than  nime:  And  resigned  to  him  thfe  bottb  of  water. 
The  king  of  Scots,  struck  with  admiration  of  Sidney's 
virtue,  celebrated  his  memory  in  a  copy  of  Latin  verses, 
''which  he  composed  on  the  death  of  that;  young  hero. 


ttfiMpm  Iff 

^f  all  e3q?ejrie]|c^,  wfjfe  sft««igly  possessed  p(  military  ^~L^ 
gpnius  {  apid  the  JMclv^tages  g^aed.  by  tk^  prince  «f  P^#  ^|S% 
91a  Y^ere  not  attributed  ^  tl^e  s^p^riqr  l)ravery  iiiid  dis- 
JJ»linp  i^f  the  Sp^ard§,  h^t  sq^ly  tg  ibe  w^t  of  mjli*. 
j^ry  »b)litip&  in  Lei{;efter^  The  Sl^Us  if  eye  i^i^ch  di§cou* 
t^ja^4  with  hii^  QpLsmagemei^t  of  the  war  |  still  more  with 
bis  ^bitr^ry  and  mp^riog^  conduict|  a^4  ?t  the  end  qf 
tJ^  cmmfailfpi.  they  fijppUfjd  to  ^wi  £or  s^  re4re9s  of  aU  their 
gr^evwcf^T  Bi^t  Z^e^^ster)  withfjut  givipg  tb^m  mf 
SJ^tisfactiopY  dep4rte4  AOQn  aftei*  for  England. "^ 

T?^  qif^en,  wh^e  she  proyoke4  so  powerful  an  lene^ 
I9|r  ^  t}^  iUng  of  Spaii^,  was  j^t  forg^ul  to  seciupe  her*' 
If  If  01^  the  side  of  Scotland;  ^d  she  ^ndeavpiired  both 
to  pultivate  thit  friend^p  .^d  ^Uance  of  her  kiiisma^ 
JameSf  and  tQ  i^empve  ^IL  grounds  of  qu^i^el- between 
tj^m*  An  .attempt  which  sb^  h^  made  soipe  time  befiof^ 
|ir^  ^0t  w^U  ^^p^^iited  to  ffiln  the  ci^ifidence  of  thsm; 
pirin(ce.  She  h^d  d^^satch.^  ^otton  as  her  ambassador 
19  Scotjai^;  but  thoijig^  she  gave  him  private  instruc* 
^1^  wi^  r^g^rd  tp  her  ^fiair^  she  ipformed  J^Mfoes  that 
l^bfl^  fijie  h^  ai^y  po}itic»l  buslQess  to  discus^  with  km^ 
^e  would  employ  anpther  minister  1  that  thip  9»fip  w^ 
^Qt  ^tte4  ^^^  serious  negotiations ;  ^d  that  h^r  chief  pur- 
if^  in  p^n4mg  hi^  wa^  to  eirt?rt»ii|  Ae  ki^g  wi^h  witty 
a^d  f^etioiis  c.9nversfU;i<Mi,  an4  >tQ  P^^ke  without  r^s^erve 
9f  hi^  pleasures  and  amuip^meiit^f  Wo^tpu  was  master 
of  profound  dissimulation,  and  kuewhow  to  coyer,  under  ^ 
Ibe jppef|-%n^  of  a  c^eje^  gaie^,  the  deepjast  d^fiP^  aad  *  "^ 
vfigsif  d^g^roMS  artifices.  When  b|4t  a  yomh  of  twenty, 
he  bad  been  employed  by  his  uncle,  Dr*  Wotton,  amb^r 
sj|dor  ip  Jfrance  during  the  ;re^gn  of  W^^i  tf>  ensnare  die 
i^flQi^t^le,.  Mp&tmprenci ; .  ^  had  pQt  hi$  purpose  jbe^ 
fr^slr^ated  by  pv^^  ^ci4e9t,  hi^  cwn^ng  h^d  prevailed 
0^^  aj^l  tb^  caution  and  exp^ri^nce  of  that  4ged  minister. 
It  is  no  wQpder  that,  after  years  hM  io^Pfoved  him  i^  all 
the  s^ts  of  deceit,  he.^6hQu)d  g^ip  sm  ^pendant  over  a 
you^  prince  of  Sf^  ope^  and  \mg^i^^^^.SL  teoiper  as  Jamies ; 
ejspecially  when  the  qt^een's  r^cojnmeudation  prepared  the 
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CHAP.'  way  for  hh  reception.  He  was  admitted  into  all  tbe  plea* 
^^'  aures  of  the  king;  made  himself  master  of  his  secrets; 
H8S.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  much  the  more  authority  with  him  in  politi«> 
cal  transactions,  as  he  did  not  seem  to  pay  the  least 
attention  to  these  matters.  The  Scottish  ministers,  who 
observed  the  growing  interest  of  this  man,  endeavoured 
to  acquire  his  friendship ;  and  scrupled  not  to  sacrifice  to 
his  intrigues  the  most  essential  interests' of  their  masEtera. 
Elizabeth's  usual  jealousies  widi  regard  to  her  hears  be- 
gan now  to  be  levelled  against  James  ;  and  as  that  prince 
had  attained  the  years  proper  for  marriage,  she  was  19- 
prehensive  lest,  by  being  strengthened  with  children  and 
alliances,  he  should  acquire  the  greater  interest  and  an* 
thority  with  her  English  subjects*  She  directed  Wottonr 
to  form  a  secret  concert  with  some  Scottish  noblemea, 
and  to  procure  their  promise  that  James,  during  three 
years,  should  not  on  any  accomit  be  permitted  to  marry. 
In  consequence  of  this  view,  they  endeavoured  to  embroil 
him  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  had  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Scotland  on  pretence  of  demanding  restitution  of 
the  Orkneys,  but  really  with  a  view  of  opening  a  propo^ 
sal  bf  marriage  between  James  and  his  daughter.  Watbon 
is  said  to  have  employed  his  intrigues  to  purposes  still  more 
dangerous.  He  formed,  it  is  pretended,  a  conspiracy  with 
some  malcontents,  to  seize  the  person  of  the  king,  and 
to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  Elizabeth,  who  would 
probably  have  denied  all  concurrence  in  the  design,  but 
would  have  been  sure  to  retain  him  in  perpetual  thraldom 
if  not  captivity*  The  conspiracy  was  detected^  and  Wot- 
ton  fled  hastily  from  Scotland,  without  taking  leave  of  the 
king.^ 

James's  situation  obliged  him  to  dissemble  his  resent- 
ment of  this  traitorous  attempt,  and  his  natural  temper 
mclined  him  soon  to  forgive  and  forget  it.      Tlie  queen 
I  found  no  difficulty  in  renewing  the  negotiations  tor  a  stirict. 

alliance  between  Scotland  and  England ;  stnd,  the  more 
effectually  to  gain  the  prince's  friendship^  she* granted  him 
a  pension  equivalent  to  his^claim'on  the  inheritance  of  his 
grandmother,  the  countess  of  Lenox,  lately  deceased.'  A 
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league,  was  torttked  between.  £lizabetii.  and  James,  for  tJIxR  chap. 
.mutual  defence  of  their  dominions,  and  of  their  religion,  ^jJp^^ 
now  menaced  by  the  open  con^ination  of  all  the  cathoHc      ^5^, 
powers  of  Europe*     It  was  stipulated,  that  if  Elia^eth 
were  invaded,  James  should  aid  her  with  a  body  of  two 
thousand  horse  and  £ve  thousand  foot ;  that  Elizabeth,  in 
a  like  case,  should  send  to  his  assistance  th]:ee  thousand 
liorse   and  six  thousand  foot;  that  the  charge   oS  thesp 
armies  should  be  defrayed  by  the  prince  who  demanded 
assistance;  that  if  the  invasion   should   be   made  upon 
England,  within  sixty  miles  of  the  frontiers  of  Scotland, 
this  latt<pr  kingdom  should  march  its  whole  force  to  the 
assistance  of   the  former;    and  that  the  present  league 
should  supersede  all  former  alliances  of  either  state  with 
jUiy  foreign  kingdom,  so  far  as  religion  was  concerned*^ 

By  this  league  James  secured  himself  against  all  at- 
tempts from  abroad,  opened  a  way  for  acquiring  the  confi- 
dence and  ajfections  of  the  English,  and  might  entertain 
some  prospect  of  domestic  tranquillity,  which,  while  he 
lived  on  bad  terms  with  Elizabeth,  he  could  never  expect 
long  to  enjoy.  Besides  the  turbulent  disposition  and 
inveterate  feuds  of  the  nobility,  ancient  maladies  of  the 
Scottish  government,  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  had  intro^ 
duced  a  new  disorder ;  so  much  the  more  dangerous  as 
religion,  when  corrupted  by  false  opinion,  is  not  restrained 
by  any  rules  of  morality,  and  is  even  scarcely  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  its  operations  by  any  principles  of  ordinary 
conduct  and  policy.  The  insolence  of  the  preachers,  who 
triumphed  in  their  dominion  over  the  populace,  had  at 
this  time  reached  an  extreme  height;  and  they  carried 
their  arrogance  so  far,  not  only  against  the  king,  but 
ag^nst  the  whole  civil  power,  that  they  excommunicated 
.the  archbishop  of  St,  Andre w^s,  because  he  had  been  ac- 
tive in  parliament  for  promoting  a  law  which  restrained 
their  seditious  sermons  :^  Nor  could  that  prelate  save 
himself  by  any  expedient  from  this  terrible  sentence,  but 
i^y  renouncing  all  pretensions  to  ecclesiastical  authority* 
One  Gibson  said  in  the  pulpit,  that  captain  James  Stuart 
(meaning  the  late  earl  of  Arran)  and  his  wife  Jezebel  had 
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CHAl^.  been  deemed  thfc  chief  persecwtorft  of  the  chuirll ;  but  it 

^"'  tlras  now  deen  that  the  king  himself  Was  the  great  offender : 


1^15  And  f6r  this  criAie  the  p^eith^  dei&ouhted  agsdnst  faiRi 
^e  curse  lirhicb  fell  on  Jirobdafit,  diat  fae  ^t>old  die 
childless,  and  be  the  last  of  his  race.^ 

The  secretary  Thirl^tone-,  pferceiVitig  the  king  sd  ihuth 
iholested  with  ecciesiastital  affiii^,  and  With  the  refraictory 
disposition  of  the  clergy,  adtrised  faiin  to  teare  them  to 
their  own  fcoilirses :  For  thdt  in  a  ifehort  time  they  would 
become  90  intolerable,  that  the  pe^le  wotrid  rise  against 
theiti,  and  drive  them  6ut  6f  th^  coiintry.  "  True,*'  fe=- 
^*  pUfed  the  king :  If  I  purposed  to  undo  the  church  and 
**  religion,  your  counsel  were  good :  But  my  intention  is 
f*  to  maintain  bbth :  Therefore  camitJt  I  suffer  the  clergj' 
**  to  follow  sUch  a  conduct  as  will  ih  the  end  btin^  reli*- 
^*  pon  into  contempt  and  derision."^ 
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^tfnis  to  tht  cohsptrdcy^^The  conspirators  seized  and 
&ai^ekt&d^^Re^oitlHofi  to  irtf  the  yneen  of  Stots'^Tftt 
tommissiofiefs  prevail  on  her  to  submit  to  the  ttitzl^ 
The  trials-sentence  ngmnst  Maty^^tntei-position  of 
Mng'  yamt^-^ReasoAs  for  the  execution  of  Mtiry*^Tht 
teseecfation^^^-*^M&ry'*s  churdctet'^^^The  quetn^s  affected 
•  so'rr'oW'^Drak'e  destroys  the  Spanish  fleet  tit  Cadiz**^ 
Philip  projects  the  invasion  of  Engiand^^^The  invintt*- ' 
hk  Arinada^-^Prepdrations  in  England-^^The  Armadh 
mtrf-ites  in  the  channel*--*-D€feated^***A  parliament-'-^Ex'- 
pedilion  agdinst  Portugal--'^ Affairs  in  Scotland* 

THE  dahgers  whkh  att)de  froth  the  tharacter,    chap. 
principles,  and  pretensions  of  the  queeh  of  Scots,  had  y^p^^w 
vety  e^rly  engaged  Elizabeth  to  consult  in  het*  tteatment     1588. 
i>f  that  unfortunate  princess,  the  dictates  of  jealousy  and 
J)olitics,  rather  Kiiah  of  friendship  or  generosity :    Resent*- 
ttteht  of  this  usagfe   had  pushed   Mary  ittto  enterprises 
^hich  had  hearty  threatened  the  repose  and\uthority  oF 
Elizabeth  t    The  rigour  and  testrailit,  thence  redoubled 
Vijjon  the   capftive   queen,^  still  impelled  her  to  attempt 
gt^at^r  extremitie/s ;  and  while  htt  impatience  of  confine- 
)tient,  hei-'fevenge^'^  and  her  high  spirit  concurred  with 
*^ligious  zeal,  and  the  suggestions  of  desperate  bigots, 
she  was  at  last  engaged  in   designs  which  afforded  het 
fetiemieis,  who  watched  the  opportunity,  a  pf eteftce  or  rea- 
Ubh  for  efifecting  her  final  ruin. 

The  English  isreminary  at  Rheima  had  wrought  them*  Zeal  of  tli« 
Sfelvfes  up  to  a  high  pitth  of  rage  and  animosity  against  ®**^**''- 
^h«  quetn.     The  recent  persecutions  from  whith  they 
h^A  escaped ;  the  new  rigours  which  they  knew  awaited 
^Httti  in  the  i:x)uWe  of  their  itaissionB )  the  liberty  which  at, 
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CHAP,    present  tliey  enjoyed  of  declaiming  against  that  prineeiss; 

^^^'  and  the  contagion  of  that  religibus  fury  which  every 
where  surronnded  them  in  France :  All  these  causes  had 
ohliterated  with  them  every  maxim  of  common  sense,  and 
every  principle  of  morals  or  humanity.  Intoxicated  wWi 
admiration  of  the  dfvine  power  and  infallibility  of  the  pope, 
they  revered  his  bull,  by  which  he  excommunicated  and 
deposed  the  queen ;  and  some  of  them  had  gon6  to  that 
height  of  extravagance  as  to  assert,  that  that  performance 
had  been  immediately  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hie 
assassination  of  heretical  sovereigns,  and  of  that  princess 
in  particular,  was  represented  as  the  most  meritorious  of 
all  enterprises ;  and  they  taught  that  whoever  perished  in 
Buch  pious  attempts  enjoyed  without  dispute  the  glorious 
and  neverfading  crown  of  martyrdom.  By  such  doctrines 
they  instigated  John  Savage,  a  man  of  desperate  courage, 
who  had  served  some  years  in  the  Low  Countries  under 
the  prii^ce  of  Parma,  to  attempt  the  lif6  of  Elizabeth ;  and 
this  assassin,  having  made  a  vow  to  persevere  in  his  de- 
sign, was  sent  over  to  England  and  recommended  to  the 
confidence,  of  the  more  zealous  catholics. 

About  the  same  time,  John  Ballard,  a  priest  of  that 
seminary,  had  returned  to  Paris  from  his  mission  in'  Eng- 
land and  Scotland;  and  as  he  had  obser\^ed  a  spirit  of 
mutiny  and  rebellion  to  be  very  prevalent  among  the  catholic 
devotees  in  these  counltries,  he  had  founded  on  that  dis- 
position the  project  of  dethroning  Elizabeth,  and  of  re- 
storing, by  force  of  arms,  the  exercise  of,  the  ancient  re- 
ligion.' The  situation  of  affairs  abroad  seemed  favourable 
to  this  enterprise  \  The  pope,  •  the  Spaniard,  the  duke  of 
Guise,  concurring  in  interests,  had  formed  a  resolution 
to  make  some  attempt  against  England  :  And.  MendcKca, 
the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  strongly  encouraged 
Ballard  to  hope  for  succours  from  these  princes.  Charies 
Paget  alone,  a  zealous  catholic,  and  a  devoted  partislin  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  pru- 
dence, vigour,  and  general  popularity  of  Elizabeth,  alwajrs 
maintained  that  so  long  as  that  princess  was  allowed  to 
,  jSve^  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  any  success  from  anent^r- 

( 
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prise  upon   England.     Ballard,  persuaded  of  tliis  truth)    CHAP.' 
saw  more  clearly  the  necessity  of  executing  the  design  v^^-v-^^^ 
formed  at  Rhetms :  He  came  over  to  England  in  the  dis- .    ^^^ 
guise  of  a  soldier,  and  assumed  the  name  of  captiun  For-  - 
tescue :   And  he  bent  his  endeavours  to  effect  at  once 
the  project  of  an  assassination,  an  insurrection,  and  an 
invasion.^ 


The  first  person  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  was  Babiag- 

—      -  -_--.-  -_.        ton's  cor 

spiracj. 


Anthony  Babington,  of  Dethic,  in  the  county  of  Derby*  **^'*'®^" 


This  young  gentleman  was  of  a  good  family,  possessed  a 
plentiful  fortune,  had  discovered  an  excellent  capacity^ 
and  was  accomplished  in  literature  beyond  most  of  hij$ 
years  or  station*  Being  zealously  devoted  to  the  catholic 
communion,  he  had  secretly  made  a  journey  to  Paris 
some  time  before ;  and  had  fallen  into  intimacy  with  Tho- 
mas Morgan,  a  bigoted  fugitive  from  England,  and  with 
the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  Mary's  ambassador  at  the  courts 
of  France.  By  continually  extolling  the  amiable  accom- 
plishments and  heroical  virtues  of  that  princess,  they  im* 
pelled  the  sanguine  an^  unguarded  mind  of  young  Bab« 
ington  to  make  some  attempt  for  her  service ;  and  they 
employed  every  principle  of  ambition,  gallantry,  and  reli- 
gious zeal,  to  give  him  a  contempt  of  those  dangers  which 
attended  any  enterprise  against  the  vigilant  government 
of  Elizabeth.  Finding  him  well  disposed  for  their 
purpose,  they  sent  him  back  to  England,  and  secretly, 
unknown  to  himself  recommended  him  to  the  queen  of 
Scots,  as  a  person  worth  engaging  in  her  service.  She 
wrote  him  a  letter  full  of  friendship  and  confidence ;  and 
Babington,  ardent  in  his  temper,  and  zealous  in  his  prin- 
ciples, thought  that  these  advances  now  bound  him  in  hon- 
our to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  service  of  that  unfor- 
tunate princess*  During  some  time,  he  had  found  means 
of  conveying  to  her  all  her  foreign  correspondence ;  but 
after  she  was  put  under  the  custody  of  sir  Amias  Paulet, 
and  reduced  to  a  more  rigorous  confinement,  he  expe- 
rienced so  much  difficulty  and  danger  in  renderinjg  her  this 
service,  that  he  had  desisted  from  every  attempt  of  that 
nature. 
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GHA?.         Ws«lf  B^lUrd  I^iBlfi  10  o]Mn  hit  iote&tioa^  to  Bi^r 
^^*     ing^QP,  be  found  bis  zeal  f  uapeuded,  not  extinguished : 


is$d.  ^^  former  ardour  revived,  oi^  the  mentioa  of  any  eo(er- 
,pri9e  which  seemed  to  prpm^^e  success  'm  the  cau&e  of 
pi^ry  and  of  the  catholic  religion.  He  h|td  entertained 
sentiments  conformable  to  those  of  Paget*  and  represent- 
ed the  folly  of  all  attempts  which,  during  the  lifetime  gf 
Sli^abeth,  could  be  formed  agsdnst  the  e;^tablished  reli- 
gion and  government  of  England*  Ballard*  encouraged 
by  this  hint,  proceeded  to  discover  to  him  the  design  un- 
dertaken by  Savage;'  and  was  well  pleased  to  observe 
that,  instead  of  beipg  shocked  with  the  project,  B^bing^ 
ton  only  thought  it  not  secure  enough,  when  intrusted  to 
OAC  single  hand,  and  proposed  to  join  five  others  with 
Savage  in  this  desperate  enterprise. 

Jn  prosecution  gf  these  views,  Babington  employed 
himself  in  increasing  the  number  of  bis  associate^ ;  and 
be  secretly  drew  into  the  conspiracy  many  catholic  gentler- 
men  discontented  with  the  present  government.  Barnwelt 
gf  a  noble  family  in  Ireland,  Chamoc,  a  gentleman  of 
Lancashire,  and  Abington,  whose  father  had  been  cof- 
ferer to  the  household,  readily  undertook  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  queen.  Charles  TUney,  the  heir  of  an  ancient 
family,  and  Tichboume  of  Southampton,  when  the  design 
was  proposed  to  them,  expressed  some  scruples  which 
were  removed  by  the  arguments  of  Babington  and  BaL<- 
lard*  Savage  alone  refused,  during  some  time,  to  share 
the  glory  pf  the  enterprise  with  any  others  ;^  he  cbal.- 
lenged  the  whol^  to  himself;  and  it  waa  with  some  diffi- 
culty he  wa^  induced  to  depart  from  this  preposterous 

ambition* 

The  deliverance  of  the  fueen  of  Scots  a)^  the  very 
same  instant  when  Elizabeth  should  be  assassinated,  was 
requisite  for  effecting  the  purpose  of  the  con^lratorsi 
and  Babington  undertook,  with  a  party  of  a  hundred 
horse,  to  attack  her  guards  while  abe  should  be  t^kiog 
the  air  on  horseback.  In  this  enterprise  be  engaged  £d«- 
"Ward  Windsor,  brother  to  the  lord  ^f  that  name,  Tho* 
mas  Salisbury,  Robert  Gage,  John  Travers,  John 
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ftiid  Heniy  Donne  ;  most  of  them  men  of  famity  and  in-  CfU^. 
terest.  The  conspirators  muck  wanted,  but  could  not  ^  ^^^ 
find*  any  nobleman  of  note  whom  they  might  place  at  the 
hea4  of  the  enterprise ;  but  they  trusted  that  die  great 
events  of  the  queen's  death  and  Mary's  deliverance,  would 
rouse  all  the  zealous  catholics  to  arms ;  and  that  foreign 
forces  taking  advantage  of  the  general  confusion,  would 
easily  fix  the  queen  of  Scots  on  the  throne,  and  reestab- 
lish the  ancient  religion* 

These  desperate  projects  had  not  escaped  the  vigi- 
lance of  Elizabeth's  council,  particulariy  of  Walsingham, 
secretary  of  state.  That  artful  minister  had  engaged 
Maud,  a  catholic  priost,  whom  he  retained  in  pay,  to 
attend  Ballard  in  his  journey  to  Fiance,  and  had  thereby 
got  a  hint  ^  of  the  designs  entertained  by  the  fugitives. 
Polly,  another  of  his  spies,  had  found  mesins  to  insinuate 
himself  among  the  conspireitors  in  England ;  and  though 
not  entirely  trusted,  had  obtained  some  insight  into  their 
dangerous  secrets*  But  the  bottom  of  the  conspiracy 
was  never  fully  known  till  Gifford,  a  seminary  priest, 
came  over,  and  made  a  tender  of  his  services  to  Walsing* 
ham.  By  his  means  the  discovery  became  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  involved  the  fate  of  Mary,  as  well  as  of 
those  zealous  partisans  of  that  princess* 

Babingtok  and  his  associates,  having  laid  such  a 
plan  as  they  thought  promised  infallible  success,  were 
impatient  to  communicate  the  design  to  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and  to  obtain  her  approbation  and  concurrence.  For  this 
service  they  employed  GiiFord,  who  immediately  applied 
to  Wakingham,  that  the  interest  of  that  minister  might 
forward  his  secret  correspondence  with  Mary.  Walsing* 
bam  proposed  the  matter  to  Paulet,  and  desired  him  to 
connive  at  Gift>rd's  corrupting  one  of  his  servants :  But 
Paulet,  averse  to  the  introducing  of  such  a  pernicious 
precedent  in  his  family,  desired  that  they  would  rather 
think  of  some  other  expedient.  GiiFord  foimd  a  brewer^ 
who  supplied  the  family  with  ale ;  and  bribed  him  to  con- 
vey letters  to  the  captive  queen.  The  letters,  by  Paulet's 
Qoittrivance,  were,  thrust  through  a  chink  in  the  wall;  and 
answers  were  returned  by  the  same  conveyance. 
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cii  VP.  Ballard  and  Babington  were  at  first  diffident  of 

^^"'      Gifford's  fidelity;  and,  to  make  trial  of  him,  they  gave 

1586.      ^^^  ^^y  ^^^^^  papers  made  up  like  letters :    But  finding 

by  the  answers  that  these  had  been  faithfully  delivered, 

they  laid  aside  aU  farther  scruple,  and  conveyed  by  his 

hands  the   most  criminal  and  dangerous  parts  of  their 

conspiracy.     Babington  informed  Mary  of  the  design  laid 

for  a  foreign   invasion,  the   plan  of  an  insurrection  at 

home,  the  scheme  for  her  deliverance,  and  the  conspiracy 

for  assassinating  the  usurper,  by  six  noble  gentlemen,  as 

he  termed  them,  all  of  them  his  private  friends ;  who, 

from  the  zeal  which  they  bore  the  catholic  cause,  and  her 

majesty's  service,  would  undertake,  the  tragical  execution. 

MuTts-    i^ary  replied,  that  she  approved  highly  of  the  design; 

eonspi-       that  the  gentlemen  might  expect  all  the  rewards  which  it 

^^^  should  ever  be  in  her  power  to  confer ;    and  that  th^ 

death  of  Elizabeth  was  a  necesHuy  circumstante,  before 

any  attempts  were  made,  either  for  her  own  deliverance 

or  an  insurrection.*     These  letters,  with  others  to  Men- 

doza,  Charles  Paget,  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  sir 

Francis  Inglefield,  were  carried  by  GifFord  to  secretary 

Walsingham ;  were  deciphered  by  the  art  of  Philips,  his 

clerk,  and  copies  taken  of  them.     Walsingham  employed 

another  artifice  in  order  to  obtain  full  insight  into  the 

plot :  He  subjoined  to  a  letter  of  Mary's  a  postscript  in  the 

same  cipher,  in  which  he  made  her  desire  Babington  to 

inform  her  of  the  names  of  the  conspirators.     The  indis* 

cretion  of   Babington  furnished   Walsingham   with  still 

another  means  of  detection  as  well  as  of  defence.     That 

gentleman  had  caused  a  picture  to  be  drawn,  where  he 

himself  was  represented  standing  amidst  the  six  assassins ; 

and  a  motto  was  subjoined,  expressing  that  their  common 

perils  were  the  band  of  their  confederacy.     A  copy  o£ 

this  picture  was   brought  to  Elizabeth,  that  she  mig^t 

know    the    assassins,   and    guard    herself    against   their 

approach  to  her  person. 

Meanwhile,  Babington,  anxious  to  ensure  ax a 

the  foreign  succours,  resolved  to  despatch  Ballard  ir  3 
France ;  and  he  procured  for  him,  under  a  feigned  nan  i, 
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alicense  to  travel.     In^ordtr  to  remove  from  himself  all    CHAP, 
.suspicion,    he   applied  to  Walsingham,   pretended    great  ^^^^,^.i. 
zeal  for  the  queen's  service,  offered  to  go  abroad,  and      153^^ 
professed  his  intentions  of  employing  the  confidence  which 
he  had  gained  among  the  catholics  to  the  detection  and 
disappointment  of  their  conspiracies.     Walsingham  com* 
mended   his    loyal    purposes;    and,   promising   his   own 
counsel  and  assistance  in  the  execution  of  them,  still  fed 
him  with  hopes,  and  maintained  a  close  correspondence    . 
with  him.     A  warrant,  meanwhile,  was  issued  for  seizing 
Ballard;  and  this  incident,  joined  to  the  consciousness 
of  guilt,  begat  in  all  the  conspirators  the  utmost  anxiety 
and  concern.    Some  advised  that  they  should  immediately 
make  their  escape :     Others  proposed  that  Savage   and 
Chamoc    should   without    delay   execute    their   purpose 
against  Elizabeth ;  and  Babingtoa,  in  prosecution  of  this 
scheme,  furnished  Savage  with  money,  that  he  might  buy 
good  clothes,  and  thereby  have  more  easy  access  to  the 
queen's  person.     Next  day  they  began  to  apprehend  that 
they  had  taken  the  alarm  too  hastily;    and,    Babington 
having   renewed  his   correspondence   with   Walsingham, 
was  persuaded  by  that  subtle  minister,  that  the  seizure 
of  Ballard  had  proceeded  entirely  from  the  usual  diligence 
of  informers  in  the   detection   of  popish   and  seminary 
priests.     He  even  consented  to  take  lodgings  secretly  in 
Walsingham's  house,  that  they  might  have  more  frequent 
conferences  together,  before  his  intended  departure   for 
France :   But  obser\Mng  that  he  was  watched  and  guarded, 
he  made  his  escape,  and  gave  the  alarm  to  the  other  con- 
spirators.    They  all  took  to  flight,   covered  themselves 
with  several  disguises,   and  lay  concealed  in  woods  or 
bams ;  but  were  soon  discovered,  and  thrown  into  prison. 
In  their  examinations  they  contradicted  each  othet;  andThecon- 
the  leaders  were  obliged  to  make  a  full  confession  of  the  seized  and 
truth.      Fourteen   were    condemned    and    executed :    Of  «««*!<«*• 
whom  seven  acknowledged  the  crime  on  their  trial ;  the  Septemr 
rest  were  convicted  by  evidence. 

The  lesser  conspirators  being  despatched,  measured 
were  taken  for  the  trial  and  conviction  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  on  whose  account  and  with  whose  concurrence 
these  attempts  had  been  made  against  the  life  of  the 
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CHAP.    qUeeti|  and  the  tranqutHity  of  the  kingdom.     Some   of 
J^i^!"      Elizabeth's  counsellors  urere  averse  to  this  procedure; 
1586.     ^^^  thought  that  the  close  confinement  of  a  woman  who 
was  become  very  sickly,  and  who  would  probaUy  put  a 
speedy  period  to  their  anxiety  by  her  natural  death,  mi^t 
give  sufficient  security  to  the  government,  without  attempt- 
ing a  measure  of  which  there  scarcely  remains  any  exam- 
ple in  history*     Leicester  advised  that  Mary  should  be 
secretly  despatched  by  poison,  and  he  sent  a  divine  to 
convince  Walsingham  of  the  lawfulness  of  that  action: 
But  Walsingham  declared  his  abhorrence  of  it ;  and  still 
insisted,  in  conjunction  with  the  majority  of  the  coimael- 
lors,  for  the  open  trial  of  the  qiieen  of  Scots.    The  situa- 
tion of  England,  and  of  die  English  ministers,  had,  indeed^ 
been  hitherto  not  a  little  dangerous.   *  No  successor  to 
the  crown  was  declared ;  but  the  heir  of  faiood,  to  whom 
the   people   in   general,  were  likely  to  adhere,  was,  by 
education,  an  enemy  to  the  national  religion  ;  was,  frcwn 
muUipIted  provocations,  an  enemy  to  the  ministers^  and 
principal  nobility;  and  their  personal  safety,  as  well  as 
the  safety  c^  the  public,  seemed  to  depend  alone  on  the 
queen's  life,  who  was  now  somewhat  advanced  in  years. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Elizabeth's  counsellors,  know- 
ing themselves  to  be  so  obnoxious  to  the  queen  of  Scots, 
endeavoured  to  push  every  measure  to  extremities  against 
her,  and  were  even  more  anxious  than  the  queen  herself, 
to  prevent  her  from  ever  mounting  the  thVone  of  England. 
Though  all  England  was  acquainted  with  the  detec- 
tion of  Babington's  conspiracy,  every  avenue  to  the  queen 
of  Scots  had  been  so  strictly  guarded,  that  she  remained 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  matter ;  and  it  was  a  great  sur* 
prise  to  her,  when  sir  Thomas  Gorges,   bj'-  £Ii:tLabeth's 
orders,  informed  her,  that  all  her  accomplices  were  disco- 
vered and  arrested.     He  chose  the  time  for  giving  her 
this  intelligence  when  she  was  mounted  on  horseback  to 
go  a  hunting;  and  she  was  not  permitted  to  return  i 
her  former  place  of  abode,  but  was  conducted  from  r 
gendeman's   house   to  another,    till   she   was  lodged 
Fotheringuy  cs^tlc  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  whi 
it  wa4  determined  to  make  the  last  stage  of  %  her  trial  a 
sufferi^s*     Her  two  secretaries,  Nau,  a  Frenchman,  r 
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Curie,  a  Scot,  were  ittimedi^ely  arrested :  AU  her  papers    chap. 
were  seized,  and  sent  up  to  the  council :    Above  sixty 


different  keys  to  ciphers  were  discorered:  There  were  i^^ 
also  found  many  letters  from  persons  beyond  sea,  and 
several  too  from  English  noblemen,  containing  expressions 
of  respect  and  attachment.  The  queen  took  no  notice  of 
this  latter  discover}^ ;  but  the  persons  themselves,  knowing 
their  correspondence  to  be  detected,  thou^C  that  they 
had  BO  other  means  of  making  atonement  for  their  impru* 
dence,  than  by  declaring  themselves  thenceforth  the  most 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  queen  of  Scots.™ 

It  was  resolved  to  try  Mary,  not  by  the  common  Retoiution 
statute  of  treasons,  but  by  the  act  which  had  passed  the  1^^  f/ 
former  year  with  a  view  to  this  very  event  $  and  the  Scou. 
queen,  in  terms  of  that  act,  appointed  a  commission,  con- 
sisting of  forty  noblemen  and  privy  counsellors,  and  em* 
powered  them  to  examine  and  pass  sentence  on  Mary, 
whom  she  denominated  the  late  queen  of  Scots,  and  heir 
to  James  V.  of  Scotland.  The  commissioners  came  to 
Fotheringay  castle,  and  sent-to  her  sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
sir  Amias  Paulet,  and  Edward  Barker,  who  delivered 
her  a  letter  from  Elizabeth,  informing  her  of  the  com*- 
mission,  and  of  the  approaching  triaL  Mary  received 
the  intelligence  without  emotion  or  astonishment.  She 
said,  however,  that  it  seemed  strange  to  her,  that  the 
queen  should  command  her,  as  a  subject,  to  submit  to  a 
trial  and  examination  before  subjects :  That  she  was 
an  absolute  independent  princess,  and  would  yield  to 
nothing  which  might  derogate  either  from  her  royal  ma- 
jesty, from  the  state  of  sovereign  princes,  or  from  the 
dignity  and  rank  of  her  son :  That,  however  oppressed 
by  misfortunes,  she  was  not  yet  so  much  broken  in  spirit 
as  her  enemies  flattered  themselves ;  nor  would  she,  on 
any  account,  be  accessary  to  her  own  degradation  and 
dishonour:  That  she  was  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  England ;  was  utterly  destitute  of  counsel ;  and  could 
not  conceive  who  were  entitled  to  be  called  her  peers,  or 
could  legally  sit  as  judges  on  her  trial :  That  though  she 
had  lived  in  England  for  many  years,  she  had  lived  in 
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CHAP,    captivity ;  and  not  having  received  the  protection  of  the 
XLu.     laws,  she  could  not,  merely  by  her  involuntary  residence 


f^^  in  the  country',  be  supposed  to  have  subjected  herself  to 
their  jurisdiction :  That  notwithstanding  die  superiority 
of  her  rank,  she  was  willing  to  give  an  account  of  her 
conduct  before  an  English  parliament;  but  could  not 
view  these  commissioners  in  any  other  light  than  as  men 
appointed  to  justify,  by  some  colour  of  legal  proceeding, 
her  condemnation  and  execution :  And  that  she  warned 
them  to  look  to  their  conscience  and  their  character  in 
trying  an  innocent  person ;  and  to  reflect^  that  these  ^trans- 
actions would  somewhere  be  subject  to  revisal,  and  that 
the  theatre  of  the  whole  world  was  much  wider  than 
the  kingdom  of  England. 
TheMfn-  Ik  return,  the  commissioners  sent  a  new  deputation, 

prevul  on  informing  her  that  her  plea,  either  from  her  royal  dignity, 
•  "*S«'°''  from  her  imprisonment,  could  not  be  admitted;  and 
tritl.  that  they  were  empowered  to  proceed  to  her  trial,  even 
though  she  should  refuse  to  answer  before  them.  Bur- 
leigh, the  treasurer,  and  Bromley,  the  chancellor,  em- 
ployed much  reasoning  to  make  her  submit ;  but  the  per- 
son whose  arguments  had  the  chief  influence  was  sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  vicechamberlain.  His  speech  was 
to  this  purpose :  "  You  are  accused,  madam,"  said  he, 
"  but  not  condemned,  of  having  conspired  the  destruction 
"  of  our  lady  and  queen  anointed.  You  say  you  are  a 
^^  queen :  But  in  such  a  crime  as  this,  and  such  a  situa- 
"  tion  as  yours,  the  royal  dignity  itself,  neither  by  the 
"  civil  or  canon  law,  nor  by  the  law  of  nature  or  of 
"  nations,  is  exempt  from  judgment.  If  you  be  innocent, 
"  you  wrong  your  reputation  in  avoiding  a  trial.  We 
**  have  been  present  at  your  protestations  of  innocence : 
*'  But  queen  Elizabeth  thinks  otherwise ;  and  is  heartily 
*'  sorry  for  the  appearances  which  lie  against  you.  To 
"  examine,  therefore,  your  cause,  she  has  appointed  com- 
**  missioners ;  honourable  persons,  prudent  and  upright 
"  men,  who  are  ready  to  hear  you  with  equity,  and  even 
"  with  favour,  and  will  rejoice  if  you  can  clear  yourself 
**  of  the  imputations  which  have  been  thrown  upon  you. 
'*  Believe  me,  madam,  the  queen  herself  will  rejoice,  who 
^^  affirmed  to  me  at  my  departure,  that  nothing  which 
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^^  ever  befel  her  had  given  her  so  much  uneasiness,  as  CHAP. 
'*  that  you  should  be  suspected  of  a  concurrence  in  these  ^^^^ 
"  criminal  enterprises.  Laying  aside,  therefore,  the  ^^gg^ 
"  fruitless  claim  of  privilege  from  your  royal  dignity, 
"  which  can  now  avail  you  nothing,  trust  to  the  better 
^^  defence  of  your  innocence,  make  it  appear  in  open  trials 
^^  and  leave  not  upon  your  memory  that  stain  of  infamy 
^^  which  must  attend  your  obstinate  silence  on  this 
'*  occasion."" 

By  this  artful  speech  Mary  was  persuaded  to  answer 
before  the  court;  and  thereby  gave  an  appearance  of 
legal  procedure  to  the  trial,  and  prevented  those  4ifficul* 
ties  which  the  commissioners  must  have  fallen  into,  had 
she  persevered  in  maintaining  so  specious  a  plea  as  that 
of  her  sovereign  and  independent  character.  Her  con- 
duct in  this  particular  must  be  regarded  as  the  more 
imprudent;  because  formerly,  when  Elizabeth's  commis*? 
sipners  pretended  not  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  over 
her,  and  only  entered  into  her  cause  by  her  own  consent 
and  approbation,  she  declined  justifying  herself,  when  her 
honour,  which  ought  to  have  been  dearer  to  her  than  life, 
seemed  absolutely  to  require  it. 

On  her  first  appearance  before  the  commissioners,  The  trfad. 
Mary,  either  sensible  of  her  imprudence,  or  still  unwilling 
to  degrade  herself  by  submitting  to  a  trial,  renewed  her 
protestation  against  the  authority  of  her  judges :  The 
chancellor*  answered  her  by  pleading  the  supreme  autho^ 
rity  of  the  English  laws  over  every  one  who  resided  in 
England :  And  the  commissioners  accommodated  matters, 
by  ordering  both  her  protestation  and  his  answer  to  be 
recorded. 

The  lawyers  of  the  crown  then  opened  the  charge 
against  the  queen  of  Scots.  They  proved,  by  intercepted 
letters,  that  she  had  allowed  cardinal  Allen  and  others  to 
treat  her  as  queen  of  England ;  and  that  she  had  kept  a 
correspondence  with  lord  Paget  and  Charles  Paget,  in 
view  of  engaging  the  Spaniards  to  invade  the  kingdonw 
Mary  seemed  not  anxious  to  clear  herself  from  either  of 
these   imputations.     She   only  said,  that  she  could  not 
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CHAFL   hinder  others  from  usi^g  what  style  they  pleased  ia  wri** 
^^^'     ting  to  her  i  and  that  she  might  lawfully  try  every  expe- 


1586,     dic^t  for  the  recovery  of  her  liberty* 

An  intercepted  letter  of  hers  to  Mendoza  was  next 
produced;  in  which  she  promised  to  transfer  to  Philip 
her  right  to  the  kingdom  of  England)  if  her  son  should 
refuse  to  be  converted  to  the  catholic  faithy  an  event,  she 
there  said,  of  which  there  was  no  expectation  while  he 
remained  in  the  hands  of  his  Scottish  subjects.^  Even 
this  part  of  the  charge  she  took  no  pains  to  deny,  or 
rather  she  seemed  to  acknowledge  it*  She  said,  that  she 
had  no  kingdoms  to  dispose  of;  yet  it  was  lawful  for  her 
to  give  at  her  pleasure  what  was  her  own,  and  she  was 
not  accountable  to  any  for  her  actions*  She  added,  that 
she  had  formerly  rejected  that  proposal  from  Spain;  but 
now,  since  all  her  hopes  in  England  were  gone,  she  was 
fully  determined  not  to  refuse  foreign  assistance*  There 
was  also  produced  evidence  to  prove,  that  Allen  and  Par- 
sons were  at  that  very  time  negotiating  by  her  orders  at 
Rome  the  conditions  of  transferring  her  English  crown  to 
the  king  of,  Spain,  and  of  disinheriting  her  heretical  son*"* 

Ir  is  remarkable,  that  Mary^s  prejudices  against  hec 
son  were  at  this  time  carried  so  far,  that  she  had  even  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  against  him,  had  sq>pointed  lord 
Claud  Hamilton  regent  of  Scotland,  and  had  instigated 
her  adherents  to  seize  James's  person,  and  deliver  hiox 
into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  or  the  king  of  Spain ;  whence 
he  was  never  to  be  delivered,  but  .on  condition  of  his 
becoming  catholic."^ 

The  only  part  of  the  charge  which  Mary  positively 
denied  was  her  concurrence  in  the  design  of  assassinating 
Elizabeth.  This  article,  indeed,  was  the  most  heavy,  and 
the  only  one  that  could  fully  justify  tlie  queen  in  proceed- 
ing to  extremities  against  her*  In  order  to  prove  the 
accusation,  there  were  produced  the  following  evidence : 
Copies  taken  in  secretary  Walsingham's  office  of  the  inter- 
cepted letters  between  her  and  Babington,  in  which  her 
approbation  of  the  murder  was  clearly  expressed ;  the  evi- 
dence of  her  two  secretaries  Nau  and  Curie,  who  had  con- 

,    o  State  Trials,  vol  i.  p.  1.38.  *  See  note  [A  A]  at  tjbe  end  of  the 
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fussed,  without  being  put  to  any  torture,  both  that  she  re-    CHAP, 
ceived  ^hcse  letters  from  Bablngton,  and  that  they  had  ^^^^^^^^^ 
written  the  answers  by  her  order ;  the  confession  of  Ba-      j^jg 
bington,   that  he  had  written  the  letters  and  received  the 
answers,**  and  the  confession  of  Ballard  and  Savage,  •  that 
Babington  had  showed  them  these  letters  of  Mary  writ-' 
ten  in  the  cipher'  which  had  been  settled  between  them. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  complication  of  evidence, 
though  every  circumstance  corroborates  the  general  con- 
clusion, resolves  itself  finally  into  the  testimony  of  the 
two  secretaries,  who  alone  were  certainly  acquainted  with 
their  mistress's  concurrence  in  Babington's  conspiracy, 
but  who  knew  themselves  exposed  tp  all  the  rigours  of  im- 
prisonment, torture,  and  death,  if  they  refused  to  give  any 
evidence  which  might  be  required  of  them.  In  the  ease 
of  an  ordinary  criminal,  this  proof,  with  all  its  disadvan- 
tages, would  be  esteemed  legal,  and  even  satisfactory,  if 
not  opposed  by  some  other  circumstances  which  shake  the 
credit  of  the  witnesses :  But  on  'the  present  trial,  where 
the  absolute  power  of  the  prosecutor  concurred  with  such 
impprtant  interests,  and  such  a  violent  inclination  to  have 
the  princess  condemned ;  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses, 
even  though  men  of  character,  ought  to  be  supported  by 
strong  probabilities,  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicion  of 
tyranny  and  injustice.  The  proof  against  Mary,  it  must 
he  confessed,  is  not  destitute  of  this  advantage ;  and  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  account  for  Babington's  re- 
ceiving an  answer,  written  in  her  name,  and  in  the  cipher 
concerted  between  them,  without  allowing  that  the  matter 
had  been  communicated  to  that  princess.  Such  is  the 
light  in  which  this  matter  appears,  even  after  time  has  dis- 
covered every  thing  which  could  guide  our  judgment 
with  regard  to  it:  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  queen 
of  Scots,  unassisted  by  counsel,  and  confounded  by  so  ex- 
traordinary a  trial,  found  herself  incapable  of  making  a 
satisfactory  defence  before  the  commissioners.  Her  reply 
consisted  chiefly  in  her  own  denial :  Whatever  force  may 
be  in  that  denial  was  much  weakened,  by  her  positively 
affirming,  that  she  never  had  had  any  correspondence  of 
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CHAP,  any  kind  with  Babingfon;  a  faet,  however,  of  #hieli 
V,*^  there  remains  not  the  least  question^*  She  asserted,  that 
1586.  ^^  ^^M  and  Curie  had  taken  an  oath  of  secrecy  and  fidel- 
ity to  her,  their  evidence  against  her  ought  not  to  be  ere- 
dited.  She  confessed,  however,  that  Nau  had  beeA  iit  thi 
service  of  her  uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Lotraine,  alid  hail 
been  recommended  to  her  by  the  king  of  Franc0,  as  a  mati 
in  whom  she  might  safely  confide*  She  also  acknowledged 
Curie  to  be  a  very  honest  man,  but  simple,  and  easily  im- 
posed on  by  Nau*  If  these  two  ilien  had  received  any 
letters,  or  had  written  any  answers  without  het  know- 
ledge, the  imputation,  she  said,  could  never  lie  on  her. 
And  she  was  the  more  inclined,  she  added,  to  entertain 
this  suspicion  against  them,  because  Nau  had,  iti  other 
instances,  been  guihy  of  a  like  temerity,  and  had  ventured 
to  transact  business  in  her  name,  without  communicating 
the  matter  to  her.* 

The  sole  circumstance  of  her  defence,  which  to  us 
may  appear  to  have  some  fotxe,  was  her  requiring  that 
Nau  and  Curie  should  be  confronted  with  her,  and  hef 
affirming,  that  they  never  would  tb  her  face  persist  in 
their  evidence.  But  that  demand,  however  equitable^  was 
not  then  supported  by  law  in  trials  of  high  treason,  and 
was  often  refused,  even  in  other  tHals  where  the  crown 
was  prosecutor.  The  clause,  contained  ill  an  act  of  the 
13th  of  the  queen,  was  a  novelty  j  that  the  species  of 
treason  there  enumerated  must  be  proved  by  two  witnes- 
ses, tonfronted  with  the*  criminal.  But  Mary  was  tK)t 
tried  Upon  that  act ;  and  the  ministers  and  crown  lawyers 
of  this  reign  were  always  sure  to  refuse  every  indulgence 
beyond  what  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  and  the  settled 
practice  of  the  courts  of  justice  required  of  them.  Not 
to  mention,  that  these  secretaries  were  not  probably  at 
Fotheringay  castle  during  the  time  of  the  trial,  and 
could  not,  upon  Mary's  demand,  be  produced  before  the 
commissioners.* 

•  See  note  fC  CT  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

•  See  note  f  D  Dj  at  the  end  of  the  vohime. 

t  Queen  Elizabeth  was  willing  to  have  allowed  Ciic)e  and  Naa  to  "be  pi<o< 
diieed  in  the  trial,  and  a^  rites  to  that  purpose  td  Burleigh  and  Wal8ing|ham»  in 
her  letter  of  the  7th  of  Octoher,  in  rorbes'i  MS.  eollectiont.  She  only  says, 
,that  she  thinks  it  needless,  though  she  was  willing  to  agree  to  it  The  not  con- 
fronting of  the  witnesses  was  not  the  result  6(  design,  hat  the  practice  of  thv 
age. 


Th^re  passed  two  incidents  in  thjL^  tri?J  Whic^ipiay  be    CHAP. 
W<V^^  observing.     JL  letter  between  JS/l^/ry  and  Babipgton 


yrsLB  ces^i,  ip  which  mention   was  niade  of  th6  earl  of     ^m^ 
Arundel  and  his  brothers :  On  hearing  their  names^  she 
brojkie  into  a  wgh :  *'  Alas !"  sai4  she,  "  what  has  the  no- 
"  ble  ho^9^  of  the  Howards  suffered  for  my  sake !"  She 
$i^9^ed  wjXh  regard  to  the  sa^ib  letter,  that  it  was  easy 
fp  forget  ^hc    handwriting  an4  jciph^  of  another:    She 
was  afraid  that  this  was  too  familiar  a  pr^ptice  with  WaJ- 
aingham,  who,  ehe  al^o  heard,  had  frequently  practise^ 
Jboth  against  her  life  a^d  her  spn's.     \yalsingham,  whp 
W?w  one  of  the  coimxvissioners,   rose  up^.     He  protested, 
that  in  his  private  capacity  he  had  never  acted  any  thing 
against  ^he  queen  of  Scots :   In  ;his  public   capacity,  hp 
j^wned,  «^bat  bis  concern  for  his  §we.reign's  safety  had 
9iade  jhii|i  very  diligent  in  searching  out,  by  every  e;xpe- 
5^ent,  all  .4e$ign$  against  her  sacred  person  or  her  author 
ri|ty, ,    For  al^ain^ng  that  end,  he  .would  ijot  only  m^p 
j^  /o£  t^ie  assistance  of   ^aU.ard   or  wy  other  conspi- 
l^atc^-;    he  wpuW  also  reward  them  for  betraying  their 
yconp-panion^.     But   if  he  had   tam,pe;-ed  in  any  mannejr 
/Unbe^tting  his  character  and  office,  >v)hy  ,did  none  of  tjiie 
;late  -crimmals,  either  at  their  tri^il  of  .psi^cution,  accuse 
hi?a  of  ^uch  practices  ?  Mary  endeavoured  to  pacify  him> 
))^  sayii^  th^^t  she  spoke  from  inforipi^tion.;  and  she  beg- 
ged him  to  give  thenceforth  <9ip  move  credit  to  such  as 
slandered  her,  than  she  shpvtld  to  puQh  as  accused  him. 
The  great  qharaqter,  indeed,  which  $ir  Francis  Walsing- 
•ham  bears  for  probity  and  honour,   shoved  remove  from 
him  all  suspicion  of  such  base  arts  as  forgery  and  sabot- 
nation  j  ^s  which  even  the  mP3t.corrupt  ministerjs,  io  Ae 
';cno8it  corrupt  tin>es,  would  scruple  to  employ. 

Raving  finished  the   trial,   the   commissioners  ad-  25th  Oct, 
jppmed  from  iFpjheringay  castle,  and  met  in  the  Star 
vpiamter  gt  X^oqdon;   where,  .after  taking  the  oaths  of 
JMa^y's  two  secretaries,  who  voluntarily,  without  hope 
•f>r  ireward,  yoviched  the  authenticity  of  those  letters  be- 
fpre  produced,  they  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  Sentence 
the  :queen  of  Septs,  .and  .coAfirmed  it  by  their  ^eals  andSffry. 
subscriptions.    The  same  day  a  declaration  was  published 
by  the  commissioners  and  the  judges,  "  That  the  senten<;e 


QHAP.    hm  to  any  indiyaidual;  much  more  to  idie  wMh  body  ^ 
^^'    i!be  people^  now  unanuxKmsly  and  carne^liy  w^ng  for  nifi^ 


1586.  pledge  of  her  paternal  .care  and  tqpdeim^^a.  This  aecontf 
addreas  set  the  pcetended  doufat(s  and  aoruplea  of  £lizar 
beth  .aniev  in  agitation :  She  coonplained  of  tier  own  un- 
fortunate situatictn;  espresa^  her  uneastiness  frpn^  their 
importunity  a  rrc»iew.ed  .the  professions  of  aifeclAQn  ito  he^ 
fKiople ;  and  .diamisaed  the  ^committee  of  pai^Uswnent  in  .1^ 
^uncertainty  what,  after  all  thi3  deliberatiosn,  faight  be  h€^ 
iinal  resolution** 

Sttt  though  the  queen  affected  re}uctaifce  to  execute 

the  sentence  against  Mary,  she  complied  wkh  fjpke  .request 

of  parliament  in  publishing  it  by  proclamaidon ;  iM¥l  this 

act  seemed  to  be  attended  with  the  unanimous  and  hearty 

•rejoicings   of  the  people.     Lord  Buckhufs^,   and  Beale 

clerk  of  the  council,  were  sent  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 

motified  to  her  the  sentence  pronounced  against  her,  tts 

•^ratification  by  parliament,  and  ti>e  eairneat  appUcations 

,made  for  its  execution  by  that  assembly,  wjho  thought 

that  their  religion  could  never,  while  she  waa  alive,  attain 

a  full  settlement  and  security.     Majy  was  .nowise  ^is- 

jxiayed  at  this  intelligence :  On  the  contrary  ishe  joyfully 

iaid  hold  cf  the  laat  circumstance  nientioned.to.her;  sojA 

•tnaisted,  that  since  .her  death  was  demanded  .by  the  |Hro- 

teatants  for  the  establishment  of  their  faith,  she  was  jxtally 

ra  martyr  to  her  religion,  and  was  entitled  to  all  die  meacits 

attending  that  glorious  character.     She  .added,  that  the 

Englifih  .had  often  imbrued  their  hands  in  :the  blood  of 

/their   sovereigns  :     No   wonder  they   exerciaed    cruelty 

jagainst  her,  who  derived  :her  descent  from  these  noon- 

•archs.^     Paulet  her  keeper  received  orders  to  :take  dows 

her  canopy,  and  to  aerv^e  her  no  ledger  .with  the  respect 

.due  to.  sovereign  pi^inces.     He  t6ld  her  that  she  waa  now 

to  be  considered  as  a  dead  person.;  and  incapable  of  any 

dignity.^     This  harsh. treatment  rproduced  not  .in  her  ^^y 

seeming  emotion.     She  only  xepUed,  that  she  .received 

her  royal  character  from  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  and 

.tio. earthly  power  was  ever  able  to  beres^ve  her  of  it* 


*  See  note  [E  E]  at  the  ^d  of  the  volume,  k  Camden,  p.  52$. 
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iTtntr  4u«0fi  6f  Scots  trrofe  htt  ktft  tetter  tt>  EUa^abeth ;    cviAf. 
Ml   of  digiittjr,  wiihodt  depdftiftg   from  that  spirit  of  ^^L 
p^ekhens  abd  of  chi»rity  whidh  ^peared  suitabk  to  this      ^^^^ 
cOncludinfg  i^cene  &I  her  unfortunate  life*    <  She  preferred 
tio  petition  for  averting  the  fatal  sentence :    On  the  con- 
trary, she  expressed  her  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  thus 
bringing  to  a  speedy  period    her   ^d   and   lamentable 
pilgrimage.     She  requested  some  favours  of  Elizabeth, 
and  entreated  her  that  she  might  be  beholden  for  them  to 
her  own  goodness  alotie,  without  making  applications  to 
those    ministers   who   had   discovered  such  an   extreme 
malignity  against  her  person  and ,  her  religion.     She  de« 
sired,  that  after  her  enemies  should  be  satiated  with  her 
innocent  blood,  her  body,  which  it  was  determined  should 
never  enjoy  rest  while  her  soul  was  united  to  it^  might 
be  consigned  to  her  servants,  and  be  conveyed  by  them 
into  France,  there  to  repose  in  a  catholic  land,  with  the 
sacred  relics  of  her  mother.     In  Scotland,  she  said,  the 
sepulchres  of  her  ancestors  were  violated,  and  the  churches 
either  demolished  or  profaned;  and  in  England,  where 
she  might  be  interred  among  the  ancient  kings,  her  own 
and  Elizabeth's  progenitors,  she  could  entertain  no  hopes 
of  being  accompanied  to  the  grave  with  those  rites  and 
ceremonies  which  her  religion  required.     She  requested 
that  no  one  might  have  the  power  of  inflicting  a  private 
death  upon  her,  without  Elizabeth's  knowledge ;  but  that 
her  execution   should   be   public,    and   attended   by  her 
ancient  servants,  who  might  bear  testimony  of  her  perse- 
verance in  the  faith,  and  of  her  submission  to  the  will  of 
Heaven.    She  begged  that  these  servants  might  afterwards 
be   allowed   to  depart  whithersoever   they  pleased,    and 
might  enjoy  those  legacies    which   she  should  bequeath 
them.     And  she  conjured  her  to  grant  these  favours,  by 
their  near  kindred:  by  the  soul  and  memory  of  Henrj'' 
VII.  the  common  ancestor  of  both;  and   by  the  royal 
dignit}*,  of  which  they  equally  participated.^     Elizabeth 
made  no  answer  to  this  letter;  being  unwilling  to  give 
Mary  a  refusal  in  her  present  situation,  and  foreseeing 
inconveniences  from  granting  some  of  her  requests. 
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While  the  queen  of  Scots  thus  prepared  herself  to 
meet  her  fate,  g^eat  efforts  were  made  by  foreign  powers 
with  Elizabeth,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  her*  Besides  employing  L'Aubes- 
pine,  the  French  resident  at  London,  a  creature  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  Henry  sent  over  Bellievre,  with  a  pro- 
fessed intention  of  interceding  for  the  life  of  Mary.  The 
duke  of  Guise  and  the  league  at  that  time  threatened  very 
nearly  the  king's  authority;  and  Elizabeth  knew,  that 
though  that  monarch  might',  from  decency  and  policy, 
think  himself  obliged  to  interpose  publicly  in  behalf  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  he  could  not  secretly  be  much  dis- 
pleased with  the  death  of  a  princess,  on  whose  fortune 
and  elevation  his  mortal  enemies  had  always  founded  so 
many  daring  and  ambitious  projects.*  It  is  even  pre- 
tended, that  Bellievre  had  orders,  after  making  public 
and  vehement  remonstrances  against  the  execution  of 
Mary,  to  exhort  privately  the  queen,  in  his  •  master's 
name,  not  to  defer  an  act  of  justice,  so  necessary  for 
their  common  safety/  But  whether  the  Fxench  kinE;'s 
intercession  were  sincere  or  not,  it  had  no  weight  with 
the  queen ;  and  she  still  persisted  in  her  former  resolution- 

The  interposition  of  the  young  king  ol  Scots,  though 
not  able  to  change  Elizabetli's  determination,  seemed,  on 
every  account,  to  merit  more  regard.  As  soon  as  James 
heard  of  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  his  mother,  he 
sent  sir  William  Keith,  a  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber, 
to  London ;  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which  he 
remonstrated  in  very  severe  terms  against  the  indignity 
of  the  procedure.  He  said,  that  he  was  astonished  to 
hear  of  the  presumption  of  the  English  noblemen  and 
counsellors,  who  had  dared  to  sit  in  judgment  and  pass 
sentence  upon  a  queen  of  Scotland,  descended  from  the 
blood  royal  of  England ;  but  he  was  still  more  astpnished 
to  hear,  that  thoughts  were  seriously  entertained  of  put- 
ting that  sentence  in  execution  :  That  he  entreated  Eliza- 
beth to  reflect  on  the  dishonour  which  she  would  draw  on 
her  name  by  imbruing  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  her  near 
kinswoman,  a  person  of  the  same  royal  dignity  and  of 
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the   same,  aex  with  herself:    That  in  this  unparaHeled    CHAP, 
attempt  she  offered  an  affront  to  all  diadems,  and  even  to  v.^^^,,^ 
her.  0¥m;  and,  by  reducing  sovereigns  to  a  level  with      ijgg, 
other  men,  taught  the  people  to  neglect  all  duty  towards 
those  whom  Providence  had  appointed  to  rule  over  them^ 
That  for  his  part,  he  must  deem  the  injury  and  insult  so 
enormous,  as  to  be  incapable  of  all  atonement ;  nor  was  it ' 
possible  for  him  thenceforward  to  remain  in  any  terms  of 
correspondence  with  a  person  who,  without  any  pretence 
of  legal  authority,  had  deliberately  inflicted  an  ignominious 
death  upon  his  parent :    And  that  even  if  the  sentiments 
of  nature  and  duty  did  not  inspire  him  with  this  purpose  . 
of  vengeance,  his  honour  required  it  of  him ;  nor  could 
he  ever  acquit  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  if  he  did 
not  use  every  effort  and  endure  every  hazard  to  revenge 
so  great  an  indignity.^ 

SooM  after,  James  sent  the  master  of  Gray  and  sir 
Robert  Melvil  to  enforce  the  remonstrances  of  Keith; 
and  to  employ  with  the  queen  every  expedient  of  argu- 
ment and  menaces.  Elizabeth  was  at  first  offended  with 
the  sharpness,  of  these  applications ;  and  she  replied  in  a 
like  strain  to  the  Scottish  ambassadors.  When  she  after- 
wards reflected  that  this  earnestness  was  no  more  than 
what  duty  required  of  James,  she  was  pacified ;  but  still 
retained  her  resolution  of  executing  the  sentence  against 
Mary.**  It  is  believed,  that  the  master  of  Gray,  gained 
by  the  enemies  of  that  princess,  secretly  gave  his  advice 
not  to  spare  her,  and  undertook,  in  all  events,  to  pacify 
his  master. 

The  queen  also,  from  many  considerations,  was  in- 
duced to  pay  small  attention  to  the  applications  of  James,  » 
and  to  disregard  all  the  efforts  which  he  could  employ  in 
behalf  of  his  mother.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
character  and  interests,  the  factions  which  prevailed 
among  his  people,  and  the  inveterate  hatred  which  the 
zealous  protestants,  particularly  the  preachers,  bore  to 
the  queen  of  Scots.  The  present  incident  set  these  dis- 
positions of  the  clergy  in  a  full  light.  James,  observing 
,the  fixed  purpose   of  Elizabeth,   ordered  prayers  to  be 
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CTiAP.  oflfered  up  for  Mary  in  all  the  churches ;  aad,  knowing 
^^ "'  the  captious  humour  of  the  ecclesiastics,  he  took  care 
that  the  form  of  the  petition  should  be  most  cautious,  aa 
well  as  humane  and  charitable :  ^^  That  it  mi^t  please 
^'  God  to  illuminate  Mar>''  widi  the  light  of  his  truths  and 
^'  save  her  from  the  apparent  danger  with  which  she  was 
♦*  threatened.^'  But,  excepting  the  king's  own  chaplains, 
and  one  clerg^-man  more,  all  the  preachers  refused  to 
pollute  their  churches  by  prayers  for  a  papist,  and  would 
not  so  much  as  prefer  a  petition  for  her  conversion* 
James,  unwilling  or  unable  to  punish  this  disobedience, 
and  desirous  of  giving  the  preachers  an  opportunity  of 
amending  their  fault,  appointed  a  new  day  whai  prayers 
should  be  ^aid  for  his  mother  i  and^  that  he  might  at 
least  secure  himself  from  any  insult  in  his  own  presence, 
he  desired  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  to  ofiiciate 
before  him.  In  order  to  disappoint  this  purpose,  the 
clergy  instigated  one  Coupcr,  a  young  man  ^ho  had  not 
yet  received  holy  orders,  to  take  possession  of  the  pulpit 
parly  in  the  morning,  and  to  exclude  the  prelate.  When 
the  king  came  to  church,  and  saw  the  pulpit  occupied 
by  Couper,  he  called  to  him  from  his  seat,  and  told  him 
that  the  place  was  destined  for  another ;  yet  siince  he  w^as 
there,  if  he  would  obey  the  charge  given,  and  remember 
the  queen  in  his  prayers,  he  might  proceed  to  divine 
service,  The  preacher  replied,  that  he  would  do  as  the 
Spirit  of  God  should  direct  him,  This  answer  sufficiently 
instructed  James  in  his  purpose ;  and  he  commanded  him 
to  leave  the  pulpit.  As  Couper  seemed  not  disposed  to 
obey,  the  captain  of  the  guard  went  to  pull  him  from  his 
place }  upon  which  the  young  man  cried  aloud,  That  this 
day  would  be  a  witness  against  the  king  in  the  great  day 
of  the  Lord :  and  he  denounced  a  woe  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Edinburgh  for  permitting  him  to  be  treated  in  that 
manner.'  The  audience  at  first  appeared  desirous  to  take 
part  with  him ;  but  the  sermon  of  the  prelate  brought  them 
over  to  a  niore  dutiful  and  more  humane  disposition. 

Elizabeth,  when  solicited,  either  by  James  or  by 
foreign  princes,  ^o  pardon  the  queen  of  Scots,   seeme^ 
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always   determined  to  execute  the  sentence  against  her  :    chap. 
But  when  her  ministers  urged  her  to  interpose  no  more 


delays,    her  scruples    and  her.  hesitation  returned;    her      ug^. 
humanity  could  not  allow  her  to  embrace  such  violent  and 
sanguinary  measures ;  and  she  was  touched  with  compas- 
sion for  the  misfortunes,  and  with  respect  for  the  dignity,  of 
the  unhappy  prisoner.     The  courtiers,  sensible  that  they 
could  do  nothing  more  acceptable  to  her,  than  to  employ    i 
persuasion  on  this  head,  failed  not  to  enforce  every  motive 
for  the  punishment  of  Mary,  and  to  combat  all  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  this  act  of  justice.    They  said  that  the  Reasoni 
treatment  of  that  princess  in  England  had  been,  on  her  execution 
first  reception,  such  as  sound  reason  and  policy  required :  oi'Mary. 
and  if  she  had  been  governed  by  principles  of  equity,  she 
would  not  have  refused  willingly  to  acquiesce  in  it :  That 
the   obvious   inconveniences,    either  of  allowing  her    to 
retire  into.  France,  or  of  restoring  her  by  force  to  her 
throne,  in  opposition  to   the  reformers  and   the  English 
party  in  Scotland,  had  obliged  the  queen  to  detain  her  ia 
England  till  time  should  offer  some  opportunity  of  serving 
her,  without  danger  to  the  kingdom,  or  to  the  protestant 
religion  :  That  her  usage  there  had  been  such  as  became 
her  rank ;  her  own  servants  in  considerable  numbers  had 
been  permitted  to  attend  her ;  exercise  had  been  allowed 
her  for  health,  and  all  access  of  company  for  amusement ; 
and  these  indulgences  would  in  time  have  been  carried 
farther,  if  by  her,  subsequent  conduct  she  had  appeared 
worthy  of  them.     That  after  she  had  instigated  the  rebel* 
Uon  of  Northumberland,  the  conspiracy  of  Norfolk,  the       ' 
bull  of  excommunication  of  pope  Pius,  an  invasion  from        '^ 
Flanders ;  after  she  had  seduced  the  queen's  friiends,  and 
incited  every  enemy,  foreign  and  domestic,  against  her ; 
it  became  necessary  to  treat  her  as  a  most  dangerous  rival, 
and  to  render  her  confinement  more  strict  and  rigorous  : 
That  the  queen,  notwithstanding  these  repeated  provoca- 
tions, had,  in  her  favour,  rejected  the  importunity  of  her 
parliaments,  and  the  advice  of  her  sagest  ministers  ;^  and 
Was  still,  in  hopes  of  her  amendment,  determined  to  delay 
coming  to  the  last  extremities  against  her ;  That  Marv'', 
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CHAV.    even  in  this  forlorn  condition,  retained  so  high  and  uncon^* 
^^"'      querable  a  spirit^  that  she  acted  as  competitor  to   the 


ISH  c^rown,  and  aUowed  her  partisans  every  where,  and  in 
their  very  letters,  addressed  to  herself,  to  treat  her  as 
queen  of  England :  That  she  had  carried  her  animosity 
so  far  as  to  encourage,  in  repeated  instances,  the  atro- 
cious design  of  assassinating  the  queen ;  and  this  crime 
was  unquestionably  proved  upon  her  by  her  own  letters, 
by  the  evidence  of  her  secretaries,  and  by  the  dying  con- 
fession of  her  accomplices :  That  she  was  but  a  titular 
queen,  and  at  present  possessed  no  where  any  right  ci 
sovereignty ;  much  less  in  England,  where  the  moment 
she  set  foot  in  the  kingdom,  she  voluntarily  became  sub- 
ject to  the  laws,  and  to  Elizabeth,  the  only  true  sove* 
reign :  That,  even  allowing  her  to  be  still  the  queen's 
equal  in  rank  and  dignity,  self  defence  was  permitted  by 
a  law  of  nature,  which  could  never  be  abrogated ;  and 
every  one,  still  more  a  queen,  had  sufficient  jurisdiction^ 
over  an  enemy,  who  by  open  violence,  and  still  more, 
who  by  secret  treachery,  threatened  the  utmost  danger 
against  her  life:  That  the  general  combination  of  the 
catholics  to  exterminate  the  protestants  was  no  longer  a 
secret ;  and  as  the  sole  resource  of  the  latter  persecuted 
sect  lay  in  Elizabeth,  so  the  chief  hope  which  the  former 
entertained  of  final  success,  consisted  in  the  person  and 
in  the  title  of  the  queen  of  Scots :  That  this  very  circum- 
stance brought  matters  to  extremity  between  these  prin- 
cesses ;  and,  rendering  the  life  of  one  the  death  of  the 
other,  pointed  out  to  Elizabeth  the  path,  which  either 
regard  to  self-preservation,  or  to  the  happiness  of  her 
people,  should  direct  her  to  pursue  :  And  that  necessity, 
more  powerful  than  policy,  thus  demanded  of  the  queen 
that  resolution  which  equity  would  authorize,  and  which 
duty  prescribed.* 

Wh£N  Elizabeth  thought,  that  as  many  importunities 
had  been  used,  and  as  much  delay  interposed,  as  decency 
required,  she  at  last  determined  to  carry  the  sentence 
into  execution :  But  even  in  this  final  resolution  she  could 
not  proceed  without  displaying  a  new  scene  of  duplicity 
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and  artifice.    In  order  to  alarm  the  vulirar,  rumours  were    CHAP, 
previously  dispersed  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  arrived  in  ^^-^^^ 
Milford  Haven  t  that  the  Scots  had  made  an  irruption      j5g5, 
into  England;  that  the  duke  of  Guise  was  landed  in  Sus- 
sex  with  a  strong  army;  that  the  queen' of  Scots  was 
escaped  from  prison,  and  had  raised  an  army;  that  the 
northern  'counties  had  begun  an  insurrection;  that  there 
was  a  new  conspiracy  on  foot  to  assassinate  the  queen, 
and  set  the  city  of  London  on  fire ;  nay,  that  the  queen 
was   actually  assassinated.™     An  attempt  of  this  natiire 
was  even  imputed  to  L'Aubespine,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor :   and  that  minister  was  obliged  to  leave  ^he  king- 
dom.  The  queen,  aflpecting  to  be  in  terror  and  perplexity, 
was  observed  to  sit  much  alone,  pensive  and  silent ;  and 
sometimes  to  mutter  to  herself  half  sentences,  importing 
the  difficulty  and  distress  to  which  she  was  reduced.*^  She 
at  last  called  Davison,  a  man  of  parts,  but  easy  to  be 
imposed  on,  and  who  had  lately  for  that  very  reason  been 
made  secretary,  and  she  ordered  him  privately  to  draw  a 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  which^ 
she  afterwards  said,  she  intended  to  keep  by  her,  in  case 
'lany  attempt  should  be  made  fpr  the  deliverance  of  the 
princess.     She  signed  the  warrant,  and  then  commanded 
Davison  to  carry  it  to  the  chancellor,  in  order  to  have  ' 
the  great  seal  appended  to  it.     Next  day  she  sent  Killi- 
grew  to  Davison,    enjoining  him  to  forbear,  some   time^ 
executing  her  former  orders;  and  when  Davison   came 
and  told  her  that  the  warrant  had  already  passed  the  great 
seal,  she  seemed  to  foe  somewhat  moved,  and  blamed  him 
for  his  precipitation.     Davison,    being  in  a  perplexity, 
acquainted  the  council  with  this  whole  transaction;  and 
they  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  send  off  Beale  with 
the  warrant :  If  the  queen  should  be  displeased,  they  pro-      ^tl- 
mised  to  justify  his  conduct,  and  to  take  on  themselves 
the  whole  blame  of  this  measure.**      The  secretary,  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  their  intention,  complied  with  the 
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o  It  appears  by  some  letters  published  by  Strype,  toI.  iii.  book  iK  e.  1.  that 
Elizabeth  had  not  expressly  eomrau&ioated  her  intention  to  any  of  her  mhiiiteray 
not  even  to  Burleigh :  They  -were  such  experienced  courtiers,  that  they  kneur' 
the^  could  not  gratify  her  more  thiuo^  by  senring  her  without  waiting  till  she 
desu^ed  them4 
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advice ;  and  the  warrant  was  despatched  to  the  earls  <i£ 
Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  .and  some  others,  ordering  them 
to  see  the  sentence  executed  upon  the  queen  of  Scots* 

The  two  earls  came  to  Fodieringay  castle,  and  being 
introduced  to  Mary,  informed  her  of  their  commission, 
and  desired  her  to  prepare  for  death  next  morning  Sit 
eig^t  o'clock.  She  seemed  nowise  terrified,  though  some« 
what  surprised,  with  the  intelligence.  She  said,  with  a 
cheerful,  and  even  a  smiling  countenance,  that  she  did  not 
think  the  queen,  her  sister,  would  have  consented  to  her 
death,  or  have  executed  the  sentence  against  a  person  not 
subject  to  the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  England*  ^^  But 
^*  as  such  is  her  will,"  said  she,  ^^  death,  which  puts  an 
^*  end  to  all  my  miseries,  shall  be  to  me  most  welcome ; 
**  nor  can  I  esteem  that  soul  worthy  the  felicities  of 
^^  heaven,  which  cannot  support  the  body  under  the  hor- 
^  rors  of  the  last  passage  to  these  blissful  mansions."^ 
She  then  requested  the  two  noblemen  that  they  would 
permit  some  of  her  servants  and  particularly  her  con* 
fessor,  to  attend  her :  But  they  told  her,  that  compliance 
with  this  last  demand  was  contrary  to  their  conscience,^ 
and  that  Dr.  Fletcher,  dean  of  Peterborow,  a  man  of 
great  learning,  should  be  present  to  instruct  her  in  the 
principles  of  true  religion.  Her  refusal  to  have  any  con- 
ference with  this  divine  inflamed  the  zeal  of  the  earl  of 
Kent ;  and  he  bluntly  told  her,  that  her  death  would  be 
the  life  of  their  religion;  as,  on  the  contrary,  her  life 
would  have  been  the  death  of  it.  Mention  being  made 
of  Babington,  she  constantly  denied  his  conspiracy  to 
have  been  at  all  known  to  her ;  and  the  revenge  of  her 
wrongs  she  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  Almighty. 

When  the  earls  had  left  her,  she  ordered  supper  to 
be  hastened  that  she  might  have  the  more  leisure  after  it 
to  finish  the  few  aifairs  which  remained  to  her  in  this 
world,  and  to  prepare  for  her  passage  to  another.  It  was 
necessary  for  her,  she  said,  to  take  some  sustenance,  lest 
a  failure  of  her  bodily  strength  should  depress  her  spirits 
on  the  /norrow,  and  lest  her  behaviour  should  thereby 
betray  a  weakness  unworthy  of  herself/  She  supped 
_  • 
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Siparing^f /  as  htr  manner  usually  was,  and  her  wonted  CHAP, 
cheerfulness  did  not  even  desert  her  on  this  occasion,  ^^^^,.,^,^ 
She  comforted  her  servants  under  the  affliction  which  15^^ 
overwhelmed  them,  and  which  was  too  violent  for  thc;m 
to  conceal  it  from  her.  Turning  to  Burgoin,  her  physi- 
cian, she  asked  him,  whether  he  did  not  remark  the  great 
and  invincible  force  of  truth  ?  "  They  pretend,"  said  she, 
^^  that  I  must  die  because  I  conspired  against  their  queen's 
**  life :  But  the  earl  of  Kent  avowed,  that  there  was  no 
"  other  cause  of  my  death,  than  the  apprehensions!  which, 
"  if  I  should  live,  they  entertain  for  their  religion.  My 
**  constancy  in  the  faith  is  my  real  crime :  The  rest  is 
**  only  a  colour,  invented  by  interested  and  designing 
"  men."  Towards  the  end  of  supper,  she  called  in  all 
her  servants,  and  drank  to  them :  They  pledged  her,  in 
order,  on  their  knees,  and  craved  her  pardon  for  any 
past  neglect  of  their  duty :  She  deigned,  in  return,  to  ask 
their  pardon  for  her  offences  towards  them ;  and  a  plen- 
tiful effusion  of  tears  attended  this  last  solemn  farewel, 
and  exchange  of  mutual  forgiveness.* 

Maiiy's  care  of  her  servants  was  the  sole  remaining 
affair  which  employed  her  concern.  She  pemsed  her 
will,  in  which  she  had  provided  for  them  by  legacies : 
She  ordered  the  inventory  of  her  goods,  clothes,  and 
jewels  to  be  brought  her ;  and  she  wrote  down  the  names 
of  those  to  whom  she  bequeathed  each  particular :  To 
some  she  distributed  money  with  her  own  hands ;  and 
she  adapted  the  recompense  to  their  tlifferent  degrees  of 
rank  and  merit.  She  wrote  also  letters  of  recommendation 
for  her  servants  to  the  French  king,  and  to  her  cousiri 
the  duke  of  Guise,  whom  she  made  the  chief  executor  of 
her  testament.  At  her  wonted  time  she  went  to  bed ; 
slept  some  hQurs ;  and  then  rising,  spent  the  rest  of  the 
night  in  prayer.  Having  foreseen  the  difficulty  of  exer- 
cising the  rites  of  her  religion,  she  had  had  the  precaution 
to  obtain  a  consecrated  host  from  the  hands  of  pope 
Pius ;  and  she  had  reserved  the  use  of  it  for  this  last 
period  of  her  life.  By  this  expedient  she  supplied,  as 
much  as  she  could,  the  want  of  a  priest  and  c'otifessor,  ^ 
who  was  refused  her.*     ' 

r 
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CHAP.  Towards  the  mamin^^  she  dressed  herself  in  ft 

^""i*  habit  of  silk  and  velvet,  the  only  one  which  she  had  re- 
1587.  served  to  herself.  She  told  her  maids,  that  she  would 
willingly  have  left  to  them  this  dress  rather  than  the 
plain  garb  which,  she  wore  the  day  before ;  but  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  appear  at  the  ensuing  solemnity  in  a 
decent  habit. 

Thomas  Andrews,  sheriff  of  the  county,  entered  the 
room,  and  informed  her  that  the  hour  was  come,  and  diat 
he  must  attend  her  to  the  place  of  execution*  She  re* 
plied,  that  she  was  ready,  and  bidding  adieu  to  her  ser- 
vants, she  leaned  on  two  of  sir  Amias  Paulet's  guardsi 
because  of  an  infirmity  in  her  limbs ;  and  she  followed 
the  sheriff  with  a  serene  and  composed  countenance.  In 
passing  through  a  hall  adjoining  to  her  chamber,  she  was 
met  by  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  sir  Amias 
Paulet,  sir  Drue  Drury,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of 
distinction.  Here  she  also  found  sir  Andrew  Melvil, 
her  steward,  who  flung  himself  on  his  knees  before  her; 
and,  wringing  his  hands,  cried  aloud,  ^^  Ah,  madam !  un^' 
'*  happy  me  !  what  man  was  ever  before  the  messenger  of 
*'  such  heavy  tidings  as  I  must  carry,  when  I  shall  return 
**  to  my  native  country,  and  shall  report  that  I  saw  my 
^'  gracious  queen  and  mistress  beheaded  in  England  V^ 
His  tears  prevented  farther  speech :  and  Mary  too  felt  her- 
self moved  more  from  sympathy  than  affliction.  ^'  Cease^ 
*'  my-  good  servant,"  said  she,  "  cease  to  lament :  Thou 
*'  hast  cause  rather  to  rejoice  than  to  tnoum :  For  now 
**  shalt  thou  see  the  troubles  of  Mary  Stuart  receive  their 
*'  long  expected  period  and  completion.  Know,"  con- 
tinued she,  ^^  good  servant,  that  all  the  world  at  best  isr 
"  vanity,  and  subject  still  to  more  sorrow  than  a  whole 
**  ocean  of  tears  is  able  to  bewail.  But  I  pjcay  thee  carry 
^^  this  message  from  me,  that  I  die  a  true  woman  to  my 
^'  religion,  and  unalterable  in  my  affections  to  Scotland 
*'  and  to  France.  Heaven  forgive  them  that  have  long 
"  desired  my  end,  and  have  thirsted  for  my  blood  as  the 
**  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks  !  O  God,"  added 
she,  ^  thou  that  art  the  Author  of  truth,  and  truth  itself, 
"  thou  knowest  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  heart :  Thou 
"  knowest  that  I  was  ever  desirous  to  preserve  an  entire 


^'  union  between  Scodand  and  J£ngland,  and  to  obviate    chap. 
*'  the  source  of  all  these  fatal  discords  !    But  recommend  .  ^^    '  . 
^  me,  Melvily  to  my  son,  and   tell  -him,  that,  notwith-      i^^j 
^^  standing  all  my  distresses,  I  have  done  nothing  preju- 
^^  dicial  to  the  state  and  Icingdom  of  Scotland."     After 
these  words,  reclining  herself,   with  weeping  eyes,  and 
fiice  bedewed  with  tears,  she  kissed  him.     "  And  so," 
said  she,  ^^  good  Melvil,  farewel:    once  again,  farewel, 
^  good  Melvil ;  and  grant  the  assistance  of  thy  prayers  to 
"  thy  queen  9nd  mistress."** 

She  next  turned  to  the  noblemen  who  attended  her, 
und  made  a  pietition  in  behalf  of  her  servants,  that  they 
mig^t  be  well  treated,. be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  presents 
which  she  had  made  them,  and  b^  sent  safely  into  their 
pwn  country.  Having  received  a  favourable  answer,  she 
preferred  another  request,  that  they  might  be  permitted 
to  attend  her  at  her  death ;  in  order,  said  she,  that  their 
eyes  may  behold,  and  their  hearts  bear  witness,  how  pati- 
cndy  their  queen  and  mistress  can  submit  to  her  execu- 
tion, and  how  constandyshe  perseveres  in  her  attachment, 
to  her  religion^  The  earl  of  Kent  opposed  this  desire, 
and  told  her,  that  they  would  be  apt  by  their  speeches 
and  cries  to  disturb  both  herself  and  the  spectators :  He 
was  also  apprehensive  lest  they  should  practise  some  su- 
perstition not  meet  for  him  to  suiFer;  such  as  dipping 
their  handkerchiefs  in  her  blood ;  For  that  was  the  instance 
which  he  made  use  of.  "  My  lord,"  said  the  queen  of 
Scots,  "  I  will  give  my  Word,  (although  it  be  but  dead) 
^^  that  they  shall  not  incur  any  blame  in  any  of  the  actions 
^^  which  you  have  named.  But  alas !  pbqr  souls !  it  would 
^^  be  a  great- consolation  to  them  to  bid  their  mistress  fare- 
*'  wel.  And  I  hope,"  added  she,  "  that  your  mistress, 
^^  being  a  n>aiden  queen,  would  vouchsafe  in  regard  of 
"  womanhood,  that  I  should  have  some  of  my  own  peo- 
^^  pie  about  me  at  my  death*  I  know  that  her  majesty 
"  hath  not  given  you  any  such  strict  command,  but  that 
"  you  might  grant  me  a  request  of  far  greater  courtesy, 
^^  even  though  I  were  a  woman  of  inferior  rank  to  that 
"  which  I  bear."     Finding  that  the  earl  of  Kent  persisted 
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CHAP,  still  ih  liis  refusal,  her -mind,  which  had  fortified  itscff 
5^^^^;^!  against  the  terrors  of  death,  was  aflFected  by  this  indignity, 
1587  for  which  she  was  not  prepajred.  "  I  am  tsousiti  to  your 
^*  queen,"  cried  she,  ^^  and  descended  from  the  Uood- 
**  royal  of  lienry  VII.  and  a  married  queen  of  Prance, 
**  and  an  anointed  queen  of  Scotland."  The  commis-- 
sioners,  perceiving  how  invidious  their  obstinacy  wbtfWl 
'appear,  conferred  a  Ifttle  together,  and  agreed  that  shfe 
'might  carry  a  few  of  her  servants  aloifg  with  her.  She 
made  choice  of  four  men  and  two  maid  servants  for  Aat 
purpose. 

She  then  passed  into  another  hall,  where  was  erects 
the  scaffold,  covered  With  black ;  and  she  saw,  with  an 
undismayed  countenance,  the  executioners,  and  a!!  the 
preparations  of  death.  The  room  was  crowded  with 
spectators;  and  n6  one  was  so  steeled  against  all  sen- 
timents of  humanity,  as  ndt  to  'be  moved  when  he  reflect- 
ed on  her  royal  dignity,  cohsidered  the  surprising  train 
of  her  misfortunes,  beheld  her  mild  but  inflexible  con- 
stancy,  recalled  her  aniiable  attomplishments,  or  surveyed 
'her  beauties,  which,  though  Y^ded  by  years,  and  yet  more 
by  her  afflictions,  still  discovered  themselves  in  this  fatal 
moment.  Here  the  warrant  'for  her  execution  was  read 
to  her;  and  during  this  dirfe'mony  she  was  silent,  but 
showed  'in  tier  behaviour  an  iHdifference  and  uncdncerh, 
.  as  if  the  business  had  nowise  regarded  her.  Bdfore  the 
executioners  performed  their  ofRce,  the  dean  of  Pte*tcr- 
bbrow  stepped  forth;  ^nd  though  the  queen  frequently 
told  him  that  he  needed  ndt  concern  himself  about  her, 
that  she  was  settled  in  the  atlcient  catholic  and  Rdtnan 
religion,  and  that  she  hifeatft  to  lay  down  her  life  in  de- 
fence of  that  faith;  he  still  thought  it  his  duty  to* persist 
in  his  lectures  and  exhortations,  and  to  endeavour  her 
conversion.  The  termis  which  he  employed  Were,  un- 
der cbldiir  of  pious  instVuctidns,  cruel  insults  on  her 
unfortunate  situation;  and  besides  their  own  absurdity, 
may  b^  regarded  as  the  tho^t  mortifying  indignities  to 
which  she  had  ever  yet  been  exposed.  He  told  fa^r  that 
the  qii^en  of  Engfend'had  on  this  occasion  shdwn  a  ten- 
der care  of  her;  and  notwithstanding  the  .punishment 
justly  to  be  inflicted  on  her  for  her  manifold  trespasses, 


"msi  d^t&i^iii^  to  use  fiv^y  expedient  for  say ii^  her  ^^' 
souJj  f^iitipi  ^s^t  destructipa  with  which  it  was  59  nearly 
thre^ened*  Th^t  she  w%s  no^  standing  upon  the  brink 
of  ^tsa:xntyi  an4  h^d  no  other  means  of  escaping  endless 
perdition,,  th^  by  repenting  her  former  \jrickedhess,  by 
ji^tifying  the  sentience  pronounced  against  her,  by  ac* 
]ptiowkdging  th^  queen's  favours,  and  by  exerting  a  true 
^MBkI  lively  faith  in  Christ  Jesus :  That  the  scriptures  were 
thjB  ofdy  rule  of  doctrine,  the  merits  of  Christ  the  only 
m^^ns  of  salvation;  and  if  she  trusted  in  the  inventions 
or  devices  of  fnen^  she  must  expect  in  an  instant  to  fall 
into  utter  darkness,  into  a  place  where  shall  be  weeping, 
howling,  ^id  gnashing  of  teeth :  That  the  hand  of  death 
was  upon  her,-;  the  ax  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  the 
throng  of  tl^e  great  Judge  of  heaven  was  erected,  the 
book  of  her  life  was  spread  wide,  and  the  particular  scn-^ 
tence  apd  judgment  was  ready  to  be  prqnounced  upon 
her. :  ^nd  \h^t  it  was  now,  during  this  important  moment, 
^  her  choice,  either  to  rise  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and 
hear  that  joyful  salutation,^  Come^  ye  blessed  of  my  Father; 
or  to  share  the  rei^urrection  of  condemnation,  replete  with 
sorrow  and  anguish;  and  to  suffer  that  dreadful  deuuncia*- 
lioD)  Goy  y^  cursed^  into  everlasting  fire^ 

During  this  discourse  Mary  could  not  sometimes 
forbear  betraying  her.  impatience,  by  interrupting  the 
preacher;  and  the  dean,  finding  that  she  had  profited 
nothing  by  his  lecture,  at  last  bade  her  change  her  opi- 
Bion^  repent  her  of  her  fonner  wickedness,  and  setde  her 
faith  upon  this  ground,  that  only  in  Christ  Jesus  could* 
she  hope  to  be  saved*  She  answered,  again  and  again, 
yith  great  earnestness :  "  Trouble  not  yourself  any  more 
"  about  the  matter :  For  I  was  born  in  this  religiop ;  I 
have  lived  in  this  religion ;  and  in  this  religion  I  am 
resolved  to  die."  Even  the  two  earls  perceived  tha| 
^t  was  fru^less  to  harass  her  any  farther  with  theological 
disputes;  and  they  ordered  the  dean  to  desist  from  hisf 
unseasonable  exhortations,  and  to  pray  for  her  conversion, 
During  the  dean's  prayer,  she  employed  herself  in  private 
4e Yotion  fropci  th^  office  of  the  Virgin ;  and  after  he  had 
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finished,  she  pronounced  aloud  some  pedtions  in  Ebg^isk^ 
for  the  afBicted  church,  for  an  end  of  her  own  troubles, 
for  her  son,  and  for  queen  Elizabeth;  and  prayed  God, 
that  that  princess  might  long  prosper,  and  be  employed  ia 
his  service.  The  earl  of  Kent,  observing  that  in  her  de* 
votions  she  made  frequent  use  of  the  crucifix,  could  not 
forbear  reproving  her  for  her  attachment  to  that  popish 
trumpery  as  he  termed  it :  and  he  exhorted  her  to  have 
Christ  in  her  heart,  not  in  her  hand.^  She  replied  with 
presence  of  mind,  that  it  was  difficult  to  hold  such  an  ob* 
ject  in  her  hand  without  feeling  her  heart  touched  with 
some  compunction/ 

Sue  now  began,  with  the  aid  of  her  two  women,  to 
disrobe  herself;  and  the  executioner  also  lent  his  hand  to 
assist  them.  She  smiled,  and  said,  that  she  was  not  ac^ 
customed  to  undress  herself  before  so  large  a  compaay, 
nor  to  be  served  by  such  valets.  Her  servants,  seeing 
her  in  this  condition  ready  to  lay  her  head  upon  the  block, 
burst  into  tears  and  lamentations:  She  turned  about  ta 
them;  put  her  finger  upon  her  lips,  as  a  sign  of  imposing 
silence  upon  them  ;^  and,  having  given  them  her  blessing, 
desired  them  to  pray  for  her.  One  of  her  maids  wlumi 
she  had  appointed  for  that  purpose,  covered  her  eyes,  with 
a  handkerchief;  she  laid  herself  down  without  any  sign  of 
fear  or  trepidation;  and  her  head  was  severed  from  her 
body  at  two  strokes  by  the  executioner.  He  instantly* 
held  it  up  to  the  spectators,  streaming  with  blood,  and 
agitated  with  the  convulsions  of  death:  The  dean  <^ 
Peterborow  alone  exclaimed,  ^^  So  perish  all  queen  £li- 
**  zabeth's  enemies!"  The  earl  of  Kent  alone  replied, 
**  Amen !"  The  attention  of  all  the  other  spectators  was 
fixed  on  the  melancholy  scene  before  them ;  and  zeal  and 
flattery  alike  gave  place  to  present  pity  and  admiration  of 
the  expiring  princess. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and 
nineteenth  of  her  captivity  in  England,  Mary  queen  of 
Scots ;  a  woman  of  great  accomplishments  both  of  body 
and  mind,  natural  as  well  as  acquired;  but  unfortunate 
in  her  life,  and  during  one  period  very  unhappy  in  her 
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conduct.  The  beauties  of  her  person,  and  graces  of  her  CHAP, 
air^  combined  to  make  h^r  the  most  amiable  of  women  ^  s^^^^^rs^ 
and  the  charms  of  her  address  and  conversation  aided  the  1597 
impression  which  her  lovely  figure  made  on  the  hearts  of 
all  beholders.  Ambitious  and  active  in  her  temper,  yet- 
mclined  to  cheerfulness  and  society  5  of  a  lofty  spirit,  con* 
stant,  and  even  vehement,  in  her  purpose,  yet  polite,  and 
gentle  and  aflable  in  her  demeanor ;  she  seemed  to  par- 
take only  so  much  of  the  male  virtues  as  to  render  her 
estimable,  without  relinquishing  those  soft  graces  which 
compose  the  proper  ornament  of  her  sex.  In  order  to 
form  a  just  idea  of  her  character,  we  must  set  aside  one 
part  of  her  conduct,  while  she  abandoned  herself  to  the 
guidance  of  a  profligate  man;  and  must  consider  these 
faults,  whether  we  admit  them  to  be  imprudences  or 
crimes,  as  the  result  of  an  inexplicable,  though  not  uncom- 
mon, inconstancy  in  the  human  mind,  of  the  frailty  of  our 
nature,  of  the  violence  of  passion,  and  of  the  influence 
which  situhtions,  and  sometimes  momentary  incid^nts^ 
have  on  persons  whose  principles  are  not  thoroughly  con- 
firmed by  experience  and  reflection.  Enraged  by  the  un- 
grstteful  conduct  of  her  husband,  seduced  by  the  treache- 
rous counsels  of  one  in  whom  she  reposed  confidence, 
transported  by  the  violence  of  her  own  temper^  which  ne- 
ver lay  sufficiently  under  the  guidance  of  discretion,  she 
was  betrayed  into  actions  which  may  with  some  difficulty 
be  accounted  for,  but  which  admit  of  no  apology,  nor  even 
of  aHeviation.  An  enumeration  of  her  qualities  might 
carry  the  appearance  of  a  panegyric ;  an  account  of  her 
conduct  must  in  some  parts  wear  the  aspect  of  severe 
satire  and  invective. 

Her  numerous  misfortunes,  the  solitude  of  her  long 
and  tedious  captivity,  and  the  persecutions  to  which  she 
had  been  exposed  on  account  of  her  religion,  had  wrought 
her  up  to  a  degree  of  bigotry  during  her  later  years ;  and 
stich  were  the  prevalent  spirit  and  principles  of  the  age, 
that  it  is  the  less  wonder  if  her  zeal,  her  resentment,  and 
her  interest  uniting,  induced  her  to  give  consent  to  a  de- 
sign which  conspirators,  actuated  only  by  the  first  of  these 
motives,  had  formed  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth- 
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Wh£N  the  queen  was  ioformed  of  Mary^3  execulicm, 
ahe  affected  the  utmost,  surprise  and  iadlgiiation«  Uer 
couutenance  changed ;  her  speech  faltered  and  failed  hfr  ^ 
for  a  long  time  her  sorrow  was  so  deep  that  she  could  n^ 
express  it,  hut ,  stood  fixed  like  a  statue  in.  silenoe  aod 
mute  astonishment.  After  her  grief  was  able  to  fin4  vent, 
it  burst  out  into  loud  wailings  and  lamentations ;  she  put 
herself  in  deep  mourning  for  this  deplorable  event ;  imd 
she  was  seen  perpetually  bathed  in  tears,  and  surrounded 
only  by  her  maids  and  women*  None  of  her  ministers  or 
counsellora  dared  to  approach  her^  or  if  any  had  «)c)i 
tenierity  she  chased  them  from  her  with  the  moat  violent 
expressions  of  rage  and  resentment.  They  had  all  of  them 
been  guilty  of  an  unp^donable  crime,  in  putting  to  death  her 
dear  sister  and  kinswoman,  cpntr^iry  to  her  fixed  purpose,^ 
of  which  they  were  sufficiently  apprised  and  acquainted. 

No  sooner  was  her  sorrow  so  much  abated  as  to  leave 
room  for  reflection,  than  she  wrote  a  letter  of  apology  to 
the  king  of  Scots,  and  sent  it  by  sir  Robert  Cary,  son  of 
lord  Hunsdon.  She  then  told  him,  that  she  wished  he 
knew,  but  not  felt,  the  unutterable  grief  which  she  expe- 
rienced, on  account  of  that  lamentable  accid^it,  whida^ 
withoul;  her  knowledge,  much  less  concurrence,  had  hap> 
pened  in  England :  That  as  her  pen  trembled  when  she 
attempted  to  write  it,  she  found  herself  obliged  to  commit 
the  relation  of  it  to  the  messenger,  her  kinsman ;  who  would 
likewise  inform  his  majesty  of  every  circumstance  attend- 
ing this  dismal  and  unlooked-for  misfortune :  Th^t  she  ^ 
pealed  to  the  supreme  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth  for  her 
innocence;  and  was  also  so  happy,  amidst  her  oth»: 
afHictions,  as  to  find  that  many  persons  in  her  court  could 
bear  witness  to  her  veracity  in  this  protestation  :  That  she 
abhorred  dissimulation ;  deemed  nothing  more  worthy  of 
a  prince  than  a  sincere  and  open  conduct;  and  could 
never  surely  be  esteemed  so  base  and  poorspirited  as  that, 
if  she  had  really  given  orders  for  this  fatal  execution,  she 
could  on  any  consideration  be  induced  to  deny  them; 
That,  though  sensible,  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  the  unhappy  prisoner,  she  determined. 
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iikftk  .'cieiiieiiyCjr,  never  to  'takry   it  into  execution ;  and    CHAP. 
«M[ddin€»t  'bikt/tesent  thf  "tcfnt^rity  of  those  who  on  this  v^^-v^L- 
ocbasiDU'hdd^isappoin^d  htt  intention:    And  that  as  no      ^5^^ 
•0»e  loved  him  riK>tiB  de^ly  than  herself,  or  bore  a  more 
•fkttsioils  concern  ^orhisHvelfare ;  she  hoped  that  he  would 
^CDfindtr  evelry  orte  aw  his  .6nemy  who  endeavoured,  on 
idiKcdtiiit  of  .the' 'presomt' incident,  to  excite  atiy  animosity 
liotween  theAik*^ 

"t    Ik  order  thiC  better  tp  appease  James,  she  committed 
iMvisoo:  to  puson,  arid  ordered  him  to  be  tried  in  the  Star 
Cfaainber'  fbr<  his  misdem^anon    The  secretary  was  con- 
'founded;  and,  being  sensible  of  the  danger  which  must 
iittend'his  entering  into  a  contest  with  the  queen,  he  e!x- 
^pressed  'ponitence   folr.  his   error,   and    submitted   very 
^tientlyv  to  be  railed  a(t  by  those  very  counsellors  whose 
pef^uasionihad  induced  him  to  incur  the  guilt,  and  who 
.  had  pronuaed  to  countenance  and  protect  him.     He  was 
ckindeihned. to  imprisonment  during  the  queen's  pleasure, 
and  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten>  thousand  pounds.     He  remained 
ftrlong^me  in  custody;  and  the  fine,  though  it  reduced 
him  to  beggary,  was  rigorously  levied  upon  him.  All  the 
'fiMrdiir  wihich  he  could  obtain  from  the  queen  was  send- 
ing iiiinr  ^smaU  suj^lies  from  time  to  thne  to  keep  him 
ftom  perishing  in  neceststty.^    He  privately  wrote  an  apo- 
.lo^  tohb   friend   Walsingham,   which  contains   many 
ciirioas  particulars.  The  French  and  Scotch  ambassadors, 
he  said4^hadbeen  remonstrating  with  the  queen  in  Mary's 
behatf ;  Q^d  immediately  after  their  departure  she  com- 
nmaded  him,  of  her  own  accord,  to  deliver  her  the  war- 
rant for  the  execution  of  that  princess.     She  signed  it 
jpeadiiy,  aiid  ordered  it  to  be  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of 
Eii^oaad.     She  appeared  in  such  good  humour  on  the 
occasion,  that  she  said  to  him  in  a  jocular  manner,  ^^  Go 
*'  toll  sdl  liiis  to  Walsingham,  who  is  now  sick :  Though 
5*  I  fear  he  will  die  of  sorrow  when  he  hears  of  it."  She 
adbded,  that  though  she  had  so  long  delayed  the  execution, 
.  lest  she  should  seem  to  be  actuated  by  malice  or  cruelty, 
'.  she  was- all  along  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  it.     In  the 
same  conversation  she  blamed  Drury  and  Paulet,   that 

«        • 
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CHAP,  they  had  not  before  eased  her  of  this  trouble ;  and  At 
^^^^^V  expressed  a  desire  that  Walaingham  would  bring  them  to 
1587.  compliance  in  that  particular.  She  was  so  bent  on  diis 
purpose,  that  some  time  after  she  asked  Davison,  Whe* 
ther  any  letter  had  come  from  Paulet  with  regard  to  the 
service  expected  of  him  ?  Davison  showed  her  Paulet's 
letter,  in  which  that  gentleman  positively  refused  to  act 
any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  honour  and 
justice.  The  queen  fell  into  a  passion,  and  accused  Pan- 
let  as  well  as  Drury  of  perjury;  be(^ause,  having  taken 
the  oath  of  association,  in  which  they  had  bound  thenv- 
selves  to  avenge  her  wrongs,  ihey  had  yet  refused  to  lend 
their  hand  on  this  occasion.  ^^  But  others,^'  she  said, 
*^  will  be  found  less  scrupulous."  Davison  adds,  that 
nothing  but  the  consent  and  exhortations  of  the  whole 
council  could  have  engaged  him  to  send  off  the  warrant : 
He  was  well  aware  of  his  danger ;  and  remembered  that 
the  queen,  after  having  ordered  the  execution  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  had  endeavoured,  in  a  like  manner,  to  throw 
the  whole  blame  and  odium  of  that  action  upon  lord 
Burleigh.* 

Elizabeth^s  dissimulation  was  so  gross  that  it  could 
deceive  nobody  who  was  not  previously  resolved  to  be 
blind ;  but  as  James's  concern  for  his  mother  was  cer* 
tainly  more  sincere  and  cordial,  he  discovered  the  highest 
resentment,  and  refused  to  admit  Cary  into  his  presence. 
He  recalled  his  ambassadors  from  England ;  and  seemed 
to  breathe  nothing  but  war  and  vengeance.  The  states  of 
Scotland,  being  assembled,  took  part  in  his  anger;  and 
professed  that  they  were  ready  to  spend  their  lives  and 
fortunes  in  revenge  of  his  mother's  death,  and  in  defence 
of  his  title  to  the  crown  of  England.  Maiiy  of  the  nobility 
instigated  him  to  take  arms:  Lord  Sinclair,  when  the 
courtiers  appeared  in  deep  mourning,  presented  himself 
to  the  king,  arrayed  in  complete  armour,  and  said,  th&t 
this  was  the  proper  mourning  for  the  queen.  The  ca^o- 
lies  took  the  opportunity  of  exhorting  James  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Spain,  to  lay  immediate  claim 
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ib^ihe  crown  of  England,  and  to  prevent  the  ruin  which,    CHAP. 
fyoBo.   his  mother's  example,  he  mi^t  conclude,    would  ^L.^,^!^ 
certainly,  if  Elisabeth's  power  prevailed,  overwhelm  his      ^^^j 
person  and  his  kingdom.     The  queen  was  sensible  of  the 
danger  attending  these  counsels ;  and  after  allowing  James 
some  decent  interval  to  vent  his  grief  and  anger,  she  em^ 
ployed  her  emissaries  to  pacify  him,  and  to  set  before 
iiini  every  motive  of  hope  or  fear  which  might  induce  him 
^  live  in  amity  with  hen 

Wajlsikgh  AM  wrote  to  lord  Thirlstone,  James's  secre- 
tary, a  judicious  letter  to  the  same  purpose.  He  said, 
That  he  was  much  surprised  to  hear  of  the  violent  reso- 
lutions taken  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  passion  discovered 
by  a  prince  of  so  much  judgment  and  temper  as  James : 
That  a  war,  founded  merely  on  the  principle  of  revenge, 
and  that  too  on  account  of  ai^  act  of  justice  which  necessity 
had  extorted,  would  for  ever  be  exposed  to  censure,  and 
could  not  be  exoused  by  any  principles  of  equity  or  rea- 
son :  Th^t  if  these,  views  were  deemed  less  momentous 
among  princes,  policy  and  interest  ought  certainly  to  be 
attended  to :  and  these  motives  did  still  more  evidently 
op{H>se  all  thoughts  of  a  rupture  with  Elizabeth  and  all 
revival-  of  exploded  claims  to  the  English  throne :  That 
the  inequaUty  between  the  two  kingdoms  deprived  James 
of  any  hopes  of  success,  if  he  trusted  merely  to  the  force 
of  his  own  state,  and  had  no  recourse  to  foreign  powers 
for  assistance :  That  the  objections  attending  the  intro- 
duction of  succours  from  a  more  potent  monarch  appeared 
so  evident  from  all  the  transactions  of  history^  that  they 
could  not  escape  a  person  of  the  king's  extensive  know- 
ledge ;  but  there  were,  in  the  present  case,  several  peculiar 
drcumstances,  which  ought  for  ever  to  deter  him  from 
having  recourse  to  so  dangerous  an  expedient:  That  the 
French  monarch,  the  ancient  ally  of  Scotland,  might  wil- 
li^ly  use  the  assistance  of  that  kingdom  against  England ; 
but  would  be  displeased  to  see  the  union  of  these  two 
kingdoms  in  the  person  of  James;  a  union  which  would 
ever  after  exclude  him  from  practising  that  policy,  for- 
merly so  useful  to  the  French,  and  so  pernicious  to  the 
Scottish  nation :  That  Henry,  besides,  infested  with  fac- 
tion and  domestic  war,  was  not  in  a  condition  of  support- 
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CHAf»,    ing  distant  allies ;  much  less  would  he  e.xpoie  hini9^  tm 

^^''*       any  hazard  or  expense,  in  order  to  aggrandize  .  a  &ear 

kinsman  of  the  house  of  Guise,    the  most  determMied 

enemies  of  his  repose  and  authorit>' :  That  the  eiOtmmyi^ 

power  and  exorbitant  ambition  of  the  Spanish  oHwsrcli 

rendered  him  a  stall  more  dangerous  ally  to  Scotlaod;  and 

«s  he  evidently  aspired  to  an  universal  monarchy  in  |ihe 

west,     and  had  in  particular  advanced  'soifie  cUim^  I0 

England,  as  if  he  were  descended  from  the  house  of  J^ao*- 

caster,  he  was  at  the  same  time  the  common  enemy  of  all 

princes  who  wished  to  maintain  their  independence,  and 

the  immediate  rival  and  competitor  of  the  king  of  Scots: 

That  the  queen,  by  her  own  naval  power  and  her  alliance 

with  the  Hollanders,  would  probably  intercept  all succouis 

which  might  be  sent  to  James  from  abroad^  and  be  en« 

abled  to  decide  the  controversy  in  this  island,  with  the 

superior  forces  of  her  own  kingdom,  opposed  to  those  of 

Scotland :  That  if  the  king  revived  his  mother's  preteii" 

sions  to  the  crown  of  England,  he  must  also  embrtce  her 

religion,  by  which  alone  they  could  be  justified  ;  waA  mum 

thereby  undergo  the  infamy  of  abandoning  those  principles 

in  which  he  had  been  strictly  educated,  and  to  which^  he 

had  hitherto  religiously  adhered :  That  as  he  would,  bf 

such  an  apostasy,  totally  alienate  all  the  protestants  in 

Scotland  and  England,  he  could  never  gain  the  confidence 

of  the  catholics,    who   would   still    entertain  reasonable 

doubts  of  his  sincerity;    That   by  advancing  a  present 

claim  to  the  crown,  he  forfeited  the  certain  prospect  of  him 

succession^  and  revived  that  national  animosity  .which  the 

late  peace  and  alliance  between  the  kingdoms  had  happUy 

extinguished :  That  the  whole  gentry  and  nobility  of  £ng^ 

land  had  openly  declared  themselves  for  the  execution  of 

the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  if  James  showed  such  viofent 

resentment  against   that  act    of  justice,  they  would  be 

obliged,  for  their  own  security,  to  prevent  for  ever  so 

implacable  a  prince  from  ruling  over  them :  And  that, 

however  some  persons  might  represent  his  honour  as  en- 

gfiged  to  seek  vengeance  for  the  present  affront  and  injuryi 

the  true  honour  of  a  prince  consisted  in  wisdom  smd  mo* 

deration  und  justice,  not  in  following  the  dictates  of  blind 

passion,  or  in  pursuing  rever^  at  the  expense  of  every 


jBOtive  ande^eiy  ioterest.^  These  cormiAenAcamj  jcancd  chap. 
to  the  peaceable  ttnambitioas  tenper  of  the  young  priBce, 
preirailed  over  his  reseatmem ;  and  be  fell  gradually  into  ^^^ 
a.  good  eonrespondence  with  the  court  of  England.  It  is 
probsAle  that  the  qneen^s  chief  object  in  her  dissimulatioii 
with  regavd  to  the  execution  of  Mary  was^  (hat  she  might 
diereby  ailbrd  James  a  decent  pretence  for  renewing  his 
'Smi^  with  her,  on  which  their  mutual  interest  so  much 
dkpeiided* 

Wn];s  EKzabeth  ens^ired  trattquillity  from  the 
^ttempls  of  her  nearest  neig^our,  she  was  not  negligent 
of  more  distant  dangers.  Hearing  that  Philip,  though  he 
seemed  to  dissemble  the  daily  insults  and  injuries  which 
he  received  from  the  English,  was  secretly  preparing  a 
great  nwy  to  attack  her;  she  sent  sir  Francis  Drake  with 
a  fleet  to  intercept  his  supplies,  to  pillage  his  coast,  and 
to  destroy  his  shipping.  Drake  carried  out  four  capital 
ships  of  the  queen's,  and  twenty-six  great  and  small,  with 
which  the  London  merchants,  in  hopes  of  sharing  in  the 
fhmder,  had  supplied  him.  Having  learned  from  two  Drake  de- 
Dutch  ships,  which  he  met  with  in  his  passage,  that  a  fl^f*f** 
Spanish'  fleet,  richly  laden,  was  lying  at  Cadiz,  ready  to  Cadix. 
sail  for  Lisbon,  the  rendi^zvous  of  the  intended  Armada ; 
he  bent  his  course  to  the  former  harbour,  and  boldly,  at 
well  as  fortunately,  made  an  attack  on  the  enemy.  He 
obliged  six  galleys,  which  made  head  against  him,  to  take 
^shelter  under  the  fbrta;  he  burned  about  a  hundred  ves*- 
ids  laden  with  ammunition  and  naval  stores;  and  he 
destroyed  a  great  ship  of  the  marquis  of  Santa  Croce*. 
Thence  he  set  sail  for  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  took  by- 
assault  the  casde  situated  on  that  promontory,  with  three 
other  fortresses.  He  next  insulted  Lisbon ;  and  finding 
^dut  the  merchants,  who  had  engaged  entirely  in  expecta- 
^n  of  profit,  were  discontented  at  these  military  enter- 
prises, he  set  sail  for  tiie  Terceras,  with  an  intention  ol 
lying  in  wait  for  a  rich  carrack  which  was  expected  in. 
those  parts.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  his 
prize ;  and  by  this  short  expedition,  in  which  the  public 
bore  so  small  a  share^  the  adventurers  were  encouraged 
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CHAP,   to  attempt  farther  enterprises,  the  English  seraien  learned 
^^'^'     to  despise  the  great  unwieldy  ships  of  the  enemy,  the 


1987.  naval  preparations  of  Spain  were  destroyed,  the  intended 
expedition  against  England  was  retarded  a  twelvemonth, 
and  the  queen  thereby  had  leisure  to  take  more  secure 
measures  against  that  most  formidable  invasion*' 

This  year,  Thomas  Cavendish,  a  gentleman  of  De- 
vonshire, who  had  dissipated  a  good  estate  by  living  at 
court,  being  resolved  to  repair  his  fortune  at  the  expense 
of  the  Spaniards,  fitted  out  three  ships  at  Pljrmouth,  one 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  another  of  sixty,  and  a 
third  of  forty ;  and  with  these  small  vessels  he  ventured 
into  the  South  Sea,  and  committed  great  depredations  on 
the  Spaniards.  He  took  nineteen  vessels,  some  of  which 
were  richly  laden ;  and,  returning  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  he  came  to  London,  and  entered  the  river  in  a 
kind  of  triumph.  His  mariners  and  soldiers  were  clothed 
in  silk,  his  s^ls  were  of  damask,  his  topsail  cloth  of  gold ; 
and  his  prizes  were  esteemed  the  richest  that  ever  had 
been  brought  into  Englandt^ 

The  land  enterprises  of  the  English  were  not^  during 
diis  campaign,  so  advantageous  or  honourable  to  the  na* 
tion.  The  important  place  of  Deventer  was  intrusted  by 
Leicester  to  William  Stanley,  with  a  garrison  of  twelve 
hundred  English;  and  this  gentleman,  being  a  catholic, 
was  alarmed  at  the  discovery  of  Bablngton's  conspiracy, 
and  became  apprehensive  lest  every  one  of  his  religion 
should  thenceforth  be  treated  with  distrust  in  England* 
He  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  Spaniards, 
betrayed  the  city  to  them  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  en- 
gaged the  wiiole  garrison  to  desert  with  him  to  the  Span- 
ish service.  Roland  York,  who  commanded  a  fort  near 
Zutphen,  imitated  his  example ;  and  the  Hollanders,  for* 
merly  disgusted  with  Leicester,  and  suspicious  of  the 
English,  broke  out  into  loud  complaints  against  the 
improvidence,  if  not  the  trea(;hery  of  his  administration. 
Soon  after  he  himself  arrived  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but 
his  conduct  was  nowise  calculated  to  give  them  satisfac- 
tion, or  to  remove  the  suspicions  which  they  had  enter- 
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tftified  against  him.  The  prince  of  Parma  having  be-  CHAP, 
aieged  Sluys,  Leicester  attempted  to  relieve  the  place, .  ^-^^ 
first  by  sea,  then  by  land  ;  but  failed  in  both  enterprises  ;  ^59^ 
and  he  ascribed  his  bad  success  to  the  ill  behaviour  of 
the  Hollanders,  they  were  equally  free  in  reflections  upon 
his  conduct.  The  breach  between  them  became  wider 
every  day :  They  slighted  his  authority,  opposed  his  mea- 
sureS)  and  neglected  his  counsels ;  while  he  endeavoured, 
by  an  imperious  behaviour  and  by  violence,  to  recover 
that  influence  which  he  had  lost  by  hts  imprudent  and  ill 
concerted  measures.  He  was  even  suspected  by  the 
Dutch  of  a  design  to  usurp  upon  their  liberties ;  and  the 
jealousy  entertained  against  him  began  to  extend  towards 
the  queen  herself.  That  princess  had  made  somcJ  ad- 
vances towards  a  peace  with  Spain :  A  congress  had  been 
opened  at  Bourbourg,  a  village  near  Gravelines:  And 
though  the  two  courts,  especially  that  of  Spain,  had  no 
other  intention  than  to  amuse  each  of  them  its  enemy  by 
negotiation,  and  mutually  relax  the  preparations  for  de- 
fence or  attack,  the  Dutch,  who  were  determined  on  no 
terms  to  return  under  the  Spanish  yoke,  became  apprehen- 
sive lest  their  liberty  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  political 
interests  of  England.^  But  the  queen,  who  knew  the 
importance  of  her  alliance  with  the  States  during  the  pre- 
sent conjuncture,  was  resolved  to  give  them  entire  satis- 
faction, by  recalling  Leicester,  and  commanding  him  to 
resign' his  government.  Maurice,  son  of  the  late  prince 
of  Orange,  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age,  was  elected  by 
the  Slates  governor  in  his  placet;  and  Peregrine  lord 
Willoughby  was  appointed  by  the  queen  commander  of 
the  English  forces.  The  measures  of  these  two  generals 
were  much  embarrassed  by  the  malignity  of  Leicester, 
who  had  left  a  faction  behind  him,  and  who  still  attempted, 
by  means  of  his  emissaries,  to  disturb  all  the  operations 
of  the  States.  As  soon  as  Elizabeth  received  intelligence 
of  these  disorders,  she  took  care  to  redress  them ;  and  she 
obliged  all  the  partisans  of  England  to  fall  into  unanimity 
with  prince  Maurice.*^  But  though  her  good  sense  so  far 
prevailed  ovet  her  partiality  to  Leicester,  she  never  could 
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CHAP,    be  made  sensible  of  his  vices  and  incapacity:     The  s«tb»- 

u^^^^^^i^y  missions  which  he  made  her  restored  him  to  her  wonted 

1587.     favour;  and  lord  Buckhurst,   who  had  aecused  htm   of 

misconduct  in  Holland,  lost  her  confidence  for  some  tilne, 

and  was  even  committed  to  custody. 

Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  another  favourite  who  M 
this  time  received  some  marks  of  her  partiality.  Thougk 
he  had  never  followed  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  was 
made  chancellor  in  the  place  of  Bromley  deceased  t  but, 
notwithstanding  all  the  expectations  and  perhaps  wished 
of  thie  lawyers,  he  behaved  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of 
that  high  station  :  His  good  natural  capacity  supplied  the 
place  of  experience  and  study ;  and  his  decisions  were  not 
found  deficient  either  in  point  of  equity  or  judgment. 
His  enemies  had  contributed  to  his  promotion,  in  hopes 
that  his  absence  from  court,  while  he  attended  the  business 
of  chancery,  would  gradually  estrange  the  queen  from 
him,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  underminifiig  him 
in  her  favour. 
15SS.  These  little  intrigues  and  cabals  of  the  court  w€re 

silenced  by  the  account,  which  came  from  all  quarters,  of 
the  vast  preparations  made  by  the  Spaniards  for  the  inva* 
sidn  of  England,  and  for  the  entire  conquest  of  that  king- 
Philip  pro.  dom.  Philip,  though  he  had  not  yet  dechired  war,  on 
mvasioifof  account  of  the  hostilities  which  Elizabeth  every  wherft 
Bosiimd.  committed  upon  him,  had  long  harboured  a  secret  and 
violent  desire  of  revenge  against  her.  His  ambition  also^ 
and  the  hopes  of  extending  his  empire,  were  much  ^ncoui- 
raged  by  the  present  prosperous  state  of  his  affairs ;  by 
the  conquest  of  Portugal,  the  acquisition  of  the  East- 
Indian  commerce  and  settlements,  and  the  yearly  impot* 
tation  of  vast  treasures  from  America.  The  poim  oft 
which  he  rested  his  highest  glory,  the-  perpetual  object  of 
his  policy,  was  to  support  Orthodoxy  and  exterminate 
heresy ;  and  as  the  power  and  credit  of  Eflizabeth  wer^ 
the  chief  bulwark  of  the  protestants^  he  hoped,  if  he  could 
subdue  that  princess,  to  acquire  the  eternal  renown  of  re- 
uniting the  whole  Christian  world  in  the  catholic  com- 
munion. Above  all,  hiii  indignation  against  his  revolted 
subjects  in  the  Netherlands  instigated  him  to  attack  the 
English,  who  had  encouraged  that  insurrection^  and  who,  by 
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Adir  viantty,  were  so  well  enabled  to  support  die  Hollan-  CHAP. 
4era,  that  he  could  never  hppe  to  reduce  these  rebels  while  ^^^^^JIj^ 
|be  powm-  of  that  kiDgdom  remained  entire  and  unbroken.  ^^^^ 
To  subdue  England  seemed  a  necessary  preparative  to 
die  reestablishment  of  his  authority  in  the  Netherlands : 
and  notwithstanding  appearances,  the  former  was  in  itself, 
as  a  more  important,  so  a  more  easy  undertaking  than  the 
latter*  Tluit  kingdom  lay  nearer  Spain  than  the  Low 
Countries,  and  was  more  exposed  to  invasions  from  that 
quarter;  after  an  enemy  had  once  obtained  entrance,  the 
difficulty  seemed  to  be  over,  as  it  was  neither  fortified  by 
att  nor  nature;  a  long  peace  had  deprived  it  of  all  mili<- 
lUtry  discipline  and  experience;  and  the  catholics,  in 
which  it  still  abounded,  would  be  ready,  it  was  hoped,  to 
join  any  invader  who  should  free  them  from  those  perse*« 
jcutions  under  which  they  laboured,  and  should  revenge  the 
de^th.  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  on  whom  they  had  fixed  all 
their  affections.  ,The  fate  of  England  must  be  decided 
in  one  battle  at  sea,  and  another  at  land ;  and  what  com- 
parison between  the  English  and  Spaniards,  either  in 
point  of  naval  force,  or  in  the  .numbers,  reputation,  and 
veteran  bravery  of  their  armies.  I  Besides  the  acquisition 
of  BO  great  a  kingdom,  success  against  England  ensured 
the  immediate  subjection  of  the  Hollanders,  who  attacked 
<m  every  hand^  and  deprived  of  all  support,  must  yield 
jtbeir  stubborn  necks  to  that  yoke  which  they  had  so  long 
resisted.  Happily  this  conquest,  as  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  grandeur  of  Spain,  would  not  at  pre- 
aciit  be  opposed  to  the  jealousy  of  other  powers,  naturally 
ao  much  interested  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  enter- 
|irise«  A  truce  was  lately  concluded  with  the  Turks ;  the 
empire  was  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  and  near  ally;  and 
France,  Ae  perpetual  rival  of  Spain,  was  so  torn  with 
intestine  commotions,  that  she  had  no  leisure  to,  pay  atten- 
tioa  to  her  foreign  interests.  This  favourable  oppor* 
tunity,  therefcHre,  which  might  never  again  present  itself, 
must  be  seized,  and  one  bold  effort  made  fc9r  acquiring 
that  ascendant  in  Europe,  to  which  the  present  greatness 
and  prosperity  of  the  Spaniards  seemed  so  fully  to  entitle 
them.' 

1  Camden.    Stiype,  toI.  iii.  p.  51$. 
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These  hopes  and  motives  engaged  PhiKp,  notwith- 
standing his  cautious  temper,  to  undertake  this  hazardous 
enterprise;  and  though  the  prince,  now  created  by  the 
pope  duke  of  Parma,  when  consulted,  opposed  the  attempt, 
at  least  represented  the  necessity  of  previously  getting 
possession  of  some  seaport  town  in  the  Netherlands, 
which  might  afford  a  retreat  to  the  Spanish  navy,**  it  was 
determined  by  the  catholic  monarch  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  the  execution  of  this  ambitious  project.  Daring 
some  time  he  had  been  secretly  making  preparations  ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  resolution  was  fully  taken,  every  part  of 
his  vast  empire  resounded  with  the  noise  df  armaments, 
and  all  his  ministers,  generals,  and  admirals,  were  em* 
ployed  in  forwarding  the  design.  The  marquis  of  Santa 
Croce,  a  sea  officer  of  grieat  reputation  and  experience, 
was  destined  to  command  the  fleet ;  and  by  his  counsels 
were  the  naval  equipments  conducted.  In  all  the  ports 
of  Sicily,  Naples,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  artisans  were 
employed  in  building  vessels  of  uncommon  size  and  force  ; 
naval  stores  were  bought  at  a  great  expense j  provisions 
amassed ;  armies  levied  and  quartered  in  the  maritime 
towns  of  Spain ;  and  plans  laid  for  fitting  out  such  a  fleet 
and  embarkation  as  had  never  before  had  its  equal  m 
Europe.  The  military  preparations  in  Flanders  were  no 
less  formidable.  Troops  from  all  quarters  were  every 
moment  assembling,  to  reinforce  the  duke  of  'Parma. 
Capizuchi  and  Spinelli  conducted  forces  from  Italy :  The 
marquis  of  Bourgaut,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
levied  troops  in  Germany  :  The  Walloon  and  Burgundiaa 
regiments  were  completed  or  augmented :  The  Spanish 
infantry  was  supplied  with  recruits;  and  an  army  of 
thirty-four  thousand  men  was  assembled  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  kept  in  readiness  to  be  transported  into  Eng- 
land. The  duke  of  Parma  employed  all  the  carpenters 
whom  he  could  procure,  either  in  Flanders  dr  in  Lower 
Germany,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic ;  and  he  built  at 
Dunkirk  and  Newport,  but  especially  at  Antwerp,  a  great 
number  of  boats  and  flatbottomed  vessels,  for  the  trans 
porting  of  his  infantry  and  cavalry.    The  most  renowned 
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sad  princes  of  Italy  and  Sfeixt  were  ambitious  xd   caiAF. 
«faacibg   in  the  honofur  oS  this   great  enterprise.     Don  v^^v^ 
cAmadieiM  of  Savoy,  idon   John  of  Medicis,  Vespasian      i^^^ 
GaxixMigSi  duke  of  Sbtbionetta,  and  the  duke  of  Pastrana, 
jbaotened  to  join  the  aiany  under  the  duke  of  Panna. 
Ai»ut  two  thousand  vohuiteers  in  Spain,  many  of  them 
men  of  fiaanily,  had  enlisted  in  the  service.     No  doubts 
W£ie  entertained,  but  such  vast  prepaiations,  conducted 
iyy  officers  of  such  consummate  sldll,  must  finally  be  Mic- 
xessfid.     And  the  Spaniards,  ostentatious  of  their  power, 
.and  elated  with  vain  hopes,  had  already  denominated 
dkeir  navy  tile  Ifwincible  Armada* 

News  of  these  extraordinary  preparations  soon  reach- 
ed the  court  of  London ;  and  notwithstanding  the  secrecy 
of  the  Spanish  coimcil,  and  their  pretending  to  tmfioy 
this  force  in  the  Indies,  it  was  easily  concluded;,  that  they 
meant  to  make  some  effort  against  EnglaiEhd.     The  queen  Prepan- 
had  foreseen  the  invasion ;    and,  finding  that  she  must  E^l^j^d. 
now  contend  for  her  crown  with  the  whole  force  of  Spain, 
she  made  preparations  for  resistance ;  nor  was  she  dis- 
mayed with  that  power  by  which  all  Europe  apprehended 
she  must  of  necessity  be  overwhelmed*    Her  force  indeed 
,  seemed  very  unequal  to  resist  so  j^tent  an  enemy.     All 
the  sailors  in  £n^and  amounted  at  that  time  to  about 
,  fourteen  tbcmsand  men.'"     Ttie  size  of  the  English  ship- 
«ping  was  in  general  so  small,  that  except  a  few  of  the 
queen^s  ships  of  war,  there  were  not  four  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  merchants  which  exceeded  four  hundred  tons*^ 
The  royal  navy  consisted  only  of  twenty-eight  sail,^'  mBny 
of  which  were  of  small  size ;  none  of  them  exceeded  the 
,bcdk  of  €Kir  largest  frigates,  and  most  of  them  deserved 
-rather  the   naaae  of  puinaces  than  of  chips*     The  only 
Jidvantage  of  the  English  fleet  consisted  in  the  dexterity 
and  courage  of  .the  seamen  who,  being  accuatonted  to  sail 
in  tempestuous  seas,  and  expose  themselves  to  all  dangers, 
as  much  exceeded  in  this  particular  the  Spanish  mariners, 
as  thdr  vessels  were  inferior  in  size  and  force  to  those  of 
that  nati9n.^    AM  the  commercial  towns  of  England  were 
required  to  furnish  ships  for  reinforcing  this  small  navy : 
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C8AP.    and  they  discovered  on  the  present  occasion  great  alacrity 
in  defending  their  liberty  and  relipon  against  those  in&mi- 


ISS8.  ^^^^  perils:  with  which  they  if  ere  menaced.  The  citizens 
of  London,  in  order  to  show  their  a&eal  in  the  common 
cause,  instead  of  fifteen  vessels  which  they  were  com- 
manded to  equip,  voluntarily  fitted  out  double  the  num- 
ber/ The  gentry  and  nobility  hired,  and  armed,  and 
manned,  forty-three  ships  at  their  own  charge ;'  and  all 
the  loans  of  mcMiey  which  the  queen  demanded  were 
frankly  granted  by  the  persons  applied  to.  Lord  Howard 
of  Efling^iam,  a  man  of  courage  and  capacity,  was  admiral, 
and  took  on  him  the  command  of  the  navy ;  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  the  most  renowned  seamen  in 
Europe,  served  under  him.  The  principal  fleet  was 
stationed  at  Plymouth.  A  smaller  squadron,  consisting 
of  forty  vessels,  English  and  Flemish,  was  commanded 
by  lord  Seymour,  second  son  of  protector  Somerset; 
and  .lay  off  D^nkirk,  in  order  to  intercept  the  duke  of 
Parma. 

Tn£  land  forces  of  England,  compared  to  those  of 
Spain,  possessed  contrary  qualities  to  its  naval. power: 
They  were  more,  numerous  than  the  enemy,  but  much 
inferior  in  discipline,  reputation,  and  experience.  An 
army  of  twenty  diousand  men  was  disposed  in  different 
bodies  along  the  south  coast,  and  orders  were  given  them, 
if  they  could,  not  prevent  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards,  to 
retire  backwards,  to  waste  the  country  around,  and  to 
wait  for  reinforcement  from  the  neighbouring  counties, 
before  they  approached  the  enemy.  A  body  of  twenty- 
two  thousand,  foot,  and  a  thousand  horse,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  was  stationed  at  Tilbury, 
in  order  to  defend  the  capital.  The  principal  army  cfln- 
sisted  of  thirty-four  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse, 
and  was  coipmanded  by  lord  Hunsdon.  These  forces 
were  reserved  for  guarding  the  queen's  person,  and  were 
appointed  to  march  whidiersoever  the.  enemy  should 
appear.  The  fate  of  England,  if  all  the  Spanish  armies 
should  be  able  to  land,  seemed  to  depend  on  the  issue  of 
a  single  battle ;  and  men  of  reflection  entertained  the  ipost 
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dismal  apprehensions,  when  they  consildered  the  forte  of    CHAP, 
fifty  thousand  veteran  Spaniards^  commanded  by  expert-      ^^^' 
enced  officers,  under  the  duke  of  Parma,  tt»  mo^  con-      i^gg 
summate  general  of  the  age;  and  compared  this  fori^i- 
dable  annament  with  the  military  power^  which  England^ 
not   enervated  bypeacej  but  long  disused  to  war,  could 
muster  up  against  it* 

The  chief  support  df  the  kingdom  seemed  to  consist 
in  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  ike  queen's  conduct ;  who, 
undismayed  by  the  present  dangers,  issued  all*  her  orders 
with  tranquility,  animated  her  people  to  a  steady  resist-^ 
ance,  and  em]doyed  every  resource  which  *  eiliier  her 
domestic  situation  or  her  foreign  alliauces  could  afford 
her.  SJie  sent  sir  Robert  Sidney  into  Scotlknd,  imd  ex- 
horted tte  king  to  remain  attached  to  her,  aiidfto  coniiid^r 
the  danger  which  at  present  menaced  bis  S0verei|^ty  nb 
less  than  her  "own,  from  the  ambition  of  the*  Spanish 
tyrant:^  The  ambassador  found  James  well  disposed  to 
cultivate  a  unioii  with  England,  and  that  prince  even  kept 
himself  prepared  to  march  with  the  fdrce  of  his  whole 
kingdom  to  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth.  Her  authority 
with  the  king  of ''  Denmark',  and  the  tie  of  th^ir  common 
Religion,  engaged  this  monarch,  upon  her  application,  to 
seize  a  squadron  of  «hip8 :  which  Philip  had  bought  or 
hired  iti  the  Danish  harbours  i"^  The  Hansd  Towns,  thot^h 
not  at  that  time  on  good  terms  with"£lizab6ih>,  were 
induced  by  the  same  motives  to  retard  so  long  -  the  equip- 
ment of  some  vessels  in  their  ports,  that  they  became 
useless  to  the  purpose  of  invading  EnglamL-  AH  the 
protestants  throughout  Europe  regarded  this  enterprise  as 
the  critical  event,  which  was  to  decide  &r  even  the  fate 
of  their  rdigion;  and  though  unable,  l>y  reason  of  their 
distanee,  to  join  their  forte  to 'that  of  Elissabeth,  they 
kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  her  conduct  and  fibrtune,  and 
beheld  with  anxiety,  mixed  with  admiration,- the  intrepid 
CQunteiftance  with  which  she  encountered  that  dreadful 
tempest,  which  was  every  moment  advancing  toward^ 
her. 

t  She  made  him  some  |)romises  which  she  never  fulfitled,  to  g^ve  him  a 
dpkedom  ia  £n^|land  with  suitable  lands  awl  rev^aue,  to  setUe  500Q&.  a  year  <m 
him,  and  pay  him  a  guard,  for  the  safety  of  Jils  person.  From  a  M9.  of  Jprd. 
WtiystooV  iiStiype,  Tol,.iii<p.  5^. 
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GHAP.  The  queai  also  was  semibk  that,  next  to  Jim  gmend 

'    populari^  which  ritr  eojoyed,  and  ^  confidence  whsdt 


f ^1^  her  subjects  veposed  in  her  ptodeat  govemmem^  Sie  firm* 
eat  support  of  her  throne  consisted  in  the  goiersd  zeal  o£ 
the  pco|de  for  the.  fwotestant  rdignm,  and  the  titieoag  pre-* 
judhrea  wbiGb  they  had  imbibed  against  popery.  %e  took 
care,'  on  the  present  occasion,  to  revive  in  the  nation  this 
attachment  to  thdr  own  sect,  and  this  aUiorretice  of  the 
>  opposite.  The  En|^k  were  reminded  of  dwtr  -foimer 
danger  from  the  tyranny  of  fi^nnn :  All  the  barfanrities  ex- 
ercised by  Mary  agamst  the  profeestants  were  ascribed  ta 
the  coiBiseIsr!of  that  bigoted  and*  imperious  nation :  The 
bkKsdy  limssaares  in  thoindies,  die  unrelenting  executions 
in  the- JLolw  Countries,  the  horrid  cruelties  and  iniquides 
of  the  inquisition,  were  set  before  men's  eyes  i  A  list  and 
description  were  published,  and  pictures  dispersed,  of  Ae 
several' instruments  of  torture,  with  which,  it  wa^  pre* 
tended^  Ae  Spaairii  Armada  was  loaded :  And  every  arti* 
faxj  as  weH  as  reason,  was  eaipkyyed  to  animate  the  people 
to  a  vigorous  defence  of  their  religion^  tbeir  laws,'amd 
their  lifaertEcSk 

fiiXT  while  .the  queen^  in  this  critical  emergence,  rou* 
sed  the  animosity  of  the  nation  against  poperyv  she  treated 
the  piartislins  of  that  sect  widi  nK»denttian,  and  gacve  not 
wny  to  an  utidlstinguisfabg^fary  agamst  tfatoi.  Though 
she  knew  dun  Sixtns  Quintus  .the  present  Pope^  £unou» 
for  his  itapacity  and  his  tyranny,  had  &ilminat^  a.  new 
bull  of  exoomdiunication  agaiii&ther,.  hod  deposed  her,  had 
absolved  fa^  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegfante  had 
puUished  n  crusade  against  fisigland,  ami  had  granted 
plenary  indulgences  to  every  one.  engaged  in  the  Resent 
invasion ;  she  would  no<r. believe  that  all  her  catholic  sub* 
jects  could  be  so  bliadedy  as  to  sacriice  to  Ugotiy  dieif 
duty  to  their  sovereign,  cmddK  lihensy  and  independence 
of  dieir  native  country.  She  rejected  all  violent  oounsels, 
by  which  she  was  urged  to  seek  pret^ces  for  despatdiing 
the  leadei:B  4>f  that  party :  She  would  not  even  confine  any 
considerable  number  of  them ;  And  the  catholics,  sensible 
of  this  good  usaje,  generally  expres&ed  great  zeal  for  the 
public  service.  Some  gentlemen  of  that  sect,  conscious 
that  they  could  ixof  Justly  expect  any  trust  or  authority, 


cmei'c4  tlmiMelvcs  as  voluiiteers  in  tiie  fleet  or  army:'*^  chap. 
Steae  eqtiipped  ^ps  at  thrir  owq  charge,  aad  gare  the  y_^-^^^^ 
coBunud  oi.them  to  protealttnts :  Others  were  active  in     ^^^ 
airifnating  their  tenants,  and  vassals,  and  neigMxMirs,  to 
the;;. defence. i^f  their . comm^y :  And  every  rank  of  men^ 
bvirying  for  -the  present  all  party  disttnctions,  seemed  to 
prepare rtheinselves  with  order  as  well  as  vigour  to  resist 
the  vioteftce  of  lliesc  invaders. 

Thb  more  to  excite  the  martial  spirit  of  the  nation^ 
the  qt^en.  appeared  on  horseback  ta  the  camp  at  Tilbury; 
and^  riding  through  the  lines,  cHscovered  a  cheerful  and 
animated  countenance,  exhorted  the  soldiers  taremen^er 
their  diity  to  their  ^  country  and  thtir  rdigioti^'  and  profins*  .  , 
ed  her  intention,  though  a  woman,  to  lead  them  herself 
iitto  the  field  against  the  enemy,  and  radier  to  perish  in 
batde  than,  survive  the  ruin. and  slavery  of  her  people*^ 
By  this  sjnrited  faefaavlour  she  revived  die  tenderness  and 
admiration. of  Ae  aoUiery:  An  attachment  to  her  person 
became  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  among  them:  And  they 
asked  one  anbther,  Whedier  it  were  possible  that  English- 
men ctnild  abandon  this  glorious  cause,  could  display  less 
fortitude^.thain  appeared  in  the  female  sex,  or  could  ever 
fay  any  dangers  be  induced  to  relinquish  the  defence  of 
thotr  liefoic  princess  ?    « 

Vmz  Spanish  Araunik  was  ready  in  the  beginning'  of 
May  ^ibut)  the  jnomentkwaa  preparing  to  sail,  die  mar* 
quia. '  of  Santa  Croce,  the  admiral,  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  of.  which  he  soon  after  died.  The  vice-admiral, 
die..diike  of  Paliasio  by  a  strange  concxurence  of  accidents, 
at  the  very  same  time  suffered  the  same  fate ;  and  die 
king  appoitited  for  admiral  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
a  nobleman  of  great  family ;  but  unexperienced  in  action, 
and  entireiy  unacquainted  with  sea  affairs*  Alcarede  was 
appointed,  vicewadmiral.  This  misfortune,  besides  the  loss 
of  so  gneat  an  officer  as  Santa  Croce,  retarded  the  sailing 
of  the  Armada,  and  gave  the  English  more  time  for  their 
pt^epaiutioBa  to  oppose  tfaenu  At  last  the  Spanish  fleet,  2dth  Mmy 
kUtl  of  hopes  and  alacrity,  set  sail  from  Lisbon ;  but  next 
day  met  with  a  violent  tempest,  which  scattered  the  ships, 
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CHAP,  sunk  some  of  the  smallest,  and  forced  flie  rest  to  take 
^^^.^^  shelter  in  the  Grotne,  where  they  waited  till  Aey  could 
15SS.  ^  refitted.  When  news  of  this  event  was  carried  to  Eng- 
land; the  queen  concluded  that  the  design*  o£  an  invasioo 
was  disappointed  for  dns  summer;  and,  feeing  always 
ready  to  lay  hold  on  every*  pretence  for  saving  money, 
she  made  Walsingham  write  to  theadmiral,  directing  Um 
to  lay  up  some  of  the  larger  ships,  and  to  disriiarge  the 
aeainen :  But  lord  EiEngham,  who  was  not  so  sanguine  in 
his  hopes,  used  die  freedom  to  disobey  these  orders ;  and 
he  begged  leave  to  retain*  all  the  ships  in  service,  diough 
it  should '  he  at  his  own  expense.^  •  He  took  advantage  of 
a  north  wind^fsmd  sailed  towardsthe  coast  of  Spain,  with 
an  intention  of  attacking  the  enemy  in  their  harbours ;  but, 
die 'wind  changing  to  the  south,  he  becsune  apprdiensive 
lest  they  might  have  set  sail,  and,  by  passing  him  at  sea, 
invade  England,  now  exposed  by  the  aJbsence  of  the  fleet. 
He  returned  therefore,  with' the  utmost  expedition  to  Ply- 
mouth, and  lay  at  anchor  in  that  harbour. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  damages  of  , the  Armada  were 
repaired;  and  the  Spaniards  with  fresh  hopes  set  out  again 
to  sea,  in  prosecution  of  their  enterprise.  The  fleet  con^ 
sisted  of  a  hundred  and.  thirty  vessels-,  of : which  near  a 
hundred  were  galleons,  and  were  of  greater  sfize  than  ever 
any  before  used  in  Europe.  •  It  carried  oii  board  nineteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  •five  soldiers,  ^ig^t:thoti- 
sand  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  mninerk,  two.thnsisand 
and  ei^ty-eight  galley  slaves,  and  two  thousand  .six  hun- 
dred and  thirty  great  pieces  of  brass  ordnance.  It  was 
victualled  for  six  months;  and.  was  atlencfed  by  twenty 
lesser  ships,  called  caravals,  and  ten  salvts  with,  six  oarii 
apiece.'^ 

The  plan  formed  by  the  kitig  of  Spain  was^  that  the 
Armada  should  sail  to  the  eoast  opposite  to  Dunkirk  and 
Newport;  and  having  chased  away  all  EogliBh  or  Flem- 
ish vessels,  which  mig^t  obstruct  the  passage  (for  it  was 
never  supposed  they  could  make  opposition,)  should  join 
themselves  with  the  duke  of  Parma,  should  thence  make 
sail  to  the  Thames,  and  having  landed'  the  whole  Spanish 
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asmy,  thus  complete  at  one  blow  the  entire  coiiqxiest  of   CHAP. 
England.     In  prosecution  of  this  scheme,  Philip  gave  or-  ^^^^!l 
ders  to  the.  duke  of  Medina,  that,  in  passing  along  the      ^^gg 
(haniiel,  he  ^ould  sail  as  near  the  coast  of  France  as  he 
could  widn  safety ;  that  he  should  by  this  policy  avoid 
n^etisig  with  the, English  fleet;  and,  keeping  in  view  the 
main  enterprise,  should  neglect^^l  smaller  successes,  which 
might  prove  an  obstacle,  or  even  interpose  a  delay,  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  kingdom.^    After  the  Armada  was  under 
fiail,  they  took  a  fisherman,  who  informed  them  that  the 
English  admiral  had  been  lately  at  sea,  ,had  heard  of  the 
tempest  which  scattered  the  Armada,  had  retired  back  in- 
to Plymouth,  and,  no  longer  expecting  an  invasion  this  , 
eeason,  had  laid  up  his  ships,  and  discharged  most  of  the 
seamen.    From  this  false  intelligence  the  duke  of  Medina 
conceived  the  great  fecility  of  attacking  and  destroying  the 
English  ships  in  harbour ;  and  he  was  tempted  by  the  pros- 
]>ect  of  so  decisive  an  advantage  to  break  his  orders,  and 
make  sail  directly  for  Plymouth :    A  resolution   which 
proved  the  safety  of  England.     The  Lizard  was  the  first  19th  Juij. 
land  made  by  the   Armada,  about  sunset;  and  as  the  ^^J^^^" 
Spaniards  took  it  for  the  Ram-head  near  Plymouth,  they  rives  in  the 
bore  out  to  sea  with  an  intention  of  returning  next  day, 
and  attacking  the  Engli^  navy.     They  were  descried  by 
Fleming,  ^a  Scottish  pirate,  who  was  roving  in  those  seas, 
and  who  immediately  set  sail  to  inform  the  English  admi- 
ral of  their  approach  :*  Another  fortunate  event  which 
cotitributed  extremely  to  the  safety  of  the  fleet.     Effing* 
ham  had  just  time  to  get  out  of  port,  when  he  saw  the 
Spanish  Armada  coming  full  sail  towards  him,  disposed 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  stretching  the  distance  of 
seven  miles'  from  the  extremity  of  one  division  to  that  of 
the  other.                                                                    ^ 

The  writers  of  that  age  raise  their  style  by  a  pompous 
description  of  this  spectacle :  the  most  magnificent  that 
had  ever,  appeared  upon  .the  ocean ;  infusing  equal  terror 
and  admiration  into  the  minds  of  all  beholders.  The  lofty 
masts,  the  swelling  sails,  and  the  towering  prows. of  the 
Spanish  galleons,  seem  impossible  to  be  justly  painted  but 
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CHAt*.   bjr  assummg  the  colours  of  poetry ;  and  km  doqweat^faisto* 
rian  of  Italy,  io  imitatioa  of  Caadeo,  his  asserted,  that 


issSi     ^^  Armada,  though  the  ships  bore  every  sail,  jret  odi 

ced  with  a  slow  motioa ;  as  if  the  ocean  grottied:  widi 
supporting,  and  the  winds  were  tired  with  impeUing,  mo 
enormous  a  weight.^  The  trudi,  however,  is,  that  d»e 
largest  of  the  Spanish  T^^»els  would  scarcety  pass  for 
^ird  rates  in  die  present  navy  of  £n|^bnd :  yet  were  they 
so  ill  framed,  or  so  ill  governed,  dsatthey  were  quite  un- 
wieldy, and  could  not  saU  upon  a  wind,  nor  tack  on  oc- 
casion, nor  be  managed  in  stormy  weadier  by  the  seamen. 
Neither  the  mechanics  of  shipbuildkig,*  nor  the  escperi- 
ence  of  mariners,  had  attained  so  great  per£sction  as  couU 
serve  for  the  security  and  government  of  such  bulky  ves- 
sels ;  and  die  English,  who  had  already  had  experience 
how  unsenriceable  they  commonly  were,  beheld  without 
dismay  their  tremendous  appearance. 

Effingham  gave  orders  not  to  coase  to  close  fight  with 
the  Spaniards ;  where  the  size  of  die  ships,  he  suspected, 
and  the  numbers  of  the  soldiers,  would  be  a  disadvantage 
to  the  English ;  but  to  cannonade  them  at  a  distance,  and 
to  wait  the  opportunity  which  winds,  currents,  or  various 
accidents,  must  afford  him,  of  interceptiag  some  scattered 
vessels  of  the  enemy.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  event 
answered  expectation.  A  great  ship  of  Biscay,  on  hoard 
of  which  was  a  consideraUe-  part  of  the  Spanish  money, 
took  fire  by  accident ;  and  while  sill  hands  were  employed 
in  extinguishing  the  flames,  she  fell  behind  the  rest  of  the 
Armada:  The  great  galleon  of  Andalusia  was  detained 
by  the  springing  of  her  mast :  And  both  these  vessek 
were  taken,  after  some  resistance,  'by  sir  Francis  Drake. 
As  the  Armada  advanced  up  the  c|ianael,  the  English 
hung  upon  its  rear,  and  still  infested  it  with  skirmishes. 
Each  trial  abated  the  confidence  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
added  courage  to  the  English ;  and  the  latter  soon  found, 
that  even  in  close  fight  the  size  of  die  Spanish  slups  was 
no  advantage  to  them.  Their  buHc  exposed  diem  the 
more  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy;  while  their  cannon,  plaeed 
too  high,  shot  over  the  head  of  the  English.     The  alarm 
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hftirkig  tmf  i^adi^  the  cms!  of  Ea^and^  the  ncriiU^  aiut  ghap. 
gaHry.hii«t|ftie4  out  with  their  vessels  fipm  every  hai?-  ^?ljz^ 
bf>ur»  ai^  reinforced  the  .admiral*     The  earls  of  Oxford,     1598/ 
M^ortbumbe^landf  and  Cumberland,  sir  Thomas  Cecil,  suf 
£U>bert  C^cil,  sir  Wal|:er -Raleigh,  silr,  Thomas  Vavasor, 
uir .  TJbQViE^is  Qerrard,    sir   Charlea  Blount,  with  many 
othera,^  distinguished  themselves  by  this  generous  and  dis« 
intere^ed  service  of  their  country*     The  English  fleet, 
a^ter  the.co^i)jyay:tion  of  those  shipfl^,  amounted  to  a  hun^ 
dved  add  fo^ty.saU* 

TttEj  Armada  had  now  reached  Callus,  and  cast  anchor 
before  that  place :  in  expectation  that  the  duke  of  Parma^  ' 
.who  had  gotten  intelligence  of  their  approach,  would 
put  to  sea  and  join  his  forces  to  them.  The  English 
admiral  practised  here  a  successful  stratagem  upon,  the 
Sfnaiuards.  I|,e  took  eight  of  his  smaller  ships,  and 
filling  them  with  all  combustible  materials,  sent  them  one 
after  another  into  the  mid$t  of  th^p  enemy*  The  Spaniards 
C^<;ied.:thait:they  were,  fireships  of  the  same  contrivance 
i^itjh  a  fgn^ou^  vessel  which  had  lately,  done  so  much 
execution  in  the  Schelde  near  Antwerp ;  and  they  imme^ 
diately^f^uttbek' cables,  and  took  to  flight  with  the  greatest 
4iaQr4e|r  .and  precipitation*  The  English  fell  upon  thein 
^^|it  morning  while  in  confusion ;  and,  besides  doing  g;rea| 
damage  to  other  ships,  they  took  or  destroyed  about 
>w:«lve  €>f.t^e  epemy* 

.3t  this  time  it  was  become  apparfpt,-  that  the  inten* 
)iio9 ,  for .  which  these  preparations  were  made  by  die 
Spaniards,  was. entirely  frustrated.  The  vessels  provi4ed 
Jby  theividuke  of  Parma,  were  made  for  transporting  sol- 
dii^j^  4)Qt  fpr  fighting;  and  that .  geners^,  when  ui^ed  to 
le^ftiVe  ,the  h^bour,  positively  refused  to. expose  his  flou- 
riabiiig  armiy  to  such  apparent  hazard ;  while  the  Engli;&h 
H0t  only  were  able  to  keep  the  sea,  but  seemed  even  to 
:tlJL^mph  over  their  enemy*  The  3panish  admiral  found^ 
isvuiai^  ii^^qunter^,  that  while  he  lost  so  considerable  a  . 
ip^.of  hij^  0W9  navy,  he  had  destroyed  only  one  small 
vessel  of  the  English ;  and  he  foresaw,,  that  by  continuing 
so  uneqiLal  a  C9mbat,  he  must  draw  inevitable  destruction 
on  alith^;  remainder*     He  4)repsu:ed  therefore  to  retun^. 
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dHAt:  iiome#ftr(!a ;  but  tt^  ^  nvltid  wm  eontrarf  «5  Ua  i^Miige 
^yy.L  through  the  chftntlel,  he  i^solvdd  to  9*B  ifot%ll%ntfdft,  and^ 
1589.  iti^^ii^S  the  totir  of  tSie  tslttnri,  l^ei^h  the  SfNUiiBh  liairbourB 
hf  the  ocean.  Thb  fitiglivh^il^et -feHo^lNed  hifld  dttrisg 
i6mc  time ;  and  hfcd  net  thek  nrnmunitlon  fktten  shott^ 
hy  the  negligence  of  die  oikerte  in  sopptying  them,  thtojr 
bid  obliged  the  whole  ;Aym«da^  to  8umn4er  ftt  diBorolioii* 
The  duke  of  Medinahftd ^Hite  taken  that- veMstutkn ;  b«t 
Was  diverted  from  k  by  the  advice  of  hts  eottfessor.  Tkia 
conclusion  of  the  enterprise  would  haTe  been  more  glofl*' 
'tos  to  itit  English ;  '4>ut  the  event  provetf  dnoat  €qoalIy 

Defeated,  fctal  to  the  Spaniards.  A  viotent  tMipest  overtook  the 
Arniiida  after  it  pasted  the  Orkneys:  The  ships  had 
fllfeady  lost  their  anchors,  and  were  obliged  to  keep  to 
li^a :  The  fnariners  uhaceustomed  to  such  hardships,  and 
kot  aUe  to  govern  such  anwMdy  vesseU,  yielded  to  ^e 
fttt^  of  the  storm,  and  allowed  thrir  ships  to  drive  either 
on  the  western  isles  of  Scotland,  or  on  die  coast  of  Ire- 
land, where  they  were  ^isefri>ly  wt^edted.  Net  a  half  of 
I9ie  navy  returtied  to  Spahi  i  ahd  die  seanken  as  wdB  as 
ifoldl^s  who  remaii^ed,  were  s6  overcome  widi  haidships 
imd  fatigue,  and  so  dispirited'  by  dieif  discomfitiuie,  Hiat 
ttiey  filled  all  Spain  with  accounts  of  the  desperate  valour 
bf  the  English,  and  of  die  tempHlfoons  vtctonee  of  that 
htt^  Which  surrot^ds  diem^. 

Such  was  the  miserable  and  dishon^mraUe  cotilttisioa 
iff  an'  enterprise  whith.  had  been  preparing 'for  dxree  ^ears^ 
^ich  had  elhadsted  the  revenue  and  fori^  df  S^Miin,  'i 
%hich  had  long'  fitted  all  Euft>pe  with  ans:iety  or 
dot).  Philip,  who  was  a'^laye  to  hi^  atolAdon,  but  had 
ftti  endi^  comtnelnd  dv^r  hiscounteinnt^e.,  no  sooner Iieai4 
tff  die  mortifying  event  which  blasted  aU  hifs  hopes,  than 
he  iM  on  his'kti^es,  and  rendering  dianks  for  that  ;a^>eioiifc 
dtspetisa^on  of  providence,  alpretoed  his  joy  mft  die 
«f^amity  Was  not  greater;  The  ^Spanish  priests,  whi>  had 
^o  often  ble^  this  holy  cruttadb,  and  foretoMits  infaffibk 
Access,  We're  Somewhat  at  a  loss  to<^count  for  die  i^cttt^^ 
gaihed  oveir  the  catholic  monarch  by  exoottnasttidesced 
heretics  and  an  exectaWe  usurper  r  Bat  they  at  last  dis* 
coverfed,  dikt  alj  the  cahtmitks  <tf  the  Spaniards  had  pfo% 
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.  .  Spoif  after  th«(  d^ft^at  aod  dispersiqa  pf  th^  Spapi&K  ^509. 
. Armnda  the  qiie«l» .  &uix^[XH)ned  a  n«w  parliament ;  ai^fi  ^th  f  eb. 
ar^f^ceived  from  tbem  ^  supply  of  two  subsidies  and  fcryr 
fifteenthfi,  .payable  i<i:four  years*  This  i»  the  first  instance 
tktat  ^ubsidie«  w^re  doubled  in  one  supply;  and  so  un- 
usual a  coji^e^fiiim  wa$  probably  obtained  from  the  joy  of 
.the  present  siKQce^i  and  from  the  genera}  s^nse  of  th^ 
4|uaen's  n^^ce^aities.  Some  inexnb^ts  objected  to  this  h^avy 
charge,  on.  account  of  the  gr^at  burden  of  loans  wbl<4i 
hud  lately  been  iioposed  Mpon  the  nation.f 

£l<u ABETH  foresaw^  that  this  bouse  of  commons  like  A  pariit- 
all  the  foregoing^  would,  be  governed  by  the  puritans,i  ™^"*' 
siaid  therefore,  to  obviate  their  enterprises,  she  renewed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  her  usual  injunction,  that 
the  parliament  shouM  not  on  any  account  presume  u> 
treat  of  matters  ecclesiastic^-  Notwithstanding  this  striot 
inhibition,  the  seal  of  one  Damport  moved  him  to  present 
a  bill  to  the  commons  for  remedying  spiritual  grievances, 
and  for  restraining  the  tyraai^y  of  the?  ecclesiastical  oopfi- 
mission,  which  were  /Qertainly.  great:  Hut  when  Mt» 
secretary  Woley  reminded  tl^e  house  of  her  majesty's 
commiinds,  no  one  durst  second  the  motion ;  the  bill  was 
not  so  much  as  read:  and  the  speaker  retupied  it  to 
•  I>iimport  without  taking .  the  least  notice  of  it.'  .  Son^e 
metnb^rat  of.  the  house,  notwithstanding  the  general  sub-> 
mission,  were  even  committed  to  custody  on  account  of 
this  attonpt*^ 

Th£  imf^rious  conduct  of  Elizabeth  appeared  sliU 
aatore  clearly  in  another  parliamentary  transaction.  The 
right  of  purveyance  was  an  ancient  prerogative,  by  which 
the  officers  of  the  crown  c^uld  at  pleasure  take  provisions 
for  the  household  from  all  the  neighbouring  counties,  aad 
could  mdk&  use  of  the  caits  and  carriages  of  the  farmers ; 
and  the  price  of  these  commodities  and  services  was  fixe4 
and  stated.  The  paym^it  of  the  money  was  often  distant 
and  uncertain ;  and  the  rate»,  being  fixed  before  the  dis- 

*  See  note  [G  G]  at  the  end  of  the  vohune.  t  See  note  [H  HI  at  the 
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CBAP.   covery  of  the  West  Indies,  were  much  iifferior^  tlie 
^^^^'     present  market  price;    so  that  purvejrance,  besides   the 
slavery  of  it,  was  always  regarded  as  a  great  burden,  smd, 
being  arbitrary  and  casual,  was  KaUe  to  great  abiiaeB* 
We  may  fairly  presume,  that  the  hungry  courtien  of 
Elizabeth,  supported  by  her  unlimited  power,  would  be 
sure  to  render  this  prerogative  very  oppressive  to  the 
people;    and  the  commons  had,  last  session,   found  it 
necessary  to  pass  a  bill  for  regulating  these  exacticMia : 
But  the  bill  was  lost  in  the  house  of  peers*'     The  coo* 
tinuance  of  abuses  begat  a  new  attempt  £»r  redress;  and 
the  same  bill  was  now  revived,  and  again  sent  up  to  the 
house  of  peers,  together  with  a  bill  for  some  new  regula- 
tions in  the  court  of  exchequer.    Soon  after  the  commons 
received  a  message  from  the  upper  house,  desiring  them 
to  appoint  a'committee  for  a  conference*     Atthis  confer- 
ence, the  peers   informed  them,   that  the   queen,   by  a 
message  delivered  by  lord  Burleigh  had  expressed  her 
displeasure,  that  the  commons  should  presume  to  touch 
on  her  prerogative.     If  there  were  any  abuses,  she  said, 
either  in  imposing  purveyance,  or  in  the  practice  of  the 
court  of  exchequer,  her  majesty  was  both  able  and  willing 
to  provide  due  reformation;  but  would  not  permit  the 
parliament  to  intermeddle  in  these  matters.^     The  com- 
mons,  alarmed  at  this   intelligence,   appointed   another 
committee  to  attend  the  queen,  and  endeavour  to  sati^ 
her  of  their  humble  and  dutiful  intentions*     Eliaabeth 
gave  a  gracious  reception  to  the  committee :    She  expres- 
sed her  great  inestimable  loving  care  towards  her  loving 
subjects ;  which,  she  said,  was  greater  than  of  her  own 
self,  or  even  than  any  of  them  could  have  of  themsehrea. 
She  told  them,  that  she  had  already  given  orders  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  abuses  attending  purveyance,  but  the 
dangers  of  the  Spanish  invasion  had  retarded  the  progress 
of  the  design ;  that  she  had  as  much  skill,  will,  and  power 
to  rule    her  household   as   any  subjects   whatsoever   to 
govern  theirs,  and  needed  as  little  the  assistance  of  her 
neighbours ;  that  the  exchequer  was  her  ctuunber,  conse- 
quently more  near  to  her  than  even  her  household,  and 

i  D'Ewes,  p.  491^  k  Dud.  p.  440. 
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t9ier6fiire 'lite  less  proper  for  them  to  intermeddle -inrith  5    chap. 
iBid  Aat  she  would  of  herself,  with  advice  of  her  council  ^^J^IJl^ 
smd  the  judges,  redress  every  grievance  in  these  matters,      j^g^ 
IfUt  would  not  permit  the  commons,  by  laws  moved  with- 
out her  privity,  to  bereave  her  ofr  the  honour  attending 
lliese  regulations.^     The   issue    of  this   matter  was  the 
same  that  attended  all  contests  between  Elizabeth  and  her 
parliaments."*     She  seems  even  to  have  been  more  impe- 
rious in  this  particular  dian  her  predecessors;  at  least 
her  more   remote  ones:    For  they  often   permitted  the 
abuses  of  purveyance*  to  be  redressed  by  law.**    Edward 
III.  a  very  arbitrary  prince, .  allowed  ten  several  statutes 
to  be  enacted  for  that  purpose. 

In  so  great  awe  did  the  commons  stand  of  every 
courtier,  as  well  as  of  the  crown,  that  they  durst  use  no 
freedom  of  speech  which  they  thought  would  give  the 
least  offence  to  any  bf  them.  Sir  Edward  Hobby  showed 
in  the  h^use  his  extreme  grief,  that  by  some  great  per- 
sonage, not  a  member  of  the  house,  he  had  been  sharply 
rebuked  for  speeches  delivered  in  parliament:  He  craved 
the  favour  of  the  house,  and  desired  that  some  of  the 
members  might  inform  that  great  personage  of  his  true 
meaning  and  intention  in  these  speeches.^  The  commons, 
to  obviate  these  inconveniences,  passed  a  vote  that  no 
one  should  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  house.' 

The  discomfiture  of  the  Armada  had  begotten  in  the 
nation  a  kind  of  enthusiastic  passion  for  enterprises  against 
Spain  f  and  nothing  seemed  now  impossible  to  be  achiev- 
ed*-by  the  valour  and  fortune  of  the  English.  Don  An- 
tomo,  prior  of  Carto,  a  natural  son  of  the  royal  family  of 
Portugal,  trusting  to  the  aversion  of  his  countrymen 
.  against  the  Castilians,  had  advanced  a  claim  to  the  crown ; 
and  flying  first  to  France,  thence  to  England,  had  been 
encouraged  both  by  HenVy  and  Elizabeth  in  his  preten- 
sions. A  design  was  formed  by  the  people,  not  the  court 
of  England,  to  conquer  the  kingdom  for  Don  Antonio : 

}  DTEwes,  p.  444.      m  Si  rixa  est,  vbi  tupulsas,  ego  vapnlo  tav.twn.    Juv. 

*  See  note  \\  V\  tt  the  end  ef  the  volume.  o  See  the  Statutes,  under 

the  head  of  purveyance.  p  D'Ewes,  p.  432,  433.  q  An  oct  was  pas- 

sed this  session,  enforcing  the  former  statute,  -which  imposed  twenty  pounds 
a  month  on  every  one  absent  from  public  >vprship :  jBut  the  penalty  was  re- 
stricted to  two-thirds  of  the  income  of  the  recusant.    29  Eliz.  cap.  G. 
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CHAP.    Sir  Francb  Drake  aad  sir  John  Norris  were  the  ktadus 
^^^^     in  this  romantic  enterprise :  Near  twenty  thoiuand  Tchmt' 
1589.     teers'  enlisted  themselves  in  the  service:  And  shipa  wcve 
EK^edition  hired,  as  well  as  arms  provided^  at  the  charge  of  the  mA- 
^wtngd.    venturers.     The. .peon's  frugality  kept  her  from  cootvi- 
'    buting  more  than  sixty  thousand  pounds^  to  the  expeaoe  ; 
and  she  only  allowed  six  of  her  ships  of  war  to  attend  tiie 
expedition.*     There  was  more  spirit  and  bravery,  than 
foresight  or  prudence,  in  the  conduct  of  this  enterpriae* 
The  small  stock  of  the  adventurers  did  not  enaUe  them 
to  buy  either  provisions  or  ammunition  suficient  f<H*  such 
an  undertaking :  They  even  wanted  vessels  to  stow  the 
numerous  volunteers  who  crowded  to  them;  and  they 
were  obliged  to  seize  by  force  some  ships  of  the  Uanse 
Towns,  which  they  met  with  at  sea :  An  expedient  which 
set  them  somewhat  more  at  ease  in  point  of  room  for  their 
men,  but  remedied  not  the  deficiency  of  their  provisions** 
Had  they  sailed  directly  to  Portugal,  it  is  believed  that 
the  good  will  of  the  people,  joined  to  the  defenceless  state 
of  the  country,  might  have  ensured  them  of  success ;  But, 
hearing  that  great  preparations  were  making  at  the  Groine 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  they  were  induced  to  go 
thither,  and  destroy  this  new  armament  of  Spain.     They 
broke  into  the  harbour,  burned  some  ships  of  war,  parti- 
cularly one  commanded  by  Recalde,  vice-admiral  of  Spain ; 
they  defeated  an  army  of  four  or  five  thousand  men,  which 
was  assembled  to  oppose  them ;  they  assaulted  the  Groine, 
and  took  the  lower  town,  which  they  piHaged ;  and  they 
would  have  taken  the  higher,  though  well  fortified,  had 
they  not  found  their  ammunition  and  provisions  begimuBg 
to  fail  them.     The  young  earl  of  Essex,  a  noblesum  of 
promising  hopes,  fired  with  the  thirst  of  military  hoooar| 
had   secretly,  unknown  to  the  queen,  stolen  from   Eng- 
land,   here  joined   the    adventurers :    and   it  was   then 
agreed  by  common  consent  to  make^  sail  fer  Portugsd^  the 
main  object  of  their  enterprise. 


r  Birch*a  Memoirs  of  queen  Elizabetli,  vol. i.  p.  61 .  Mooaoiiy  p. 2%7^am, 
that  there  were  only  fourteen  thousand  soldiers  and  four  thousand  teamen  in  die 
-whole  on  this  expedition  r  Rut  the  account  contained  m  Dr.  Bireh,  is  giTen  hy 
one  of  the  most  conMiieraLle  of  the  adv^nturersr  9  Monaon,  p.  SG7. 

t  Ibid.  p.  159. 


T&E  Engfish  landed  fiit  PanMie^  a  seapovt  town,  GHAF. 
P9^^!brt  kftgneft  from  Lisbon ;  and  Nonrts  led  the  ai^my  tio  ^^p^^. 
dULt  cs^kal)  while  Dridce  itndeirtook  to  sail  up  the  river  i^^, 
MdHUack  the  city  widi  united  forces*  By  this  time  the 
eouH  of  Spain  had  gotten  leisure  ^to  pri$pare  agaiinst  the 
invasioti*  Forces  were  thrown  info  Lisboa4  The  Portu;^ 
gtiese  were  disarmed  :  AU  suspected  persons  were  taken 
tntx)  custody:  And  thus^  t)M>u|^  the  iaibn^itants  bore 
great  affection  to  Don  Antonio,  none  of  them  durst  det 
clare  in  favour  of  the  invaders*  The  English  army^ 
however,  made  themselves  masters^of  the  suburbs,  which 
aisioanded  with  riches  at  all  kinds ;  but  as  they  desired  to 
oetlciliate  the  sfections  of  the  Portuguese,  and  were  more 
intent  on  honour  than  profit,  they  observed  a  strict  dis* 
df^ine,  and  abstained  from  all  plunder*  Meanwhile  they 
£»und  their  ammunition  and  provision  much  exhausted: 
they  had  not  a  single  cannon  to  make  a  breach  in  the 
walls }  •  the  admiral  had  not  been  able  to  pass  some  for* 
tresses  which  guarded  the  river :  there  was  no  appearaooe 
of  an  insurrectioti  ia  tlmr  favour ;  sickness,  from  fastigue^ 
hmiger,  and  intemperance  in  wine  and  fruits,  had  seized  tht 
army :  So  that  it  was  Ibund'-neoessary  to  make  all  possible 
haste  to  Teimbark.  They  w^e  not  pursued  by  the  enemy ; 
nnd,  fifliding  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  sixty  ships  laden 
with  n«val  stores,  they  seiased  diem  as  lawful  prize : 
though  they  beloi^ed  to  the  Hanse  Towps,  a  neutral 
power«^  They  sailed  thence  to  Vigo,  which  they  took 
«nd  burned  J  sind,  having  ravaged  the  country  around, 
tliey  set  sail  and  arrived  in  England*  Above  half  pf  these 
gallant. "wdventurers  p^ished  by  sickness,  famine, « fatigue, 
and  tiie  awierd  ;*  and  England  reaped  more  honour  than 
pro&t  from  Ais  extraordinary  enterprise.  It  is  computed 
Aal:  iA0¥4n  hundred  gentlemen  embarked  on  board  the 
4eet,  and  #iat  only  three  iwndred  and  fifty  survived  those 
fUnkiplted  disasters** 

Whkh  these  aJiips  were  on  their  voyage  homewards, 
^ey  met  whh  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  who  was  outward 
t»ound,  with  a  fieet  of  seven  sail^  all  equipped  at  his 
.%^n  charge^  €»xc6pt  one  ship  o|  war  which  the  queen  had 
leiit  him*  That  nobleman  supplied  sir  Francis  Drake  with 

«i  HU^'s  Memoirs,  tol.  i.  p.  6.       x  Ibid.  p.  CI. 
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CHAP.    some-plQivitunit ;  a  generbskfr  wHioh:  smred  die  lives  of 
many  of  Drake's  men,  but  for  which  the  odiers  afterwa^da 


SeotUnd. 


1M9.  suffered  sevsrelv.  Cumberiand  sailed  towards  the  Ter<» 
ceras,  and  took  several  prizes  from  the  enemy ;  but  the 
richest,  valued  at  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  perished 
in  her  return,  with  all  her  cargo,  near  Su  Michael's 
Mount  in  Corawal*  Many*  of  these  adventureis  were 
killed  in  a  rash  attempt  at  the  Terceras  $  a  greet  mor- 
tality seized  the  rest :  And  it^  was  with  dificulty  that  the 
few  hands  which  remained,  were  -able  to  .sleer  the  $kaps 
back  into  harbour  J 
Affain  of  Though  the  signal  advantages  gained  over  the  Spa- 

niards, and  the  spirit  thence  .  infused  into  the  English, 
gave  Elizabeth  great  security  during  die  rest  of  her  reign, 
she  could  not  forbear  keeping  an  anxious  e3re  on  Scodand, 
whose  situation  rendered  its  revolutions  always  of  impor- 
tance to  her*  It  might  have  been  expected,  that  this  hig^ 
spirited  princess,  who  knew  so  well  to  brave  dsmger, 
would  not:  have  retained  that  malignant  jealousy  towards 
her  heir,  with  which,  during  the  lifetime. of  Mary,  she 
had  been  so.  much  agitated*  James  bad  indeed  succeeded 
to  all  the  claims  of  his  mother ;  but  he  had  not  succeeded 
to  the  favour  of  the  catholics,  which,  could  alone  render 
dtese  claims  dangerous/  And  as  the  queen  was'  im>w  well 
advanced  in  years,  and  enjoyed  an  uncontrolled  authority 
over  her  subjects,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  king,  of  Scots, 
who  was  of  an  indolent  unambitk>us  temper,,  ii^ould  ever 
give  her  any  disturbance  in  her  poseessioa  of  ?tbe  throne. 
Yet  all  these  circumstances  could  not  rcfmove  .her  timo- 
rous suspicions :  And  so  far  from  satisfying  die  natioa  by 
a  settlement  of  the  succession^  or  a  declaratiott  of  Jao^s's 
tide,  she  was  as  anxious  to  prevent  every  incUentt  Which 
might  anywise,  raise  his  credit,  or  procure  him  the  regard 
of  the  English,  as  if  he  had  been  her  immediatip  rival  and 
competitor.  Most  of  his  ministers  md  £»vourite8  were 
her  pensioners ;  and  as  she  was  desilrQUs  to  hinder  him 
jTrom  marrying  and  having  children^  she  obl^ed  them  t^ 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  every  alliance,  even«.die 
most  reasonable,  which  could  be  offered  him ;  and  during 
some  years  she  succeeded  in  this  malignant  policy*'     H^ 

I  J  Monson,  p.  161.      '    z  Winvood^  tol.  i.  p.  41.         a  Melvily  p.  166. 177. 


had  fixed  on  the  elder  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark,    chap. 
who  being  a  remote  prince  and  not  powerful,  could  give  ^^,.1^^^^^ 
her  no  umbrage ;  yet  did  she  so  artfully  cross  this  nego^      i5S9^ 
tiation,    that  the    Danish  monarch,    impatient  of  delay, 
married  his  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick.     James 
then  renewed  his  suit  to  the  younger  princess  ;  and  still 
found  obstacles  from  the  intrigues  of   Elizabeth,    who 
merely  with  a  view  of  interposing  delay,  proposed  to  him 
the  sister  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  a  princess  much  older 
than  himself,  and  entirely  destitute  of  fortune*  The  young 
king,  besides  the  desire  of  securing  himself  by  the  pros- 
pect of  issue,  from  those  traitorous  attempts,  too  frequent 
among  his  subjects,  had  been  so  watched  by  the  rigid 
austerity  of  the  ecclesiastics,  that  he  had   another   in- 
ducement to  marry,  which  is  not  so  usual  with  monarchs. 
His  impatience  therefore  broke  through  all  the  politics 
of  Elizabeth:    The   articles  of  marriage  were  settled: 
The    ceremony   was   performed   by   proxy:     And    the 
princess  embarked  for  Scotland;    but  was  driven  by  a 
storm  into  a  port  of  Norway*     This  tempest,  and  some 
others  which  happened  near  the  same  time,  were  univer* 
sally  believed  ia  Scodaad  and  Denmark  to  have  proceeded 
from  a  combination  of  the  Scottish  and  Danish  witches ; 
and  the  dying  confession  lof  the  criminals  was  supposed 
to  put  the   accusation  beyond  all  controversy*^     James, 
however,  though  a  great  believer  in  sorcery,  was  liot  de» 
terred  by  this  incident  from  taking  a  voyage  in  order  to 
conduct  hk  bride  home :,  He  arrived  in  Norway ;  carried 
the  queen  thence  to  Copenhagen ;  and,  having  passed  the 
winter  in  that  city,  he  brought  her  next  spring  to  Scot- 
land,   where  they  were  joyfully  received  by  the  people* 
The  cktrgy  alone,  who  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of 
vexing  their  prince,  made  opposition  to  the  queen's  coro- 
nation,   on   account  of  die  ceremony  of   anointing  her, 
which  they  alleged  was  either  a  Jewish  or  a  popish  rite, 
and  therefore  utterly  antichristian  and  unlawful.      But 
James  was  as  much  bent  on  the  ceremony  as  they  were 
averse  to  it ;  and,  after  much  controversy,  and  many  in- 
trigues, his  authority,  which  had  not  often  happened,  at 
last  prevailed  over  their  opposition.*^ 

b  Mclvil,  p.  180.  c  Spptswood,  p.  381. 
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CHAP.   XLIII. 


French  4^airi*^Mitrd€r  cf  the  duke  of  Gm$e^^Mufder  of 
Henry  YW^F^Pr^ren  of  Henry  IV-— Aitwo/  enter • 
prists  agtnnet  Spam^^r^  parliumentr^Henry  IV-  emu- 
kracee  the  catMic  rMgion^^cotch  aJfmro^^Nenal  ear 
terprioeM'^A  parlioment'^Peace  of  Vermne^^The  eearl 
of  Eseexm 

CHAP.  ^FTER  a  state  of  great  anxiety  and  many  dif- 

^|^L[.  ficulttes,  £H2abeth  had  at  leng^  reached  a  aituatioii 
1590.  where,  though  her  a&irs  skill  required  attention,  and 
found  employment  for  her  active  8{urit,  she  was  removed 
from  all  danger  of  any  immediate  revolution,  and  mig^t 
regard  the  efibrts  of  her  enemies  with  some  degree  of 
confidence  and  security.  Her  successful*  and  prudent  ad* 
ministration  had  gained  her,  together  with  the  admiratioii 
of  foreigners,  the  affections  of  her  own  subjects;  and 
after  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  even  the  catholics, 
however  discontented,  pretended  not  to  dispute  her-*tide, 
or  adhere  to  any  other  person  as  her  competitor.  Jalnes, 
curbed  by  his  factious  nobility  and  ecclesiastics,  possessed 
at  home  very  little  authority;  and  was  solicitous  to 
remain  on  good  terms  with  Elisabeth  and  the  English 
nation,  in  hopes  that  time,  suded  by  htfli  patient  tranqml* 
lity,  would  secure  him  that  rich  succession  to  which  his 
birth  entitled  him.  The  Hollanders,  though  overmatched 
in  their  contest  with  Spain,  still  made  an  obstinate  resis- 
tance ;  and  such  was  their  unconquerable  antipsithy  to 
their  old  masters,  and  suck  the  prudent  conduct  bf 
jroung  Maurice,  their  governor,  that  the  subduing  of 
that  small  territory,  if  at  aU  p6ssible,  must  be  the  work 
pf  years,  and  the  result  of  many  and  great  successes. 
Philip,  who,  in  his  powerful  effort  against  England,  had 
been  transported  by  resentment  and  ambition  beyond  his 
usual  cautious  maxims,  was  now  disabled,  and  still  more 
discouraged,  fron^  adveiiti^ring  agsun  on  such  hazardous 


enter^ses.    The  sitiuUion  also  <tf  affairs  in  France  began    CHAP. 
c:hiefl7  to  employ  his  attention ;  but  notwithstanding  all  ' 


his  artifice,  and  force,  and  expense,  the  events  in  that  ^^^ 
kingdom  proved  every  day  mor^  co&trary  to  his  expec- 
tations,  and  more  fiivourable  to. the  friends  and  confede* 
rates  oi  England. 

The  vi<dence  of  the  league  having  con^ndned  Henry  Freneh  u^ 
to   declare  war  against  the  Hugonots,  these  religionists  ^^^ 
seemed  exposed  to  the  utmost  danger  i  and  Elizabeth, 
sensible  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  her  own  inte- 
rests and  those  of  that  party,  had  supported  the  king  of 
Navarre  by  her  negotiations  in  Germany,  and  by  large 
sums  of  money  which  she  remitted  for  levying  forces  in 
that  coimtry*     This  great  prince,  not  discouraged  by  the 
superiority  of  his  enemies,  took   the  fields  sold  in  die 
year  1587  gained,  at  Coutras,  a  complete  victory  over  die 
army  of  the  French  king;  but  as  his  alHes,.the  Germ«iB^ 
were  at  the  same  time  discomfited  by  the  army  of  the 
league,  imder  the  duke  of  Gruise,  his  situation,  notwith- 
standing his  victory,  seemed  still  as  desperate  as  ever. 
The  chief  advantage  which  he  reaped  by  dii$  diversity  of 
success  arose  from  the  dissensicms  which  by  that  meslns 
took  place  among  his  enemiesk     The  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
intoxicated  with  admiration  of  Guise,  and  strongly  preju- 
diced against  their  king,  whose  intentions  had  become 
suspicious  to  them,  took  to  arms,  and  obliged  Henry  to  fly 
for  his  safety.     That  priaee,  dissembling  his  resentment, 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  league ;  and,  having 
conferred  many  high  offices  on  Guise  and  his  partisans, 
sumntoaed  an^assembly  of  the  states  at  Blois,  on  pretence 
dp  finding  expedients  to  support  t  the  intended  war  against 
the  Hugonots.   The  various  scenes  of  perfidy  and  cruelty^ 
which  had  been  exiubited  in  Prance,  had  justly  begotten 
ft  mutual  <fiffidence  among  all  parties;  yet  Guise,  trusting 
more  to  the  timidity  than  honour  of  the  king,  rashly  put 
himself  into  the  hands  of  that  monarch,  and  expected,  by  Marderof 
the  ascendant  of  his  own  genius,  to  make  him  submit  to  ^q^^ 
all   his   exorbitant  pretensions*      Henry,  though  of  an 
easy  disposition,  not  steady  to  his  resolutions  nor  even  to 
his  promises,  wanted  neither  courage  nor  capacity ;  and 
finding  all  his  subtilities  eluded  by  the  vigour  of  Guise^ 
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CHAP,    and  even  his  throne  exppaed  to  the  moat  imimaeiit  dae- 
^^^^    ger,  he  embraced  more  violent  counsels  than  wene  luituml 


159a     ^  him, » and  ordered  that  prince  and  his  brother,  the. car- 
dinal of  Guise,  to  be  aisaaaiwatcd  in  his  palace* 

TjKis  cruel  execution,  which  the  necessity  of  it  dkme 
could  excuse,  bad  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  autkor, 
and  seeoMd  at  fint  to  plunge  him  into  greater  dangers 
than  those,  which  h&  9am(^t  to  ayoid  by  taking  vengeance 
on  his  enemy*  The  partisana  of  the  league  were  inflamed 
with  the  utmost  rtlge  against  him :  The  populace  every 
where,  particularly  at  Parb,  renounced  allegiance. to  him; 
The  ecclesiastics  and  the.  preachet^  filled  aU  places  with 
execrations  against  his  name:  and  the  most  powerful 
cities  and  most  opulent-  provinces  appeared  to  combine  in 
a  resolution,  either  of  renouncing  monarchy,  or  of  chang- 
ii^  their  monarch*  Heiuy,  finding  slender  resources 
am^ong  his  catholic  subjects,  was  constrained  to  enter  into 
a  confedeiracy  with  ^  the  Hugonots  and  the  king  of  Na- 
varre :  He  enlisted  large  bodies  of  Swiss  •  infantry  and 
German  cavalry :  And,  being  still  supported  by  his  chief 
nobility,  he  assembled  by  all  these  means  an  army  of  nc^ar 
^rty  thousand  men,  and  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Paris, 
ready  to  crush  the  league,  and  subdue  all  his  enemies* 
The  desperate  resolution  of  one  man  diverted  the  course 
of  these  great  events*  Jaqucs  Cien^ent,  a  Pominican 
friar^  inflamed  by  that  bloody  spirit  of  bigotry  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  century,  and  a  great  part  of  th^  following, 
beyond  all  ages  of  the  world,  embraced  the.  resolution  of 
sacrificing  his  own  life,  in  order  to  save  the  church  from 
the  persecutions  of  a  heretical  tyrant;  and,  beipg  admitted 
Murder  of  under  some  pretext  to  tbf  king's  presence,  he  gave  that 
thTrST  ^  prince  a  «K>rtal  wound,  and  was  immedjtiately  put  to  death 
by  the  courtiers,  who  hastily  revenged  the  murder  of 
their  sovereign.  This  memprable  incident  happened  on 
the  first  of  August  1589* 

The  king  of  Navarre,,  next  heir  to.  the  crown,  assumed 
the  government  by  the  title  of  Henry  IV*  but  succeeded 
to.  much  greater  difficulties  than  those  which  surrounded 
his  predecessor*  The  prejudices  entertained  against  hh 
religion  made  a  great  part  of  the  nobility  immediately 
desert  him ;  and  it  was  only  by  his  promise  of  hearkening 
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to  coafei^nces  aiMl  instructibn,  that  he  ccmld  engage  any  chaf: 
of  the  catholks  tx>  adhere  to  his  undoubted  title.  The  -^^^'^' 
league,  governed  by  the  duke  'C^  Mayenne^  brother  to  |c^ 
Guise,  gathered  new  force,  and  the  king  of  Spain  enter- 
tamed  views,  either  of  dismemberiftig  the  fVench  mo- 
narchy, or  of  annexing  the  whote  to  his  own  dominions. 
In  ^se  distressful  circumstano^,  Henry  addititsed  him-* 
self  to  Elizabeth,  and  found  her  welt  disposed  to  con^ 
tribute  to  his  assistance,  and  to  oppose  theprogreBs  of  the 
cathcdic  league,  and  of  Philip,  her  inveterate  and  dange- 
rous, enemies*  To  prevent  the  desertion  of  his  Swiss  and 
German  auxiliaries,  she  made  him  a  present  of  twenty- 
two  thousand  pounds,  a  greater  sum  than,  as  he  declared, 
he  had  ever  .seen  before :  And  she  sent  him  a  reinforce*- 
ment  of  four  thousand  men  under  lord  Willoughby,  an 
officer  of  reputation,  who  joined  the  French  at  Dieppe* 
Strengthened  by  these  supplies,  Henry  marched  directly 
to  Paris ;  and,  having  taken  the  subiuiis  sword  in  hspsd, 
he  abandoned  them  to  be  pillaged  by  his  soldiers*  He 
employed  this  bocty  of  English  in  many  other  ent^prises; 
and  still  found  reason  tb  praise  their  courage  and  fidelity* 
The  time  of  their  service  being  elapsed,  he  dismissed 
them  with  many  high  commendations*  Sir  William 
Drury,  sir  Thorny  Baskerville,  and  sir  John  Boroughs, 
acquired  reputation  in  vthis  campaign,  and  revived  in 
France  the  ancient  fame  of  English  valour* 

The  army,  which  Henry,  next  campaign,  led  into  the  Prf^reaB 
field,  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  league ;  but  as  it  ^^^|^ 
was  composed  of  the  chief  nobility  of  France,  he  feared 
notto^ncounter  his  enemies  in  a  pitched  batde  at  Yvree, 
atid  he  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them*     This  suc- 
cess enabled  him  to  blockade  Paris,  and  he  reduced  that 
capital  to  the  last  extremity  of  famine;  when  the  duke  of 
Parma,  in  consequence  of  orders  from  Philip,  marched  to 
the  relief  of  the  league,  and  obliged  Henry  to  raise  the 
blockade*     Having'  performed  this  important  service,  he 
retreated  to  the  Low  Countries ;  and,  by^his  consummate 
skill  in  the  art  of  war,  performed  these  long  marches  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  without  affording  the  French  mo- 
narch that  opportunity  which  he  sought,  of  giving  him   -     ^■ 
battle,  or  so  much  as  once  putting  bis  army  in  disorder. 
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CHAP.    The  only  loas  which  he  au«lfiiiied  was  hi  the  Low  Coron- 

Yi  III  * 

'    tries;  where.  prtiu:e  Maiurios- tooh  advantage  of  his  ah* 


^gg^     sence^  and  recovered  some  places  which  the  duke  of 
Paraia  h%d  Ibmierly  cooquaved  from  the  States** 

1591.  Ta£  sfUuykaon  of  Heiury's  .affairs,  though  proiiusbig» 

was  not  so  weU  ^diraoced  or  eataUisbed  as  tp  mak^  the 
queen. discontittue  her  siiMsceursf  vA  she  was  still  skm^ 
coQ&nned  in  the  resokition  of  suppoitiag  htm  by  some 
advantages  gained  bjr  the  Jcing  o£  Spauu  The  duke  ol 
Mercceur,  goveoior  of  Bvitmty^  a  prince  of  the  ho«se  of 
Lorrauoe,  had  drolared  for  the  laagoe ;  and,  finding  him* 
self  hard  pressed  by  Heiiry!a  forces,  he  had  been  obtiged, 
in  order  to  secuie  hinmrtf,  to  introduce  some  Spamish 
troops  into  the  seaport  towns  of  that  province.  £lizid>eth 
was  ahmned  at  the  danger;  and  fmresaw  that  the  Span* 
iarda,  besides  infesting  the  fingliah  coomerce  by  privateers, 
ought  employ  these  harbours  zst  the  seat  of  their  naval 
preparations,  and  mig^t  more  easily  from  that  vicinity, 
than  from  Spain  or  Portugal,  project  an  invasion  of  £ng^ 
land.  She  concluded,  therefore,  a  new  treaty  with  Henry, 
in  which  she  engaged  to  send  over  three  thousand  mea, 
to  be  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Britany;  and  she 
stipulated  that  her  charges  should,  in  a  twelvemonth,  or 
as  socm  as  the  enemy  was  ejqMlled,  be  refonded  her/ 
These  forces  were  commanded  by  sir  John  Norris,  and 
under  him  by  his  brother  Henry,  and  by  Anthony  Shirley* 
Sir  Roger  Williams  was  at  the  head  of  a  small  body 
which  garrisoned  Dieppe:  And  a  squadroa  of  ships, 
under  thd  command,  of  sir  Hesnry  Palmer,  lay  ^mn  the 
coast  of  France,  and  intercepted  all  the  vessels .  belfinging 
to  the  Spaniards  or  the  lea^jisers* 

The  operationa  of  war  can  very  little  be  regulated  be-» 
forehand  by  any  treaty  oar  agreement ;  and  Heatry,  who 
found  it  necessary  to  lay  aside  4he  projected  enterprise 
against  Britany,  persuaded  the  £jq|^^  commandera  to 
join  his  army,  and  to  take  a  share  in  the  hostilitiea  which 
he  carried  into  Picardy/  Notwithstanding  the  disgust 
which  Elizabeth  received  from  this  disappcMntment,  he 
laid  hefmre  her  a^  plan  for  expelling  the  lei^^ers  from 

*  See  aote  [K  K]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  e  Cstmdj^n,  p.  561- 
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Nomtauidy,  and  persuaded  her  ib  send  ovct*  a  new  body  CHAP, 
of  four  thousand  men  to  assist  him  In  that  enterprise.  ^^Mli 
Tlie  earl  of  j^^sex  was  appdinted  general" of  these  forces ;  jjgj 
a  young  nobleman,  who,  by  m&ny  exterior  accomplish- 
maHs,  and  still  more  read  merit/^as  daily  advancing  in 
favour  with  Elizabeth,  and  seemed  to  occupy  that  place 
in  her  affections  which  Leicester,  now  deceased,"  had  so 
long  enjoyed.  Essex,  impatient  for  fnilitary  fame,  was 
extremely  uneasy  to  lie  some  time  at  Dieppe  unemployed; 
and,  had  not  the  orders  which  he  received'  from  his  mis- 
tress been  so  positive,  he  would  gladly  have  accepted  of 
Henry's  invitation,  and  have  marched -td  join  the  French 
army  now  in  Champagne.  This  plan  of  operations  was  also 
proposed  to  Elizabeth  by  the  French*  ambassador,  but  she 
rejected  it  with  great  displeasure ;  and  she  threatened  im- 
mediately to  recal  her  troops,  if  Henry  should  persevere 
any  longer  in  his  present  practice,  of  breaking  all  concert 
with  her,  and  attending  to  nothing  but  his  own  interests.' 
Urged  by  these  motives,  the  French  king  at  last  led  his 
army  into  Normandy,  and  laid  siege  to  Rouen,  which  he 
reduced  to  great  difficulties.  But  the  league,  unable  of 
themselves  to  take  the  field  against  him,  had  again  re- 
course to  the  duke  of  Parma,  who  received  orders  to 
march  to  their  relief,  tie  executed  this  enterprise  with 
his  usual  abilities  and  success ;  and,  for  the  present,  frus- 
trated all  the  projects  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth.  This 
princess,  who  kept  still  in  view  the  interests  of  her  own 
kingdom  in  all  her  foreign  transactions,  was  impatient 
under  these  disappointments,  blamed  Henry  for  his  negli- 
gence in  the  execution  of  treaties,  and  complained,  that 
die  English  forces  were  thrust  foremost  in  every  hazard- 
ous enterprise.^  *  It  is  probable,  however,  that  their  own 
ardent  courage,  and  their  desire  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves in  so  celebrated  a  theatre  of  war,  were  the  causes 
why  they  so  often  enjoyed  this  perilous  honour. 

Notwithstanding  the  indifferent  success  of  former 
enterprises,  the  queen  was  sensible  how  necessary  it  was 
to  support  Henry  against  the  league  and  the  Spaniards ; 
and  she  formed  a  new  treaty  with  him,   in  which  they 
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CHAP,    agreed  neTef^to  iMke  peace  «v«Mi  Pkilip  but  by  cornmon 
conaent ;  sh^  promised  to  -setid  him  a  new  supjdy  of  four 


1591.  thousand  teen ;  md  ke  stipiihrted  to  repay  her  charges  in 
a  twelvenontb,  to  'empMy.  these  forces,  joined*  to  a  body 
of  French  troops,  in  an  expeditioB  against  Britany,  and 
to  consign  into  her  hands  a  seaport  town  of  that  province, 
for  a  retreat  -to  the  English/  Henry  knew  the  impos- 
sibility of  eiceeuting  some  of -the06  articles,  and  the  impru- 
dence of  fulfilling  others ;  bnt>  findhig  them  rigidly  in- 
sisted on  by  Elizabeth,  he  accepted  of  her  succours,  and 
trusted  that  he  might  easily,  on  some  pretence,  be  able  to 
excuse  bis  failure,  in  executing  his  part  of  the  treaty. 
This  campaign  was  the  least  successful  of  all  those  iM^ch 
he  had  yet  carried^  on  against  the  league. 
NaTBien*  DuRiNG  these  military  operations  in  France,  Eliza- 

a^mt  beth  employed  her  naval  power  against  Philip,  and  endea- 
Spain.  voured  to  intercept  his  West  Indian  u*easures,  the  sdurce 
of  that  greatness  which  rendered  him  so  formidable  to  all 
his  neighbours.  She  sent  a  squadron  of  seven  ships, 
under  the  command  of  lord  Thomas  Howard,  for  this  ser- 
vice; but  the  king  of  Spaih,  informed  of  her  purpose, 
fitted  out  a  great  force  of  fifty-five  sail,  and  despatched 
them  to  escort  the  Indian  fleet.  They  fell  in  with  the 
English  squadron ;  and,  by  the  courageous  obstmacy  of  sir 
Richard  Grenville,  the  vice-admiral,  who  ,refu8ed  to  make 
his  escape  by  flight,  they  took  one  vessel,  the  first  Eng- 
lish ship  of  war  that  had  yet  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards.*  The  rest  of  the'  squadron  returned  safely 
into  England,  frustrated  of  their  expectations,  but  plea- 
sing themselves  with  the  idea  that  their  attempt  had  not 
been  altogether  fruitless  in  hurting  the  enemy.  The  In- 
dian fleet  had  been  so  lohg  detained  in  the  Havanna  from 
the  fear  of  the  English,  that  they  were  obliged  at  last  to 
'  set  sail  in  an  improper  season,  and  most  of  them  peridied 
by  shipwreck  ere  they  reached  the  Spanish  haAours.^ 
The  earl  of  Cumberland  made  a  like  unsuccessful  enter- 
prise against  the  Spanish  trade.  He  carried  out  one  ship 
of  the  queen's  and  seven  others  equipped  at  his  own  ex- 
pense :  but  the  prizes  which  he  made  did  not  compensate 
the  charges."  : 

i  Rymer,  vol.  xvi.  p.  151.  168. 171.  173.  *  See  note  [L  L]  »i  the  end 
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wko  had.  ^oytd  groat  ^wmu^  widii  tkke  %i|0««9  indiiig  hia  t^^t, 
imeirest  tp.  daciint^  deteiiaiiifd  >lo,  eacMar  bat  g^od  gracea 
by.  aome  ioi^rtant  midfartiltfim>f  aad  as  hU  j^efHrtation 
was.  ha^ai^of^  hia  aonatryipaii  Ik  .|i^*sttadad  graal  num- 
bers,iy>  ei^ffl^.  with  biw  ata  vokmn^trnt^  in  .an  atiaaqit  on 
the .  West'  ladies.  .Tha  flaet  w^  detained  aa  Jaatg  in  the 
ebsMioal  by  cootrary  winds^  ibiut  the  aeason  ama  lost :  Ra- 
lepi^  was  recalled  by  the  4|ufen :  Sir  Mania  Frobisher 
sm^eeededto  the  CQiBaMod«aitel  OMide  a  privaleering  voyage 
against  th^  Spaniards*  He  took  one  rich  carrack  near 
the  island  ot  Fl^f^ss,  and  de^trof  ed  another.'^  About  the  1S9S. 
same  time  Thomas  Wbite^  a  Xondoff^f  todc  two  Spanish 
shipa,  which,  basides  foiBrtcaii  hundiwd  chests  of  quick* 
silver,  coot^.9ad  about  two  wUioiis  <d  bulls  for  indul- 
gences I  a  commodity  usalas^  to  the  English,  but  which 
had  cost  the  king  of  Spain  three  hundred  thousand  florins, 
and  would  have  been  sold  by  hkn  in  the  Indies  for  five 
nulU^n^* 

Tois  yfrta,  did  great  damage  to  Spain :  but  it  was  at- 
tended with  QomidaraUe  ex|^se  to  Ei^land ;  and  Eliza- 
beth's «ki|iis|e^ .  eiMAputed  that,  dbce  the  commencement 
of  it^  she.  ihM^jyeaC  in-Flapders  and  France,  and  on  her 
um^  eaifiaditioMi,  |d>ove  oaa  million  two  hundred  dKiU- 
sand  .p^yadsj^.  a  charge  whi^H  notwithstanding  her  ex- 
treme ,fr}ifplSi^  was  top  burdensome  for  her  narrow 
ravepiui^s  jtQ  aup^ort*  She  ^mmonad  therefore  a  parlia- 
ment u^ordi^r  tp  obtain  auffly :  But  she  either  thought  Feb.  19. 
her .  anthpi^ity  ao  established,  that  she  needed,  to  make  ^^^ 
tfaam  no  concessions  in  return,  or  she  rated  her  power 
8^4  pf eragative  above  moi^y :  For  there  never  was  any 
parlism^ei^.  whom  ahe  traitttd  in  a  mere  haughty  manner^ 
whom  ahe  made  anare  sensible  c(  their  own  weakness,  or 
whose  privik^gaa  she  more  openly  violated.  When  the 
speaker,  sir  Edwaf  d  Coke^  made  the  three  usual  requests, 
of  fi^e^dpm.from'anpeftts,  of  access  to  her  person,  and  of 
libofty  of.  speech,  she  •  replied  to  him,  by  the  mouth  of 
Pucjkenng,}ord  keeper,  that  liberty  of  speech  was  granted 
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OiAiP.  to  die  coMMttt,  buetlwjr  mtpt  kttmr  wkat-  Mmfiy  tk^ 
were  ettiMkd  taf  not  a  lib^rtf  for  every  one  to  speidt 
what  he  Kstieth,  or  what'^MMMb  in  hia brain  tn-utter; 
Aeir  iMi^tef^  extended  no  tether  tban-  a  iibcriy  ^f  my 
or  nos  /  Thm  she  enjohiad  the  sfMoker,  if  be  penenived 
any  idle  heads  so  ne|^igent  of  their  own  uhny  aa  to  at** 
tempt  refMrndng  d^  cbnrdi,  ov  innovating  in  Ae  coattnon*' 
weakh,  thaif  he  ahoold  refiMe  die  MUs  e:diibited.  for  ^hat 
purpose^  dU  they  wetn  ensiuned  by  aticb  as  were  ifcer  to 
consider  of  these  things,  kni.  oonld-  better  judge  of  thtti: 
That  she  would  not  impemhtht  freedom  crf  •^air  persons'; 
but  they  must  beware  lest^  under  cdowr  of  this  privilege^ 
they  imagined  dittt-aay  iteglect  of-  thilf^dujty  conld  be 
covered  or  protectad :  •  And  that  she  would  not  refnse 
them  access  to  her  person,  provided  it  were  upon  urgent 
and  weighty  causes,  and  at  dmes  convenient,  imd  when 
she  might  have  leisure  frem  %dier  intportant  id^drs  of  the 
realm.^ 
1593.  NoTWiTRSTANDma  the  menacing  tmd  -  contemptuous 

air  of  this  speech,  the  intrepid  and  indeisdgaMe  Peter 
Weatworth,  not  ditcomragadiiy  his  fanner*  ill  success, 
ventured  to  transgress  the  itttperitf  ordera  of  EHza^beth* 
He  presented  to  the  lord  keeper  a  peMon,  m^-wldf^  he 
desired  the  upper  house'to  join  with^die  l»iM»»in  -a  -sup-' 
plicsftion  to  her  majesty  for  e»lailing  dte'irttouessten  of  Ae 
crown ;  and  he  declared-  that 'he  hid  a  bill  reacfy*fMpaMd 
for  that  purpose.  This  mediod  of -prbcecfding'^rhs  soft' 
ciendy  respectful  and  cautiotts;  bat  die  euhfeitwtB  a!-* 
ways  extremely  disagreeable  le  the*  ftuaan^  add'ti4lat  she 
hnd'  expressly  prohiMted  any  one  freta  meUMiig  widi : 
She  se6t  Wentworth  immediately  to  die  'Tifwe^f  com- 
'  mitted  sir  Thomas  Bromley,  who  had  seconded  bkn,  -to 
the  Fleet  prison,  together  wtdi^ftfev^ns  sind  -Wrtahl/  two 
members  to  whom  sir  Thomas  had  iSMMMmidHed^iiis 
intention.^  About  a  fortni^C  after,  a-  nwiten'w^a  made 
in  the  house,  to  petition  the  queen  for  ^dite  released  of  diese 
members;  bat  it  was  answered  by  dl^tha-^piivy  eotmsel- 
lors  there  present,  that  her -majasty  had  comiaitted  them 
far  canses  best  known  to  herself,  and  diat  to  phdla  her  on 
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tkm^n  whom  thay  meam  la  ft«i?ve ;    SHaut  wotikL  jralease  ^^^|^ 
ibein  wikonever  she  #ymgbr.»<x]fiir»  and  wouM  be  beit«r     15^. 
pteMed  10  do  it.  of  b^r  oMi  inper  miM»>o,  thaoi  from 
tjieir  ««MMliWr     Xb«-  btli»€  wiUingiy  a^qmesced  m 

So  arbitrary  ^».wt  0(Utbc  waMMMiBi«t  of^^dic  ses^ 
sum,  ms^t  well  reptVM  aU  iui^msr  «;tteriifit9:for  freedom^ 
hut  ihfi  xeligiou*  seal  of  the  i^mittas  wm  not^  so  easily 
rastrabied;  aad  it  insptwd.  a.  Aourags  wbi^  no  hinnaii 
motive  was  able  to  sumMont*     Mamioej  cbanceUea-  q£ 
the  dutchy,  and  attorney  of  the.  court  of  wards,  made  a 
motion  for  .redreasiilg  the  abiiaes  in  the  bishops'  courts, 
bat,  above  all,  in  the  high  eoaunission ;  where  subaerip^ 
lions,  he  said,  were  exacted  to  articles  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  prelates;  where  oaths  were  imposed, obliging  persons 
to  answer  to  all  questions  without  distinction,  even  though 
they  should  tend  to  their  own  condemnation ;  and  whei^ 
every  one  who  refused  entite  satisfaction  to  the  commisr 
sioners  was  iaaqprisoned,  without  relief  or  remedy/     This 
motion  was  seoanded  by^some  members ;  but  the  minis- 
ters and  privy  counsellors  opposed  it,  and  foretold  the 
consequences  whieh- ensued*      The  queen  sent  for  the 
speaker,  and,  after  requiring  him  to  deliver  to  her.Mor^ 
riceV;  bitt^  .aha  told  him  that  jt.  was  in  her  power  to  cdH 
pairliami»ntftt  i*  ^i*  pMrer  10  dissolve  them ;  in  her  power 
•to  give  aasMt  or  dissent  to. any  determination  which  they 
should  fovm :  That  her  purpose  In  summoning  this  parlia^ 
ment  was  twofold  s  to  have  laws  enacted  for  the  farther 
^iforcaaaent  of  uaiformi^  in  relig^n,  and  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  the  nation  against  the  exorbitant  power  of 
Spain :  That  these  two  points  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the 
Q^eet  of.  their,  delibarations :  She  had  enjoined  them  al*" 
ready,  by  the  nuwth  of  the  lord  keeper,  to  meddle  neither 
with  matters  of  state  nor  religion;  and  she  wondered 
how  any  one  could  be  so  assuming  as  to  attempt  a  sutgect 
so.esprady  osoicrary  to  her  prohibition:    That  she  was 
highly  offended  with  this  presuasption :  and  took  the  pnf 
seat  opportunity  to  reitemte  the  commands  g^vea  by  the 
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CHAT,    kccfmr,  mA  K»  t^qmke^i^tm^  ma  bill,  fagifJInyj^NlMt  stirte 
^^^^'    afion,  m*  rviEHrnutkui  id  camts  ccdmasckal,  lie  ^adiilihttil 


1^^  IB  the  house :  AjkI  tbair  i>^  particiilftr,  she  chtoged  tlw 
epeftker  upoo  hie  ^alkghmee^  it  «qr  Midi  UUs  were  ofered, 
absoktte^r  to  rcAiae-lbesi  a  waJiiigv  amd  not  to  .aiidi  as 
to  permit  ^hoai  to  be  dahaMd  by  die  meaaben*^  TUa 
cowiMwd  «f  the  ^neen  'Wb  submitttd  to  wtdKMit  farther 
<|i]€staQiu  Monrke  wa»  aaisedi  ia  the  faouae  kaelf  by  a 
sergeant  a^^amuf  disefaafgad  from  his  office  of  chan^nor 
of  the  dti^l^,  iacapaeitaa^  froas  any  pfactice  in«hia  pro- 
fession as  accMuaicm  lawyer,  and  kept  some  years  priaotisr 
in  Tilbury  castk*"* 

The  queen  having  thtts  eapreasiy  pointed  out  both 
what  the  house  should  and  should  not  do,  die  cmnmons 
were  as  obsequious  to  the  one  as  to  the  other  of  her  tn- 
junctioBs.  They  passed  a  law  agamst  reeusants ;  such  a 
law  as  was  suited  to  the  seifere  character  of  Elizabedi, 
«id  to  the  persecuting  spirit  of  die  age.  It  was  intituled. 
An  act  to  retain  her  m(»ft»ty*»  subjtcta  in  their  due  obe-- 
^nce ;  and  was  meant,  as  the  preamble  declares,  to  ob- 
viate such  inconveniences  and  pevils  as  migjit  grow  from 
the  wicked  practices  of  seditious  seclwries  and  disloyal 
persons :  For  these  two  speoies  of  criminals  were  idwaya, 
at  that  time,  confounded  togedier,  as  equally  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  society.  •  It  was  mulcted,  that  any  person 
above  sixteen  years  ot  age^  who  ob^natdy  refiiaed  during 
the  space  of  a  month  to  attend  public  woraMp,  shoidd 
be  commiued  to  prison  i  that  if,  after  b«ing  condemned 
for  this  offence,  he  perriat  three  months  in  his  n^tsal;  he, 
must  allure  the  realm ;  and  that,  if  he  tidier  refuse,  tUs 
condition,  or  retom  after  •bamahmeilt,  he  should  suffer 
ciqutaUy  as  a  felon  without  benefit  of  clergy*^  This  law 
bore  equally  hard  upon  the  puritans  and  upon  the  catho- 
lics ;  and,  had  it  not  been  imposed  by  the  queen's  autho- 
rity, was  certainly,  in  that  respect,  much  contrary  to  the 
private  sentiments  and  inclinatioas  of  the  majority  in  the 
house  of  commons.  Very  little  oppositaon,  however,  ap- 
pears there  to  have  been- openly  made  to  it.^ 
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The  expenses  of  the  war  wMi  Bpakk'  Mtviog^  reduced  chap. 
Ae  ^ueen  to  great  dificultiesvllie  grant  of  subsidies  seems  ^^j^^^P* 
M  have  bieen  the  most  hnportairt  busuiieBs  of  dih  parlia*  i^^^ 
ment;  atid  it  was  ft  slgtiii  proof  ^dhe  Mgh  spirit  of  Eli- 
«abeA  that,  while  coai^ioiis  of  a  pretent  dependence  on 
the  commons,  she  'opened  the  session  with  the>  most 
hanghty  treatment  teif  ili^ai,  wd  covered  her  wmkness 
under  such  a  lofty  appeanome  of  supeilority*  The  com- 
mons readffy  voted  two  subsides  and  four  fifteenths ;  but, 
diis  sum  not  appearing  sttAcient  to  the  court,  an  unusual 
ejtpeditr^  was  ftiHen  upbn  to  i^iic^  themto  make  an  en- 
largement in  their  concessions*  Tl^e  peers  informed  the 
commons,  in  a  conference,  that  they  could  not  give  their 
consent  to  the  supply  voted,  tldidting  it  too  small  for  the 
queen's  occasions:  They  therefore  proposed  a  grant  of 
three  subsidies  and  si^  fifteemihs;  and  desired  a  farther 
conference  in  order  to  persuade  the  commons  to  agree  to 
this  measure.  The  commons,  who  had  acquired  the  pri- 
vilege of  beginning  bills  of  subsidy,  took  offence  at  this 
procedure  of  the  lords,  and  at  first  absolutely  rejected  the 
proposal :  But  being  afraid,  on  rdleetion,  that  they  had  by 
diis  refusal  given  offence  to  their  superiors,  they  both 
agreed  to  the  conference,  and  afterwards  voted  the  addi- 
tional subsidy* 

TttE  queen,  notwithstanding  tMs  unusual  concession 
of  die  commons,  ended  the  session  with  a  speech,  con- 
\taining  soine  reprimands  to  them,  and  full  of  the  same 
high  pretensions  which  she  had  assumed  at  the  opening 
of  the  parliament.  She  took  notice,  by  the  motrth  of  the 
keeper,  that  certain  members  spent  more  time  than  was 
necessary,  by  indulging  themselves  in  harangues  and  rea- 
sonings: And  she  expressed  her  displeasure  on  account 
of  dteir  not  paying  <hie  reverence  to  privy  counsellors, 
•*  who,''  she  told  them,  **  were  not  to  be  accounted  as 
^  common  knights  and  burgesses  of  the  house,  who  are 
^counsellors  but  during  the  parliament:  Whereas  the 
^  others  are  standing  counsellors,  and  for  their  wisdom 
^^  and  great  service  are  called  to  the  council  of  the 
**  state."*     The  queen  also,  in  her  own  person,  made  the 
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OHAP.    pwHuneat  n  t|iiriled>hat«Bguft  i  in  wUdi  Am  tpptet  0f  the 
^^)|^^  jastiee  and  iliodMrattoii  of  her  government,  espreMed  t|ie 
iig^     satall  ambition  ahe  had  ever  enteitidned  of  innlrtug  cour 
quests,  diipiayed  tiie  juat  grottn^*  <^  her  quaia^eliwilli  tlie 
king  of  Sfiikinf  aiul  ditceveved  facw  Uttle  she  apiaretwide^ 
the  power  of  chat  mottaroh^.  eien  though  he  shfovldmake 
a  greaicr  effibn  agninst^'lMrr  then  that  of  hie  InvindUe 
Armada.    *^  Btit  i  am,  >iQfi^tmedf"  added  she,  ^^  that  wha» 
^*  he  attempted  iinn  kst  inveaion,  aotiM'  upcHi  the  seaeoast 
*^  foraoolc  their  towns,  fled  up  high^  into  ihe  country, 
^^  and  left  all  naked  and  eoqpoied  to  hie  entrance :   But  I 
'         "  swear  unto  you  by-God,  if  I  kne^tv  those  perscnis,  or 
^^  may  know  of  any  thai  ehaU'do  eo  hereafter,  I  will  make 
^^  them  feel  what  it  ie  to  be  fearful  in  5o  urgent  a  cause."^ 
By  this  menace,  she  probably  gave  the  people  to  underr 
stand,  that  she  would  execwte  martial  law  upon  such  cow- 
ards :   For  there  was  no  statute-  by  which  a  man  could  be 
punished  for  changing  his  place  of  abode* 

The  king  of  France^  though  he  had  hitherto  made 
war  on  the  league  with  great  bravery  suid  reputation, 
though  he  had  this  campaign  gained  considerable  advan- 
tages over  them,  and  though  he  wa§  assisted  by  a  consi- 
derable body  of  English  il^der  Norris^  who  carried  hos- 
tilities into  the  heart  of  Brkany,  was  become  sensible 
that  he  never  could  by  force^  of  arms  alone  render  him- 
self master  of  his  kingdom;  The  .nearer  he  seemed  by 
his  military  successes  to  appn>aoh  tO'.a  full  possession  of 
the  throng  the  more  disooncent  and  jealousy  arose  auMng 
those  Romattists  who  adhered  to  him ;  and  a  party  was 
formed  in  his  own  court  to  eleci:  sirnie  catholic  monarch 
of  the  royal  Uood^if  Henry  should  any  longer  refuse  to 
satisfy  them  by  dedaring  his  conversicxu  This  exceUei^ 
prince  was  far  from  being  >  a  bigot  to  his  sect  s>  and  as  he 
deemed  these  theological  disputes  entirfly  sulpprdinate  io 
the  public  good,  he  had  secretly  determined,  frexn  the  be- 
ginning, to  come  some  time  <  or  odier  to  the  resolution 
required  of  him.  He  had  found  on  the  death  &f  hie  pre- 
decessor, that  the  hugonets,  who  formed  the  gravest  and 
most  faithful  part  of  his  army,  were  such  di^iormined  zea«- 
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im^i  ikKt  If  he  bttd'ttt  afat4laii»  dbjared  tAeir  Iftkh)  tlie^  imA)?. 
wcidd  imtimdy  har«  absmdontd  him  to  the  pretesiaitms  ,^I|^?\ 
idid  u^rpatio^ft  of  theeafthoUcs.  iThe  more  bigoted  ca-  ^^^^ 
thoUesy  he>  knew^  pattiicubut;^  thote  of  il^  league,  had  en- 
tMftabKetl.  such  an-  Uiis«vriiioustable  pf<ej«idiee  agaiast  hid 
person^  aeid  dtffideiii^^  his^  sincerity ^  that' even  his  abju- 
ration would  i^&^  reoteeHe^  theln  to  hk  title;  and  he  .must 
either  expect  to  be'eittirely  eMitided  froiathe  throne,  or 
be  admitted  to  it  on  e^htterau  as  ifonld  }eav>e  him  little 
more  than  the  merecdkadov  of  roy^ty*  In  this  delicate 
situation  he  had  resoWed  to  temporize ;  to  regain  the  hu- 
gOBOts  by  continuing  in  the  profession  of  their  religion; 
to  gain  the  moderate  -  eatholielir  by  givuig  them  hopes  of 
hiB  conversion;  to  attach  bodi  to  his  person  by  conduct 
and  success ;  and  he  hoped  ekher  that  the  animosity  aris- 
ing from  war  against  the  letigvue,  would  make  'them  drop, 
gradually  the  quei^ion  of  religion,  or  that  he  might  in 
time^  ifter  some  vietories  over  his  enemies  and  «oihe 
conferences  with  divines,  make  finally,  widi  more  de- 
cency and  dignity,  that  abjuration,  which  must  have 
appeared  at  €rst  mean  as  weH  as  suspicious  to  both 
parties; 

When   the  people  are'  attached  to  any  theological  Hemy  IV. 
tenet^^  merely  from  a  genehil  persuasion  or  prepossession,  th^^^^io^ 
they  arc  easily  induced  by  any  motive  or  authority  to  *«oJ^%»o"- 
cfti^ag^  ^etr  faith-'inf  th^s^  myste^tous  subjects;  as  ap* 
pears  fVom  the^eatahipk'df  the  English^  who,  during  som^ 
reigns,  usually  embraced,  without  scrupte,  the  still  vary-r 
m^  refi^on  of  *  dieJr  tovereigns.     But  the  French  nati<m, 
#her€    priilbciples'^hs(d  SO'  lon^  been   dTspl^ed  as  the 
'badges'  of  faction^  arid  where -each  party  had  fortified  its 
belief  by  an  anknosity  against  the  other,  were  not  found 
so  pliaMe  or  incoi^stant*^  and  Henry  was  at  last  ccmvinced, 
Atit  thfe  .catholics  of  hin  patty  would  entirely  abandon 
him,  if  he  gave  thetn  not  ihimediate  satisfaction  in  this 
pe^ticular.     The   hugonots   also,    taught   by  experience, 
eteariy  saw  that  his*  t^s^rdon  of  them  was  become  abso»* 
lutcly  necessary  for  the  public  settlement ;  and  so  general 
was   this   persuasion  among  them,  that,  as  the  duke  of 
Sully  pretends,  even  the  divines  of  that  party  purposely 
allowed   themselves   to   be  worsted  in  the  disputes  and 
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GHiP*  codkvfnuBf  tkat  the  king  might  sKure  nendtty  be  cott* 
^J^[^|!||*  vinced  of  die  weakness  ofi.tbeir  cause^  and  ni^'mQ^ 
i5d8.  cordially  and  sincerely,  at  least  more  decently,  embra^ 
the  religion  which  it  was  so  much  his  interest  to  believe. 
If  this  selfdenial  in  so  tender  a  point  should  i^qpear  in- 
credible and  supernatural  in  ttH^olc^gianSt  it  will  at  least  be 
thought  very  ;iatural,  that  a  prmce  so  Utde  instructed  in 
these  matters  as  Henry,  and  desirous  to  preserve  his  sin-, 
cerity,  should  iiisensiUy  bend  his  opinion  to  the  aeceasity 
of  his  affairs^  and  should  believe  that  purty  to  have  ibt 
best  arguments  who  could  alone  put  him  in  posseasion  of 
a  kingdom*  All  circumstances,  therefore,  being  prepared 
for  this  great  event,  thiftt  mofiarch  renounced  the  protest- 
ant  religion,  imd  was  soleannly  received  by  the  French 
prelates  of  his  party  into  the  bosom  of  the  church, 

Elizabeth,  who  was  herself  attached  to  the  protest- 
ants,  chiefly  by  her  interests  and  the  circumstances  of  her 
birth,  and  who  seems  to  have  entertained  some  propensity 
during  her  whole  life  to  the  catholic  superstition,  at  least 
to  the  ancient  ceremonies,  vet  pretended  to  be  extremely 
displeased  with  this  abjuration  of  Henry ;  and  she  wrote 
him  an  angry  letter,  reproaching  him  with  this  interested 
change  of  his  relicpon*  Sensible,  however,  that  the 
league  and  the  king  of  Spain  were  still  their  common, 
enemies,  she  hearkened  to  his  apoloii^s;  continued  her 
succours  both  of  men  ^nd  mpney;  and.  formed  a  new 
treaty^  in  which  they  mutually  stipulfMied  never  to  naake 
peace  but  by  comn^pn  agreement* 
^eoteh  1*H£  iutrigues  of  Spain  were  not  limited  to  Frimce 

*  ""*  and  England :  By  means  of  the  neverfailing  pretence  of 
religion,  joined  to  the  influence  of  money,  Philip  excited 
new  disorders  in  Scotland,  and  gaye  frc^sh  alarms,  to  Eli- 
zabeth* George  Ker,  brother  to  lord  Newbottle*  had 
been  taken,  while  he  was  passing,  secretly  into  .Spain;  and 
pS4>ers  were  fo^nd  about  him,  by  which  a  dangerous  cm* 
spiracy  of  some  catholic  noblemen  with  Philip  was  dia* 
covered.  The  earls  of  Angus,  Errol,  and  Huntley,  the 
heads  of  three  potent  families,  had  entered  into  a  coa- 
federacy  with  the  Spanish  monarch :  And  hf^  stipulated 
to  raise  all  their  forces ;  to  join  them  to  a  body  of  Span- 
ish troops,  which  Philip  promised  to  send  into  Scotland ; 


abd,    jlftfer   reestablishing   the    catholic  retigion  in  thit    CHAP, 
kingdom)  to  march  wiAk  their  united  power  in  otder  to 


tSett  the  same  purpose  in  En^imd.^  Graham  of  Fiti-  xsgx 
try,  who  had  also  Entered  into  this  conspiracy,  was  taken, 
and  arraigned,  and  executed^*  Elizabeth  sent  lord  Bb* 
rough  ambassador  into  Scotland  and  exhorted  the  king  to 
exercise"  the  same  severity  on  tfie  .three  earls,' to  confis-  * 
cat^  their  estates,  and,  by  annexing  them  to  the  crown, 
both  increase  bis*  own  demesnes,  and  set  an  example .  to 
all  his  subjects^  of  the  dangers  attending  treSison  and  re- 
bellion. The  adrice  wa&  certainly  rational,  but  not  easy 
to  be  executed  fay  the  small  revenue  and  limited  autho* 
rity  of  James.  Hfe  desired,  therefiJre,  some  supply  from 
her  of  men  and  taoney;  but  though  she  had  reason  to 
deem  the  prosecution  of  the'  three  popish  earls  a  common 
cause,  she  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  grant  him  the 
least  assistance.  The  tenth  part  of  the  expense^  which 
she  bestdwed  in  supporting  the  French  king  and  the 
States,  would  have  sufficed  to  execute  this  purpose,  more 
immediately  essential  to  her  security  :^  But  she  seem;^ 
eVer  to  have  borne  some  degree  of  malignity  to  James, 
whom  she  hated  both  as  heir  and  as  the  son  of  Mary,  her 
hated  rival  and  competitor. 

So  fer  ffom  giving  James  assistance  to  prosecute  the 
catholic  coospirailbrs,  the  queen  rather  contributed  to  in^ 
crease  his  in^uietudtt,  by  countenancing  the  tutbulent  dis^ 
position  of  the  earl  of  •  Bothwel,*  a  nobleman  descended 
from  a  nalBral  son  of  James  V*  Bothwel  more  than  once 
attempted  to  rcfnder  himself  master  of  the  king's  person; 
and,  being  expelled  the  kingdom  for  these  traitorous  en-^ 
terprises,  he  took  shelter  in.  England,  was  secretly  pro- ' 
tected  by  the  queen,  and  lurked  near  the  borders,  where 
his  power  lay,*  wiA  a  view  of  still 'committing  some  new 
v^oktice*  He  succeeded  at  last  in  an  attempt  on  the  1594, 
king,  and,  by  the  mediation  of  the  English  ambassador^ 
imposed  dishonoursdbie  terms  upon  that  prince:  But 
James,  by  the  authority  ^f  the  convention  of  states^  an-» 
nulled  this  -  agrdfijiient  as  exttsrted  by  violence :  again 
expellei-8iatli\i^el:''and  obliged -him  to  take  shelter  in 
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OHJUP.    £iiglaad«     Etizabeth,  pMteadkig  ipaoraace  of  tke  place 
Jj^^l*    of  his  retreat,  never  execiited  the  treaties,  by  which  she 
u^,     was  bound  to  deliver  up  all  rebels,  and  fuf^uvea  uy  the 
king  of  Scotland^    During  these  disorders,  increased  by 
the  refractory  disposition  of  the  ecclesiastics,  the  prose* 
cution  of  the  cathidic  earis  remained  in  suspoise  :  but  at 
last  the  parUament  passed  an  act  of  attainder  against 
^m,.  and  the  king  prepared  himself  to  execute  it  by 
Jbrce  of  arms*     The  noUemen,  though  they  dbtaiaed  a 
victory  over  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  acted  by  the  king's 
commission,  found  tiiemselves  bard  pressed  by  James 
himself,  and  agreed,  on  certain  terms,  to  leave  the  king- 
dom*    Bothwel,  being  detected  in  a  confederacy  with 
them,  forfeited  the  favour  of  Elizabeth  i  and  was  obliged 
to  take  shelter  first  in  France,  then  in  Italy,  where  he 
died  some  years  after  in  great  poverty. 

The  established  authority  of  the  queen  secured  her 
from  all  such  attempts  as  James  was  exposed  to  from  the 
mutinous  disposition  of  his  subjects;  and  her  enemies 
found  no  other  means  of  giving  her  dxmiestic  disturbance 
than  by  such  traitorous  and  perfidious  machinatimis,  a^ 
ended  in  their  own  dbgrace,  and  in  the  ruin  of  their 
criminal  instruments,  Roderigo  Lopez,  a  Jew,  domestic 
physician  to  the  queen,  being  imprisoned  on  s^picion, 
confessed  that  he  had  received  a  bribe  to  poison  ImCrom 
Fueates  and  Ibara,  whoHsul  succeeded  Parma,  Utely  de- 
Jceased,  in  the  government  of  the  Netherhmds ;  but  he 
maintained,  that  he  had  no  oiher  intention  than  to  cheat 
Philip  of  his  money,  and  nevar  aaeant  to  fulfil  his  en* 
gageadent.  He  was,  however,  executed  for  the  con- 
spiracy; and  die  queen  conq»huned  to  Phil^  of  these 
dishonourable  attempts  of  his  miniatera,  but  ceuM  obtain 
no  satisfaction/  York  and  WiUiaaas,  two  Engjiish  tm?^ 
tors,  were  afterwards  executed  lor  a  eonspiraisy  with  Ihara^ 
equally  atrocious.^ 

Instead  of  avenging  herself,  by  retaliating  in  a  like 
mminer,  Elizabeth  sought  a  move  hontsuaaUe.  veagefHice, 
by  supporting  the  king  of  France,  and  a^sisltag.him  in 
finally  breaking  the  force  of  the  league,  whMut  ^er  the 
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cotivemon  of  thai  monarchy  went  daily  to  decay,  3itd  vraa  CS1A.P. 
threatened  with  speedy  ruin  and  dissolution.  Norris  com- 


manded the  English  forces  in  Britany,  and  assisted  at  the  i^^^ 
taking  of  Morkux,  Quimpercorentin,  and  Brest,  towns 
garrisoned  by  Spanish  forces*  In  every  action  the  £ng-. 
Ifsh,  though  they  had  so  long  enjoyed  domestic  peace, 
dtsco^rered  a  strong  military  disposition ;  and  the  queen, 
though  herself  a  heroine,  found  more  frequent  occasion  to 
reprove  her  generals  for  encouragjuag  their  temerity,  than 
for  countenancing  daieir  fear  or  caution  :^  Sir  Martin  Fro* 
bisher,  her  brave  admiral,  perished  with  many  others 
before  Bk-est.  ^^^orlaix  had  been  promised  to  the  English 
for  a  place  of  retreat ;  but  the  duked'Aumont,  the  Frendi 
general,  eluded  this  prcsnise,  by  making  it  be  inserted  la 
the  capitulation,  that  none  but  catholics  should  be  admit* 
ted  into  that  city«  ^ 

Next  campaign,  the  French  king,  who  had  long  car-  1595'. 
ried  on  hostilities  wi&  Phitip,  was  at  last  provoked,  by 
the  toking  of  Chalelet  and  Douriens,  and  the  attaclp  of 
Cambray,to  declare  war  against  that  monarch.  Elizabeth 
being  threatened  with  a  new  invasion  in  England,  and 
with  an  insurt^ction  in  Ireland,  recalled  most  of  her 
forces,  and  sent  Nonris  to  >  command  in  this  latter  king« 
dom.  Finding  also,  that  liie  French  league  was  almost 
entirely  dissrived^  and  that  the  most  coiisi<lerable  leaders 
had  made  an  aiSco^modatton  wkh  dieir  prince,  she  thought 
that  he  could  well  support  himself  by  his  own  force  and 
valomr$  and  she  began  to  be  more  sparing  in  his-causciof 
the  Mood  and  treasure  of  her  salsjects*^ 

Some  disgusts  which  she  kadreofsivedfiKymdiieSsatest 
joined  to  the  remonstrances  of  her  frugal  minister  Bur- 
leigh, made  her  also  inctined  to  dt^iinish  her  cfaairges  on 
diatsidei  mid  she  e^vvn  demmided^  by  her  ambaseador^  1596^ 
air  Thomas  Bodley,  to  berelmbarsed  afi  die  money  w^m^ 
she  had  expended  m  supporting  diem»  The  States^  beside^ 
alleging  the  conditions  ik-  the  treail^,  by  which  Hihey  weri 
not  bound  to  rapay  her  till  the  conclusion  of  a  peace, 
pleaded  their  present  povorty  and  dtstress,  Ae  great  supe- 
riority of  4ie  Spaniards,  and  the  difficulty  in  auppqrtiaf 
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CHAP,    the  WBTy  much  more'  in  saving  money  ta  discharge  their 
^      '    incumbrances.     After  much  negotiation,  a  new  treaty  was 


1596.  fonned ;  by  which  the  States  engaged  to  free  the  q^ieen 
immediately  from  the  charge  of  the  English  auxiliaries, 
ccmiputed  at  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  to  pay  her 
annually  twenty  thousand  poimds  for  some  years  ;  to  as- 
sist her  with  a  certain  ni^aber  of  ships ;  and  to  co&dude 
no  peace  or  tiieaty  without  her  consent.  They  alao  bound 
themselves,  on  finishing  a  peace  with  Spain^  to  pay  her 
annually  the  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  four 
years ;  but  on  this  condition,  that  the  payment  should  be 
in  lieu  of  all  demands,  and  that  they  should.be  supplied, 
though  at  their  own  charge*  with  a  bpdy  of  four  thousand 
auxiliaries  from  Engiand.- 

Th£. queen  still  retained  in  her  hand^  the  cautionary 
towns,  which  were  a  great  check  on  the  rising  power  of 
the  States;  and  she  committed  the  important  trust  of 
Flushing  to  sir  FrancU  Vere,  a  brave  officer,  yrho  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  valour  in  the  Low  Countries* 
She  gave  him  the  preference  to  Essex,  who  expected  so 
honourable  a  command ;  and  though  this  nobleman  was 
daily  rising  both  in  oepntatiop  with  the  pepf^,  wd  fa- 
vour with  berselfv.the  queen,,who  was  CQnimonly  reserved 
in  the  advancement,  of  her  oourtiers,  thought -ptpper  on 
this  occasion  to  give  him  a  refusal*  Sir  Thomas  Baaker- 
ville  was  seat  over  to  Fraojce  at  the  head  of  twp  thousand 
£nglisb,'with  which  EUsubeUi,  by  a  newrtne^ty- concluded 
with  Henry,  engaged  to  supply  that  priQcef^  Sw^e^tipu^ 
lations  for  mutual  assistance  if  ere  forme4  l^y  the  tneatyj 
$md  all  former  engagementii  were  renewipd*-         .  . 

1597.  .T918  body  of  English  veite  maintaimHl.at  fi^e  easpesise 

of  the  French  king ;  yet  did  Henry  ««i^m  the  sjM|)B}y  of 
'  ponaid^^le  advantage,  on  ^cpuut  of  the  gi ««t  fe^ataticm 
acquired' by  the  EngUsbr.i^  00  ,ma^y iifortiVH^  epter,- 
(Hriseu»  ujeidertaken .  again^st  ..the  conunw.  ^piomy. .  I|i  the 
great  ba^de  of  Tournholt,  ga}tie4  this  fi^mpaigUi  by  prince 
Maurice,  ithe  English  auxili^rieii  under  sir  J^r^i^is  Vexe 
and' sir  R^obert  Sydney  had  ajcquired  honpur;  .s^nd  the 
success  .  of  that  d^y  was  u^iiver^ally  a&pcil|^  ^  to.  their 
discipline  and  valour. 
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^ .   Though  Elteabeth,  at  a  considerable  expense  of  blood    CHAP. , 
and  treasure,"  made  war  against  IHiilip  in  France  and  the  ^^^.^^^J. 
Low  Countries^   the  nxost  severe  blows  which  she  gave      15^7, 
him  were  by  thf>se  naval  enterprises  which  either  she  or  Naval  en- 
her  subjects  scarcely 'ever  intermitted  during  one  season. 
In  1594,  Richard  Hawkins,  son  of  sir  John,  the  famous 
navi^tor,  procured  the  queen's  commission,  and  sailed 
wkh  three  ships  to  the  South  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan i  But  his  voyage  proved  unfortunate,  and  he  him- 
self wAs  taken  prisoner  on  the  coast  of  Chili.     James 
Lancaster  was  supplied  the  same  year  with  three  ships 
and  a  pinnate  by  the  merchants  of  London ;  and  was  more 
fdrtunate  in  his  adventure.     He  took  thirty-nine  shipfs  of 
the  enemy ;  and,  not  content  with  this  success,   he  made 
an  attack  on  'Fernambouc  in  Brazil,  where  he  knew  great 
trea^isres  were  at  that  tithe  lodged.     As  he.  approached 
the  shore  he  sdw  it  lined  with  great  numbets  of  the  ene- 
jny;  but,  nowise  daunted  at  this  appearance,  he  placed^ 
the  stoutest  of  his  men  in  boats,  and  ordered  them,  to  rdw 
with  such  violence  on  the  landing  place  as  to  split  them 
in  pieces.     By  this  bold  «eljbn  he  bodi  tieprived  his  men 
of  all  resoturce  but  in  vic^ry,  *  and  terrified  the  enemy, 
who  fled  after  a  short  resistance.  He  returned  home  with 
d}e:tream]re  whidh  he  had  so  bravely  acquired.    lii  1595^ 
^r  Waltpr  .Rftkigfa,   who  had  anew  forfeited  the  queen's 
finiendshf pr  by  an  inD^tgue  with  a  maid  of  honour,  and  who 
Had  been 'thrown  into   prison  for -this  misdemeanor^  no     ^ 
sooner  rexsovered  his.  liberty  than  he  was  pushed  by  his 
idave  ai^lfeaterptisiaig.  genius  to  attempt  some  great  ac 
tk^tt.  nShO'  sueeess  of  the  first  Spanish  Adventurers  against 
Me'xlca  and  Peru  had  begotten  an  extreme  avidity  in  £u«- 
Top6'^  aaEid  a  prepossessions  universally  took  place,  that  in 
iheonlaad  parts  of  Soiith  America,  called  Guianft,'a  coun- 
try as  yet  undiscovered^   there  were  mines  and  treasures 
£ar  exeeeding  any  which  Cortex  or  Pizarro  had  met  with. 
Raleigh;  whose  turn  of  mind  was  somewhat  romantic  and 
extravagant,  undertook  at  his  own  charge  the  discovery  of 
this  wonderful  country. .  Having  taken  the  small  town  of 
St.- Joseph  in  the  isle   of  Trinidada,  where  he  found  no 
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CHAP,  riches,  he  left  his  ship,  and  sailed  up  the  mer  Orocmok^ 
^^'  ^  in  pinnaces,  but  widiout  meeting  any  diiag  to  answer  hur 
expectations.  On  his  return,  he  published  an  account  ct 
the  country,  full  of  the  grossest  and  most  palpaUe  fies  lliat 
were  ever  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  the  crediflity  <^ 
mankind.^ 

The  same  year,  sir  Francis  Drake  and  sir  John  'Haw-* 
kins  undertook  a  more  important  expedition  against  die 
Spanish  Settlements  in  America;  and  they  carried  with 
them  six  ships  of  die  queen's,  and  twenty  more,  which 
either  were  fitted  out  at  their  own  charge,  or  were  far- 
nished  them  by  private  adventurers*  Sir  Thomas  Bask* 
erville  was  appointed  commander  of  the  land  fi>rces,  whidi 
tdiey  carried  on  board*  The  first  design  was  to  attempt 
Porto  Rico,  where,  they  knew,  a  rich  carrack  was  at  tl^ 
time  stationed  ;  but  as  they  had  not  preserved  the  requisite 
secrecy,  a  pinnace,  having  strayed  from  the-fleet,  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  betrayed  die  intentions  of  the  Eng*- 
lish.  Preparations  were  made  in  that  island  fi>r  their 
Inception ;  and  the  English  fleet,  notwithstanding  die  brave 
assault  which  they  made  on  the  enemy,  was  repulsed  with 
loss.  Hawkins  soon  after  died ;  and  Drake  pursued  his 
voyage  to  Nombre  di  Dios,  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien; 
where,  having  landed  his  men,  he  attempted  to.  pass  for- 
ward to  Panama,  with  a  view  of  plundering  that  |dace,  or, 
if  he  found  such  a  scheme  practicaUe,  of  kipping  sad 
fortifying  it*  But  he  met  not  widi  the  same  ftueHity  which 
had  attended  his  first  enterprises  in  those  parts.  Hie 
Spaniards,  taught  by  experience,  had  evd^  where' fbrdfiied 
the  passes,  and  hsSi  stationed  troops  in  the  woods;  who 
so  infested  the  English  by  continu^  alarms  and  skir* 
mishes,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return,  without  hemg 
able  to  effect  any  thing.  Drake  himself,  from  iSm  intem- 
perance of  the  climate,  the  fatigues  of  his  journey,  and 
the  vexation  of  his  disappointment,  was  seized  wjAl  a 
distemper,  of  which  he  soon  after  died*  Sir  Tliomaf 
Baskerville  took  the  command  of  the  fleet,  wUeh  was  ia 
a  weak  condition ;  and,  after  having  fought  a  battle  near 
Cuba  with  a  Spanish  fleet,  of  which  the  event  was  not 
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4m:mv^  he  retumed  to  Eogkiid.    The  ^pmlnrSs  suf-   ch^. 
fered  some  losj^  frcmi  thUs  enterprise ;  but  the  English  ^^,.y!z\ 
UPeaped  no  profit.'  ^^^^ 

The  bftd  success  of  this^  em^^ise  in  die  Indies  made 
the  Epglirii  rather  attenpt  the  Sps^i^  dominions  in  Eu- 
rope, where,  they  heard,  Philip  was  making  great  prepa- 
■alioss^ipr  a  new  invasion  of  EnjB^and.  A  powerfid  fleet 
WAS  tqnippctd  at  PlymoisA,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and 
sevepxtjr  vweb,  sevei^^i  of  which  were  capital  ships  of 
War;  the^  rest*  tenders  and  small  vessels :  Twenty  shipe^  . 
W9ffe  sodded  by  the  Hollanders*  In  this  fleet  Acre  were 
camputed  %to  be  embarked  six  thousand  three  himdred 
and  sixty  aekttns,  a  thousand  volunleer»,  and  six  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sevMitjr-two  seamen,  besides  the 
Dutch.  The  kuid  forces  were  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Easex:  The  navy  by  lord  Effingham,  high  admiraL  Both 
these  commanders  had  expended  great  steas  of  their  own 
ia  the  arnuunest :  For  such  ¥ras  the  spirit  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  Lord  Thcmias  Howard,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  sir 
Frauds  Vere,  air  George  Carew,  and  sir  Coniers  Cltfibrd 
had  commands  m  this*  expedition,  and  were  appointed 
eouncil  to  the  general  and  tdtoiral.'" 

The  fleet  set  sail  on  the  first  of  Jnne  1596;  and, 
meeting  with  a  &ir  wind,  heart  ito  course  to  Cadiz,  at 
whidh  plaee,  by  sealed  orders  ddhnered  to  all  die  captains, 
ibe  generaliyettdeaivous^  was  appointed.  They  sent  before 
ikem  some  armed  tenders,  which  intercepted  every  ship 
that  conU'  carry  inteBtgence  -to  the  enemy;  and  they 
iwnmialves  were  so  fortunate  when  ttiey  came  near  Cadiz^ 
an  «o  tajioe  4n?lrtsh  vessel,  by  which  they  learned,  that 
that  port  was*  foil  of  merchant  ships  of  great  value,  and 
#nt  the'Sfhouards  Hved*in  perfect  security,  without  any 
aappi'eheiMnoBs  of  .an  'enemy.  This  intelligences  much  en- 
couraged^ dfe  Englldi  fleet,  and  gave  them  the  prospect 
of  a  fortunate  issue  to  the  enterprise. 

Attek  a  HFriiiAess  attempt  to  land  at  St.  Sebastian's 
dn  lite  western  mde  of  t&e  island  of  Cadiz ;  it  was,  upon 
deKbei^ion,  r^bi^hred-  by  die  council  of  war  to  attack  the 
dbips  and  gaMe^'s  in  the  bay.     This  attempt  was  deemed 
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CHAP,  rash;  'and  the  admiral  himself^  who  tra»  oaotiotts-m  ha 
^^  ^  temper,  had  entertained  great  scruples  with  regard  to  iu 
But  Es^ex  strenuously  recommended  the  enterprkie;  and 
when  he  found  the  resolution  at  last  taken,  he  threw 
hat  into  the  sea,  and  gave  symptoms  of  the  mote 
•gant  joy.  He  felt,  however,  a  great  mortiiiGal^oii,  when 
Effingham  informed  him,  that  the  queen,  anxSous  for  hm 
safety,  and  dreading  the  effects  of  his  youArfU  ^ntcMur^ 
had  secretly  given  orders  that  he  should  not  be^penuited 
to  command  the  van  in  the  attack.*^  That  duty  was  per- 
formed by  sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  lord  Thomas  Jioward  ; 
but  Essex  no  sooner  came  within  reach  of  the  «iUMity  than 
he  forgot  the  promise  which  the  admiral  had  exacted  from 
him,  to  keep  in  the  midst  of  the  fleet ;  he  broke  through 
and  pressed  forward  into  the  thickest  of  the  fire.  Emula- 
tion for  glory,  avidity  of  plunder,  animosity  against  the 
Spaniards,  proved  incentives  to  every  one ;  and  the  enemy 
was  soon  obliged  to  slip  anchor  and  retreat  farther  into 
the  bay,  where  they  ran  many  of  their  ships  agi:ound. 
Essex  then  landed  his  men  at  the  fort  of  Puntal;  and 
immediately  marched  to  the  attack  of  Cadi?;,  which  the 
impetuous  valour  of  the  En^ish  soon  carried  sword  in 
hand;  The  generosity  of  Essex,  not  inferior  to  his 
valour,  made  him  stop  the  slaughter,,  and  treat  his  priso- 
ners with  the  greatest  humanity,  and  even  afirbility  and 
kindness.  The  English  made  rich  phmder  m  the  city ; 
but  missed  of  a  much  richer  by  the  resointion  which  the 
duke  of  Medina,  the  Spanish  admiral,  took  of  tmttmg  fyt 
to  the  ships,  in  order  to  prevent  ^leir  iaHhig  into  tilt 
hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was  computed  Akt  Aeiocs*  whteh 
the  Spaniards  sustained  in  this  eiiterpris^  aoioiuited^  to 
twenty  millions  of  ducats;®  besides  the  ind^ntty ' whidi 
that  proud  and  ambitious  people  Sttflfered  ft*om  tl^  Adtiag 
of  one  of  their  chief  cities,*  and  destit>ying  hi  Aeir  far- 
bour  a  fleet  of  such  force  and  value.  * 

Essex,  all  on  fire  for  glory,  regarded  this*  great  suc- 
cess only  as  a  step  to  future  achievements :    He  insisted 
on  keeping  possession  of  Cadi^  :  and  he  undertook,  with 
•four  hundred  men  and  three  months*  provisions,  to  defend 
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die iriboe  ^iwotows  ahould  airivefrom  Engiand;  B«t 
aill .  tJie  pAer >  9«dmen  a^d  «oUlietB.  w^ite  satisfied  with  the 
llcmour  Hf^h  they  had  aeqiwed;  and  were  in^giieDt  tp  ^is^r 
return  .homft^  ifi '  ord^ '  to  a«($ure  their  plunder.  Every 
ctfjher,  p90|K>6aji>€f  £fl9^lt  to.  annoy  the  enemy  met  wi^i  a 
like  vr«^i9lM»fi I  hia  s^eme.for  i^lercepting  the  carracka 
at  th»  AAoreSf.for  aisanteiagrtjI^.Groine,  for  taking  St* 
AiHtefo, .  pttd.St.  Sebastian :  And) the .  English^  finding  \%, 
ao  tteftqntl»>jdyag.  this  iQApaiient  w^jrior  from  the  en^my^ 
at  i^%  Mt-^uftti  cfn  the  S^amsh  coasi,  attended  by  a  very 
feK  shlH*  *H^  complained  ipuch  tq  the  que<)n  of  th^i^ 
want  of  ai^rit  in  thia  epterprisei  nor  was  she  ^ased  that 
they  had  v^iim^  without  atteanpting.  to  intercept  thet 
Indian  fl^t;^  but  the  greiu  sjiKcesa,  ip  the^nterpri^e.of 
Cadi^>  had ^i^i/ier^d  aU  their  miscarriages  t  And.  that 
prin^sa,  though  :die  admired  ths  lo£ly  g«oius  of  Es$bex, 
could  not  forbear  expressing  an  esteem  for  the  otb^ 
c^icer^i^  :  The  admiral  waa  created  esarl  of  Nottingl^am ; 
8u;id:hit  pr9!^otion  gave  gr^  disgust  to  £8ae;x/  In  t^ie 
pireambl^  of  ;tl^e  .parent  it  w,a§  i^^id,  that  the  nqw  dignity 
ws^  cqQf|&iTii$d..on;hrai  on  accpuntof  h^  good,  seryices  in 
taking  Cadiz,*  and  destroying  tl^  Spanish  ships ;  a  merit 
whi(;h  &sfl)^(pp9^teiicled  tQ  be^pqg  solely  to  himself:,  Apd 
he  offered  to  piaintain  this  plea  by  single  combat  s^punaf 
the  earl  of  Nofr^jingham,  orhis  spna^  pr  any  of  his  kindreii^ 
The  achiciirements  in  the  subsequent  year  proved  09!; 
^  .  fonpunaajtej  biit  as^  the  Ii^f^ ,  fleet  v^ry  narrowlji; 
aacapf^d  the.E^ish,  Philip  had  still  reason  to  see  d^e 
gi\eat  hazard  and  disadvantages  of  that  war  in  which  he 
aiaa  eav^^e^v  ?md  the  superiority  .which  the  English,  by 
their  nayal-pow^,  and  their  situa^o^,  had  acquired  ov^ 
hjm*  Th^  ^W^P*^  having  receivjed  intelligence  that  th^ 
Spapi^rds,  :tboi|ghth^ir  fleets  were  so  muq}i  shfittered 
ai^  destroyed  by  the  expedition  tp  Cadiz,  .were  preparing 
a.  ^^adroQ  at  Ferrol  and  the  Oroine,  and  were  march'- 
ing  tro^fis  thit)ier  with  a  view  of  making  a  descent  in 
Ireland,  .was  resolved  to  prevent  their  enttrprise,.  and  ^p 
destroy  ithe,  slupping  in  tlju^se  harbo^r8•  She  prepared  a 
large  fleet  of  a,  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  of  which  seven- 
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^^*'    and  the  rest  t«iidM«  lad  i>kfiiitef b i   Vtit  ttHtMtktfA^M^ 


lidded  a  thousand  veteran  ^MbpB^  wh«m  sir  Pfttfl^^^re 
iHtMight  from  the  N^thatenda.  The  «aH  of  Bfmtm^  cam* 
tMoidet  in  dilef  fencith  of  th«  IttMi  and  aMi  fomsa^  wma  ttt 
lUe  head  bt  otie  a^aduMi :  LoM  ThMma  HaiPtet  wab 
s^pointed  vlce-admifal  of  atoothet  t  Sir  Wi^fearWalrtgh  bF 
the  thhtl :  Lord  MkMiiit)^  ee^dttuoMfed  rite  4aii<'i>iitea 
i!fiDid«r  EMeic :  Vere  #M  af^lited  ttarrind'l  Sk^CmOfigt 
Caris^v  licrutMlMt  of  the  oihtfaiaiitie)  iflid  atii^'  (AHw^Aer 
Blbuiht  fim  colbB^L  The  earb  «>f  Rtidaild  tad  «oitth-* 
Mi^toti,  the  loi^  6t*ey^  Croltaw^  and  Ritih,  wkh  aevleiid 
dtfier  ]5^1MM  of  diktWietiM,  eliihM*k<Ml  as  ¥t>Iuiiieets»  £«- 
set  ddeb^ed  his  resi^littic^  ehbeir  to  dartroy  the  «e^ 
Armsida  vAAth .  thnsirtehed  Eh^nd  t  0r  to  peridti  fas  ihe 
aitiieiiipt* 
5ik  July.  Ttiis  powetfiA  teet  s^t  MA  ftowi  PlyfiidttA ;  but  were 

Ho  sooner  oiit  of  hafbottr  Hiaii  iSiey  met  urMh  a  fui*ioua 
stbtm,  which  shattered  tad  dispersisd  <htai ;  and  lltefeM 
ffie]^  coidd  be  refitted,  Eissebt  Ibund  that  ttie<k*  {>ro>rMoiiS 
^er^  so  far  speht,  that  ift  ^6nld  not  be  tafe  to  catty  sa 
tofterbiis  ati  artny  tioa^  With  hhn.  He  dfemitatd  diere* 
fof^  iffl  die  toldiert,  <exde]H  the  Abdtand  vefeHttis  laider 
^et^  i  and,  htying  a^side  M  thdnightlb  of  ^Miackil%  Feiroi 
eit^he  Oreane,  he  cdtMned  the  otjeet  ^ti6h  bi^iedi!dta  to 
the  $htetteptin;g^  the  Indfam  fleets  wtiieli  had  ai  <mc  be€i 
i^otisHfcfrea  bdfy  tk  wit  s^tdnA  taterpli^  Wiiidl  no  was  Id 

^'  THk  Itidrafn  fl^t  !h  Ofdt  9g6,  by  rea!Mtt  air 'dio  itef^ 
l<«ctldn  df  ih^i^oh,  had  «  slatted  edurs^  na.weH^tts^ea- 
SBti^bdth  hi  'dteir '^ngt]rdt«rfd  )h  lOitSrrtfMlte^  akd  dMKe 
Vidre  eertstln  IsUtfds  ^  which,  as  at  fiMd  'stilus,  tlM^ 
UNVia;p«  tbut^ed,'  afnd  Whei^  they  to6k  id  Wuter  and  frtiyi" 
sftonis.  The  A^tores  ^itf^  one  of  thdie  (dilccAfr  Wfiete  «boift 
tliis  thtie  the'  fleet ^ah  expected,  EMte'k  beM  Ma  ^urse 
thi^dr;  and  Ire  informed  Rdeiigh,  diat  he,^  Ms^^iMival, 
^tetided  to  attack  Fayal,  efne  of  these  ildtads.  9y  sonie 
actideiit^the  squaxlrons  "were  ^epiteted  $  ahd^-Rakigli^  ia> 
riving  first  before  Fayal,  thou^t  it  >more  jMmdent,  after 
waiting  some  time  for  the  genersd,  to  ^Iftf^  the  attttck 


kisttre  to  viifc^  pmpa«8l|0W  ftor  ttieir  defenoe.     He  sm^  .y^y* 
wqde4  fai  Ae  Mt^rpiiiei  Imt  £9steK»  jpi^ous  of  Rj«leigbj  ^^^lsotT^ 

k  aft  an  inteiiliaQ  of  lobbiag  tbe  general  of  tb«  ^xy 
tpfaiclbAttjQiMM  tbat  a^i^ioii :  ife  cftshkred  theirefor^  S^idW 
a^m  JB«^.9Qa7y  audi  ott^qr^w^  had  coMurred  in  tlut 
attamptj  ^wd.voald  have.  |Mroc«»ded  to  inflict  the  $amf 
pttniahaatitf  <|ii  Baki^  htiMrif,  h^  not  krd  Thomat 
Howard  i«teipaacd  with  bia  good  eJiieea,  and  porauadsd 
Raiai^  though  highapirited,  to  josabr  auhmiaaioBa  to  Uia 
generaL  lilaaax,  wrho  was  placable  as  wi^U  as  hasty  4o4 
{Muaaionate,  waa  aooa  a^pcaaed^  aad  both  received  Rabi^ 
into  favour^  a«d  raatorfid  the  other  officess  to  thieir  cooir 
ittands**  Tfaia  iocidefit^  hoireyer,  thou^  the  quarrel  wa^ 
aaiemini^y  aecammodated,  Uid  the  first  foundation  pf  tha/t 
violent  animoaily  which  afterwards  took  place  betweap 
these  two  gpdlaot  coimnanderB. 

Essex  inade  aext  a  disposition  proper  for  intercepting 
the  ImUam  gaUa^os;  and  sir  William  Mooson,  whose  sta-  jv. .  .; 
timi  was  ika  Moat  remote  of  the  fleet,  having  faUen  m 
aritk  themii  made  ahe  sagi^ls  which  had  been  agreed  csqE. 
That  aUe  ofioar.  La  his  meoMMrs,  aacrUies  Essex's  failurit, 
^«b«ii  be  waa  ao  near  attaining  so  mighty  sm  advantage,  to 
M%  want  of  experience  in  seamanship ;  and  the  Accounly 
which  he  giwea  of  the  errors  committed  by  that  noblejuaft, 
ifipears.vwy  reasonable  as  well  as  candid.^  The  Spanish 
Aecfti  fimfiog  tbi^  the  enemy  was.  upon  them,  made  all  .the 
anil  possible  to  the  Terceras,  and  got  into  the  safe  aa^ 
mdl  fisrtilied  hasbour  of  Angra,  before  the  English  fleet 
eould  overtalw  4hem«  Essex  intercepted  only  diree  skifm 
4Nrfaich  faowe¥or»  were  ao  rich  as  to  repay  all  the  charge 
joC  the  e«fMdilmitf 

.  Tsa^  causes  of  the  miscarriage  in  this  enterpcisdc  were 
much  canvaaaed  in  England,  Jtqion  the  r^um  of  the  fle^) 
mid  though  the  countiers  took  part  differently,  as  they 
affected  eith^  Eamx  or  Raleigh,  the  people  in  generali* 
who  bare  an  ^ttxeme  inegard  to  the  gallantry,  spirit,  and 
gea»eroMy  of  the  iosmer,  were  inclined  to  justify  every 


4tra 


mnowm  tmojufD. 


OKUd^*    eireaiiMilaBce  of  hk  cdaduet*     Thequtetf,  wlio>loved  dM 
^^at.  owe  as  much  as  she  ctteemod  the  Qther,  -waintahKd.a 
im-     ^^^  ^^  neutmltty,  and  tndsairdfeMd  to  Aaarthertfmomxm 
with  an  impartial  hand  beMteen  tha  p^o^es.^    Sir  iiahrrt 
Cecil,  second  son  of  lord  BuBlei|^,  was  a  oottitai»  of  fn>« 
mising  hopes,  muck  connected  wiiih  Raleig^j;  and  ahe 
made  hun  secretary  of  state,  preferaUjr.to  sir.  lliomaa 
Bodley  whom  Essex  reconMneoded  for  thatioftce.     But, 
not  to  disgust  £ssex,  she-  pronsoted  him  lo  the  AigfAtf^el 
earl  marshal  of  England ;  an  office  which  fawl  been  vneant 
since  the  death  of  the  eari  of  Shrewsbuffy.     *Ssaaai  might 
perceive  from  this  conduct,  that  she  aeirar  sutesMled  to 
give  him  the  entire  ascendttit  over  his  rivals,  and  mi|^ 
thence  learn  the  necessity  of  moderation  and  caution. 
But  his  temper  was  too  high  for  submisaion ;  his  beha^ 
viour  too  open  and  candid  to  practise  the  arts  of  a  court; 
and  his  free  sallies,  while  they  rendered  hsm  but  mare 
amiable  in  the  eyes  of  good  judges,  gave  his  enemies 
jnany  advanU^es  against  him* 
iMi  0«t  The  war  with  Spain,  thoij^h  successful,  having  ex- 

hausted the  queen's  exchequer,  she  was  obliged  to  assem- 
Ue  a  parliament;  where  Yelverton,  a  lawyer,  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  house  of  comaM>ns«*  Elizabeth  took  care, 
by  the  mouth  of  sir  Thomas  Egerton,  hxrd  keeper,  to  in<« 
.ferm  diis  assembly  of  the  necessity  of  a  si^>ply.  She 
said.  That  the  wars  formerly  waged  in  Europis  had  com* 
inonly  been  conddcted  by  the  parties,  wsdumt  jfarther  view 
than  to  gain  a  few  towns,  or  at  most  a-provin<^,4rom  each 
other;  but  the  object  of  the  present  heatilities,  on  the  pait 
of  Spain,  was  no  other  than  utterly  to  beveave  England  of 
Iter  religion,  her  liberty,  and  her  independence  t  T4mm:  these 
blessings,  however,  she  herself  had  hilbealD  been  aide  to 
preserve,  in  spite  of  the  devil,  the  pope,  and  the  Spanish 
Hyrant,  and  all  the  mischievous  deeigns  of  all  her  enemies  : 
^hat  in  this  contest  she  had  .disbursed  a  suas  -niple  to  aU 
the  parliamentary  supplies  gmnted  her;  aad^. besides. ex- 
pending her  ordinary  revenues,  had  beeft  obK^sd  to  sdl 
many  of  the  crown  lands :  And.  t|iat  ^she  cmdd  not  doubt 
but  her  subjects,  in  a  cause  wbei^tb^r  own'tapttomr  and 

*  Set  note  [M  M])  at  t^  end  of  t)i«''M)Uiti|^. 
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w0am9tJ  mtate  so  dwepljr  ccnwenied,  Woiaid  wttm^cte^    OHAJP; 
triiMite  to  such  mofl«p«i|e>  taltatioas  as  should  be  found  ^.^p.^^^^ 
BCoesMry  :for' the.  comnoii  defence*^      The  parliament     j^^gji^ 
graatod  htr  three  mibsidks  and  «ix  fifteen^s ;  the  sasit 
•iipply  wUch  had  been  given  four  jears  before,  but  i^i^hich 
had  .dm  appesured  so   unusual, /that  tbey  had  voted  it 
•hmildaiieKrer  afterwards  be  regarded  as  a  precedent* 

The  cmnmoas,  this  session,''  v^itured  to  engage  in 
^o  c«MK>iperaies  about  forms  with  the  hduse  of  peers ;  a 
prelude  to  ibose  eneroaehsieii^  which,  as  they  assumed 
more  eoumg^^  they  afterwards  made  upon  ^e  pTeroga-* 
lives  of  the  crown.  They  oomfdained,  that  the  lords 
felled  in.  cimli^  to  them,  by  receiving  their  messages 
sitting  with*  their  hats  on;  and  that  the  Iteeper  returned 
ma  answer  in  the  same  negligent  posture :  But  the  upper 
house  proved  to  their  fuU  satisfaction,  that  they  were  not 
entitled  by  cust<^m  and  the  usage  of  parliamei^it  to  any 
more  respect  J  Some  amendments  had  been  made  by  the 
lords  to  a  bill  sent  up  by  the  commons ;  and  these  amend- 
ments were  written  on  parchment,  and  returned  with  the 
bill  to  the  commons*  The  lower  house  took  umbrage  at 
the  novelty :  They  pretended  that  these  amendments  ought 
to  have  been  written  on  paper,  not  on  parchment :  and  they 
tsompUined  of  this  innovation  to  Ae  peers*  The  peers 
rs^ied^  thnt  they  expected  not  stich  a  frivolous  objection 
£rom  the  grnvity  of  the  house;  -waA  that  it  was  not  mate- 
vial  whedier-  the  amendments  were  written  on  parchment 
«»r  on  paper,  nor  whether  the  paper  were  white,  black,  or 
iMxywB*  The  cmnn^oiis  were  offended  at  this  reply,  which 
seemed  to  contmn  a  mockery  of  them;  and  they  com- 
pMmed  of  it|  dMmgh  without  obiainiiig  any  satisfactioifl' 

•»Ak  ap^ieaiiofi  \<ras  made,  by  way  of  petition,  to  the 
.«|tteeii  from  the  lower  house,  against  nlonopolies ;  an  abu#e 
which  had  arisen  to  ma  enormous  height;  and  they  recei- 
ved a  gincieus,  thoK^^  a  l^neral  answer,  for  which  they 
.tetrnmcd  their  tbankfid  acknowledgments/  But  not  to 
give  them  two  WMk  ^neociragement  in  such  applications, 
^e  toM  them^  iil^to  speech  which  she  delivered  at  their 
dissohnioii,  ^  Thai'  wi^  regard  to  these  patents,  she  hoped 
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CHAP;   ^^  that  her  dutiful  and  Ioivm|^  tniijeeti  wwM  Bot  tdw 
?^~^  ^  her  prerogative,  which  is  die  cbieff  flowevki  her  gankn, 

if^^  ^  and  die  priiKlpal  and  head  peart  in  her  erown 
^  dem;  but  tiiat  they  would  rather  kave'theae 
^  to  her  dispotal.'^^  The  eommoiia  alao  took  notice,  dna 
tessioB^of  some  transaetiona  in  the  court  of  high  €oi*mi»< 
sion ;  but  not  till  they  had  pre%noinAy  obtained  pemiaeiott 
from  her  niajeOy  to  that  ^lurpose/ 

i^os*  Elizabeth  had  reason  to  foreaee  that  pariiaiefitafy 

supplies  would  now  become  more  necessary  to  her  than 
ever ;  and  that  the  chief  burden  of  die  war  with  ^ain 
would  thenceforth  lie  upon  England.  Hemy  hAd  naeetved 
an  overture  for  peace  with  Philip ;  but  befisni  he  would 
proceed  to  a  negotiation,  he  gave  inteUigenee  of  it  to  his 
allies,  the  queen  and  the  States ;  that  if  possible  a  gtmend 
pacification  might  be  made  by  common  agveement.  These 
two  pbwers  sent  ambassadors  to  France  in  order  to  re* 
monstrate  against  peace ;  the  queen^  sir  Robert  Cecil,  and 
Henry  Herbert;  the  States,  Justin  Nassau,  and  John 
Barnevelt«  Henry  said  to  these  ministers.  That  faia  eaify 
education  had  been  amidst  war  and  danger,  and  he  had 
passed  the  whole  course  of  hit  life  eidier  in  arma  or  in 
military  preparations  t  That  after  the  proofs  which  bs 
had  given  of  his  alacrit}*-  in  the  field,  no- one  eould  doulrt 
but  he  would  willingly*,  for  bis  part,  have  cootiftued  in  a 
course  of  life  to  which  he  was  now  habituated,  till  the 
common  enemy  were  reduced  to  such  a  etHidteioa  as  no 
longer  to  give  umbrage  either  to  Mm  or  to  Us  allies  t 
That  no  private  interests  of  his  own,  not  even  those  of 
his  people,  nothing  but  the  most  invmciUe  •  necemity, 
cbuld  ever  indnce  him  to  think  of*  a  separate  peaee  willi 
Philip,  or  make  hiai  embrace  tnensures  not  entirely  eon* 
fermable  to  the  wishes  of  ail.  his  confederates  t  That  his 
kingdom,  torn  with  the  convulsk>ns  and  civil  wars  of  aear 
half  a  century,  required  some  interval* of  repose,  ere  it 
could  reach  a  condition  in  which  it  might  sustain  iutU^ 
much  more  support  its  allies :  Thaet  after  tile  minds  of 
his  subjects  were  composed  to  tranquUKty^  and  accost 
tomed  to  obedience,  after  his  finances  w^ere  brought  into 
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<Aifcr^  mid  iiAer  agricuteure  and  the  m1»  w«#€  restored,    €MAV. 
France,  instead  of  being  a  burden,  as  at  present,  to  her       ^^ 


confedemtes,  would  be  able  to  lend  them  effectual  succour,  ||9g^ 
and  an^jr  to  tiepay  them  all  the  assistance  which  she  had. 
received  during  her  calamities:  And  tjtat,  if  the  am* 
bitidn  of  Spain  itfvould  not  at  present  grant  them  sudi 
terms  as  they  should  think  reasonable,  he  hoped  that  in  a 
little  time  he  shoidd  attain  such  a  sitntaticci  as  would 
enable  him  to  mediate  more  effectually,  ind  With  more 
decisive  authority,  in  their  behalf. 

Thc  ambassadors  were  sensible  that  these  reasons 
were  not  feigned  *.  and  they  dierefbre  remonstn^ed  with 
lite  less  veheinence  against  the  measures  whidi  they  saw 
Henry  was  determined  to  pursue*  The  States  knew  that 
that  monarch  was  interested  never  to  permit  their  final 
ruin?  and,  having  received  private  assurances  that  he 
would  still,  notwidistanding  the  peace,  gii^e  them  assist** 
ance  boA  <Jif  men  and  money,  they  were  well  pleased  to 
remain  on  eerms  of  amity  with  him.  His  greatest  con- 
cern was  to  give  satisfiurtion  to  Elizabeth  for  this  breach 
df  tr^tf.  He  had  a.  covdiid  esteem  for  that  princess,  a 
sympathy  of  manners,  and  a  gratitude  for  the  eaitraordinary 
favomrs  which  he  had  received  from  her  during  his  great- 
eat  difficulti^ :  And  he  used  every  expedient  to  apologize 
and  anone  for  libat  measure  which  i»ecessity  extorted  from 
him.  Bot  ns  Spain  refused  to  treat  with  the  Dutch  as  a 
free  state,  and  Elizabeth  would  not  negotiate  without  her 
ally^  Henry  found  himself  obliged  to  conclude  at  Vervins  Peace  of 
a  separate  peace,  by  which  he  recovered  possession  of  all  *''^^*' 
places '  seized  by  Spain  during  the  course  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  procured  to  himself  leisure  to  pursue  the  do- 
mestic sett^ment  of  his  kingdom.  His  capacity  for  the 
sorts  of  peace  was  not  inferior  to  liis  military  talents ;  and, 
m  a  little  tisne^  by  his  frugality,  order,  and  wise  govern-^ 
ment,  he  raised  France  from  the  desolation  and  misery  in 
which  she  was  involved  to  a  more  flourishing  condition 
Aan  she  had  ever  before  enjoyed. 

This  queen  knew  that  she  could  also,  whenever  she 
^ased,  'finish  fiit  war  on  equitable  terms;  and  that 
Philip,  having  no  -claimis  upon  her,  would  be  glad  to  free 
himself  from  an  enemy  who  had  foiled  him  in  eyery  con- 
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CHAP-  test,  and  who  still  had  it  so  much  in  her  power  to  mAe 
^^Hl  him  feel  the  weight  of  her  arms*  Some  of  her  wisest 
counsellors,  particularly  the  treasurer,  advised  her  to  em- 
brace pacific  measures ;  and  set  before  her  the  advantages 
of  tranquillity,  security,  and  frugality,  as  more  conside- 
rable than  any  success  which  could  attend  the  greatest 
victories.  But  this  highspirited  princess,  though  at  first 
averse  to  war,  seemed  now  to  have  attained  such  sm  as- 
cendant over  the  enemy,  that  she  was  unwilling  to  stop 
the  course  of  her  prosperous  fortune.  She  considered 
that  her  situation  and  her  past  victories  had  g^ven*  her 
entire  security  against  any  dangerous  invasion ;  and  the 
war  must  thenceforth  be  conducted  by  sudden  enterprises 
and  naval  expeditions,  in  which  she  possessed  an  un- 
doubted superiority :  That  the  weak  condition  of  Philip 
in  the  Indies  opened  to  her  the  view  of  the  most  durable 
advantages ;  and  the  yearly  return  of  his  treasure  by  sea 
afforded  a  continual  prospect  of  important,  though  more 
temporary  successes  :  That,  after  his  peace  with  France,  if 
she  also  should  consent  to  an  accommodation,  he  would  be 
able  to  turn  his  whole  force  against  the  revdlted  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands^  which,  though  they  had  surprisingly  in- 
creased their  power  by  commerce  and  good  government, 
were  still  unable,  if  not  supported  by  their  confederates, 
to  maintain  war  against  so  potent  a  monarch :  And  that, 
as  her  defence  of  that  commonwealth  was  the .  original 
ground  of  the  quarrel,  it  was  unsafe  as  weU  as  disho- 
nourable to  abandon  its  cause,  till  she  had  placed  it  in  a 
state  of  greater  security. 

These  reasons  were  frequently  inculcated  on  her  by 
the  earl  of  Essex,  whose  passion  for  glory  as  well  as  his 
The  earl  military  talents,  made  him  earnestly  desire  the  continu* 
ance  of  war,  from  which  he  expected  to  reap  so  much 
advantage  and  distinction.  The  rivalship  between  this 
nobleman  and  lord  Burleigh  made  each  of  them  insist  the 
more  strenuously  on  his  own  counsel;  but  as  Essex's 
person  was  agreeable  to  the  queen,  as  well  as  his  advice 
conformable  to  her  inclinations,  the  favourite  seemed  daily 
to  acquire  an  ascendant  over  the  minister.  Had  he  been 
endowed  with  caution  and  self  conunand  equal  to  his 
shining  qu^ties,  he  would  have  so  riveted  himself  ia  the 
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dueen's  confidence,  that  none  of  his  enemies  had  ever  OHAP. 
been  able  to  impeach  his  credit.  But  his  lofty  spirit  '*^*^"' 
could  ill  submit  to  that  implicit  deference  which  her  tem-  ^^^ 
per  required,  and  which  she  had  ever  been  accustomed  to 
receive  from  all  her  subjects.  Being  once  engaged  in  a 
dispute  with  her  about  the  choice  of  a  governor  for  Ire^ 
land,  he  was  so  heated  in  the  argument,  that  he  entirely 
forgot  the  rules  both  of  duty  and  civility ;  and  turned  his 
back  upon  her  in  a  contemptuous  manner.  Her  anger, 
naturally  prompt  and  violent,  rose  at  this  provocation; 
and  she  instantly  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear;  adding  a 
passionate  expression  suited  to  his  impertinence.  Instead 
of  recollecting  himself,  and  making  the  submissions  due 
to  her  sex  and  station,  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword, 
and  swore  that  he  would  not  bear  such  usage,  were,  it 
from  Henry  VIII.  himself;  and  he  immediately  with- 
drew from  court.  Egerton  the  chancellor,  who  loved 
Essex,  exhorted  him  to  repair  his  indiscretion,  by  proper* 
acknowledgments ;  and  entreated  him  not  to  give  diat 
triumph  to  his  enemies,  that  affliction  to  his  friends^ 
which  must  ensue  from  his  supporting  a  contest  with  his 
sovereign,  and  deserting  the  service  of  his  coiintry :  But 
Essex  was  deeply  stung  with  the  dishonour  which  he  had 
received ;  and  seemed  to  think,  that  an  insult,  which 
might  be  pardoned  in  a  wonvan,  was  become  a  mortal 
affront  when  it  came  from  his  sovereign.  '^  If  the  vilest 
^^  of  all  indignities,"  said  he,  '^  is  done  me,  dbes  religion 
*'  enforce  me  to  sue  for  pardon  ?  Doth  God  require  it  ? 
*'  Is  it  impiety  not  to  do  it?  Why?  Cannot  prihces  err? 
"  Cannot  subjects  recciye  wrong?  Is  an^  earthly  power 
''  infinite  ?  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  I  can  never  subscribe  to 
*•'  these  principles.  Let  Solomon's  fool  laugh  when  he  is 
^^  stricken ;  let  those  that  mean  ,to  make  their  profit  of 
'*  princes  show  no  sense  of  princes'  injuries :  Let  them 
^^  acknowledge  an  infinite  absoluteness  on  earth,  that  do 
'^  not  believe  an  absolute  infiniteness  in  heaven"  (alluding 
probably  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  sir  Walter.  Ra- 
leigh, who  lay  under  the  reproach  of  impiety)  :  "  As  for 
"  me"  continued  he,  "  I  have  received  wrong,  I  feel  it: 
**"  My  cause  is  good,  I  know  it ;  and  whatsoever  happens, 
"  all  the  powers  on  earth  can  never  exert  more  strengtl^ 
Vot.  IV.  P  p  p 
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CHAP.    "  and  constancy  in  oppressing,  than  I  can  show  in  suf- 
**  fering  every  thing  that  can   or  shall  be  imposed  upon 


1598.  **  ^^*  Your  lordship,  in  the  beginning  of  your  letter, 
^  makes  me  a  player,  and  yourself  a  looker-on :  And  me 
**  a  player  of  my  own  game,  so  you  may  see  more  than  I : 
**  But  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  since  you  do  but  see^ 
**  and  I  do  suffer,  I  must  of  necessity  feel  more  than  you."* 
This  spirited  letter  was  shown  by  Essex  to  his  friends ; 
and  they  were  so  imprudent  as  to  disperse  copies  of  it : 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  additional  provocation,  the 
queen's  partiality  was  so  prevalent,  that  she  reinstated  him 
in  his  former  favour ;  and  her  kindness  to  him  appeared 
rather  to  have  acquired  new  force  from  this  short  inter- 
val of  anger  and  resentment.  The  death  of  Burleigh, 
4th  Aug.  his  antagonist,  wiiich  happened  about  the  same  time, 
seemed  to  ensure  him  constant  possession  of  the  queen's 
confidence ;  and  nothing  indeed  but  his  own  indiscretion 
could  thenceforth  have  shaken  his  well  established  credit. 
Lord  Burleigh  died  in  an  advanced  age ;  and  by  a  rare 
fortune  was  equally  regretted  by  his  sovereign  and  the 
people.  He  had  risen  gradually  from  small  beginnings, 
by  the  mere  force  of  merit ;  and  though  his  authority  was 
never  entirely  absolute  or  uncontrolled  with  the  queen,  he 
was  still,  during  the  course  of  near  forty  years,  regarded 
as  her  principal  minister.  None  of  her  other  inclinations 
or  affections  could  ever  overcome  her  confidence  in  so 
useful  a  counsellor ;  and  as  he  had  had  the  generosity  or 
good  sense  to  pay  assiduous  court  to  her  during  her  sis- 
ter's reign,  when  it  was  dangerous  to  appear  her  friend, 
she  thought  herself  bound  in  gratitude,  when  she  mounted 
the  throne,  to  persevere  in  her  attachments  to  him.  He 
seems  not  to  have  possessed  any  shining  talents  or  ad- 
dtess,  eloquence  or  ioiagination ;  and  was  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  solidity  of  understanding,  probity  of  manners, 
and  indefatigable  application  in  business :  Virtues  which, 
if  they  do  not  always  enable  a  man  to  attain  high  stations, 
do  certainly  qualify  him  l^st  for  filling  them.  Of  all 
the  queen's  ministers,  he  alone  left  a  considerable  fortune 
to  his  posterity ;  a  fortune  not  acquired  by  rapine  or  op- 
pression, but  gained  by  the  regular  profits  tt  his  offices, 
and  preserved  by  frugality. 

•  See  note  [N  NJ  at  the  end  of  the  Tolumc. 


The  last  act  of  this  able  minister  was  the  concluding    ClL^. 
of  a  new  treaty  with  the  Dutch ;  who,  after  being  in  some  v^^\ 
measure  deserted  by  the  king  of  France,  were  glad  to      1595 
preserve  the  queen's  alliance,  by  submitting  to  any  terms  -A-ug.  8th. 
w^hich  she  pleased  to  require  of  them.     The  debt  which 
they  owed  her  was  now  settled  at  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds : .  Of  this,  sum  they  agreed  to  pay,  during  the  war, 
thirty  thqusand  pounds  a  year ;  and  these  payments  were 
to  continue  till  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the  debt 
should  be  ex1angu^hed«     They  engaged  also,  during  the 
time  that  England  should  continue  the  war  with  Spain,  to 
pay  the  garrisons  of  the  cautionary  towns.     They  stipu- 
lated, that  if  Spain  should  invade  England,  or  the  isle  of 
Wight  or  Jersey,  or  Scilly,  they  should  assist  her  with  a 
body  of  five  thousand  foot,  and  five  hihidred  horse ;  and 
that  in  case  she  undertook  any  naval  armament  against 
Spain,  they  should  join  an  equal  number  of  ships  to  her$*^ 
By  this  treaty  the  queen  was  eased  of  an  annual  charge  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Burleigh,  the  queen,  who 
regretted  extremely  the  Ipss  of  so  wise  and  faithful  a  minis- 
ter, was  informed  of  the  death  of 'her  capital  enemy,  Phi^ 
lip  II.  who,  after  languishing  under  many  infirmities, 
expired  in  an  advanced  age  at  Madrid*  This  haughty 
prince,  desirous  of  an  accommodation  with  his  revolted 
subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  but  disdaining  to  make  in  his 
own  name  the  concessions  necessary  for  that  purpose,  had 
transferred  to  bis  daugh^r,  married  to  archduke  Albert, 
the  title  to  theVLow  Country  provinces ;  but  as  it  was  not 
expected  that  this  princess  could  have  posterity,  and  as 
the  reversion  on  failure  of  her  issue  was  still  reserved  to  \ 

the  crown  of  Spain,  the  States  considered  this  deed  only 
as  the  change  of  a  name,  smd  they  persisted  with  equal 
obstinacy  in  their  resistance  to  the  Spanish  arms.  The 
other  powers  also  of  Europe  made  no  distinction  between 
the  courts  of  Brussels  and  Madrid ;  and  the  secret  oppo- 
sition of  France,  as  well  as  the  avowed  efforts  of  England, 
continued  to  operate  against  the  progress  of  Albert,  as  it 
had  done  against  that  of  Philip* 

c  Bymer^  toI.  xvi,  p.  349- 
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State  of  IrelanA^Tyrone^s  rebeUion'>^£$9e«  sent  atr  ^ 
Ireland — Hie  ill  eucceee^^Retums  to  EngUnd-^^b  <&e^ 
graced'-^is  intriguee^^Hie  ineurrecthth^Hie  trial  and 
execution^^French  affair e^^Mountjetfe  euceeee^  in  Jre- 
land^^Defeat  of  the  Spaniarde  and  Irishf"^  partio' 
ment — Tyrone^ e  euimiseion''"^^^^u0en^e  eicJknee^'^-Htnd^ 
death^-^^and  character* 
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XUV. 
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THOUGH  the  dominion  of  ihe  English  over 
Ireland  hfid  been  seemingly  established  above  four  cenla^ 
ries,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  their  authority  had 
hitherto  been  litde  more  than  nominal*  The  Irish  princes 
and  nobles,  divided  among  themselves,  readily  paid  th« 
exterior  marks  of  obeisance  to  a  power  which  they  were 
not  able  to  resist;  but  as  no  dural^e  force  waa  ever  kept 
on  foot  to  retain  them  in  their  duty,  they  relapsed  still 
into  their  former  state  of  independence.  Too  weak  to  in* 
troduce  order  and  obedience  among  the  rude  inhabitants, 
the  English  authority  was  yet  sufficient  to  check  tl^ 
growth  of  any  enterprising  genius  among  the  natives :  And 
though  it  could  bestow  no  true  form  of  civil  government, 
it  was  abl^  to  prevent  the  rise  o£  any  such  form,  from  the 
internal  combination  or  policy  of  the  Irish** 

Most  of  the  English  institutions  likewise,  by  which 
that  island  was  governed,  were  to  the  last  degree  absurd,, 
and  such  as  no  state  before  had  ever  thought  of,  for  pre- 
serving dominion  over  its  conquered  provinces* 

The  English  nation,  all  on  fire  for  the  project  of  sub* 
duing  France,  a  project  whose  success  was  the  most 
improbable,  and  would  to  them  have  proved  the  m€>st 
pernicious,  neglected  all  other  enterprises,  to  which  their 
situation  so  strongly  invited  them,  and  which  in  time 
WQuld  have  brought  them  an  accession  of  richer,  grandeur. 
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and  security.     The  small  army  which  they  maintained  in   CQAP. 
Ireland  they  never  supplied  regularly  with  pay ;  and  as  ^^p.^^^ 
^xy  money  could  be  levied  on  the  island,  which  possessed     1599 
none,  they  gave  their  soldiers  the  privilege  of  free  quar- 
ter upon  the  natives.     Rapine  and   insolence   inflamed 
the  hatred  which  prevailed  between  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered :  Want  of  security  among  the  Irish  intro- 
ducing despair,  flourished  still  more  the  sloth  natural  to 
that  uncultivated  pe6ple» 

'  B0*r  Ae  Engltsli  carried  farther  their  illjudged  ty- 
ranny. Instead  of-  inviting  the  Irish  to  adopt  the  more 
civilized  customs  of  their  conquerors,  they  even  refused, 
though  earaesdy  solicited,  to  communicate  to  them  the 
privileges  of  their  laws,  and  every  where  marked  them 
out  as  aliens  and  as  enemies.  Thrown  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  justice,  the  natives  could  find  no  security  but  in 
force  J  and  flying  the  neighbourhood  of  cities,  which  they 
could  not  approach  with  safety,  they  sheltered  themselves 
in  their  marshes  and  forests  from  the  insolence  of  their 
inhuman  masters.  Being  treated  like  wild  beasts,  they 
became  such ;  and,  joining  the  ardour  of  revenge  to  their 
yet  untamed  barbarity,  they  grew  every  day  more  intrac- 
table and  more  dangerous.^ 

As  the  English  princes  deemed  the  conquest  of  the 
dispersed  Irish  to  be  more  the  object  of  time  and  patience 
than  the  source  of  military  glory,  they  willingly  delegated 
that  oflice  to  private  adventurers,  who,  enlisting  soldiers 
at  their  OMm  charge,  reduced  provinces  of  that  island, 
which  they  converted  to  their  own  profit.  Separate  juris- 
dictions and  principalities  were  established  by  these  lordly 
conquerors ;  Xhe  power  of  peace  and  war  was  assumed : 
Military  law  was  exercised  over  the  Irish,  whom  they 
subdued;  and  by  degrees  over  the  English,  by  whose 
assistance  they  conquered :  And,  after  their  authority  had 
once  taken  root,  deeming  the  English  institutions  less  fa- 
vourable to  barbarous  dominion,  they  degenerated  into 
mere  Irish,  and  abandoned  the  garb,  language,  manners, 
and  laws  of  their  mother  country." 

Bt  all  this  imprudent  conduct  of  England,  the  natives 
of  its  dependent  state  remained  still  in  that  abject  condi- 

b  Sir  J.  Danes,  p.  102, 105,  ke.       c  Sir  J.  Davies,  p.  133^  134,  &c. 
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CHAP,   tion,  into  which  the  northern  and  westers  parts  of  £itrc^ 
were  sunk,  before  they  received  civility  and  slavery  froiii 


ijgg      the   refined   policy   and  irresistible   bravery   of    Rai 

Even  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  eveiy 
christian  nation  was  cultivating  with  ardour  every  civil 
art  of  life,  that  island,  lying  in  a  temperate  climate, 
enjoying  a  fertile  soil,  aceessible  in  its  sttuataon,  possessed 
of  innumerable  harbours,  was  still,  no^thstanding  these 
advantages,  inhabited  by  a  people  whose  costoms  and 
manners  approached  nearer  those  of  savages  tlum  of 
barbarians*^ 

As  the  rudeness  and  ignorance  ofthe  Irkfa  were 
extreme,  they  were  sunk  below  the  reach  of  that  curiosity 
and  love  of  novelty,  by  which  every  oAer  people  in 
Europe  had  been  seized  at  the  beginniag  of  Uiat  century, 
and  which  had  engaged  them  in  innovations  and  religious 
disputes,  with  which  they  were  stiU  so  violently  agitated. 
The  ancient  superstition,  the  practices  and  observances  of 
their  fathers,  mingled  and  polluted  with  many  wild  opin- 
ions, still  maintained  an  unshaken  empire  over  them;  and 
the  example  alone  of  the  En^^ish  was  sufficient  to  render 
the  reformation  odious  to  the' prejudiced  and  discontented 
Irish.  The  old  opposition  of  manners,  laws,  and  interest, 
was  now  inflamed  by  religious  antipathy;  and  the  sub- 
duing and  civilizing  of  that  country  seemed  to  become 
every  day  more  difficult  and  more  impracticable. 

The  animosity  against  the  English  was  carried  so  far 
by  the  Irish,  that,  in  an  insurrection  raised  by.  two  sons 
of  the  earl  of  Clanricarde,  they  put  to  the  sword  all  the 
inhabitants'  of  the  town  of  Athenr}^,  though  Irish,  because 
they  began  to  conform  themselves  to  English  customs, 
and  had  embraced  a  more  civilized  form  of  life  dian  had 
bieen  practised  by  their  ancestors.^ 

Th£  usual  revenue  of  Ii^eland  amounted  only  to  six 
thousand  pounds  a  year:^  The  queen,  though  with  much 
repining,*  commonly  added  twenty  thousand  more,  which 
she  remitted  from  En^and:  And  with  this  small  revenue 
a  body  of  a  thousand  men  was  supported,  which  an  extra- 

d  See  Spenser's  Aeeoont  of  Ireland,  throoghout  e  GAmden,  p  457. 
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ordinary  emergencies  was  augmented  to  two  thoasand.^   chap. 
Bfo  wonder  that  a  force  so  disfiroportioned  to  the  object,     ^^^i^- 
instead  of  svMuing  a  mutinous  kingdom,  served  rather      ^^p^ 
to  provoke  the  naitives,  and  to  excite  those  frequent  insur- 
rections^ wfatch  still  farther  inflamed  the  animosity  be- 
tween the  twio  nations,   and  increased  the   disorders  to 
which  the  Irish  were  naturally  subject. 

In  1 560,  Shan.  O'Neale,  or  the  great  O'Neale,  as  the 
Irish  called  him,  because  head  of  that  potent  clan,  raised 
a  rebeUion  in  Ulster*;  but  after  some  skirmishes  he  was 
received  into  favour,  upon  his  submission,  and  his  pro* 
naise  of  ar  more  dutiful  behaviour  for  the  future.*     This 
impunity  tem{^ed  hi»n  to  undertake  a  new  insurrection  in 
1567;  but,  being  pivAed  by  sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord  de- 
puty, he  retreated  into  Clandeboy,  and  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  the  English,  he  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  some 
Scottish  islanders,  who  commonly  infested  those  parts  by 
their*  ineursiims*     The    Scots,    who   retained   a   quarrel 
against  him  on  account  of  former  injuries,  violated  the 
laws   of  hospitality,  and  murdered  him  at  a  festival  to 
which  they  had  invited  him.     He  was  a  man  equally 
noted  for  his  pride,  his  violence,  his  debaucheries,  and 
his  hatred  to  the  English  nation.     He  is  said  to  have 
put  some  of  his  followers  to  death  because  they  endea- 
voured to  introduce  the  use  of  bread  after  the  English 
fashion.^     Though    so   violent  an  enemy  to  luxury,  he 
was  extremely  addicted  to  riot;  and  was  accustomed, 
after  his  intemperance  had  thrown  him  into  a  fever,  to 
plunge  his  body  into  mire,  that  he  might  allay  the  flame 
which  he  had  raised  by  former  excesses.'     Such  was  the 
life  led  by  this  haughty  barbarian,  who  scorned  the  title 
of  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  which  Elizabeth  intended  to  have 
restored  to  him,  and  who  assumed  the  rank  and  appella- 
tion of  king  of  Ulster.     He  used  also  to  say,  that,  though 
the  queen  was  his  sovereign  lady,  he  never  made  peace 
with  her  but  at  her  seeking."* 

SiA  Henry  Sidney  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
active   governors   that  Ireland  had  enjoyed  for  several 

h  Camdeo,  542.    Sidney,  vol.  i.  p.  65.  109.  183,  184.  i  Camden,  p. 

S85.  391.  k  Camden,  p.  409.  I  Ibid.  p.  409.    Cox,  p.  324. 

m  Ibid.  p.  321. 
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CHAP.   Ttifpasf^  afid  be  poMmn^d  his  autbotitjr  etevea   year«f 
''^^'    during  which  he  struggled   with  maaqr  dificulties,  and 


1599.  aaade  some  progress  in  repressing  those  disosdoss^  whioli 
had  become  inveterate  ammig  the  peopb*  The  essd  of 
Desmond,  in  1569,  gave  him  disturtNAce^  from  the  hete^ 
ditary  animosity  which  prevailed  between  that  ttoUeman 
and  the  eaii  of  Ormond,  descended  from^  the  only  family 
established  in  Ireknd,  that  bad  steadily  mainiainifid  ka 
loyalty  to  the  English  cvDwn.^  The  earl  of  Thomond,  ui 
1570,  attempted  a  rebellion  in  Connanif^  but  was  oWged 
to  fly  into  France  before  his  designs-  w^re  riyie,  for  execu- 
tion; Stukely,  anodier  fugitive,  found  mseh  c^ediJ^  with 
the  pope,  Gregory  the  Xllltln  thait  he  flattsTdd/that  pon- 
tiflF  wi^  the  prospect  of  making  his  nephew,  Buon  Compag- 
no,  king  of  Ireland ;  and,  as  if  this  i^^ject  had  already 
taken  effect,  he  accepted  the  title  of  marquis  of  Leices- 
ter from  the  new  sovereign*^  He  passed  next  into 
Spain ;  and  after  having  received  much  encouragement 
4Md  great  rewards  from  Philip,  who  intended  to  employ 
him  as  an  instrument  in  disturbing  Elizabeth,  he  was 

.  found  to  possess  too  little  interest  for  ^cecuting  those 
high  promises  which  he  had  made  to  that  monarch.  He 
retired  into  Portugal ;  and,  following  the  fortunes  of  doa 
Sebastian,  he  perished  with  that  gallant  prince  in  his  bold 
but  unfortunate  expedition  against  the  Moors. 

LoKD  Gray,  after  some  interval,  succeeded  tp  the 
gp^eniment  of  Ireland;  and  in  1579  suppressed  a  new 
rebellion  of  the  .earl  of  Desmond,  thougb  supported  by  a 
body  of  Spaniards  and  Italifms.  The  rebellion  of  the 
Bourka  followed. a  few  yours  after;  occasioned  by  the 
strict  and  equitable  administration  of  sir  .Richard  Bing- 
ham, governor  ^f  Connaug^t^  who  endeavoured  to  repress 
the  tyranny  of  the  chieftai||i»  over  their  vassals.^  The 
jcpusen,  finding  Ireland  so  burdiensome  to  her,  tried 
several  expedients .  for  reducing  it  to  a  state  of  greater 
order  and  submission.  She  encouraged  the  earl  of  Es- 
sex, father  to  that  nobleman  who  was  afterwards  her 
favourite,  to  attempt  the  subduing  and  planting  of  Clan- 
deboy,  Ferny,  and  other  territories,  part  of  some  late 

D  Cox,  p.  350.  Q  CsmdcDy  p.  424.  p  Ibid.  p.  430.    Cox,  p.  S54y^ 
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fi)rfi»<»ieftt  Jbuediat  entetpme  preyed  wiftirtiuM(»;  attdl  CHIAP. 
Bssex  died  of  a  distemper  occasioned,  as  is  supposed^  by  ^.^!^ 
die  ^e^artioti  which  he  had  conceived  from  his  disappi^ntH  ^^^ 
nieiitB.  An  unlvef^ity  was  founded  in  Dublin  with  ai 
▼i« w  of  itttltKluciiig  arts  said  learning  into  that  ktagdom^ 
siird  ci^i<ifi|;  the  usicultivated  maniiers  of  the  inhabi-f 
ttinc^'  But  the  most  unhappy  expedient  employed  19 
Ihe  goveimxhent  of  Ireland,  was  that  made  use  of  in  15*M 
by  sir  John  Perrot,  at  that  time  lord  deputy :  He  put 
ditns^  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  Ulster,  in 
^vder  to  inntble  them,  without  the  assistance  of  the  go«( 
T6i«itili€tit^  to  vdptess  the  incursions  4>f  the  Scottish  islander 
eFs^  by  whksh*  these  parts  were  much  infested.^  At  iho 
^ftme  timey  the  invitations  of  Philip,  joined  to  their  zesA 
for  the  ca^h^k  religi<»i,  engaged  many  of  the  gentry  to 
serve  in  the  Low  Country  wars ;  and  thus  Ireiand^  beii^ 
provided^  with  officers  and  soldiers^  with  discipline  aikl  ' 

ai'ms,  became  formidable  to  the  £nglish,  and  was  thence«< 
foith  aUe  to  maintain  a  more  regular  war  against  her 
^mcieftt  mastersr 

H0GH  (yNeale,  nephew  to  Shan  O'Neale,  had  been  JX^^^ 
raised  by  the  queen  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Tyrone ;  but, 
having  murdei^ed  his  cousin,-  son  of  that  rebel,  and  being 
acknowledged  head  of  his  clan,  he  preferred  the  pride  of 
barbarous  license  and  dominion  to  the  pleaswes  of  opu** 
lence  and  tranquillity,  and  he  fomented  2XL  those  dis(»ideri 
by  which  he  hoped  to  weaken  or  overturn  the  English  go«r 
Vemment.  He  was  noted  for  the  vices  of  perfidy  and  cru<« 
elty,  so  common  among  \mcultivated  natioim;  aad  wa» 
also  eminent  for  courage,  a  virtue  which  their  disorderly 
course  of  life  requires,  and  which,  notwithstanding,  being 
less  supported  by  the  principle  of  honour,  is  commonly 
more  precarious  among  them,  than  among  a  civilized  peo- 
ple. Tyrone,  actuated  by  this  spirit,  secretly  fomented 
the  discontents  of  the  Maguires,  O'Donnels,  O'Rourks, 
Macmahons,  and  other  rebels ;  yet,  trusting  to  the  infiu«- 
ence  of  his  deceitful  oaths  and  professions,  he  put  himself 
into  the  hands  of  sir  William  Russel,  who,  in  the  year 
1594,  was  sent  over  deputy  to  Ireland*     Contrary  to  tht 

r  Camden^  p.  5SS.  s  Nauton's  Fragmciita  Refpdk^  y,  903. 
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^AP.   idvtce  jsnd  prbtesUtion  of  «ir  Heniy  B^gDAt*  mwihjil  c^ 
the  army,  he  was  dismisaed ;  and,  returniQg  to  hia  own^ 


15MI  cooatiy,  he  embraced  the  resolution  of  raking  au  Qfcm  rer 
kellion,  and  of  relying  no  longer  on  the  lenity  or  inexpe- 
rience of  the  En^ish  government*  He  entered  into  a  oot'- 
vespondence  with  Spain :  He  procured  thence  %  supply  of 
airms  and  ammunition  j  and,  having  united  all  the  Irisli 
diieftains  in  a  dependence  upon  himself,  be  t^egan  to  be 
regarded  as  a  formidable  enemy* 

The  native  Irish  were  ,so  poor  that  their  countfy 
a£Forded  few  other  conunodities  thi^i  cattle  mid  oatmeal^ 
which  were  easily  concealed  or  driven  away  on  die  ap* 
proach  of  the  enemy ;  and  as  Elizabeth  was.  averse  to  tbe 
Expense  requisite  for  supporting  her.  armies,  the  English 
found  much  difficulty  in  pus^iing.  their  advfmfages,  and  in 
pursuing  the  rebels  into  the  bogs,  woods,  and  other  fast- 
nesses, to  which  they  retreated.  These  motives  rendered 
sir  John  Norris^  who  commanded  the  English  army,  the 
more  willing  to. hearken  to  any  proposals  of  truce  or  ac- 
commodation made  him  by  Tyrone ;  and  after  the  war 
was  sf>un  qut  by  these  artifices  for  some  years,  that  gallant 
Englishman,  finding  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  treach- 
erous promises,,  and  that  he  had  performed  nothing 
worthy  of  his  ancient  repi^tatioo,  was  seized  with  a  lan-i 
guishing  distemper,  and  died  of  vexation  and  discontent. 
Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  command, 
was  still  more  unfortunate.  As  he  advanced  to  relieve 
the  fort  of  Blackwater,  besieged  by  the  rebels,  he  was 
surrounded  in  disadvantageous  ground ;  his  soldiers,  dis- 
couraged by  part  of  their  powder's  accidentally  taking  fire, 
were  pot  to  flight :  and  though  the  pursuit  was  stop'^d  by 
Montacute,  who  commanded  the  English  horse,  fifteen 
hundred  men,  together  with  the  general  himself,  were  left 
de^  upon  the  spot. .  This  victory,  so  unusual  to  the  Irish, 
roused  their  courage,  supplied  them  with  arms  aQd  am- 
munition, and  raised  the  reputation  of  Tyrone,  who  as- 
sumed the  character  of  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and 
patron  of  Irish  liberty.^ 

The  English  council  were  now  s^inaible,  that  the  re- 
bellion of  Ireland  was  come  to  a  dangerous  head,  and  that 
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former  temporizing  arts  of  granting  truces  ancf  pAct^    CttA1». 
fications  to  the  rebiels,  and  of  allowing  them  to  parchaise 


pardons  by  resigning  part  of  the  plunder  acquired  during  ^^^ 
their  insurrection,  serVed  only  to  encoura^  liie  spirit  of 
mutiny  affd  disorder  among  them.  It  i^as  dierefore  re^ 
solved  to  push  the  war  by  more  vigorous  measures ;  and 
the  queen  cast  her  eye  on  Charles  BlOunt,  lord  Mountjoy, 
as  a  man  who,  though  hitherto  less  accustomed  to  armi 
than  to  books  and  literature,  was  endowed,  *  she  thought, 
whh  talents  equal  to  the  undertaking.  But  the  young 
earl  of  Essex,  ambhious  of  fame,  and  desirous  of  obtain* 
ing  this  government  for  himself,  opposed  the  choice  of 
Mountjoy'; '  aiid  represented  the  necessity  of  appointing 
for  that  important  employment  some  person  more  experi- 
enced in  war  dian  this  nobleman,  more  practised  in  busi-^ 
ness,  and  of  higher  quality  and  reputation.  By  this  des* 
cription,  he  was  understood  to  mea!n  himself;*  and  no 
sooner  was  his  desire  known,  than  his  enemies,  even  more 
zealously  than  his  friends,  conspired  to  gratify  his  wishes* 
Many  oJF  his  friends  thought;  that  he  never  ought  to  con- 
sent, except  for  a  short  time,  to  accept  of  any  employment 
which  must  remove  him  from  court,  and  prevent  him 
from  cultivating  that  personal  inclination  which  the  queen 
so  visibly  bore  him.*  His  enemies  hoped,  that  if  by  his 
absence  she  had  once  leisure  to  forget  the  charmd  of  his 
person  and  conversation,  his  impatient  and  lofty  demean- 
or would  soon  disgust  a  princess  who  usually  exacted 
such  profound  submission  and  implicit  obedience  from  all 
her  servants.  But  Essex  was  incapable  of  entering  into 
such  cautious  views ;  and  even  Elizabeth,  who  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  subduing  the  Irish  rebels,  and  whd 
was  much  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Essex's  genius,  rea-  £»ex  sent 
dily  agreed  to  appoint  him  governor  of  Ireland,  by  the  JJ^J^. 
title  of  lord  lieutenant.  The  more  to  encourage  hini  in 
his  undertaking,  she  granted  him  by  his  patent  more  ex- 
tensive authority  than  had  ever  before  been  conferred  on 
any  lieutenant;  the  power  of  carrying  on  or  finishing 
the  war  as  he  pleased,  of  pardoning  the  rebels,  and  of 
filling  all  the  most  considerahle  employments  of  the  king- 
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CHAF.  4wk*'  Ami  40  mtore  hioi  of  fucceas,  she  lerM  « 
^Zl  ^^^  ^^'^Y  ^^  *i>Qt^ra  thoissaiHl  foot,  aad  thirtem  imiidreii 
hwrfitt^  w^^  fih^  ^ifterwards  augftie&ted  to  tirepiytfcwiiiMi^ 
jS^ot'^wd  «vvo  tfco»Mind  Koive;  it  £Droe  wimhf  it- ww 
4ppftte«i4i!tf,  w^uidbetUe  in  one  campaign  to  m¥  amhelm 
Ibe  ndbek,  iiq4  wri^  m»  entire  ^nq^iest  of  lrdiaiid»  tier 
idtd  £Mes'$  wMsmies,  ibe  earl  of  Nottan^bamt  air  Hobctt 
Cecal,  fir  Wdter  8aki«^  ao4  loid  Cckham^  tbjfwmmf 
obatacks  m  tbe  waf  of  the»e  prepaiMtiona  I  hut  tepadthal, 
iik^  higgler  the  qu€ieii'(sexpectalioaa  of  sttccess  veparaaaed^ 
the  more  difiettlt  it  woukl  be  for  the  e^aot  to  oovrae|iOii4 
to  them«  !•  a  ttke  view,  they  rather  seeonded  tbaa  opposed 
tiiote  exaked  enoomiuinB,  which  Etsest'*  tiameroita  and 
Maginne  frieode  dispersed,  of  his  hifh  gettioi^  of  his 
elegaot  eadowments,  his  heroic  courage^  his  unbounded 
generonty,  and  his  noble  birth ;  nor  were  ihey  di8|def»ed 
to  obsenre  that  passionate  fondness  which  the  people  every 
where  expressed  for  this  nobleman*  These  artful  politi«> 
cians  had  studiod  his  character ;  and,  finding  that  bis  opeo 
and  undannted  spirit,  if  taught  temper  and  reserve  from 
apposUaon,  mu^  become  invincible,  they  resolved  rather 
to  give  itiU  breath  to  those  sails  which  wer^  already  too 
vsuch  expandedy  and  to  push  him  upon  dangers  of  which 
he  seemed  to  make  such  smaU  account,'  And,  the  better 
to  mske  advantage  of  his  indiscretions,  spies  were  set  upon 
aU  his  actions  and  even  •expressions ;  and  his  vehement 
spirit^  which,  while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  tbe  court  and 
tnviinMed  by  his  rivals,  wah  unacquainted  with  disguise^ 
eotild  not  fail,  after  he  thought  himself  surrounded  by 
IHHiQ  but  friends,  to  give  a  pretence  for  malignant  suspi* 
fiiOns  and  construclSons* 

£ssxi|^  left  JLoondon  in  the  m<mth  of  March,  ad;ended 
with  the  acclamsctions  of  the  populace;  and,  wha$  did 
lukn  mpre  hooourt  acoompanied  by  a  oumerooa  train  of 
mobility  and  gentry^  who«  from  affection  to  his  person, 
had  attached  themaetves  to  his  fortui^s,  and  s^n^ght  £xme 
and  military  experience  under  so  renowned  a  commanded 
The  &rsi  act  of  authority  which  he  exeroisted  after  his 
airival  in  Irelandi  was  an  indiscretion,  but  of  the  generous 
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Jkiadi  nd»  in  bG^  tli«Bo  t^euaects  «ailaUe*to  fak  cluu^cter.    ohap. 

ITT  IV 

JHe  iqppointed  bis  iatlnuube  frieadi  the  earl  of  Southamp^  -u^v. 
tcmy  g«»eral  of  the  horse;  a  noUenian  who  had  incttrred  ^gg^ 
tbe  qne^a  dltpkasure,  by  secretly  monying  without  bet 
coatent,  iSiid  whom  she  had  therefore  eiijoki0d  Ss^k  not 
to  employ  fai  amy  command  under  binii  She  no  sooner 
helurd  <^  tiua  Uis^ance  of  .disobedience^  than'  fihe  repri* 
mandadr  Jum^  and  ordeired  him  to  reial  .hie  commission 
to  SouthMiplM*  BfU  £ssex,  who  had  imagined  that 
s<Hne  reasons  which  be  <^posed  to  her  first  iofmictions^ 
had  sattsfiad  ber^  had  the  imprudence  to  remonstrate 
against  these  second  orders  i^  and  it  was  not  till  she  reite^^ 
rated  bet  comftianda^  diat  he  could  be  prevailed  on  m 
displace  bis.  fiyend« 

EssjEX^  oniiis  landing  at  Dublin,  ddiberated  with  the  Hisiii 
Irish  council  concerning  the  proper  methods  of  carrying 
on  the  war  a^^ainst  the  rebels ;  and  here  he  was  guilty  of 
a  capital  «rror,  which  was  the  ruin  of  his  enterprise*  He 
bad  always  while  in  Eng^nd  blamed  the  conduct  of  for'- 
mer  commander^,  who  artfully  protracted  the  war,  who 
harassed  their  troops  in  small  enterprises,  and  who,  by 
agreeing  to  truces  and  temporary  pacifications  with  the 
rebels,  had  ^ven  them  leisure  to  recruit  their  broken 
ftH-ces.**  In  conformity  to  these  views,  he  had  ever  in- 
sisted upon  leading  his  forces  immediately  into  Ulster 
against  Tyrone,  the  chief  enemy ;  and  his  instructions 
had  been  drawn  agreeably  to  these  his  declared  res<Ju** 
tions.  Butj  the  Irish  counsellors  persuaded  him  that  the 
season  wsts  too  early  for  the  enterprise,  and  that  as  the  mo- 
rasses, in  which  the  northern  Irish  usually  sheltered  them- 
selves, would  not  as  yet  be  passable  to  the  English 
forces,  it  would  be  better  to  employ  the  present  time  in 
an  expedition  into  Munster.  Their  secret  reason  for  this 
advice  was,  that  many  of  them  possessed  estates  in  that 
province,  and  were  desirous  of  having  the  enemy  dis- 
lodged from  their  neighbourhood  :^  But  the  same  selfish 
spirit  which  had  induced  them  to  give  this  counsel,  made 
them  soon  after  disown  it,  when  they  found  the  bad  con- 
sequences with  which  it  was  attended*^ 
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CHAP.  EssEK  oUi^pid  §31  the  rebds  of  Mntster  iUtlicr  to 

^^'  ^  submit  or  to  fly  iiico  die  neighbouring  proviiicet:    9nt  im 
the  Irish,  from  the  greatness  of  the  queen's  pftptMtimiBj 
had  concluded  Akt  she  intended  to  reduce'  them  tl>  tacid 
subjection,^  or  even  utterly  to  extermisftte  Aem,-  lEh^ 
considered  their  defense  as  a  common  cftusei  and  the 
English  forces  were  no  sooner  withdrawn  than  the  inha- 
bitants of  Muaster  tehipsed  into  rebdHon,  uid  rettcwed 
their  confederacy  with  their  other  comtttytiien.'     T%e 
army,  meanwhile,  by  the  fatigue  of  ^  long  -tmt  tedious 
marches,  and  by  the  influence  of  die  tHmate,  was  become 
sickly ;  and  on  its  return  to  Dublin,  about  ihe  middle  cf 
July,  was  surprisingly  diminished  iir  number*    The  con- 
rage  of  the  soldiers  was  even  much  abat<id :    For,  though 
they  had  prevailed  in  some  lesser  enterprises  against  lord 
Cahir  and  others,  yet  had  they  so^netimes  met  with  more 
stout  resistance  than  they  expected  trom  the  Irish,  whom 
they  were  wont  to  despise :  And  as  they  were  raw  troops 
and  unexperienced,  a  considerable  body  of  them-  had  been 
put  to  flight  at  the  Glins,  by  an  inferior  number  of  the 
enemy.     Essex  was  so  enraged  at  this  misbehaviour,  that 
he  cashiered  all  the  officers,  and  decimated  the  private 
men/     But  this  act  of  severity,  though  necessary,  had 
intimidated  the  soldiers,  and  increased  their  aversion  to 
the  service. 

The  queen  was  extremely  disgusted  when  she  heard 
that  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  season  was  consumed 
in  these  frivolous  enterprises;  and  was  still  more  sur- 
prised  that  Essex  persevered  in  the  same  practice  which 
he  had  so  much  condemned  in  others,  and  which  he  knew 
to  be  so  much  contrary  to  her  purpose  and  intentioD. 
That  nobleman,  in  order  to  give  his  troops  leisure  to 
recruit  from  their  sickness  and  fatigue,  left  the  main  army 
in  quarters,  and  marched  with  a  small  hody  of  fifteen 
hundred  men  into  the  county^  of  Ophelie  against  Ae 
O'Conners  and  O'Mores,  whom  he  forced  to  a  submis- 
sion :  But,  on  his  return  to  Dublin,  he  found  the  army 
so  much  diminished,  that  he  wrote  to  the  English  council 
an  account  of  its  condition,  and  informed  them  that,  if 
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hf ,  did'  sot  iiMiedifliliefy  receive  a  reiaAilftaoieiit  ef  two  CfiAP. 
il^mvsmA  men,  U  woidd  be  in^possiUe  for  him  this  season  ^^^.^ 
to  «tt^«^pt.iueiy  thing  agaugust  Tyrosie*  Tlmt  there  might  ^^^ 
k^-  t^Q  iMT^en^  i<M:  fisorther  inactiTi^,  the  queon  immedi-. 
atejly  a^ot  jov^r  the  nuaiber  deoiaaded;^  aod  Eaa^ic  begtiob 
at  last  tp  assemble  his  forces  for  tb^  .^aqpedition  into 
UUten  ThQ  araqr  was  so  .averse  te  tb^  eiiiierprise,  and 
810  terrified  .with  Jhe  reputati^^  of.Tyroiie#  tfaat  many  o£ 
them  cojMit^rfeiled  sickness^  many  of  them  .des^rt^d;^ 
^ndr  Essex  found  tfaat^  after  leaving  the  neGea^ary  giwrri* 
somj  be  could  .scairceitp  l^ad  four  thousand  men  against 
the  rebels*  He  n|arche4«  however^  with  this  smiU  army> 
but  waa  soon  sea»#iUe  that,  in.  so  advanoed  a  season,  .it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  effect  any  tfaiag  against  sia 
enemy  whfitt  tbPUfl^  superior  in. number,  was, determined 
to  avoid  eveiy  decisive,  aaion.  He  hearkened,  therefore, . 
to  a  message  sent  him  by.  Tyron^  wha  desired  a  oo«ferr 
ence ;  and  a  place  near  the  two  camps  was  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  The  generals  met  without  any  of  iheir 
attendants,  and  a  river  ran  between  them,  •  in^  which 
Tyrone  entered  to  the  depth  of  his  saddlej  but  £sae«» 
stood  on  the  opposite  bank*  After  half  an  hour's  confer* 
ence,  where  T3rrone  behaved  with  great  submission  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  a  cessation  of  arms  was  conduded  to  the 
first  of  May,  renewable  fyom  six  weeks  to  six  weeks ;  but 
which  might  be  broken  off  by./either  .  paHy  upon  a  fort* 
night's  warning.^  Essex  lalsOv  received  from  Tyrone  pro* 
posals  for  a  pface,  in  which  that  rebel  had  inserted  many 
unreasonable  and  exoi;bitant  conditions:  And  there  ap* 
peared  afterwards  some  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had 
here  commenced  a  very  unjustifiable  correspondence  with 
the  enemy.* 

So  unexpected  an.  issue  of  an  enterprise,  the  greatest 
and  most  expensive  that  Elizabeth  had  ever  und^i^aken, 
provoked  her  extremely  against  Essex ;  and  this  disgust 
w^s  much  augmented  by  other  circumstances  of  that 
nobleman's  conduct*  He  wrote  many  letters^  to  the  queen 
and  council,  full  of  peevish  and  impatient  expressions ; 
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^ai^*    oomplatniily «f  Kk  wettMs  Ismeotiiig  ikMtM* 
^^0^^,^  ntes  akouU  be^  beU«ir«d   ngumi  htm,   and  4ilBtttiriNraig 
ISM.     aymptoim  of  a  ninit  equaUy  kanghty  aodt  ^KdoMleMtd. 
She  look  tmM  to  infomi  him  o<  her  dinitti ArtJo^i  ^  k«l 
odmnmiukd  him  to  remain  hi  Iv^iMd  tiUiMkar  oidl^is* 

EftBKX  heard  at  once  of  filittdbeth's  Mgei»,  aad  of 
the  proimytiaft*  of  kia  enemy,   iir  Rdbeit*  Ceetl,  to  tke 
office  of  maeter-of  tlie*^wafdi^  an-oftce  e»  i4iiA  he  himactf 
aspired  t  Aad  dreading  tkat,  if  he  feiaaiacd  aa^  lofiger 
9k$mt^  the  (ineen  would  be  ^otMy^TA^Mmd-flKSm  hka, 
ke  kaatily  embraeed  a  Feaohition>  wtjAoh^  he  loiew^  had 
cKi0e  succeeded  widi  the  earLof  Leseescer^  the  £Eii%iier 
Ikvoarite  of  EUaiybeth.     Le&c^Mer,  beiag  h^MWied- while 
in  the  I«ow  Countries  iliat  his  msstressr  wns^exuremdjr 
displeased  with  his   conduct,   disobejned  her.  orders  by 
coming  over  to  England;  •and  haviag  pacified  her  by 
his  presence,  by  his  apologies,  and  by  his  flattery'  and 
insinoaticm,  disappoimed  all  the  eapeetatioiis  of  his'ene- 
Returni  to  mies.^     Essex,  therefore,  weighing  Aiore  the  similarity 
'"^   *    ^  cil<cuiiistaaees  than  the  difference  of  eharaeter  between 
himself  and  Leicester,  immediately  iet  out  for  Enf^imd; 
aad,  making  speedy  journeys,  he  arrived  at  coait  before 
smy  one   was   in   the   least  apprised  of  his   intentions.^ 
Though  besmeared  with,  dirt  and  sweat,  he  hastened  up 
stairs  to  the  presence  chamber  ;  thence  to  the  privy  cham- 
ber ;    nor  stopped  till  he  was  in  the  queen's  bedohamber, 
who  was  newly  risen,  and  was  sitting  with  her  hair  about 
her  face.     He  tlirew  himself  on  his   knees,  kiased  her 
hand,  and  had  some  private  conference  wilii  her ;  where 
ht  was  so  graciously  received  tha^  on  his  departure,  be 
was  heard  to  CKpress  great  satisfactioii,  and  to  thank  Grod 
that,   though  he    had  suffered  much  trouble  and  many 
iftorms  abroad,  he  found  a  sweet  csdm  at  home.'^ 

BoT  this  placability  of  Elizabeth  was  merely  the 
result  of  her  surprise,  and  of  the  momentary  satisiSaction 
which  she  felt  on  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance 
of  her  favourite :  After  she  had  leisure  for  reeoUection 
all  his  faults  recurred  to  her ;  and  she  thought  it  neces- 
sary,   by  some  severe  discipline,  to  subdue  that  haughty 
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iftV^ow,  and  to  aict,  in  the  most  uj^^/f^artimt  ^Saim^  wiliiout  ^^^^^ 
^i^pad  to  Jbei^  ^^^s  aod  insti^l^iQa^*  Whi^n  Esses  is  disgra- 
19vMi^  oo  h^  'm  tbe  ttftemoQn,  h^  ioxmd  htr  tijctremeljr  ^^^' 
^It^r^  ia  bur  psorriage  towards  hiofi :  Sh^  ordesed  bun  to 
be  confiaed  to  Jbis  chamber ;  to  b&;tivic4  examined  by  the; 
e^iim:U ;  aod  ijioii^  his  ,aii,swers'^«»^  cali^'  aiid  submis- 
«^v^  she^  GOmmtfted  him  to  the  custody  of  lord  keeper 
.S(gert0a)  .and  hM  him  sequestered  from^all  compan]^ 
even,  |rom  that  «£  hi^  coimteiss,  dot  W9ifi  so  much  as  the 
iBliirioourse  of  lelt^Mrs  pe?3piued  betwe^  them*  Esseij^ 
dropp#d-Hiany  exi^^esi^oQs  of  humiliation  aipd  soiaroir, 
a^ite  0f  re#e»tme|i^:  tie  pro&ssed  an  ^tH%  submiss^ion 
to  the  qi^ee^'^  v^itt:  Declared  his  intention  pf  netirmg 
into  the  comHiyf  And  of  leadi^  thenceforth  n  private  life^ 
reimote  from  coiMrts  a^d  b«siiiess :  6ut  thou^^  he  afl^cted 
lo  be  so  entirely  cured  of  Us  a^iring  ^unabifion,  the  vexi? 
^  ation  of  this  dis^ppointmenl:,  nad  of.  the  triumph  gaine4 
by  his  ei^emies,  ptey^  Uppn  ^is  haughty  upitit^  and  he 

fell  into  a  ^^to>^mp^  'v^i^  ^em^ed  to  put  his  li&  in 
dai^er. 

T«^  qi^ei^  had  alw^^ys  de^Wed  to  all  the  world  di?4 
even  to  tim  ^rl  himself,  tbpt  th^  purpose  of  her  severity 
was  to  co^rp«t»  not  to  ruin  him  j*^- and  when  she  h^ard  of  his 
ekJ&ne^s,  #he  w^  j¥4  a  little  -alarmed  with  Hj^  situation, ,  She 
Mdered  eigj^  physicians  gf  the  bf^t  reputiEition  ^mdv  e^pe* 
rience  0  cppi#te  pf  his  case ;  and,  being  informed  Uiat 
^he  pe^He  W^s  ^i^i^h  4o  be  app%hended,  she  sent  Dn 
Jaj9ies,to  hw  withiftOfite  b»Niii  And  desiived  th9.t  p^iys^ian 
to  ddjiv^  him  a  mes^i^gis,  wtiich  shis  prx>b^bly  deemed  gi 
etiU  greater  virt^,  tjtiat  if  she  ^hougiht  such  a  step  ponsisr 
tent  with  h«r  hpmmr,  she  wo^d  lierself  pay  him  a  visits 
The  bystsnd§rsi  vtio  jcare&dly  observed  her  4;oji,mtenfuicep 
|i:emarked  th^  ;in  pit)nouaping  tbe^e  words,  her  eyes  w^^ 
suffused  with  tearfl*° 

Wu^  the  syapip^ome  of  ^  i|ueen's  returning  affecr 
tion  towards  Essex  were  ki|own,  they  gave  a  sensilj)}^ 
alarm  to  the  faction  which  h^  declared  their  opposition 
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OHAF.  to  him*  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  pardcular,  the  most  yio- 
'^^  lent  as  well  as  the  most  ambitious  of  his  enemies,  was 
1599.  ^^  affected  witii  the  appearance  of  this  sudden  revvdnttmi^ 
that  he  was  seised  wkh  sickness  in  his  ttam-;  and  the 
queen  was  obliged  to  apply  the  same  salve  to  his -wound, 
and  to  send  him  a  favourable  message,  expressing  her 
desire  of  his  recovery*' 

^000.  ^^^  medicine  whieh  the  queen  adomitstered  to  thesa^ 

aspiring  rivals  was  successful  with  both  p  and  Essex,  being 
now  allowed  the  company  of  his  countess^  and  faavif^ 
<!ntertained  more  promising  hopes  of  his -future  fortmies,. 
was  so  much  restored  in  his  health,  as  to  be  Uiought  'past 
danger.  A  belief  was  instilled  into  Elizabeth,  diat  his 
distemper  had  been  entirely  counterfeit,  in  order  to 
move  her  compassion  f^  and  she  relapsed  into  her  fcnrmer 
rigour  against  hitti.  He  wrote  her  a  letter  and  s«it  her 
a  rich  present  on  New  Year's  day,  as  was  usual  widi  iht 
courtiers  at  that  time :  She  read  the  letter,  but  rejected 
the  present/  After  some  interval,  however,-  of  severity^ 
she  allowed  him  to  retire  to  his  own  house ;  and  though 
he  remained  still  under  custody,  and  was  sequestered  from 
all  company,  he  was  so  grateful  for  this  mark  of-  lenity, 
that  he  sent  her  a  letter  of  thanks  on  die  occasion*  ^  Thip 
**  farther  degree  of  goodness,"-  said  he,  **  doth  sound  in 
^*  my  ears  as  if  your  majesty  spake  these  words ;  Die  not^ 
^  Essex ;  for  though  I  punish  thine  oj/^ce^  and  humbie, 
*'  thee  for  thy  good^  yet  will  /  one  day  be  aemed  agcdn  by 
♦*  thee.'  My  prostrate  soul  makes  this  answer:  I  hope  for 
^^  that  blessed  day*  And  in  expectation  of  it,  all  my 
^  afflictions  of  body  and  mind  are  humbly,  patiendy,  and 
^  cheerfully  borne  by  mei*'*  The  countess^  of  Essex, 
daughter  of  sir  Francis  Wakkigham,  possessed,  as  well 
as  her  husband^  a  refined  taste  in  litemtore;  and  the 
^hief  consolation  which  Essex  enjoyed  during  thils  period 
of  anxiety  and  expectation^  Consisted  in  he^  company,  and 
in  reading  with  her  those  intftruetive  and  entertaining  sm^ 
thors,  which,  even  during' the  time  of  m$  greatest  |n^ospe«» 
rity  he  had  never  entirely  neglected. 
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l^KXitE  were  several  *  incidents  whkfh  kept  alive  the    CHAP. 

TCf  TV 

^ineea's  atiger  against  Essex.  Every  account  which  she  ^^^^,^,^ 
received^  from  Ireland,''  convinced  her  more  and  more  |^qq^ 
of  his  misGondtict  in  that  government^  a^d  of  the  insigni* 
ficant  purposes  to  which  he  had  enij^pyed  so  much  force 
and  tretfiureb  Tyrone,  so  far  from  being  quelled,  had 
thought  proper,  in  less  than  three  months,  to  break  the 
truce ;  and,  joimng  with  O'Donnel  and  other  rebels,  had 
overrun  almost  the  whole  kingdom*  He  boasted  that  he 
was  certain  of  receiving  a  supply  of  mtn,  money,  and 
arms  from  Spain:  He  pretended  t6  be  champion  of  the 
cath<^c  religion ;  And  he  openly  exulted  in  the  present 
of  a  phenix  plume,  whidi  the  pope,  Clement  VII  I»,  in 
orde^  to  encourage  him  in  the  prosecution  of  so  good  a 
cause,  had  .consecrated,  and  had  conferred  upon  him/ 
The  queen,  that  she  might  check  his  progress,  returned 
to  her  former  intention  of  appointing  Mountjoy  lord  de- 
puty ;  and  though  that  nobleman,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Essex,  and  desired  his  return  to  the  govern^ 
ment  of  Ireland,  did  at  first  very  earnestly  excuse  him- 
self oa  account  of  his  bad  state  of  health,  she  obliged 
him  to  accept  of  the  employment.  Mountjoy  found  the 
island  almost  in  a  desperate  condition ;  but  being  a  man 
of  capacity  and  vigour,  he  was  so  little  discouraged,  that 
he  immediately  advanced  against  T3a'one  in  Ulster.  He 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  that  couhtry,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  rebels :  He  fortified  Derry  and  Mount- Norris,  in 
order  to  bridle  the  Irish :  He  chased  them  from  the  fields 
and  obliged  them  to  take  shelter  in  the  woods  and  n^io- 
rasses :  He.  employed  with  equal  success,  sir  George; 
Carew  in  Munt ter :  And  by  these  promising  enterprises, 
he  gave  new  life  to  the  queen's  audiority  in  that  island. 

As  the  comparison  of  Mountjoy's  administration  with 
that  of  Essex  contributed  to  alienate  Elizabeth  from  her 
favourite,  she  received ,  additional  disgust  from  the  par- 
tiality of  the  people,  who,  -  prepossessed  with  an  extrava- 
gant idea  of  Essex's  merit,  complained  of  the  injustice 
done  him  by  his  removal  from  court,  and  by  his  confine- 
ment*    Libels  were  secretly  dispersed  against  Cecil  an^ 
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CHAP.    Riileigh,  and  idl  his  enemies  :  And  his  poptJaiitjr,  triuch 
^^^^  •     was  always  great,  seemed  rather  to  be  increased  tluoi 


1^^  diminished  by  his  misfortunes*  Elizabeth,  in  oiderto 
justify  to  the  public  her  conduct  with  regatti  to  faia,  had 
often  expressed  her  intentions  of  having  hhn  tried  in  die 
Star  Chamber  for  his  offences :  But  her  tenderness  forlnm 
prevailed  at  last  over  her  severity ;  and  she  was  contented 
to  have  him  only  examined  by  the  privy  counctL  The 
firttorney  general,  Coke,  opened  die  cause  a^iast  idna^  amd 
treated  him  with  the  cruelty  and  insolence  whrelidiat  great 
lawyer  usually  exercised  against  the  unfortunate.  He  dts« 
]!)tayed,  in  the  strongest  colours,  $31  the  faults  committed 
li^  Essex  in  his  administration  of  Ireland :  -His  nuaking 
Southampton  general  of  the  horse,  contrary  to  the  queen's 
injunctions ;  his  deserting  the  enterprise  against  Tyrone^ 
and  marching  to  Leinster  and  Munster;  his  conferring 
knighthood  on  too  tnany  persons ;  his  secret  conference 
with  Tyrone ;  and  his  sudden  return  from  Ireland,  in  con- 
tempt of  her  majesty's  commands.  He  also  exaggerated 
the  indignity  of  the  conditions  which  Tyrone  had  been 
sdlowed  to  propose;  odious  and  abominable  conditions, 
said  he ;  a  public  toleration  of  an  idolatrous  reli^on,  par* 
don  for  himself  and  every  traitor  in  Ireland,  and  full  res* 
Sitution  of  lands  and  possessions  to  all  of'  them.*"  The 
solicitor  general,  Fleming,  insisted  upon  the  wretched 
situation  in  which  the  earl  had  left  that  kingdom ;  and 
Francis,  son  of  sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who  had  been  lord 
keeper  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  resign,  closed  the 
charge  with  displaying  the  undutiful  expressions  contained 
in  some  letters  written  by  the  earl. 

Essex,  when  he  came  to  plead  hi  his  own  defence,  re- 
nounced, with  great  submission  and  humilit)''^  all  preten- 
sions to  an  apology ;'  and  declared  his  resolution  never, 
6n  this  or  any  other  occasioh,  to  have  any  contest  with  his 
sovereign.  He  said,  that,  having  severed  himself  front 
the  world,  and  abjured  all  sentiments  of  ambition,  he  had 
no  scruple  to  confess  every  failing- or  error  into  which  his 
youth,  folly,  or  manifold  infirmities  might  have  betrayed 
him ;  that  his  inward  sorrow  for  his  offences  against  her 
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m&jesly  iras  so  profouhd,  that  it  exceeded  aU  hh  outward    GHAP. 
crosses  and  affiictions,  nor  had  he  any  scruple  of  submit-  ^~^^ 
ting  to   a  public  confession  of  whatever  she  had  been      ^^^ 
pleased  to  itepiiite  to  him ;  that  in  his  acknowledgments 
he  retained  only  one  reserve,  which  he  never  would  rerin^^ 
quish  but  widi  -his  Me,  the  assertion  of  a  loyal  and  unpol- 
Ifited  hearty  of  an  unfeigned  affection,  of  an  earnest  desire 
ever  to  petform  to  b#r  majesty  the  best  service  which  his 
poor  abiKtieft  would  permit ;  and  that,   if  this  sentiment 
wt»re  fdlowed  by  the  cenncil,  he  willingly  acquiesced  in 
any  condetonation  or  sentence  which  they  could  pronounce 
against  him.     This  submission  was  uttered  with  so  much 
eloquence,  and  in  so  pathetic  a  mamier,  that  it  drew  tears 
from  many  of  ihe  audience.^     All  the  privy  counsellors, 
in  giving  their  judgma^t,  made  no  scruple  of  doing  the 
earl  justice  with  regard  to  the  loyalty  of  his  intentions. 
Even  Cecil,  whom  he  believed  his  capital  enemy,  treated 
him  with  regard  and  humanity.     And  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  the  lord  keeper  (to  which  the  council  assented) 
was  in  these  ^words :  ^^  If  this  cause,"  said  he,    ''  had 
^^  been  heard   in  the   Star  Chamber,   my  sentence  must 
**  have  been  for  as  great  a  fine  as  ever  was  set  upon  any 
"  man's  head  in  that  court,  together  with  perpetual,  con* 
^^  finement  in  that  prison  which  belongeth  to  a  man  of  his 
quality,  the  Tower.     But  since  we  are  now  in  another 
place,  and  in  a  course  of  favour,  my  censure  is,  that  the 
^  earl  of  Essex  is  not  to  #xecute  the  office  of  a  counsellor, 
^*  nor  that  of  earl  marshal  of  England,  nor  of  master  of  the 
^  ordnance ;  and  to  return  to  his  own  house,  there  to  con- 
*^  tinue  a  prisoner  till  it  shall  please  her  majesty  to  release 
**  this  and  all  the  rest  of  his  sentence."*     The  earl   of 
Cumberland  made  a  slight  opposition  to  this  sentence; 
and  said,  that  if  he  thought  it  would  stand,  he  would  have 
required  a  littte  more  time  to  deliberate ;  that  he  deemed 
it  somewhat  severe ;  and  that  any  commander  in  chief 
might  easily  incur  a  like  penalty.     But,  however,  added 
he,  in  confidence  of  her  majesty's  mercy,  I  agree  with  the 
rest.     The  earl  of  Worcester  delivered  his  opinion  in  a 
couple  of  Latin  verses ;  importing  that,  where  the  Gods 
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CHAP,  are  offended,  even  misfortunes  ought  to  be  imputed  aa^ 
^^'  crimes,  and  that  accident  is  no  excuse  for  transgreasioQs 
against  the  Divinity. 

Bacon,  so  much  distinguished  afterwards  by  his  high 
offices,  and  still  more  by  his  profound  genius  Cor  ^sciences^ 
was  nearly  allied  to  the  Cecil  family,  bsisg  nephew  to 
lord  Burleigh,  and  cousin  german  to  the  secretary :   But 
notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  talents,  he  had  met  with 
so  little  prptection  from  his  powerful  relationsv  that  be.  had 
not  yet  obtained  any  preferment  ia  the  law,  which  waahsa 
profession.     But  £ssex,  who  could  distinguidi  merit,  and 
who  passionately  loved  it,  had  catered,  into  am  iottaoate 
friendship  with  Bacon,  had  zealously  attempted,  though 
without  success,  to   procure   him    the  office  -of   solici- 
tor general ;  and,  in  order  i  to  comfort  his  friend  under 
the  disappointment,  had  conferred  on  him  a  present  cS, 
land  to  the  value  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds.^  The  pub- 
lic could  ill  excuse  Bacon's  appearance  before  the  council 
against  so  munificent  a  benefactor;  though  he  acted  ia 
obedience  to  the  queen's  commands.  But  she  was  so  weli 
pleased  with  his  behaviour,  that  she  imposed  on  him  a 
new  task,  of  drawing  a  narrative  of  that  day's  proceedings, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  public  of  the  justice  and  lenity  of 
her  conduct.     Bacon,  who  wanted  firmness  of  character 
more  than  humanity,  gave  to  the  whole  transaction  the 
most  favourable  turn    for    Essex;    and,   in    particular, 
painted  out,  in  elaborate  exprq^sion,  the  dutiful  submis- 
sion which  that  nobleman  discovered  in  the  defence  that 
he  made  for  his  conduct.  When  he  read  the  paper  to  her, 
she  smiled  at  that  passage^  and  observed  to  Bacon,  that 
old  love,  she  saw,  could  not  easily  be  forgotten.     He  re- 
plied, that  he  hoped  she  meant  that  of  herself.^ 

All  the  world  indeed  expected  that  Essex  would 
soon  be  reinstated' in  his  former  credit;^  perhaps,  as  is 
usual  in  reconcilements  founded  on  inclination,  would  ac- 
quire an  additional  ascendant  over  the  queen,  and  after  all 
his  disgraces  would  again  appear  more  a  favourite  than 
ever.  They  were  ccmfirmed  in  this  hope  when  they  saW 
that,  though  he  was  still  prohibited  from  appearing  at 
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coiirt,^  he  wils  continued  in  his  office  of  master  of  horse,  CHAP, 
and  was  restored  to  his  liberty,  and  that  all  his  friends  had  ^^^^* 
access  to  him.  Essex  himself  seemed  determined  to  per-  ^^^^ 
severe  in  that  conduct  which  had  hitherto  been  so  suc- 
cessful, and  which  the  queen,  by  all  this  discipline,  had 
endeavoured  to  render  habitual  to  him ;  He  wrote  to  her, 
that  he  kissed  her  majesty's  hands,  a<nd  the  rod  with  which 
she  had  corrected  him ;  but  that  he  could  never  recover 
his  wonted  cheerfulness,  till  she  deigned  to  admit  him  to 
that  presence,  which  had  ever  been  the  chief  source  of 
his  happiness  and  enjoyment :  And  that  he  had  now  re- 
solved to  make  amends  for  his  past  errors,  to  retire  into 
a  country  solitude,  and  say  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  ^^  Let 
^^  my  dwelling  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  let  me  eat 
^^  grass  as  an  ox,  and  be  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven ;  till 
^^  it  shall  please  the  queen  to  restore  me  to  my  imder- 
^^  standing.^'  The  queen  was  much  pleased  with  these 
sentiments,  and  replied,  that  she  heartily  wished  his  ac** 
tions  might  correspond  with  his  expressions ;  that  he  had 
tried  her  patience  a  long  time,  and  it  was  but  fitting  she 
shouldnowmake  some  experiment  of  his  submission ;  that 
her  father  would  never  have  pardoned  so  much  obstinacy ; 
but  that,  if  the  furnace  of  affliction  produced  such  good 
effects,  she  should  ever  after  have  the  better  opinion  of  her 
chemistry.^ 

The  earl  of  Essex  possessed  a  monopoly  of  sweet 
wines ;  and  as  his  patent^ was  near  expiring,  he  patiently 
expected  that  the  queen  would  renew  it,  and  he  considered 
this  event  as  the  critical  circumstance  of  his  life,  which 
would  determine  whether  he  could  ever  hope  to.  be  rein- 
stated in  credit  and  ^authority/  But  Elizabeth,  though 
igtacious  in  her  deportment,  was  of  a  temper  somewhat 
haughty  and  severe ;  and  being  continually  surrounded 
>nrith  Essex's  enemies,  means  were  found  to  persuade  her, 
^at  his  lofty  spirit  was  not  yet  sufficiently  subdued,  and 
that  he  must  undergo  this  farther  trial,  before  he  could 
again  be  safely  received  into  favour.  She  therefore  de- 
pied  his  request;  and  even  added,  in  a  contemptuous 
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CHAP.    Style,  Aat  an  ungovernable  bea$t  miiat  be  atinlod  in  kit 

^^^^^.^/^  provendcn*       ^ 
i6oa  Thib  rigour,  pughed  one  step  too  (art  proved  tjie  final 

His  ID-  |.^|||  of  this  young  nobleman,  and  was  the  source  of  infi- 
nite sorrow  and  vexation  to  the  queen  herself^  fiaaex,  who 
had  with  great  difficulty  so  long  subdued  his  proud  spirit, 
and  whose  patience  was  now  exhausted)  imagining  that  the 
queen  was  entirely  inexorable,  .burst  at  opace  all  restraints 
of  submission  and  of  prudence,  and  determined  to  seek 
relief,  by  proceeding  to  the  utmost  ^i^emities  against  his 
enemies*  Even  during  his  greatest,  favour  he  had  ever 
been  accustomed  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand  to- 
wards his  sovereign ;  and  as  this  practice  gratified  his  owa 
temper,  and  was  sometimes  successful,  he  bad  imprudendy 
imagined  that  it  was  the  only  proper  methpd  of  nsanaging 
her.^  But,  being  now  reduced  to  despair,  h^  gave  entire 
reins  to  his  violent  disposition,  and  threw  off  all  appear- 
ance of  duty  and  respect.  Intoxicated  with  the  public  fa** 
your,  which  he  already  possessed,  he  practised  anew  eveiy 
art  of  popularity;  and  endeavoured  to  increase  the  gene« 
ral  goodwill  by  a  ho^itable  manner  of  life,  little  suited 
to  his  situation  and  circumstances*  His  former  employe 
ments  had  given  him  great  connexions  with  men  of  the 
military  profession ;  and  he  now  entertainqd,  by  additional 
caresses  and  civilities,  a  friendship  with  all  desperate  ad* 
venturers,  whdse  attachment  he  hoped  might,  in  his  pre- 
sent views,  prove  serviceable  to^him*  He  secredy  courted 
the  confidence  of  the  catholics ;  but  bis  chief  trust  lay  in 
the  puritans,  whom  he  openly  caressed,  and  whose  man* 
ners  he  seemed  to  have  entirely  adopted*  He  eng^iged 
the  most  celebrated  preachers  of  that  sect  to  resort  to  fis- 
sex-house ;  he  had  daily  prayers  and  sermons  in  his  family ; 
and  he  invited  all  the  zealots  in  London  to  attend  those 
pious  exercises*  Such  was  the  disposition  now  beginning 
to  prevail  ansong  the  English,  thal»  instead  of  feasting 
and  public  spectacles,  the  muetfaods  anciently  practised  to 
gain  the  populace,  nothing^  so  effectually  ingratiated  aa 
ambitious  leader  with  the  public,  as  these  fanatical  enter- 
tainments*    And  as  the  puritanical  preachers  frequendy 
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inculcated  iri  their  sermons  the  doctrine  of.  resistance  to    Clf ap. 
the  civil  magistrate,  they  prepared  the   minds  of  their     ^^^^• 
hearers   for   thos'e    seditious   projects   which  Essex  was     ^jq^^ 
secretly  meditating.* 

But  the  greatest  imprudence  of  this  nobleman  pro- 
ceeded from  the  openness  of  his  temper,  by  which  he  was 
in  qualified  to  succeed  in  such  difScult  and  dangerous 
enterprises.  He  indulged  himself  in  great  liberties  of 
speech,  and  was  even  heard  to  say  of  the  queen,  that  she 
wais  now  grown  an  old  woman,  and  was  become  as  crooked 
in  her  mind  as  in  her  body.*^  Some  court  ladies,  whose 
favours  Essex  had  formerly  neglected,  carried  her  these 
stories,  and  incensed  her  to  a  high  degree  against  himir 
Elizabeth  was  €fver  remarkably  jealous  on  this  head ;  and 
though  she  was  now  approaching  to  her  seventieth  year, 
she  allowed  her  courtiers^  and  even  foreign  ambassadors,"^ 
to  compliment  her  upon  her  beauty ;  nor  had  all  her  good 
sense  been  able  to  cure  her  of  this  preposterous  vanity.* 

There  was  also  an  expedient  employed  by  Essex, 
which,  if  possible,  was  more  provoking  to  the  queen  than 
those  sarcasms  on  her  age  atid  deformity;  and  that  was, 
his  secret  applications  to  the  king  of  Scots^  her  heir  and 
successor.  That  prince  had  this  year  very  narriowly  es- 
caped a  dangerous,  though  ill  formed,  conspiracy  of  the 
earl  of  Gowry ;  and  even  bis  deliverance  \vas  attended 
with  this  disagreeable  circumstance,  that  the  obstinate 
ecclesiastics  persisted,  in  spite  of  the  most  incontestable 
evidence,  to  maintain  to  hts  fac^,  that  there  had  been  no 
such  conspiracy.  James,  harassed  with  his  turbulent 
and  factious  subjects,  cast  a  wishful  eye  to  the  succession 
oC^ngla^d;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  queen  advanced  in 
years,  his  desire  increased  of  mounting  that  throne,  on 
which,  besides  acquiring  a  great  addition  of  power  and 
splendour,  he  hoped  to  govern  a  people  so  much  more 
tractable  and  submissive.  He  negotiated  with  all  the 
courts  of  Europe,  in  order  to  ensure  himself  friends  ahd 
partisans :  He  even  ne^ected  not  the  court  of  Rome  and 
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CHAP,  that  of  Spain ;  and  though  he  efigaged  himself  ib  no  posi-- 
^I^^J^*  tive  promise,  he  flattered  the  catholics  with  hopes  thitf, 
1^00,  ^^  ^^  evept  of  his  succession^  they  might  expect  s<Mne 
more  liberty  than  was  at  present  indulged  them.  Eliza- 
beth was  the  only  sovereign  in  Europe  to  whom  he  ftever 
dared  to  mention  his  right  of  succession :  He  knew  that, 
though  her  advanced  age  might  now  invite  her  to  thinl 
of  fixing  an  heir  to  the  crown,  she  never  could  bear  the 
prospect  of  her  own  death  without  horror,  and  was  stiS 
determined  to  retain  him,  and  all  other  competitors,  in  an 
entire  dependence  upon  her. 

Essex  was  descended  by  females  from  the  royid 
family ;  and  some  of  his  sanguine  partisans  had  been  so 
imprudent  as  to  mention  his  name  am6ng  those  of  other 
pretenders  to  the  crown ;  but  the  earl  took  care,  by  meantf 
of  Henry  Lee,  whom  he  secretly  sent  into  Scotland,  to 
assure  James,  that  so  far  from  entertsutiing  such  ambi* 
tious  views,  he  was  determined  to  nse  every  expedieat 
for  extorting  an  immediate  declaration  in  fevour  of  that 
monarch's  right  of  succession.  James  willingly  heark- 
ened to  this  proposal ;  but  did  not  approve  of  the  violent 
methods  which  Essex  intended  to  employ.  Essex  had 
communicated  his  scheme  to  Motmtjoy,  deputy  of  Ire^ 
land ;  and  as  no  man  ever  commanded  more  the  cordial 
affection  and  attachment  of  his  friends,  he  had  even  en- 
gaged a  person  of  that  virtue  and  prudence  to  entertaift 
thoughts  of  bringing  over  part  of  his  army  into  England, 
and  of  forcing  the  queen  to  declare  the  king  of  Scots  her 
successor.^  And  such  was  Essex's  impatient  ardoiff, 
that,  though  James  declined  this  dangerous  expedient,  he 
still  endeavoured  to  persuade  Mountjoy  not  to  desist  from 
the  project :  But  rfie  deputy,  who  thought  that  such  vio^ 
lence,  though  it  might  be  prudent,  and  even  justifiable, 
when  supported  by  a  sovereign  prince,  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  would  be  rash  and  criminal,  if  attempted  by  ivi> 
jects,  absolutely  refused  his  concurrence.  The  corres- 
pondence, however,  between  Essex  and  the  court  of  Scot- 
land was  still  conducted  with  great  secrecy  and  cordiality; 
and  that  noblemaa,  besides  conciliating  the   favour  of 
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Jaii^M,  r^pTf  acQted  all  his  owb  advermrtes  m  tnemies  to    chap« 
that  prince's  successAOQ,  and  as  men  entirely  devoted  to  vj^.v-w 
the  iQtierests  of  Spain,  and  partisans  of  the  chinierical  title     ^600: 
of  the  Infanta. 

Thi^  Infanta  and  the  archduke  Albert  had  made 
some  advances  to  the  queen  for  peace  i  and  Boulogne,  as 
a  neutral  town,  was  chosen  for  the  place  of  conference. 
Sir  Henry  Nevil,  the  English  resident  in  France,  Her-r 
bert,  Edfaondes,  and  Beale,  were  sent  thither  as  ambas* 
$adors.  from  England,  and  ]!iegotiated  with  Zuniga,  Ca*  26th  May. 
rillo,  Ricbardpt,  and  Verheiken,  ministers  of  Spain,  and 
the  archduke :  But  the  conferences  were  soon  broken  off 
by  disputes  with  regard  to  the  ceremoniaL  Among  the 
European  states  England  had  ever  been  allowed  the  prC'* 
cedency  above  Castile,  Arragon,  Portugal,  and  the  other 
kingdoms  of  which  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  composed ; 
^md  Elizabeth  insisted,  that  this  ancient  right  was  not 
lost  on  account  of  the  junction  of  these  states,  and  that 
that  monarchy  in  its  present  situation^  though  it  surpassed 
|he  English  in  extent  as  well  as  in  power,  could  not  be 
compared  with  it  in  point  of  antiquity,  the  only  da* 
rable  and  regular  foundation  of  precedency  among  king^ 
doms  as  well  as  noble  families*  That  she  might  show, 
however,  a  pacific  disposition,  she  was  content  to  yield  to 
an  equality;  but  the  Spanish  ministers,  as  their  nation 
had  always  disputed  precedency  even  with  France,  to 
which  England  yielded,  would  proceed  no  farther  in  the 
conference,  till  their  superiority  of  rank  were  acknow^ 
.  ledged.^  During  th^  preparations  for  this  abortive  nego^ 
Uation  the  earl  of  Nottingham  the  admiral,  lord  Buck-* 
hurst  treasurer,  and  secretary  Cecil,  had  discovered  their 
inclination  to  peace ;  but  as  the  English  nation,  flushed 
with  success,  and  sanguine  in  their  hopes  of  plunder  and 
ponquest,  were  in  general  averse  to  that  measure,  it  was 
easy  for  a  pers^  sp  popular  as  Essex  to  infuse  into  the 
^multitude  an  opinion,  that  these  ministers  had  sacrificed 
the  interests .  of  their  country  to  Spain,  and  would  even 
make  no  scruple  of  receiving  a  sovereign  from  th^t  hosr 
tile  nation. 
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CHAP.  But  Essex,  not  content  with  these  arts  foir  decrying 

K^m^^mil^  ^is  adversaries,  proceeded  to  concert  more  violent  methods 
1601.      ^f  ruining  them,  chiefly  instigated  by  Cuffe,  his  seccetary, 
a  man  of  a  bold  and  arrogant  spirit,  who  bad  acquired  a 
great  ascendant  over  his  patron.     A  select  council  of 
malcontents  was   formed,  who  commonly  met  at  Druty 
house,  and  were  composed  of  sir  Charles  Davers  to  whom 
the  house  belonged,  the  earl  of  Southampton,  sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges,  sir  Christopher  Blount,  sir  John  Davies, 
and  John  Littleton ;  and  Essex,  who  boasted  that  he  had. 
a  hundred  and  twenty  barons,  knights,  and  gendemen  of 
note  at  his  devotion,  and  who  trusted  still  more  to  his 
authority  with  the  populace,  communicated  to  his  associates 
those  secret  designs  with  which  his  confidence  in  so  pow- 
erful a  party  had  inspired  him.     Among  other  criminal 
projects,  the  result  of  blind  rage  and  despair,  he  deliberated 
with  them  concerning  the  method  of  taking  arms;  and 
asked  their  opinion  whether  he  had  best  begin  with  seizing 
the  ps^lace  or  the  Tower,  or  set  out  with  making  himself 
master  at  once  of  both  places.     The  first  enterprise  being 
preferred,  a  method  was  concerted  for  executing  it.     It 
was   agreed  that  sir  Christopher  Blount,  with   a  choice 
detachment,  should  possess  himself  of  the  palace  gates ; 
that    Davies    should  seize  the  hall,   Davers  the   guard 
chamber  and  presence  chamber ;  and  that  Essex  should 
rush  in  from  the  Meuse,  attended  by  a  body  of  his  par-, 
tisans ;  should  entreat  the  queen,  with  all  demonstrations 
of  humility,  to  remove  his  enemies ;  should  oblige  her  to 
assemble  a  parliament ;  and  should  with  pommon  consent 
pettle  a  new  plan  of  government.^ 

While  these  desperate  projects  were  in  agitation, 
fth  ?cb.  many  reasons  of  suspicion  were  carried  to  the  queen ; 
and  she  sent  Robert  Sacville,  son  of  the  treasurer,  to 
Essex-house,  on  pretence  of.  a  visit,  but  in  reality  with  a 
view  of  discovering  whether  there  were  in  that  place  any 
unusual  concourse  of  people,  or  any  extraordinary  prepa- 
rations which  might  threaten  an  insurrection.  Soon  after 
Essex  received  a  summons  to  attend  the  council^  which 
jpet  jit  the  treasurer's  house ;  and  while  he  was  musing 
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on  this  circumstance,  and  comparing  it  with  the  late  un-  CHAP, 
expected  visit  from  Sac ville,  a  private  note  was  conveyed  ^^^^' 
to  him,  by.  which  he  was  warned  to  provide  for  his  own  ^^^ 
safety.  He  concluded  that  all  his  conspiracy  was  disco- 
vered, at  least  suspected ;  and  that  the  easiest  punishment 
which  he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  was  a  new  and  more 
severe  confinement :  He  therefore  excused  himself  to  the 
council  oh  pretence  of  an  indisposition,  and  he  immedi* 
ately  despatched  messages  to  his  more  intimate  confede- 
rates, requesting  their  advice  and  assistance  in  the  present 
critical  situation  of  his  aifairs.  They  deliberated,  whether 
they  should  abandon  all  their  projects,  and  fly  the^  king- 
dom ;  or  instantly  seize  the  palace  with  tl^e  force  which 
they  could  assemble ;  or  rely  upon  the  affections  of  the 
citizens,  who  were  generally  known  to  have  a  great  at- 
tachment to  the  earl.  Essex  declared  against  the  first 
expedient,  and  professed  himself  determined  to  undergo 
any  fate  rather  than  subijiit  to  live  the  life  of  a  fugitive. 
To  seize  the  palace  seemed  impracticable,  without  more 
preparations :  especially  as  the  queen  seemed  now  aware 
of  their  projects,  and,  as  they  heard,  had  used  the  pre- 
caution of  doubling  her  ordinary  guards.  There  re- 
mained, therefore,  no  expedient  but  that  of  betaking 
themselves  to  the  city;  and,  while  the  prudence  and 
feasibility  of  this  resolution  was  under  debate,  a  person 
arrived,  who,  as  if  he  had  received  a  commission  for  the 
purpose,  gave  them  assurance  of  the  affections  of  the  Lon- 
doners, and  affirmed,  that  they  might  securely  rest  any 
project  on  that  foundation.  The  popularity  of  Essex  had 
chiefly  buoyed  him  up  m  all  his  vain  undertakings;  and 
he  fondly  imagined,  that  with  no  other  assistance  thai}  the 
good  will  of  the  multitude,  he  might  overturn  Elizabeth's 
government,  confirmed  by  time,  revered  for  wisdom,  sup- 
ported by  vigour,  and  concurring  with  the  general  senti- 
ments of  the  nation.  The  wild  project  of  raising  the  city  . 
was  immediately  resolved  on ;  the  execution  of  it  was  de- 
layed till  next  day ;  and  emissaries  were  despatched  to  all 
Essdx^s  friends,  informing  them  that  Cobham  and  Raleigh 
had  laid  schemes  against  his  life,  and  entreating  their 
presence  and  assistance.  ^ 


fllB  WSTOHV  OF  BHOlAlflO. 

CHAP.  Next  dmy  there  i^pearcd  at  SssexJuNiie  tbe  en!*  of 

^^^^!Lj  Southamptcin  and  RuthMi  ihe  lorda  Sandys  aiid  Moatea? 
1601.     t^^t  v^  about  three  hutidred  geotleoiea  of  gopd  quality 
iOi  Feb.  g^  fortune  I  and  Essex  inforaied  them  of  the  danger  to 
which  be  fretended  the  machinations  of  bis  enemies  es^ 
posed  him*     To  some  be  saftd,  that  he  would  throw  lum* 
self  at  the  queen's  feet,  and  crave  her  justice  and  pofec- 
tion ;  To  others,  he  boasted  of  his  interest  in  the  city, 
and  affirmed,  that  whalever  might  happen,  this  resource 
could  never  fail  him.     The  queen  was  informed  of  these 
designs,  by  means  of  intelligence  conveyedt  as  is  sup* 
posed  to  Ralei^,  by  sir  Ferdinando  Gorges:  and,  hav« 
ing   ordered  the  magistrates   of  London   to   keep   tbe 
eitiaens  in  readiness,  she  sent  Egerton,  lord  keeper,  to 
Essex-house,  with  the  earl   of  Worcester^  sir  William 
KnoUys,  controller,  and  Popham,  chief  justice,  in  order 
to  learn  the  cause  of  these  unusual  commotions*     They 
were  with  difficulty  admitted  through  a  wicket ;  bi^t  s^ 
their  servants    were   exchjMled  except   the   pursebearer. 
After  some  altercation,  in  jwbich  they  charged  Essex's 
retainers,  upon  their  allegiance,  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
.   and  were  menaced,  in  their  turn,  by  the  angry  multitude 
who  surrounded  them,  the  earl  who  found  that  matters 
were  past  recal,  resolved  to  leave  them  priaoners  in  his 
house,  and  to  .proceed  to  the  execution  of  his  former  pro- 
ject*     He  sallied  forth  with  about  two  hundred  atten* 
dants, armed  only  with  widking  swords;  and  in  his  passage 
to  the  city  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Bedford  and  lord 
Cromweh     He  cried  aloud,   JFor   the   qu^eni   for    the 
queen  i  a  plot  is  laid  for  my  life  !  and  then  proceefied  to 
the  house  of  Smith  the  shertffi  on  whose  aid  he  had  great 
reliance*.   The   citizens   jBecked   iJxiut   htm  in  amaabe- 
ment ;  but  though  he  told  them  that  England  was  sold  Iq 
the  Infanta,  and  exhorted  them  to  arm  instantly,  other- 
wise they  could  not  do  him  any  service,  no  one  showed  # 
disposition  to  join  htm*     The  sheriff,  on  the  earl's  9{>- 
proach  to  his  house,  stole  out  at  the  back  door,  and  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  mayor*     Essex^  meanwhile, 
.observing  the  coldness  of  the  eitig^ens,  and  hearing  that 
he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  earl  of  jCumberland 
and  lord   Burleigh,   began  to   despair   of  success^    and 
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^bought  of  retteaiifig  to  hts  own  hcmse*  Re  fonnd  the  chap. 
streets  in  his  package  barricsidoed  and  guarded  b}r  the  ^^^^^^1^ 
citizens  under  the  cotenuuid  of  sir  }ohn  Levison.  In  ^^^ 
his  attempt  to  force  his  way,  Tr»ey^  a  young  gentleman 
to  whom  he  bore  great  Iriendship,  was  killed,  with  two  or 
three  of  the  Londoners  i  and  the  earl  himself,  attended 
by  a  few  of  his  partisii»,  (for  the  greater  f9at  began 
secretly  to  withdraw  themselves)  retired  towards  the 
river,  and  taking  boat,  arrived  at  £ssex«house«  He 
there  found  that  €k>rges,  whom  he  had  sent  before  to» 
capitulate  with  the  lord  keeper  and  the  other  counsellors, 
had  given  all  of  them  their  liberty,  and  bad  gone  to 
court  with  them.  He  was  now  reduced  to  despair;  and 
appeared  determined,  in  prosecution  of  lord  Sandys's  ad** 
vice,  to  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity^  tstid  rather 
to  perish,  like  a  brave  man,  with  bis  swt^d  in  his  hand, 
ihan  basely  by  the  bands  of  the  executioner :  But  after 
some  parley,  and  after  demanding  in  vsun,  first  hostages^ 
^n  condhion«^,  from  the  besiegers,  he  suirrendercd  at 
discretion;  requesting  only  civil  treatment,  and  a  fair  and 
impartial  hearing/ 

The  queen,  who  during  all  this  commotion  had  be-  19th  Feb. 
haved  with  as  great  tranquillity  and  seccurity  as  if  diere  H"**^*- 
had  only  passed  a  fray  in  the  streets,  in  which  ^e  waa 
nowise  concerned,*  soon  gave  orders  for  the  trial  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  criminals.  The  earis  of  Essex 
and  Southampton  were  arraigned  before  a  jury  of  twenty- 
five  peers,  where  Buckhurst  acted  as  lord  steward.  The 
guilt  of  the  prisoner?  was  too  apparent  to  admit  of  any 
doubt;  and,  besides  the  insurrection  known  to  every 
body,  the  treasonable  conferences  at  Drury  house  were 
proved  by  undoubted  evidence.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges 
Was  produced  in  court:  The  confessions  of  die  earl  of 
Rutland,  of  the  lords  Cromwel,  Sandys,  and  Monteagle, 
of  Davers,  Blount,  and  Davies,  were  only  read  to  the 
peers,  according  to  the  practice  of  that  age.  Essex's 
best  friends  Were  scandatized  at  his  assursmce  in  insisting 
so  positively  on  his  innocence,  and  the  goodness  of  his 
intentions ;  and  still  more  at  his  vindictive  disposition,  in 

« 
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CHAP,  accusing,  without  any  appearance  of  reason,'  secretary 
^^^^\  Cecil  as. a  partisan  of  the  Infanta's  title.  The  secretary, 
1601.  ^^^  ^^^  expected  this  charge,  stepped  into  the  court  and 
challenged  Essex  to  produce  his  authority,  which,  on 
examination,  was  found  extremely  weak  and  frivolous/ 
When  sentence  was  pronounced,  Essex  spoke  like  a  man. 
who  expected  nothing  but  death  ^  But  he  added,  that  lie 
should  be  sorry  if  he  were  represented  to  the  queen  as  a 
person  that  despised  her  clemency ;  though  he  should  not, 
he  believed,  make  any  cringing  submissions  to  obtain  it* 
Southampton's  behaviour  was  more  mild  and  submissive  : 
He  entreated  the  good  offices  of  the  peers  in  so  modest 
and  becoming  a  maimer  as  excited  compassion  in  every 
one. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  Essex's  trial 
was  Bacon's  appearance  against  him.  He  was  none  of 
the  crown  lawyers  j  so  was  hot  obliged  by  his  office  to 
assist  at  ^his  trial :  Yet  did  he  not  scruple,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  queen's  favour,  to  be  active  in  bereaving  of 
life  his  friend  and  patron,  whose  generosity  he  had  often 
experienced.  He  compared  Essex's  conduct,  in  pre- 
tending to  fear  the  attempts  of  his  adversaries,  to  that  of 
Pisistratus  the  Athenian,  who  cut  and  wounded  his  own 
body ; .  and,  making  the  people  believe  that  his  enemies 
had  coihmitted  the  vicdence,  obtained  a  guard  for  his 
person,  by  whose  assistance  he  afterwards  subdued  the 
liberties  of  his  country. 

Aftbr  Essex  had  passed  some  days  in  the  solitude 
and  reflections  of  a  prison,  his  proud  heart  was  at  last 
subdued,  not  by  the  fear  of  death,  but  by  the  sentiments 
of  religion ;  a  principle  which  he  had  before  attempted 
to  make  the  instrument  of  his  ambition,  but  whith  now 
took  a  more  .firm  hold  of  his  mind,  and  prevailed  over 
every  other  motive  and  consideration.  His  spiritual 
directors  persuaded  him,  that  he  never  could  obtain  the 
pardon  of  heaven,  unless  he  made  a  full  confession  of  his 
disloyalty ;  and  he  gave  in  to  the  council  an  accojant  of 
all  his  criminal  designs,  as  well  as  of  his  correspondence 
with  the  king  of  Scots.     He  spared  not  even  his  most 
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intimate  friends,  such  as  lord  Mountjoy^  whbnl  he  had  CHAP, 
engaged  in  these,  conspiracies -;  and  he  sought  to  pacify  ^^^^^^^^ 
his  pi^sent  remorse  by  making  such  atonements  as,  in  i^ii 
any  other  period  of  his  life,  he  would  have  deemed  more 
blameaUe  than  those  attempts  which  were  the  objects  of 
his  penitenGe*^  Sir  Harry  Nevil,  in  particular^  a  man  of 
mefit,  he  accused  of  a  correspondence  with  the  conspira- 
tors; though  it  appears  that  this  gendeman  had  never 
assented  to  the  proposals  made  him,  and  was  no  farther 
criminal  than  in  not  revealing  the  earl's  treason ;  an  office 
to  whieh  every  man  of  honour  naturally  bears  the  strongs 
est  reluctance.*  Nevil  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  un* 
derwent  a  severe ,  persecution :  But,  as  the  queen  found 
Mountjoy  an  able  ^and  successful  commander,  she  con- 
tinued him  in  his  government,  and  sacrificed  her 
resentment  to  the  public  service^ 

Elizabeth  affected  extremely  the  praise  of  clemency ; 
and  in  every  great  example  which  she  had  made  during 
her  reign,  she  had  always  appeared  full  of  reluctance  and 
hesitation :  But  the  present  situation  of  Essex  called  forth 
all  her  tender  affections,  and  kept  her  in  the  most  real 
agitation  and  irresolution.  She  felt  a  perpetual  combat 
between  resentment  and  inclination,  pride  and  compassion, 
the  care  of  her  own  safety  and  concern  for  her  favourite ; 
and  her  situation,  during  this  interval,  was  perhaps  more 
aii  object  of  pity  than  that  to  which  Essex  himself  was  re- 
duced. She  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution ;  she  coun* 
termanded  it ;  she  again  resolved  on  his  death ;  she  felt  a 
new  return  of  tenderness.  Essex's  enemies  told  her,  that  h^ 
himself  desired  to  die;  and  had  assured  her,  that  she  could 
never  be  in  safety  while  he  lived :  It  is  likely  that  this  proof 
of  penitence  and  of  concern  for  her  would  produce  a  contrary 
effect  to  what  they  intended,  and  would  revive  all.  the  fond 
affection  which  she  had  so  long  indulged  towards  the 
unhappy  prisoner.  But  what  chiefly  hardened  her  heart 
against  him  was  his  supposed  obstinacy  in  never  making, 
as  she  hourly  expected,  any  application  to  her  for  mercy ; 
and  she  finally  gave  her  consent  to  his  execution.  He 
discovered  at  his  death  symptoms  rather  of  penitence  and 
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I^iety  than  of  fear ;  and  willingly  acknowledge  the  jintice 
of  the  sentence  by  v^hich  he  suffered.  Th«  execation  was 
private  in  the  Tower,  agreeably  to  his  own  reqi^st.  He 
was  apprehensive,  he  said,  lest  the  favour  and  coniMtskm 
of  the  people  would  too  much  raise  his  heart  in  those 
moments,  when  humiliation  under  the  aflictbig  hand  of 
Heaven  was  the  only  proper  sentiment  which  he  could- 
indulge.^  And  the  queen,  no  doubt,  thought  that  prudence 
required  the  removing  of  so  melandK^y  a  spectacle  from 
the  public  eye.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  came  to  the 
Tower  on  purpose,  and  who  beheld  Esaex'a  execution  from 
a  window,  increased  much  by  this  action  the  general  ha- 
tred under  which  he  already  laboured  c  It  was  thought 
that  his  sole  intention  was  to  feast  his  eyes  with  the  death 
of  an  enemy :  and  no  apology  which  he  could  make  for  so 
ungenerous  a  conduct,  could  be  accepted  by  the  public. 
The  cruelty  and  animosity  with  which  he  urged  on  Essex's 
fate,  even  when  Cecil  relented,*  were  still  regarded  as  the 
principles  of  this  unmanly  behaviour. 

The  earl  of  Essex  was  but  thirty-four  years  <rf  age, 
when  his  rashness,  imprudence,  and  violence,  brought  lum 
to  this  untimely  end.  We  must  here,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  lament  the  inconstanc)^  of  human  nature,  that  a 
person  endowed  with  so  many  noUe  virtues,  generosity, 
sincerity,  friendship,  valour,  eloquence,  and  industry, 
should,  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  have  given  reins  to 
his  ungovernable  passions,  and  involved  not  only  himself 
but  many  of  his  friends  in  utter  ruin.  The  queen's  ten- 
derness and  passion  for  him,  as  it  was  the  cause  of  those 
premature  honours,  which  he  attained,  seems,  on  the  whole, 
the  chief  circumstance  which  brought  on  his  unhsqipy  fate. 
Confident  of  her  partiality  towards  him,  as  well  aa  of  his 
own  merit,  he  treated  her  with  a  haughtiness  which  nei- 
ther her  love  nor  her  dignity  could  bear;  and  as  her 
amorous  inclinations,  in  so  advanced  an  age,  would  natu- 
rally make  her  appear  ridiculous,  if  not  odious,  in  his 
eyes,  he  was  engaged  by  an  imprudent  openness,  of  wiiich 
he  made  profession,  to  discover  too  easily  those  sentiments 
to  her.    The  many  reconciliations  and  returns  of  affection. 
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of  wluck  he  famd  still  made  advaauirei  induced  him  to    CHAF. 
ventiiTe  on  new  [At>voc8ition8,  till  he  pushed  her  beyond  ^^..r^^^ 
all  baund^  of  patience ;  and  he  forgot,  that  though  the     i^q^^ 
sentimena  of  ^he  womatt  wefe  ever  strong  in  her,  those 
c^the.  sovci^^  had  istill,  in  the  end^  appeared  predominant* 

Sons  pf  Essex's  associate^  Cuffe^  Davers,  Bloimt, 
Mcric,  and  D^ivies^  were  tried  and  condemned,  and  all  of 
these,  eiM^pt  Oaviesy  were  eiiecuted.  The  queen  pardoned 
the  rest ;  being  persuaded  that  they  were  drawn  in  merely 
from,  their  fiaeiidsbip.tb  that  nobleman,  and  their  care  of  his 
safety ;  and  wer^  IgiM^^nt  of  the  more  criminal  part  of 
his  ii»teiit]ons«  .Southampton's  life  was  saved  with  gTesit 
difficulty*  But  he  was  detained  in  prison  during  the 
remainder' of  this  r^gn. 

Th£  king  of  Scots,  apprehensive  lest  his  correspondenoe 
with  Essex  might  have  been  discovered,  and  have  givei& 
offence  to  Elisabeth,  sent  the  earl  of  Marre  and  lord 
Kinloss  as  ambassadors  to  England,  in  order  to  congratulate 
the  queen  on  her  escape  from  the  late  insurrection  and 
conspsracy.  They  were  also  c^dered  to  make  secret  in* 
quiry  whether  any  measures  had  been  taken  by  her  for 
excluding  him  from  the  succession,  as  well  as  to  discover 
the  inclinations  of  the  chief  nobility  and  counsellors,  in 
<uiae  of  the  queeur's  demise*''  They  foimd  the  dispofiitions 
of  XAeSk  as  favourable  sis  they  could  wish ;  and  they  even 
entered  into  aconrespondetk^e  with  secretary  Cecil,  whose 
influence,  a£cer  the  fall  of  Essex,  was  now  uncontrolled,^ 
and  who  was  «f e«K)ived,  by  this  policy,  to  acquire  in  time 
the  confidence  of  the  successor^  He  knew  bow  jealous, 
Elizabeth  ever  was  of  her  authority,  ati^  he  therefore 
carefully  concealed  fro«i  her  his  attachment  to  James ; 
But  he  alterwarda  asserted^  that  nothing  co&td  be  mO(re 
advantageous  to  her  than  this  correspoikjk^ajce ;  because 
the  king  of  Sc^s,  secure  of  mounting  the  throne  by  his 
undoubted  title,  aided  by  those  connexions^  with  the  £n^ 
Ksh  ministry,  was  d^  kss  likely  to  give  any  disturbance 
to  the  present  sover-eign*  He  also  persuaded  fihs%  priif^^ 
to  remain  in  quiet,  aftd  patiently  to  expect  thu^t  timie  should 
opett  to  him  the  inheritable  ol  the  crown,  with4>ut  pi^hifig 
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hiB  friends  on  desperate  enterprises,  whick  would  totally 
incapacitate  them  from  serving  him.  James's  eqai^,  as 
well  as  his  natural  facility  of  disposition,  easily  inclined 
him  to  embrace  that  resolution ;°  and  in  this  manner  th^ 
minds  of  the  English  were  silently  but  uniFersaUydiafKned 
to  admit,  without  opposition,  the  succession  of  the  Scot- 
tish line :  The  death  of  Essex,  by  putting  an  end  to  f^p" 
tion,  had  been  rather  .favourable  thaii  pre}udicial  to  that 
great  eventf 

The  French  king,  who  was  little  pr^^ssessed  in  fa- 
vour of  James,,  and  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  averse 
to  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,^  made  his  ambas- 
sador drop  some  hints  to  Cecil  of  Henry's  willingness  to 
concur  in  any  measure  for  disappointing  the  hopes  of  the 
Scottish  monarch;  but  as-  Cecil  showed  an  i^nttre  disap- 
probation of  such  schemes,  the  court  of  France  took  no 
farther  steps  in  that  matter;  and  thus,  the  only  foreign 
power  which  could  give  much  disturbance  to  James's  sue? 
cession,  was  induced  to  acquiesce  in  it.^  Henry  made  a 
journey  this  summer  to  Calais,  and  the  queen  hearing  of 
his  intentions  went  to  Dover,  in  hopes  of  having  a  per? 
sonal  interview  with  a  monarch,  whom,  of  all  others,  she 
most  loved  and  most  respected*  The  king  of  France, 
who  felt  the  same  sentiment  towards  her,  would  gladly 
have  accepted  of  the  proposal;  but  as  many  difficulties 
occurred,  it  appeared  necessary  to  lay  aside,  by  common 
consent,  the  project  of  an  interview.  Elizabeth,  how-^ 
ever,  wrote  successively  two  letters  to  Henry,  one  by 
^£dmondes,  another  by  sir  Robert  Sydney;  in  which  she 
^  expressed  a  desire  ,of  conferring,  Sibout  a  business  of  im- 
portance, with  some  minister  in  whom  that  prince  reposed 
entire  confidence.  The  marquis  of  Rosni,  the  king's  fa? 
vourite  and  prime  minister,  came  to  Dpver.in  disguise  ;  and 
the  Memoirs  of  that  able  statesQian  contain  a  full  account 
of.  his  conference  with  Elizabeth*  This  princess  had  form- 
(sd  a  scheme  for  establishing,  in  conjunction  with  Henry,a 
new  system  in  Europe,  and  of  fixing  a  durable  balance  of 
power,  by  the  erection  of  new  statf^s  on  the  ruins  of  the 
|[iouse  of  Austria*     She  had  even  the  prudence  to  foresee 
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the  perUs  which  might  ensue  from  the  aggrandizement  of  chap. 
her  ally;  and  she  purposed  to  unite  all  the  seventeen  pro-  ,_^!^I^ 
viocfes  of  die 'Low  Countries  in  one  republic,  in  order  to  igQ^ 
ferm  a  perpetual  barrier  against  the  dangerous  increase  of 
%l^  Freash  as  w^  as  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Henry 
had  himsrif' long  meditated  such  a  project  against  the 
Ausimn  family ;  and  Rosni  could  not  forbear  expressing 
his  aistoniiiimenty  when  he  found  that  Elizabeth  and  his 
ma&ter,  diougfa  they  had  never  commuqicated  their  senti^ 
meats  on  thift  ftiri>ject,  not  only  had  entered  into  the  same 
general  views,  but  had  also  formed  the  same  plan  for  their 
execution*  The  afiairs,  however,  of  France  were  not  yet 
brought  to  a  situation  which  might  enable  Henry  to  begin 
that  great  enterprise ;  and  Rosni  satisfied  the  queen,  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  postpone  for  some  years  their 
united  attack  on  the  house  of  Austria*  He  departed, 
filled  with  just  admiration  at  the  solidity  of  Elizabeth's 
judgment,  and  the  greatness  of  her  mind;  and  he  owns, 
that  she  was  entirely  worthy  of  that  high  reputation  which 
she  enjoyed  in  Europe. 

The  queen's  magnanimity  in  forming  such  extensive 
projects  was  the  more  remarkable,  as,  besides  her  having 
faUen  so  far  into  the  decline  of  life,  the  affairs  of  Ireland^ 
though  conducted  with  abilities  and  success,  were  still  in 
disorder,  and  made  a  great  diversion  of  her  forces.  The 
expense,  incurred  by  this  war,  lay  heavy  upon  her  narrow 
revenues,  and  her  ministers,  taking  advantage  of  her  dis- 
position to  frugality,  proposed  to  her  an  expedient  of  sa» 
ving,  which,  though  she  at  first  disapproved  of  it,  she  was 
at  last  induced  to  emlnrace.  It  was  represented  to  her^ 
that,  the  g^eat  sums  of  mpney  remitted  to  Ireland  for  the 
pay  of  the  English  forces,  came^  by  the  necessary  course 
of  circulation,  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  enabled 
them  to  buy  abroad  all  niecessary  supplies  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  which,  froni  ,the  extreme  poverty  of  that 
kingdom,  and  its  want  of  every  useful  commodity,  they 
could  not  otherwise  find  means  to  purchase.  It  wa^ 
therefore  recommended  to  her,  that  she  should  pay  her 
forces  in  base  money ;  and  it  was  asserted,  that,  besides 
the  great  saving  to  the  revenue,  this  species  of  coin  could 
never  be  exported  with  advantage,  and  would  not  pass  in 
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CHAP,    any  foreign  market.    Some  of  her  wiaer  comKKlkn  mun- 
^^^^'    tained,  that  if  the  pay  of  the  scddicrs  were  rmaed  in  pro- 


1001.  poi*tion,  the  Irish  rebels  would  necesaaiily  reap  ihc  sane 
benefit  from  the  base  money,  which  #ould  always  be  t^cen 
at  a  rate  suitable  to  its  value ;  if  the  pay  ¥rere  not  raised, 
there  would  be  dangef  of  a  mutiny  among  the  tnxjps,  who, 
whatever  names  might  be  affixed  to  the  pieoes  of  metal, 
would  soon  find  from  experioice,  that  they  were  defraud^- 
ed  in  their  incomet^  But  Elizalieth,  tlmii^  Ae  justly 
valued  herself  on  fixing  the  standard  of  die  Ei^glish  coin, 
much  debased  by  her  predecessors,  and  had  innovated 
very  little  in  that  delicate  article,  was  seduced  by.tiie  spe* 
cious  arguments  employed  by  the  treasurer  on  this  occar 
sion;  and  she  coined  a  great  quaiiti^  of  base  money, 
which  she  made  use  of  in  the  pay  of  her  forces  in  IfekuaL' 
Mdont-  MouNTjoT,  the  deputy,  was  a  man  of  sMlities ;  and 

jojr't  nic-    foreseeing  the  danger  of  mutiny  among  the  troops,  he  led 
land.  them  instantly  into  the  field,  and  resolved,  by  means  df 

strict  discipline,  and  by  keeping  them  employed  s^ainst 
the  enemy,  to  obviate  those  inconveniences  which  were 
justly  to  be  apprehended.  He  made  military  roads,  and 
built  a  fortress  at  Moghery ;  he  drove  the  Mac-Genises 
out  of  Lecale;  he  harassed  Tyrone  in  Ulster  with  inroads 
and  lesser  expeditions ;  and,  by  destroying  every  where, 
and  during  all  seasons,  the  provisions  of  the  Irish,  he  tc* 
duced  them  to  perish  by  fomine  in  the  woods  and  mo* 
rasses,  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  retreat.  At  the 
same  time,  sir  Henry  Docwray,  who  commanded  anoth^ 
body  of  troops,  took  the  castle  of  Deny,  and  put  gsarmoBB 
into  Newton  and  Ainogh ;  and  having  seized  the  BM>na« 
stery  of  Donnegal  near  Ballishannon,  he  threw  troo|M 
ipto  it,  and  defended  it  agmnst  the  assaults  of  ODonnel 
and  the  Irish*  Nor  was  sir  Oeorgt  Carew  idle  in  the 
province  of  Munsten  He  seized  the  titular  eaii  of  Des* 
mond,  and  sent  him  over,  with  Florence  Macarty,  another 
chieftain,  prisoner  to  England.  He  arrested  mswy  sua* 
pected  persons,  and  took  hostages  from  others.  And, 
having  gotten  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  men  from 
England,  he  threw  himself  into  Corke,  which  he  supplied 
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with  arms  and  provtstonaj  anil  he -^  put  every  thing  in  a   CHAP, 
fiosditlbn  for  resittiiig  the  l^anish  invasion,  which  was 


daily  exported*     The.  deputy,  informed  of  the  danger  to      x60i. 
which  the  southern  prorinces  ^were.eiqm^ed,  left  the  prop 
secution  of  the  war  against  Tyrone,  who  was  reduced  to 
gneat  extramtfeai  and  he  marched  with  his  army  into 
MuniHer* 

At  last  •  tli*f  Spaniards,  under  don  John  d' Aquila,  2Sd  Sept. 
arrived  at  Kinsale ;  and  sir  Richard  Piercy,  who  com* 
maaded  in  the  town  ,widi  a  small  garrison  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  mat^  Hound  himself  obliged  to  abandon  it  on 
their  appearaac««  These  invaders  amounted  to  four  thou- 
sand men,. and  the  Irish  discovered  a  strong  propensity 
to  join  them,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  the  £ng«» 
liah  govemmeait,  with  which  they  were  extremely  discon** 
tented*  One  chief  ground  of  their  compliunt  was  the 
introduction  of  triak  by  jury  ;^  an  institution  abhorred  by 
^lat  people,  though  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  sup** 
foxt  af  that  equity  and  liberty,  for  which  the  English  laws 
are  so  justly  celebatited.  The  Irish  also  bore  a  great 
favour  to  the  Spaniards^  having  entertained  the  opinion 
that  they  themselves  were  descended  from  that  nation ; 
and  their  attachment  to  the  catholic  religion  proved  a  new 
eauae  of  afiection  to  the  invaders.  I^  Aquila  assumed 
the  title  of  general  in  the  holtf  war  /or  the  preservatiBn 
of  the  faith  in  Ireland;  and  he  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  people  that  Elizabeth  was^  by  several  bulk  of  the 
pope,  deprived  of  her  crown;  that  her  subjects  were 
absolved  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance;  and  that  the 
Spaniards  were  come  to  deliver  the  Irish  from  the  domi- 
nioa  of  the  deviU^  Mountjoy  found  it  necessary  to^  act 
with  vigojur,  in  order  to  prevent  a  total  insurrection  of 
the  Irish;  and,  having  coUected  his  forces,  he  formed 
the  aiege  of  Kinsale  by  land ;  while  sir  Richard  Levisosi, 
with  a  small  squadron,  Uockaded  it  by  sea.  He  had  no 
sooner  b^^  his  operations,  than  he  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  ano^er  body  of  two  thousand  Spaniards  under  the 
command  of  Alphonso  Ocampo,  who  had  taken  possession 
of  Bakimore  and   Berehaven:    and   he  was  obliged  to 
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CHAP,    detach  sir  George  Cavev  to  .(qppoee  their  progree«^     Ty-* 
rone,  meanwhile,  viith  Randal,  Mao-Siuiey,  Tird  terns 


leoi.  of  Kelly,  and  other  chk&ains  of  the  Irish,  had  joined 
Ocampo  with  all^their  fortes,  and  were  marching  to- die 
relief  of  Kinsale.  The  deputy,  informed  of  thoir  desii^ 
by  intercepted  letters,  made  preparations  to  reeekre/them ; 
and,  beings  reinforced  by  Levison  with  ux  Imndred  ma- 
rines, he  posted  his  troops  on  an  advantageous  ground, 
which  lay  on  the  passage  of  the  enemy,  Iraving  some 
cavalry  to.  prevent  a  sally  from  d' Aquila  and  the  Spanish 
garrison.  When  Tyrone,  with  a.detacluiseiit  of  Irish  and 
Spaniards,  approached,  he  was  surprised  .to  find  the  Eng- 
lish so  well  posted,  »id  ranged  in  good  onkr;  and  he 
immediately  sounded  a  retreat;  But  the  deputy  gave 
orders  to  pursue  him ;  and,  having  thrown  these^  advanced 
troops  into  disorder,  he  followed  them  to  the  main  body, 
whom  he  also  attacked,  and  put  to  flight,  with  the  slaugh- 
ter of  twelve  hundred  men*^  Ocampo  was  taken  prisoner'; 
Tyrone  flod  into  Ulster ;  O'Donnel  made  his  escape  iota 
Spain;  and  d'Aquila,  finding  himsdf  reduced  to  the 
greatest  difficulties,  was  obliged^to  capitulate  up<m  such 
terms  as  .the  deputy  prescribed,  to  him:  He  surrendered 
Kinsale  and  Baltimore,  and  agreed  to  evacuate  the  king- 
dom. This  great  blow,  joined  to  other  successes,  g9uned 
by  Wilmot,  governor  of  Kerry,  and  by  Roger  and  Gavin 
Harvey,  threw  the  rebeb  into  dismay,  and  gave  a  p-os- 
pect  of  the  final  reduction  of  Ireland: 

.Th£  Irish  .war,  though  success&l,  was  extre^mely 
burdensome  on  the  queen's  revenue;  and  besides  die 
supplies  granted  by  parliament,  which  were  indeed  very 
small,  but  which,  they  ever  regarded  as.  mighty  ooncos- 
sions,  she  had  been  obliged,. notwithstanding,  her  great 
frugality,  to  employ  other  expedients,  such  as  selling  the 
royal  demesnes,  and  crown,  jewels,^  and  exacting  loans 
from  the  people;""  in  order  to  support  this  cause,  so 
Octob.  27.  essential  to  the  .honour  and  interests  of  England*  The 
lAe^t^"  necessity  of  her  affairs  obliged  her  again  to  summon  a 
parliament;  and  it  here  appeared,  that,  though  old  age 
was  advancing  fast  upon  her,  though  she  had  lost  much 
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^  toif  |iy|iiilw<f)tifcy  tilt?  iarfbiiPM^  of  Eaawcy  Ci{iE]»: 

iHinMMrtlyaMliviivii^  isiie  f ippoanrd  i^  ]p«iM2o,  she  was  «idi  ,^^^' 

emptoyeiKs^'  'tted  '^Att  tpttfmy  ^ho  luts-  Hoi  aUe^)  ftonr 
htr  teirisiiw«)  «;  gifii  Aem  «By  rdt««df^  pyopartlbMd  to 
their  8emwt»^  haid^  niftde  iii;^  ^  an  €3epedi«iit  wbbek  hani 
baitft  emf^lof^dflif  iitr'  p«wi«(»WM>r,  botSi^isb  had  nff9€t 
bttii  tMTfe«l  tDiiuth  «n  eitrame  mi  ififdtfr  Jitr  ad»ioistra«' 
tion.  lUsa  'gtwmMi  keriteyvi^&tft^ Md  o^eiorcicrg  fNHMits  foi^ 
moiio{^ieii|  MMl'^th^fte  pftMit^  tdhey  sold  «o  oiteii<)  who 
wetie  tberabjr  «MM«d  «d  fitkih  cdmmi^ditteff  to  mA»i  ptic^ 
tlrey  pleasad,  and  1P^  p«%  iff^i^iMe^  r^maiiMs  ti{M0tt:  all 
ixmmi&rce,  indmwff  ^mrii  ^mvklAfm  ha  fim  aitiv  tt  ii 
aitbniilnng  td  omtoliiisy  thv  imhibciir'  ^d  hnpimMfoe:  of 
tbostt  ooiamoditiais  whkh  were:  dio^  as^iga^d  Kivt^^tq 
pacentte»#  CurraMiss  salt/ iroa,  powder,  eards^  bdfekittf ^ 
Mk,  pOttkbmoS)  0i^«l4aJtette85  tr ^fioil^  li^a  of  «ioih^ 
pcyta^Jiy  aUiMf^dd^,  ^ki^gar^  «ikcoala,  ^casl,  aifciatiiifti 
hmlihea^  pofs^  boctlo^/i^ait^cre,  Idadf  aecidonce^oli^tdda^ 
naino^tOHtty  oil  €(  bhifebif,  gtattfl^fr^  |>ap«^)  staitiivlinf  «u!^ 
{diurvaf^w-draperyvdi^M  ^IIthfl9'dB;ft#ia(i|>oHatio&  ctf^jtit^ 
onteawD«^ -of -bai^^  of  ho^i  ^f  'loaNlaftiv  mpoiaaiMii  df 
Spaaish  woit>l^,  of  Irifth  yara :  Theseiare  but  a  pCFA  o£dK 
commodMaa  lAkh  had  boaaai^opriaio^  to  inahopolliaisP 
Wlten  tlifo4iif«iiv;aft  ti»ad  i^  the  hcMUwey  a  4iMember  eriad,  A 
nat  jrr^iu/  in  tiHf  numke^^  Bteadf  Mid  aitrtfry  ba^^^ivllli 
aato«falia»eitt :  'Kbs^'immYi^ymn  replied  he,  (/"^^^^ 
on  at"  r/Wt  rmeyW^  4hM  kot^e  Aread  fs^iipKs^ti  to  a  mmvpMi 
Ufwt  Mxt  '  jkmitamnu^  -  l^fta>  »ioii«^poi&ts  'Mm«  :>ii^ 
cOGOiMtaiit  JMi  th^  deiMtidiv  Hiat  4a  *oim  plaae«  th^ 
Mised  the  price- of  B^k  frota  iiicteaviMpeiicd  a  biiitel$  to 
faart^itt  m  ftfidea  aMttlng^.^  Sudi  highprofit^  iaxsmeSltj^ 
btgat  lamiders  Upon  thtir  coMsaereei  Aad,  in  ordtr  *io 
aecm-e  theib<d[«><es  against  ^acroacfamdtite,  the  patantdafa 
were  anaed  with  hi^  aid  arbitrstry  powers  fttmi  thte 
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CRAF.    of  the  coutitry:  The  activi^  of  8ir<H<tiry'Dowci»ftimd 
^^^'    sir  Arthur  Chichester  permitted  no  rtfpMeor  secaritf  m 


itfos.  ^^^  rebels :  And  many  of  the  chiefiuuns^  alter  skulkitifii^ 
during  some  time,  in  woods  and  mctfttsses,  suboMCted  to 
mercy,  and  received  such  conditions  as  the  deputy  was 
1603.  pleased  to  impose  upon  them.  TyrpmliiHiself  made  ap- 
plication by  Arthur  Mac-Baron^hiabnytherv  to  be  received 
upon  terms :  but  Monsrtjoy  would  n«t)Mlinit  him  except 
he  made  an  absolute  surrender  of  his  life  and  fortunes  to 

Trrwic's  the  queen's  mercy.  Hfe  appeared  befove^tbe  deputy  at 
*  Millefont,  in  a  habit  and  posture  suitable  to  his  present 
fortune ;  and,  after  acknowledging  his  offence  in  the  most 
humble  terms,  he  was  committed  to  custody  by  Moun^y, 
who  intended  to  bring  him  over  captive  into  England,  to 
be  disposed  of  at  the  queen's  pleasure. 

Queen's  Bi7T  Elizabeth  was  liow  incapable  of  receiviitg  an^r 

lickneM,  satisfaction  from  this  fortunate  event :  She  had  fallen  into 
a  profound  melancholy ;  which  all  the  advantages  of  her 
high  fortune,  all  the  glories  of  her  prosperous  reign,  wej:« 
unable  in  any  degree  to  alleviate  or  assuage.  Some 
ascribed  this  depression  of  mMid  to  her  repentance  of 
granting  a  pardon  to  Tyrone,  whom  she  had.  always  re* 
solved  to  bring  to  condign  punishment  for  hia  treasons;, 
but  who  had  made  such  interest  with  the 'ministers,  as  to 
extort  a  remission  from  her.  Others,  with  mmne.  likeli- 
hood, accounted  for  her  dejection  by  a  discovery  which 
she  ha«d  made  of  the  correspondence  maintained  in  her 
court  with  her  successor  the  king  of  Scots,  smd  by  the 
neglect  to  which,  on  account  of  her  old  ^e  andinfirmi* 

^  ties,  she  imagined  herself  to  be  ea|)osed*     But  theie  is 

another  cause  assigned  for  her  melandiely,  which  haa  long 
been  rejected  by  historians  a^  tbmantic,  ^  but  which  late 
discoveries  seem  to  have  confirmed :'  $ome  incidents  b«^ 
pened  which  revived  hertendernessior  Ess^c,  and  filled 
•her  with  the  deepest  8orrow^for  the  consent  whicli,die.faad 
unwarily  given  to-hii  exei:ution. 

The  earl  of  Efssex,.  after  his  i?et;urn  from  the  fortunate 
expedition  against  Cadiz,  observing  the  increase  of  the 
queen's  fond  attachment  towards  him,   took  occasion  to 

I  See  the  proofs  of  this  remarkaMc  fact  eolleotedin  Birch's  Negotiations, 
p.  906.    And  Memoirs,  rol.  ii,  pJiiSl'.  505,  5O0,  8ce. 
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i^gret,  ihat  Hie  necessity  of  her  service  required  hire  of-  CHAf; 
ten  to  be  absent  from  her  person,  and  exposed  him  to  all  ^^»J^ 
those  ill  offices,  which' his 'enemies,  more  assidiiibus  in*  1^3 
their  Attendance, '  couldf*  employ  against  him.  '  She  was 
fiioved'^tith  this  tender  Jealoui^y ;  and,  making  him  the 
present  of  a  ring,  desired  hibi  to  keep  that  pledge  of  her 
affection,  and  assaired  hiijn,  that  into  whatever  d^grace  he 
should  fall,  whatever  'prejudices  she  niight  be  induced  to 
entertain  against  faim,  yet,  if  he  sent' her  that  ting^,  she 
would  immediately  upon  the  sight  of  it  recril  her  "former 
tenderness,  would  afford  him  a  patient 'hearing,  and  would 
lend  a  favourable  ear  to  his  apology.  E^sex^  notwithstand- 
mg  all  his  misfortimds,  reserirdd  this  precious  gift  to  the 
last  extremity;  but  after  his  trial  and- colideiy:toation,  he 
resolved  to  try  the  ekperin^ent,  and  he  committed  the  ring 
to  the  countess  of  Nottingham,  whom  be'  desired  to  de* 
liver  it  to  the  queen.  The  countess  was  preva;iled  on  by 
her  husband,  the  mortal  enemy  of  Essex,  not  to  execute 
the  commission;  and  Elizabeth,  who  still  expected  that 
her  favourite  would  nidke  this  last  appeal  to  her  tender- 
ness, and  who  ascribed  the  neglect  of  it  to  his  invincible 
obstinacy,  was,  after  much  delay  and  many  internal  com- 
bats, pushed  by  resentment  and  policy  to  sign  the  warrant  >  . 
for  his  execution.  The^  countess  of  Nottingham  felling  ' 
into  siekness,  and  affected  with  die  near  approach  of  death, 
was  seized  widi  remoi^se  for  her  conduct  7  and,  havmg 
obtained  a  visit  from  Ae  queen,  she  craved 'iiler  pard^m, 
and  revealed  '  to  her  the  fatal  secret. "  The  queen  asto- 
nished with  this  incident,  burst  into  a  furious  passibn;  She 
shook  the  dying  countess  in  her  bed ;  and  crying  to  her, 
i^hat  God  miffht  pardon  her ^  but  she  never  coutdy  she  broke 
from  her,  and  thenceforth  resigned  herself  over  to  the 
deepest  and  most  incurable  melancholy.  She  rejected  all 
consolation :  She  even  refused  food  and  sustenatice :  And, 
throwingherself  on  the  fioor^ she  remained  sullen  aaidimnK>- 
vable,  feeding  her  thoughts  on  her  afflictions,'  ^tid  declar* 
ing  life  and  existence  an  insufferable  burden  to  her.  Few 
words  she  uttered ;  iand  they  were  all  expressive  of  some 
inward  grief  which  she  cared  not  to  reveal :  But  sighs  and 
groans  were  the  chief  vent  which  she  gave  to  her  despon- 
dency, and  which,  though  they  discovered  her  sorrows, 
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OHAiF,    were  nev^r  Me  to  eane  or  assuage  them.     Ten  daya  and 
^^^^'    nights  she  lay  upon  the  carpet^  lesnung  on  cushiona  whiA 


1003,  her  maidii  brought  her ;  and  her  physicians  could  Hot  per- 
suade her  to  allow  herself  to  be  put  to  bed,  much  less  tcf 
mikt  trial  of  any  remedies  which  they  prescribed  to  her" 
Her  anxious  mind  at  last  had  to  long  preyed  on  her  fraii 
body,  that  her  end  Was  visiUy approaching;  and  the coun«> 
cil,  being  assembled^  sent  the  keeper,  admiral,  and  secre- 
tary, to  know^her  vrill  with  regard  to  her  successor.  She 
answered  WMi  a  faint  voice,  that  as  she  had  held  a  regri 
sceptre,  she  desired  no  other  than  a  royal  successor*  Ce- 
cil requesting  her  to  explain  herself  more  particularly,  she 
subjoined,  that  she  would  have  a  king  to  succeed  her; 
and  who  should  that  be,  but  her  nearest  kinsman ;  the 
king  of  Soots  i  Being  then  advised  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  God,  she  replied,  that 
she  did  so,  nor  did  her  mind  16  the  least  wander  from  him. 
and  death.  Her  voice  soou  after  left  her;  her  senses  failed;  she  fell 
84th  Mar.  Jqiq  ^  lethargic  slumber,  which  continued  some  hours ; 
and  she  expired  gently,  without  farther  struggle  or  con- 
vulsion^  in  the  wventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  forty-fifth 
of  her  reign, 
and  cha.  So  dark  a  cloud  overcast  the  evening  of  that  day^ 

raeter.  ^hich  bad  shone  out  with  a  mighty  lustre  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe*  There  are  few  great  personages  in  history 
w1k>  hftvi^  bcen;more  exposed  to  the  calumny  of  enemies, 
and  the  admlation  of  friends,  than  queen  Elizabeth ;  and 
yet  there  is  sc&ttely  any  whose  reputation  has  been  m<»« 
certsunly  determined  by  the  unanimoos  consent  of  pos* 
terity.  The  unusual  length  of  her  administration^  and 
the  stroafcg  features  of  her  character,  were  able  to  over- 
come all  prejudices ;  and  obliging  her  detractors  to  abate 
much  of  their  invectives,  and  her  admirers  somewhat  of 
their  panegyrics,  have  at  last,  in  spite  of  political  factions, 
aadt  what  is  more,  of  reUgioiia  aniikiosities,  produced  a 
imiform  judgment  with  regard  to  her  conduct.  Her  vi- 
gour, her.  constancy,  her  magnanimity,  her  penetration, 
vigilance,  address,  are  allowed  to  merit  the  highest  praises, 
tad  appear  not  to  have  been  surpassed  by  any  person  tb«t 
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ever  filled  &  throne :  A  conduci  less  rigorous^  less  impe-  CSHAF. 
rious,  more  sincere,  more  indulgent  to  her  people,  woald  ^lY* 
have  been  requisite  to  form  a  perfect  character.  By  the 
farce  fii  her  mind,  she  controlled  all  her  more  active  and 
atron^jer  qualities,  and  prevented  them  from  running  into 
excess  :  Her  heroism  was  exempt  from  temerity,  her  fru* 
gpality  from  avarice,  her  friendship  from  partiality,  her 
active  temper  from  turbulency  and  a  vain  ambition ;  she 
guarded  not  herself  with  equal  care  or  equal  success  from 
lesser  infirmities.;  the  rlvalship  of  beauty,  the  desire  of 
admiration,  tho  jealousy  of  love,  and  the  sallies  of  anger. 
.  H£a  singular  talents  for  government  were  founded 
Qqnally  oa  her  temper  and  on  her  capacity.  Endowed 
with  a  gre&t  command  over  herself,  she  soon  obtained  aa 
uncontrolled  ascendant  over  her  people;  and  while  sha 
merited  all  their  esteem  by  her  real  virtues,  she  also  en-* 
gaged  their  affections  by  her  pretended  ones.  Few  sove^ 
peigBS  of  England  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  movei 
difficult  circumstances;  and  none  ever  conducted.  th« 
government  with  such  uniform  success  and  felicity. 
Though  .unacquainted  with  the  pr»:tice  of  toleratiop,  the 
true  secret  for  managing  religious  factions,  she  preserved 
her  people,  by  her  superior  prudence,  from  those  confu- 
sions in  which  the  theological  controversy  had  involved  all 
the  neighbouring  nations :  And  though  her  enemies  were 
the  most  powerful  princes  of  Europe,  the  most  active,  the 
most  enterprising,  the  least  scrupulous,  she  was  able  by 
her  vigour  to  make  deep  impressions  on  their  states : 
Her  own  greatness  meanwhile  remained  untouched  and 
unimpaired. 

The  wise  ministers  and  brave  warriors  who  flourished 
under  her  reign  share  the  praise  of  her  success ;  but,  in- 
stead of  lessening  the  applause  due  to  her,  they  make 
great  addition  to  it.  They  owed  all  of  them  their  ad- 
vancement to  her  choice;  they  were  supported  by  her 
constancy ;  and  with  all  their  abilities  they  were  never 
able  to  acquire  any  due  ascendant  ^ver  her.  In  her  family, 
in  her  court,  in  her  kingdom,  she  remained  equally  mis- 
tress :  The  force  of  the  tender  passions  was  great  over 
her,  but  the  force  of  her  mind  was  still  superior ;  and  the 
combat  which  her  victory  visibly  cost  her,  serves  only  to 
Vol.  IV.  X  X  X 
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CHAP,   display  the  firmness  of  her  resolution,  and  the  loftinesa  «f 
XUV.    i^gj,  ambitious  sentiments* 


^g^^  The  fame  of  this  princess,  though  it  has  surmounted 

the  prejudices  both  of  faction  and  bigotry,  yet  lies  stiU  ex- 
posed to  another  prejudice,  which  is  more  durable  because 
more  natural,  and  which,  according  to  the  different  views 
in  which  we  survey  her,  is  capable  either  of  exalting 
beyond  measure,  or  diminishing  the  lustre  of  her  charac- 
ter* This  prejudice  is  founded  on  the  consideration  of 
her  sex*  When  we  contemplate  her  as  a  woman,  we  are 
apt  to  be  struck  with  the  highest  admiration  of  her  great 
qualities  and  extensive  capacity ;  but  we  are  also  apt  to 
require  some  more  softness  of  disposition,  some  greater 
lenity  of  temper,  some  of  those  amiable  weaknesses  by 
which  her  sex  is  distinguished*  But  the  true  method  of 
estimating  her  merit,  is  to  lay  aside  all  these  considera- 
tions,  and  consider  her  merely  as  a  rational  being  placed 
in  authority,  and  intrusted  with  the  government  of  man- 
kind* We  may  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  our  fancy  to 
her  as  a  wife  or  a  mistress :  but  her  qualities  as  a  sove- 
reign, though  with  some  considerable  exceptions^  are  the 
object  of  undisputed  applause  and  approbation* 
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NOTE,  [A]  p.  14. 


SPOTSWOOD,  p.  75.  The  same  author,  p.  92.,  tells  us 
a  story  which  confirms  this  character  of  the  popish  clergy  in 
Scotland.  It  became  a  great  dispute  in  the  university  of  St.  An- 
drews, whether  the  fiater  should  be  said  to  God  or  the  saints. 
The  friars,  who  knew  in  general  that  the  reformers  neglected  the 
saints,  were  determined  to  maintain  their  honour  with  great  ob- 
stinacy, but  they  knew  not  upon  what  topics  to  found  their  doc- 
trine. Some  held  that  the  fiater  was  said  to  God  formaiiter^  and  to 
saints  materialiter ;  others  to  God  firincifialitery  and  to  saints  mr- 
nu9  firincifiaUter  I  others  would  have  it  ultimate  and  non  ultimate  : 
But  the  majority  seemed  to  hold  that  the  fia^er  was  said  to  God 
cafuendo  stricte  and  to  saints  capiendo  large,  A  simple  fellow  who 
served  the  sub-prior,  thinking  there  was  some  great  matter  in 
hand  that  made  the  doctors  hold  so  many  conferences  together, 
asked  him  one  day  what  the  matter  was?  the  sub-prior  answering, 
Tom^  that  was  the  fellow's  name,  we  cannot  agree  to  whom  the 
pater  nosier  should  be  said.  He  suddenly  replied.  To  vthom^  airy 
should  it  be  saidy  but  unto  God?  Then  said  the  sub-prior.  What 
BhaUvfC  do  vnth  the  saints?  He  answered.  Give  them  Aves  and 
Creeds  enow  in  the  deviPs  name!  for  that  may  suffice  them.  The 
answer  going  abroad,  many  said,  that  he  had  given  a  wiser  deci- 
sion than  all  the  doctors  had  done  with  all  their  distinctions. 
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NOTE  [B]  p.  S6. 

ANOTHER  act  passed  this  session  takes  noticet  in  the 
preamble)  that  the  city  of  York^  formerly  well  inhabited,  was 
now  much  decayed ;  insomuch  that  many  of  the  cures  could  not 
afford  a  competent  maintenance  to  the  incumbents.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  the  magistrates  were  empowered  to  unite  as 
many  parishes  as  they  thought  proper.  An  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian, Collier,  toI.  ii.  p.  330.  thinks  that  this  decay  of  York  is 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  by  which 
the  revenues  fell  into  the  haiuls  of  persons  who  lived  at  a  distance. 

A  very  grievous  tax  was  imposed  this  session  upon  the  whcde 
stock  and  moneyed  interest  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  upon  its  in- 
dustry. It  was  a  shilling  in  the  pound  yearly,  during  three  years, 
on  every  person  worth  ten  pounds  or  upwards :  The  double  on 
aliens  and  denizens.  These  last  if  above  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
if  worth  less  than  twenty  shillings,  were  to  pay  eight-pence 
yearly.  Every  wether  was  to  pay  two-pence  yearly;  every  ewe 
three-pence.  The  woollen  manufactures  were  to  pay  eight-pence 
a  pound  on  the  value  of  all  the  cloth  they  made.  These  exorbi- 
tant taxes  on  money  are  a  proof  that  few  people  lived  on  money 
lent  at  interest:  For  this  tax  amounts  to  half  of  the  yearly  income 
of  all  money-holders,  during  three  years,  estimating  their  inte- 
rest at  the  rate  allowed  by  law :  and  was  too  grievous  to  be  borne, 
if  many  persons  had  been. affected  by  it.  It  is  remarkable,  that  no 
tax  at  all  was  laid  upon  land  this  session.  The  profits  of  merchan- 
dise were  commonly  so  high,  that  it  was  supposed  it  could  bear 
this  imposition.  The  most  absurd  part  of  the  laws  seems  to  be  the 
tax  upon  the  woollen  manufactures.  See  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  cap.  S6. 
The  subsequent  parliament  repealed  the  tax  on  sheep  a^d  wool- 
len cloth.  3  &  4  Edw.  VI.  cap.  23.  But  they  continued  the  other 
tax  a  year  longer.  Ibid. 

The  clergy  taxed  themselves  at  six  shillings  in  the  pound)  to 
be  paid  in  three  years.  This  taxation  was  ratified  in  pariiament, 
which  had  been  the  conmion  practice  since  the  reformation,  im- 
plying that  the  clergy  have  no  legislative  power,  even  over  them- 
selves. See  3  &  3  Edw.  VI.  cap.  35. 


NOTE,  [C]  p.  102. 

THE  pope  at  first  gave  cardinal  Pole  powers  to  transact 
only  with  regard  to  the  past  fruits  of  the  church  lands;  but  bekig 
admonished  of  the  danger  attending  any  attempt  towards  a  re- 
sumption of  the  lands,  he  enlarged  the  cardinal's  powers^  and 
granted  him  authority  to  ensure  the  future  possession  of  the 
church  lands  to  the  present  pi^oprietors.  There  was  only  one 
clause  in  the  cardinal's  powers  that  has  given  occasion  for  some 
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speculation.  An  exception  was  made  of  such  cases  as  Pole  should 
think  important  enough  to  merit  the  being  communicated  to  the 
holy  see.  But  Pole  simply  ratified  the  possession  of  all  the  church 
lands ;  and  his  commission  had  given  him  full  powers  to  that  pur- 
pose. See  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  vii.  p.  264.  266.  It  is  true 
some  coundils  have  declared,  that  it  exceeds  even  the  power  of 
the  pope,  to  alienate  any  church  lands ;  and  the  pope,  according 
to  his  convenience,  or  power,  may  either  adhere  to  or  recede 
from  this  declaration.  But  every  year  gave  solidity  to  the  right  of 
the  proprietors  of  church  lands,  and  diminished  the  authority  of 
the  popes ;  so  that  men's  dread  of  popery  in  subsequent  times 
was  more  founded  on  party  or  religious  zeal,  than  on  very  solid 
reasons. 


NOTE,  [D]  p.  143. 

THE  fiasaage  of  HoHngshedj  in  the  Discourse  firejixed 
to  his  History^  and  which  some  ascribe  to  Harrison^  is  as  follows, 
Sfieaking  of  the  increase  of  luxury:  Neither  do  I  speak  this  in  re- 
proach of  any  man,  God  is  my  judge ;  but  to  show  that  I  do  re- 
joice rather  to  see  how  God  has  blessed  us  with  his  good  gifts, 
and  to  behold  how  that  in  a  time  wherein  all  things  are  grown 
to  most  excessive  prices,  we  do  yet  find  the  means  to  obtain 
and  acheive  such  furniture  as  heretofore  has  been  impossible : 
There  are  old  men  yet  dwelling  in  the  village  where  I  remain, 
which  have  noted  three  things  to  be  marvellously  altered  in 
England  within  their  sound  remembrance.  One  is,  the  multitude 
of  chimneys  lately  erected ;  whereas,  in  their  young  days,  there 
were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  so  many,  in  most  uplandish  towns 
of  the  realm  (the  religious  houses  and  manor  places  of  their 
lords  always  excepted,  and  peradventure  some  great  personage ;) 
but  each  made  his  fire  against  a  reredosse  in  the  hall  where  he 
dined  and  dressed  bis  meat.  The  second  is  the  great  amendment    ' 
of  lodging:  For,  said  they,  our  fathers,  and  we  ourselves,  have 
lain  full  oft  upon  straw  pallettes  covered  only  with  a  sheet  under 
coverlets  made  of  dagswaine  or  hopharlots  (I  use  their  own 
termsy)  and  a  good  round,  log  under  their  head  instead  of  a  bols- 
ter. If  it  were  so,  that  the  father  or  the  good-man  of  the  house 
had  a  mattress  or  Hock-bed,  and  thereto  a  sack  of  chaff  to  rest 
his  head  upon,  he  thought  himself  to  be  as  well  lodged  as  the 
lord  of  the  town :  So  well  were  they  contented.  Pillows^  said 
they,  were  thought  meet  only  for  women  in  childbed:  As  for 
servants,  if  they  had  any  sheet  above  them  it  was  well :  For  sel- 
dom had  they  any  under  their  bodies  to  keep  them  from  the 
pricking  straws  that  ran  oft  through  the  canvass,  and  rased  their 
hardened    hides. — The  third  thing   they  tell  of    isy  the    ex- 
change of  Treene  platters  {so  called^  I  sufifiose^  from  Tree  or 
fVood)  into  pewter,  and  wooden  spoons  into  silver  or  tin.  For  so 
common  were  all  sorts  of  treene  vessels  in  old  time,  that  a  man 
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should  hardly  find  four  pieces  of  pewter,  (of  which  one  was  per- 
adventure  a  salt)  in  a  good  farmer's  house.  Deacrifition  of  Bri- 
tain^ chaft»  jiii'^ Again ^  in  chafi,  xvi.  In  times  past  men  were  con* 
tented  to  dwell  in  houses  builded  of  sallow,  willow,  &c. :  so  that 
the  use  of  the  oak  was  in  a  manner  dedicated  wholly  unto 
churches,  religious  houses,  princes'  palaces,  navigation,  &c*  iwt 
DOW  sallow,  &c.  are  rejected,  and  nothing  but  oak  any  where  re- 
garded; and  yet  see  the  change;  for  when  our  houses  were 
builded  of  willow,  then  had  we  oaken  men;  but  now  that  our 
houses  are  come  to  be  made  of  oak,  our  men  are  not  only  be- 
come willow,  but  a  great  many  altogether  of  straw,  which  is  a 
sore  alteration.  In  these  the  courage  of  the  owner  was  a  suffi- 
cient defence  to  keep  the  house  in  safety;  but  now  the  assurance 
of  the  timber  must  defend  the  men  from  robbings  Now  have  we 
many  chimneys :  and  yet  our  tender  lines  complain  of  rheums, 
catarrhs,  and  poses,  then  had  we  none  but  reredosses,  and  our 
heads  did  never  ache.  For  as  the  smoke  in  those  days  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  sufficient  hardening  for  the  timber  of  the  house,  so 
it  was  reputed  a  far  better  medicine  to  keep  the  g^d-man  and 
his  family  from  the  quack  or  pose,  wherewith,  as  then,  very  few 
were  acquainted. — Jgain^  in  chafi.  xviii.  Our  pewterers  in  time 
past  employed  the  use  of  pewter  only  upon  dishes  and  pots,  and 
a  few  other  trifles  for  service ;  whereas  now  they  are  grown  into 
such  exquisite  cunning,  that  they  can  in  manner  imitate  by  infu* 
sion  any  form  or  fashion  of  cup,  dish,  salt,  or  bowl,  or  goblet, 
which  is  made  by  goldsmith's  craft,  though  they  be  never  so  cu- 
rious, and  very  artificially  forged.  In  some  places  beyond  the  sea, 
a  garnish  of  good  flat  English  pewter  (I  say  flat,  because  dishes 
and  platters  in  my  time  begin  to  be  made  deep,  and  like  basins, 
and  are  indeed  more  convenient  both  for  sauce  and  keeping  the 
meat  warm)  is  almost  esteemed  so  precious  as  the  like  number 
of  vessels  that  are  made  of  fine  silver.  If  the  reader  i»  curious  to 
know  the  hours  of  meaU  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign^  he  may  learn 
it  from  the  same  author.  With  us  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  stu- 
dents, do  ordinarily  go  to  dinner  at  eleven  before  noon,  and  to 
supper  at  five,  or  between  five  and  six  at  afternoon.  The  mer- 
chants dine  and  sup  seldom  before  twelve  at  noon  and  six  at 
night,  especially  in  London.  The  husbandmen  dine 'also  at  high 
noon  as  they  call  it,  and  sup  at  seven  or  eight:  but  out  of  term 
in  our  universities  the  scholars  dine  at  ten. 

Froissard  mentions  waiting  on  the  duke  of  Lancaster  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  had  supped.  These  hours  are 
still  more  early.  It  is  hard  to  tell,  why,  all  over  the  world,  as  the 
ag^  becomes  more  luxurious,  the  hours  become  later.  Is  it  the 
crowd  of  amusements  that  push  on  the  hours  gradually?  or  are 
the  people  of  fashion  better  pleased  with  the^secrecy  and  silence 
of  nocturnal  hours,  when  the  industrious  vulgar  are  all  gone  to 
rest?  In  rude  ages,  men  have  few  amusements  or  occupations 
but  whut  day-light  affords  them. 
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NOTE,  [E]  p.  154. 

'^  THE  parliament  also  granted  the  queen  the  duties  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage ;  but  this  concession  was  at  that  time  regard- 
ed only  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  she  had  leried  these  duties  be- 
fore they  were  voted  by  parliament.  But  there  was  another  exer-^ 
lion  of  power  which  she  practised,  and  which  people,  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  from  their  ignorance  of  ancient  practices,  may  be  apt 
to  think  a  little  extraordinary.  Her  sister,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  France,  had,  from  her  own  authority,  im- 
posed four  marks  on  each  ton  of  wine  imported,  and  had  increas- 
ed the  poundage  a  third  on  all  commodities  Queen  Elizabeth 
continued  these  impositions  as  long  as  she  thought  convenient. 
The  parliament,  who  had  so  good  an  opportunity  of  restraining 
these  arbitrary  taxes,  when  they  voted  the  tonnage  and  poundaget 
thought  not  proper  to  make  any  mention  of  them.  They  knew 
that  the  sovereign,  during  that  Age,  pretended  to  have  the  sole  re- 
gulation of  foreign  trade,  and  that  their  intermeddling  with  tliat 
prerogative  would  have  drawn  on  them  the  severest  reproof,  if 
hot  chastisement.  See  Forbes,  vol.  i.  p.  132, 133.  We  know  cer- 
tainly, from  the  statutes  and  journals,  that  no  such  impositions 
were  granted  by  parliament. 


NOTE,  [F]  p.  164. 

K.NOX,  p.  127.  We  shall  suggest  afterwards  some  rea- 
sons to  suspect,  that  perhaps  no  express  promise  was  ever  given. 
Caiamnies  easily  arise  during  times  of  faction,  especially  those 
«f  the  religious  kind,  when  men  think  every  art  lawful  for  pro- 
moting their  purpose.  The  congregation  in  their  manifesto,  in 
%vhich  they  enumerate  all  the  articles  of  the  regent's  maladmi- 
nistration, do  not  reproach  her  with  this  breach  of  promise.  It  was 
probably  nothing  but  a  rumour  spread  abroad  to  catch  the  popu- 
lace. If  the  papists  have  sometimes  maintained,  that  no  faith  was 
to  be  kept  with  heretics,  their  adversaries  seem  also  to  have 
thought,  that  no  truth  ought  to  be  told  of  idolaters. 


NOTE,  [G]  p.  168. 

SPOTSWOOD,  p.  146.  Melvil,  p.  29.  Knox,  p.  225.  228. 
Lesley,  lib.  x.  That  there  was  really  no  violation  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  Perth,  appears  from  the  manifesto  of  the  congregation, 
In  Knox,  p.  184.  in  which  it  is  not  so  much  as  pretended.  The 
companies  of  Scotch  soldiers  were  probably  in  Scotch  pay,  since 
the  congregation  complains,  that  the  country  was  oppressed  with 
taxes  to  maintain  armies.  Knox,  p.  1 64, 1 65.  And  even  ik'  they  had 
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been  in  French  pay,  it  had  been  no  breach  of  the  capitulation, 
since  they  were  national  troops*  not  French.  Knox  does  not  say, 
p.  139,  that  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Perth  if  ere  tried  or  punish* 
ed  for  their  past  offences,  but  only  that  they  were  oppressed  with 
the  quartering  of  soldiers :  And  the  congregation,  in  their  mani- 
festo, say  only  that  many  of  them  had  fled  for  fear*  This  plain 
detection  of  the  calumny,  with  regard  to  the  breach  of  the  capU 
tulation  of  Perth,  may  make  us  suspect  a  like  calumny  with  re- 
gard to  the  pretended  promise  not  to  give  sentence  against  the 
ministers.  The  affair  lay  altogether  between  the  regent  and  the 
laird  of  Dun  ,  and  that  gentleman,  though  a  man  of  sense  and 
character,  might  be  willing  to  take  some  general  professions  for 
promises.  If  the  queen,  overawed  by  the  power  of  the  congrega- 
tion, gave  such  a  promise  in  order  to  have  liberty  to  proceed  to  a 
sentence ;  how  could  she  expect  to  have  power  to  execute  a  sen- 
tence so  insidiously  obtained  I  And  to  what  purpose  could  it  serve  ? 

NOTE,£H]p.  169. 

KNOX,  p.  153,  154,  155.  This  author  pretends  that  this 
article  wa#  agreed  to  verbally,  1}ut  that  the  queen's  scribes  omit- 
ted it  in  the  treaty  which  was  signed.  The  story  is  very  unlikely, 
or  rather  very  absurd ;  and  in  the  mean  time  it  is  allowed  that 
the  article  is  not  in  the  treaty ;  nor  do  the  congregation,  in  their 
subsequent  manifesto,  insist  upon  it.  Knox,  p.  184.  Besides,  wdtld 
the  queen  regent,  in  an  article  of  a  treaty)  call  her  own  religion 
idolatry  ? 

NOTE,  [I]  p.  in. 

THE  Scotch  lords,  in  their  declaration,  say,  *^  How  fir 
f<  we  have  sought  support  of  England,  or  of  any  other  prince,  and 
<<  what  just  cause  we  had  and  have  solo  do,  we  shall  shortly  make 
f(  manifest  unto  the  world,  to  the  praise  of  God's  holy  name,  and 
<<  to  the  confusion  of  all  those  that  slander  us  for  so  doing:  For 
.  <<  this  we  fear  not  to  confess,  that,  as  in  this  enterprise  against 
^<  the  devil,  against  idolatiy  and  the  maintainers  of  the  same,  we 
"  chiefly  and  only  seek  God's  glory  to  be  notified  unto  men,  sin 
(^  to  be  punished,  and  virtue  to  be  maintained ;  so  where  power 
«  faileth  of  ourselves,  we  will  seek  it  wheresoever  God  shall  offer 
«  the  same."  Knox,  p.  176. 


NOTE,  [K]  p.  211. 

THISyear  the  councilof  Trent  was  dissolved,  which  had 
sitten  from  1545.  The  publication  of  its  decrees  excited  anew 
the  genei^l  ferment  in  Europe ;  while  the  catholics  endeavoured 
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t6  enforce  the  acceptance  of  them,  and  the  protestants  rejected 
them.  The  refigious  controversies  were  too  far  advanced  to  ex- 
pect that  any  conviction  would  result  from  the  decrees  of  this 
council.  It  is  the  only  general  council  which  has  been  held  in  an 
age  truly  learned  and  inquisitive;  and  as  the  history  of  it  has  been 
written  with  great  penetration  and  judgment,  it  has  tended  very 
much  to  expose  clerical  usurpations  and  intrigues,  and  may  serve 
118  as  a  specimen  of  more  ancient  councils.  No  one  expects  to 
see  another  general  council,  till  the  decay  of  learning  and  the 
progress  of  ignorance  shall  again  fit  mankind  for  these  great  ini' 
postures. 

NOTE,  [L]  p.  219. 

•  * 

IT  appears,  however,  from  RandolPs  Letters  (see  Keith^ 
p.  390.),  that  some  offers  had  been  made  to  that  minister,  of 
seizing  Lenox  and  Damley,  and  delivering  them  into  queen 
Elizabeth's  hands.  Melvil  confirms  the  same  story,  and  says,  that 
the  design  was.  acknowledged  by  the  conspirators,  p.  56.  This 
serves  to  justify  the  account  given  by  the  queen's  party  of  the 
Raid  of  Baith,  as  it  is  called.  See  farther,  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  358, 
The  other  conspiracy,  of  which  Murray  complained,  is  much 
nnote  uncertain}  and  is  founded  on  very  doubtful  evidence. 


NOTE,  [M]  p.  224. 

BUCHANAN  confesses  that  Rizzio  was  ugly;  but  it  may 
be  inferred,  from  the  narration  of  that  author,  that  he  was  youngs 
He  says  that,  on  the  return  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  Turin,  Rizzio 
was  in  adoleaceiitia  vigor e^  in  the  vigour  of  youth.  Now  that  event 
happened  only  a  few  years  before,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  44.  That  Both- 
-wel  was  young,  appears,  among  many  other  invincible  proofs, 
from  Mary's  instructions  to  the  bishop  of  Dumblain,  her  ambas- 
sador at  Paris;  where  she  says,  that,  in  1559,  only  eight  years 
before,  he  was  very  young.  He  might  therefore  have  been  about 
thirty  when  he  married  her.  See  Keith's  History,  p.  388.  From 
the  appendix  to  the  Rfiistola  Regum  Scotorunty  it  appears  by  au- 
thentic documents,  that  Patrick  earl  of  BothweU  father  to  James, 
"who  espoused  queen  Mary,  was  alive  till  near  the  year  1560* 
Buchanan,  by  a  mistake,  which  has  been  long  ago  corrected.  Calls 
him  James. 


NOTE,  [N]  p.  256. 

MARY  herself  confessed,  in  her  instructions  to  the  am* 
b^ssadors  whom  she  sent  tV  France,  that  Bothwel  persucided  all 
Vol.  IV.  "X  X  X 
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the  noblemen  th»t  their  application  in  fitvour  of  hU  marmge  was 
agreeable  to  her.  Keith,  p.  389.  AnderaoQ,  vol.  i.  p.  94.  Mumy 
afterwards  produced  to  queen  Elizabeth'a  commissionera  %  pc^par» 
signed  by  Mary^  by  which  she  permitted  them  to  make  this  ap^^ 
plication  to  her.  This  permission  was  a  sufficient  dedaratioQ  of 
her  intentions,  and  was  esteemed  equivalent  to  a  commaiid.  A^ 
derson,  vol.  iv.  p.  59.  They  even  asserted,  that  the  house  in 
which  they  met  was  surrounded  with  armed  men.  Goodall,  vok 
ii.  p.  Ul. 


NOTE,  [O]  p.  861. 
• 

MARY'S  complaint  of  the  queen's  partiality  in  admitting 
Murray  to  a  conference  was  a  mere  pretext^  in  order  to  break  off 
the  conference.  She  indeed  employs  that  reason  in  her  order  fior 
that  purpose,  (see  Goodall,  vol*  ii.  184.);  but  in  her  private  letter^ 
her  commissioners  are  directed  to  make  use  of  that  order  to  pre* 
vent  her  honour  from  being  attacked.  Goodall,  vol.  u.  p.  183.  It 
was  therefore  the  accusation  only  she  was  afraid  of.  Murray  was 
the  least  obnoxious  of  all  her  enemies.  He  was  abroad  when  her 
subjects  rebelled,  and  reduced  her  to  captivity:  He  had.  only  ac^ 
cepted  of  the  regency  when  voluntarily  proffered  him  by  the  na* 
tion.  His  being  admitted  to  queen  Elisabeth's  presence  waa 
therefore  a  very  bad  foundation  for  a  quarrel,  or  for  breaking  off 
the  conference  i  and  was  plainly  a  mere  pretence. 


NOTE,  [P]  p.  264. 

WE  shall  not  enter  into  a  long  discussion  conoeming  the 
authenticity  of  these  letters;  we  shall  only  remark  in  general) 
that  the  chief  objections  against  them  are;  that  they  are  attp* 
posed  to  have  passed  through  the  earl  of  Morton's  hands,  the 
least  scrupulous  of  all  Mary's  enemies ;  and  that  they  are  to  the 
last  degree  indecent,  and  even  somewhat  inelegant,  such  as  it  is 
not  likely  she  would  write.  But  to  these  presumptions  w^  may 
oppose  the  following  considerations.  (1)  Though  it  be  not  difr 
cult  to  counterfeit  a  subscription,  it  is  very  di&ult,  and  almest 
impossible,  to  counterfeit  several  pages,  so  as  to  resemble  ex- 
actly the  handwriting  of  any  person.  These  letters  were  exa« 
mined  and  compared  with  Mary's  handwriting  by  the  Elngliak 
privy  council,  and  by  a  great  many  of  the  nobility,  among  whom 
were  several  partisans  of  that  princess.  They  might  have  beea 
examined  by  the  bishop  of  Ross,  Herreis,  and  others  of  Mary's 
commissioners.  The  regent  must  have  expected  that  they  would 
be  very  critically  examined  by  them :  And  had  they  not  been  able 
to  stand  that  test,  he  was  only  preparing  a  scene  of  confuuon  to 
himself.  Bishop  Lesly  expressly  declines  the  comparing  of  the 
hands,  which  he  calls  no  legal  proof.  Goodall,  vol.  u.  p..389.  (2.) 


Thfe  lett^rft'are  vety  long,  much  longer  than  they  needed  to  have 
been,  in  order  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Mary's  enemies ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  increased  the  difficulty,  and  exposed  any  for- 
gery the  nrore  to  the  risk  of  a  detection.  (3.)  They  are  not  so 
gross  and  palpable  as  forgeries  commonly  are,  for  th^  still  left 
a  pretext  for  Mary's  friends  to  assert,  that  their  meaning  was 
strained  to  make  them  appear  criminal.  See  Qoodall,  vol.  ii.  p. 
561.  (4.)  There  is  a  long  contract  of  marriage,  said  to  be  written 
by  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  signed  by  the  queen,  before  Both- 
•wel's  acquittal.  Would  Morton,  without  any  necessity,  have  thus 
doubled  the  difficulties  of  the  forgery  and  the  danger  of  detec- 
tion? (5.)  The  letters  are  indiscreet;  but  such  was  apparently 
Mary's  conduct  at  that  time :  They  are  inelegant ;  but  they  have 
a  careless,  natural  air,  like  letters  hastily  written  between  familiar 
friends.  (6.)  They  contain  such  a  variety  of  particular  circumstan- 
ces as  nobody  could  have  thought  of  inventing,  especially  as  they 
tnust  necessarily  have  afforded  her  many  means  of  detection.  (7.) 
We  have  not  the  originals  of  the  letters,  which  were  in  French i 
We  haTc  only  a  Scotch  and  Latin  translation  from  the  original, 
and  a  French  translation  professedly  done  from  the  Latin.  Now 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Scotch  translation  is  full  of  Gallicisms, 
and  is  clearly  a  translation  from  a  French  original :  Such  as,  makic 
^uttfjhure  desjautes;  make  it  seem  that  I  believe^  faire  sembiant 
deiecroire;  make  brek^  faire  breche  ;  this  is  my  first  journey y  c'est 
Hut'fitefmerejoum^e;  have  you  not  desire  to  iavghy  n*avez  vous  pas 
envie  de  rire?  the  place  vnlt  haldvnto  the  deaths  la  place  tiendra 
jusqU*  a  la  mort;  he  may  not  come  forth  of  the  house  this  long 
Hme^  tl  ne  pent  pas  sortir  du  logis  de  longtems;  to  make  meadver*- 
Usementjfair  m*avetir;  put  order  to  it^  meitre  ordre  a  cela;  dis^ 
charge  your  hearty  decharger  votre  coeur ;  make  gud  watch^faites 
bonne  garde;  &c.  (8.)  There  is  a  conversation  which  she  mentions 
between  herself  and  the  king  one  evening:  But  Murray  produced 
before  the  English  commissioners  the  testimony  of  one  Crawford, 
a  gentleman  of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  swore  that  the  king,  on  her 
departure  from  him  gave  him  an  account  of  the  same  conversation. 
(1>.)  There  seems  very  little  reason  why  Murray  and  his  associates 
should  run  -the  risk  of  such  a  dangerous  forgery,  which  must 
have  rendered  them  infamous  if  detected ;  since  their  cause,  from 
Mary's  known  conduct,  even  without  these  letters,  was  suffi- 
ciently good  and  justifiable.  (10.)  Murray  exposed  these  letters 
to  the  examination  of  persons  qualified  to  judge  of  them ;  the 
Scotch  council,  the  Scotch  parliament,  queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
council,  who  were  possessed  of  a  great  number  of  Mary's  genuine 
letters.  (11.)  He  gave  Mary  herself  an  opportunity  of  refuting 
and  exposing  him,  if  she  had  chosen  to  lay  hold  of  it.  (12.)  The 
letters  tally  so  well  with  all  the  other  parts  of  her  conduct  du- 
ring that  transaction,  that  these  proofs  throw  the  strongest  light 
on  each  other.  (13.)  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  examined 
these  papers^  and  who  favoured  so  much  the  queen  of  Scots  that 
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he  intended  to  marry  her,  and  in  the  end  lost  his  life  in  her  cause, 
yet  believed  them  authentic,  and  was  fully  convinced  of  her  guilt. 
This  appears  not  only  from  bis  letters  above  mentioned  to  queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  but  by  his  secret  acknowledgment 
to  Bannister,  his  most  trusty  confidant.  See  State  Trials,  vol.  i. 
p.  8 1.  In  the  conferences  between  the  duke,  secretary  Lidington, 
and  the  bishop  of  Ross,  all  of  them  ze&lous  partisans  of  that 
princess,  the  same  thing  is  always  taken  for  granted.  Ibid.  p.  74, 
75.  See  ifarther,  MS  in  the  Advocates'  library,  A.  3.  38.  p.  314. 
from  Cott.  lib.  Calig.  c.  9.  Indeed  the  duke's  full  persuasion  <^ 
Mary's  guilt,  without  the  least  doubt  or  hesitation,  could  not 
have  had  place,  if  he  had  found  Lidington  or  the  bishop  of 
Ross  of  a  different  opinion,  or  if  they  had  ever  told  him  that  these 
letters  were  forged,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Liding^n,  being 
one  of  the  accomplices,  knew  the  whole  bottom  of  the  conspiracy 
against  king  Henry,  and  was  besides  a  man  of  such  penetration 
that  nothing  could  escape  him  in  such  interesting  events.  (14.)  I 
need  not  repeat  the  presumption  drawn  from  Mary's  refusal  to 
answer.  The  only  excuse  for  her  ^lence  is,  that  she  suspected 
Elizabeth  to  be  a  partial  judge :  It  was  not  indeed  the  interest  of 
that  princess  to  acquit  and  justify  her  rival  and  competitcur;  and 
we  accordingly  find  that  Lidington,  from  the  secret  information 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  informed  Mary,  by  the  bishop  of  Ross, 
that  the  queen  of  England  never  meant  to  come  .to  a  deoi^n; 
but  only  to  get  into  her  hands  the  proofs  of  Mary's  guHt,  in^ord^ 
to  blast  her  character.  See  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  77.  But  this  was 
a  better  reason  for  declining  the  conference  altpgpether,  than^for 
breaking  it  off  on  frivolous  pretences,  the  very  moment  the  chief 
accusation  was  unexpectedly  opened  against  hisr.  Though  she 
could  not  expect  Elizabeth's  final  decision  in  her ,  favour,  it  waa 
of  importance  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer,  if  she  had  any,  to 
the  accusation  of  the  Scotch  commissioners.  That  answer,  could 
have  been  dispersed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  of  foreign 
nations,  and  of  posterity.  And  surely,  after  the  accusation  and 
proofs  were  in  queen  Elizabeth's  hands,  it  could  do  no  harm  to 
give  in  the  answers.  Mary's  infbnxiation,  that  the  queen  never  in« 
tended  to  come  to  a  decision,  could  be  no  obstacle  to  her  justifica- 
tion. (15.)  The  very  disappearance  of  these  letters  is  a  presurop«  ~ 
tion  of  their  authenticity.  That  event  can  be  accminted  for  no 
way  but  from  the  care  of  king  James's  friends,  who  were  desirous 
to  destroy  every  proQj[  of  his  mother's  crimes.  The  disappear- 
ance of  Morton's  narrative,  and  of  Crawford's  evidence,  from  the 
Cotton,  library,  Calig.  c.  1.  must  have  proceeded  from  a  like 
cau^e.  See  MS  in  the  Advocates'  library,  A.  3.  29.  p.  8rd. 

I .  find  an  ol;>jection  made  to  the  authenticity  of  the  letters, 
drawn  from  the  vote  of  the^  Scotch  privy  councU,  .which  a£&rms 
the  letters  to  be  written  and  subscribed  by  queen  Mary's  own 
hand ;  whereas  the  copies  given  iu  to  the  parliament  a  few  days 
after,  were  only  written,  not  subscribed*.  See  Good^U,  vol.  ii,  p. 
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94.  67.  But  it  is  not  considered  that  this  circumstance  is  of  no 
manner  of  force:  There  were  certainly  letters,  true  or  false,  laid 
before  the  council;  and  whether  the  letters  were  true  or  false,  thi« 
mistake  proceeds  equally  from  the  inaccuracy  or  blunder  oif  the 
clerk.  The  mistake  may  be  accounted  for :  The  letters  were  only 
written  by  her:  The  second  contract  with  fiothwel  was  only  sub- 
scribed. A  proper  accurate  distinction  was  not  made ;  and  they  are 
all  said  to  be  writteit  and  subscribed.  A  late  writer,  Mr.  Goodally 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  these  letters  clash  with  chronology, 
and  that  the  queen  was  not  in  the  places  mentioned  in  the  letters 
on  the  days  there  assigned:  To  confirm  this  he  produces  char^ 
ters  and  other  deeds  signed  by  the  queen,  where  the  date  and 
place  do  not  agree  with  the  letters.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the 
date  of  charters,  and  such  like  grants,  is  no  proof  of  the  real  day 
on  which  they  were  signed  by  the  sovereign.  Papers  of  that  kind 
commonly  pass  through  different  offices :  The  date  is  affixed  by 
the  first  office,  and  may  precede  very  long  the  day  of  the  signa- 
ture. 

The  account  given  by  Morton  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pa- 
pers came  into  his  hands  is  very  natural.  When  he  gave  it  to 
the  English  commissioners,  he  had  reason  to  think  it  would  be  •  ' 

canvassed  with  all  the  severity  of  able  adversaries,  interested  in  the 
highest  degree  to  refute  it.  It  is  probable  that  he  could  have  con* 
firmed  it  by  many  circumstances  and  testimonies,  since  they  de« 
dined  the  contest. 

The  sonnets  are  inelegant ;  insomuch  that  both  Brantome  and 
Ronsard,  who  knew  queen  Mary's  style,  were  assured,  when 
they  saw  them,  that  they  could  not  be  of  her  composition.  Jebbf 
vol.  ii.  p.  478.  But  no  person  is  equal  in  his  productions,  espe- 
cially one  whose  style  is  so  little  formed  as  Mary's  must  be  sup« 
posed  to  be.  Not  to  mention  that  such  dangerous  and  criminal 
enterprises  leave  little  tranquillity  of  mind  for  elegant  poetical 
compositions. 

In  a  word,  queen  Mary  might  easily  have  conducted  the  whole 
conspiracty  against  her  husband,  without  opening  her  mind  to 
any  one  person  except  Bolhwel,  and  without  writing  a  scrap  of 
paper  about  it ;  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  have  conducted  it  so 
that  her  conduct  should  not  betray  her  to  men  of  discernment. 
In  the  present  case  her  conduct  was  so  gross  as  to  betray  her  to 
every  body ;  and  fortune  threw  into  her  enemies'  hands  papers 
by  which  they  could  convict  her.  The  same  infatuation  and  im- 
prudence, which  happily  is  the  usual  attendant  of  great  crimes, 
will  account  for  both.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  there  is  not 
one  circumstance  of  the  foregoing  narrative,  contained  in  the 
history,  that  is  taken  from  Knox,  Buchanan,  or  even  Thuanus, 
pr  indeed  from  any  suspected  authority. 
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NOTE,  [Ql  p.  265. 

UNLESS  we  take  this  angry  accusation,  advanced  by 
queen  Mary,  to  be  an  argument  of  Murray's  guilt,  there  remains 
not  the  least  presumption  which  should  lead  us  to  suspect  him 
to  have  been  anywise  an  accomplice  in  the  king's  murder.  That 
queen  never  pretended  to  g^ve  any  proof  of  the  charge ;  and  her 
commissioners  affirmed  at  the  time,  that  they  themselves  knew 
of  none,  though  they  were  ready  to  maintain  its  truth  by  their 
mistress's  orders,  and  would  produce  such  proof  as  she  should 
send  them.  It  is  remarkable  that,  at  that  time,  it  was  impossible 
for  ei^er  her  or  them  to  produce  any  proof;  because  the  ccmfe- 
rences  before  the  English  commissioners  were  previously  broken 
off. 

It  is  true,  the  bishop  of  Ross,  in  an  angry  pamphlet,  written 
by  him  under  a  borrowed  name,  (where  it  is  easy  to  say  any  thing,) 
affirms,  that  Lord  Herreis,  a  few  days  after  the  king^s  death, 
charged  Murray  with  the  guilt,  openly  to  his  face,  at  his  own 
table.  This  latter  nobleman,  as  Lesly  relates  the  matter,  affirmed, 
that  Murray  riding  in  Fife  with  one  of  his  servants,  the  evening 
before  the  c6mmission  of  that  crime,  said  to  him  among  other 
talk,  Thh  night  ere  morning  the  lord  Damley  skaU  hse  M^  Hfe.  See 
Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  75.  But  this  is  only  a  hearsay  of  Lesly's  con« 
ceming  a  hearsay  of  Herreis's,  and  contains  a  very  improbable 
feet.  Would  Murray,  without  any  use  or  necessity,  communicate 
to  a  servant,  such  a  dangerous  and  important  secret,  merely  by 
way  of  conversation  ?  We  may  also  observe,  that  lord  Herreis 
himself  was  one  of  queen  Mary's  commissioners  who  accused 
Murray.  Had  he  ever  heard  this  story,  or  given  credit  to  it,  was 
not  that  the  time  to  have  produced  it  ?  and  not  have  affirmed,  as 
he  did,  that  he  for  his  part  knew  i  othing  of  Murray's  guilt.  See 
Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 

The  earls  of  Huntley  and  Argyle  accuse  Murrfty  of  this  crime ; 
but  the  reason  which  they  assign  is  ridiculous.  He  had  given 
his  consent  to  Mary's  divorce  from  the  king ;  therefore  he  was 
the  king's  murderer.  See  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  2.  p.  192.  It  is 
a  sure  argument  that  these  earls  knew  no  better  proof  against 
Murray,  otherwise  they  would  have  produced  it,  and  not  have  in- 
sisted on  so  absurd  a  presumption.  Was  not  this  also  the  time 
for  Huntley  to  deny  his  writing  Mary's  contract  with  Bothwel,if 
that  paper  had  been  a  forgery  ? 

Murray  could  have  no  motive  to  commit  that  crime.  The  king, 
indeed,  bore  him  some  ill  will;  but  the  king  himself  was  become 
so  despicable,  both  from  his  own  ill  conduct  and  the  queen's 
aversion  to  him,  that  he  could  neither  do  good  nor  harm  to  any 
body.  To  judge  by  the  event  in  any  case  is  always  absurd,  espe- 
cially in  the  present.  The  king's  murder,  indeed,  procured  Mur- 
ray the  regency :  But  much  more  Mary's  ill  conduct  and  impru- 
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dencC)  which  he  could  not  possibly  foresee,  and  which  neVer 
would  have  happened  had  sh^  been  entirely  innocent. 

NOTE,  [R]  p-  265. 

I  BELIEVE  there  is  no  reader  of  common  sense  who 
does  not  see  from  the  narrative  in  the  text,  that  the  author  means 
to  say«  that  queen  Mary  refuses  constantly  to  answer  before  the 
English  commissioners,  but  offers  only  to  answer  in  person  before 
queen  Elizabeth  in  person,  contrary  to  her  practice  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  conference,  till  the  moment  the  evidence  of 
her  being  an  accomplice  in  her  husband's  murder  is  unexpect* 
edly  produced.  It  is  true,  the  author,  having  repeated  four  or 
five  times  an  account  of  this  demand  of  being  admitted  to  Eliza- 
beth's presence,  and  having  expressed  his  opinion  that,  as  it  had 
been  refused  from  the  beginning,  even  before  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  conferences,  she  did  not  expect  it  would  now  be 
complied  with,  thought  it  impossible  his  meaning  could  be  mis- 
understood ;  (as  indeed  it  was  impossible)  and,  not  being  willing  ^ 
to  tire  his  reader  with  continual  repetitions,  he  mentions  in  a 
passage  or  two,  amply,  that  she  had  refused  to  make  any  answer. 
I  believe  also,  there  is  no  reader  of  common  sense  who  peruses 
Anderson  or  Goodall's  collections,  and  does  not  see  that,  agreea- 
bly to  this  narrative,  queen  Mary  insists  unalterably  and  strenu^ 
ously  on  not  continuing  to  answer  before  the  English  commis- 
sioners, but  insists  to  be  heard  in  person  by  queen  Elizabeth  in, 
person ;  though  once  or  twice  by  way  of  bravado  she  says  simply, 
that  she  will  answer  and  refute  her  enemies,  without  inserting 
this  condition,  which  still  is  understood.  But  there  is  a  person 
that  has  written  an  Inquiry  historical  and  critical  into  the  evi' 
dence  against  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  and  has  attempted  to  refute 
the  foregoing  narrative.  He  quotes  a  single  passage  of  the  nar- 
rative, in  which  Mary  is  said  simply  to  refuse  answering ;  and 
then  a, single  passage  from  Goodall,  in  which  she  boasts  simply 
that  she  will  answer ;  and  he  very  civilly,  and  almost  directly, 
calls  the  author  a  liar,  on  account  of  this  pretended  contradiction. 
That  whole  Inquiry,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  composed  of 
such  scandalous  artifices';  and  from  this  instance  the  reader  may 
judge  of  the  candour,  fidr  dealing,  veracity,  and  good  manners 
of  the  Inquirer.  There  are,  indeed,  three  events  in  our  history, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  touchstones  of  party-men.  An  Eng- 
fish  Whig,  who  asserts  the  reality  of  the  popish  plot,  an  Irish 
Catholic,  who  denies  the  massacre  in  1641,  and  a  Scoth  Jacobite 
who  maintains  the  innocence  of  queen  Mary,  must  be  consider* 
cd  as  men  beyond  the  reach  of  argument  or  reason,  and  must  be 
left  to  their  prejudices. 
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NOTE,  [S]  p.  284. 

BY  Murden^s  state  papers,  published  after  the  writing  of 
this  history,  it  appears,  that  an  agreement  had  been  made  be- 
tween Eliauibeth  and  the  regent  for  the  delivering  up  of  Mary  to 
him.  The  queen  afterwards  sent  down  Killigrew  to  the  earl  of 
Marre  when  regent,  offering  to  put  Mary  into  his  hands.  Killi- 
grew was  instructed  to  take  good  security  from  the  regent,  that 
that  queen  should  be  tried  for  her  crimes,  and  that  the  s^itence 
should  be  executed  upon  her.  It  appears  that  Marre  rejected  the 
offer,  because  we  hear  no  more  of  it. 


NOTE,  [T]  p.  286. 

SIR  James  Melvil,  p.  108,  109,  ascribes  to  Elizabeth  a 
positive  design  of  animating  the  Scotch  factions  against  each 
other ;  but  his  evidence  is  too  inconsiderable  to  counteibalance 
niany  other  authorities,  and  is,  indeed,  contrary  to  her  subsequent 
conduct,  as  well  as  her  interest,  and  the  necessity  of  her  situa- 
don.  It  was  plainly  her  interest,  that  the  king's  party  should  pre- 
vail, and  nothing  could  have  engaged  her  to  stop  their  {M'c^ressi 
or  even  forbear  openly  assisting  them,  but  her  intention  of  still 
amusing  the  queen  of  Scots,  by  the  hopes  of  being  peaceably  re- 
stored to  her  throne.  See  farther^  Strype,  vol.  ii.  Append,  p.  20« 


NOTE,  [VV]  p.  348. 

THAT  the  queen's  negotiations  for  marrying  the  duke 
of  Anjou  were  not  feigned  nor  political,  appears  clearly  from 
many  circumstances ;  particularly  from  a  passage  in  Dr.  Forbe^'s 
manuscript  collections,  at  present  in  the  possession  of  lord  Roys- 
ton.  She  there  enjoins  Walsingham,  before  he  opens  the  treaty, 
to  examine  the  person  of  the  duke :  and  as  that  prince  had  lately 
recovered  from  the  small-pox,  she  desires  her  ambassador  to  con- 
sider, whether  he  yet  retained  so  much  of  his  good  looks,  as  that 
a  woman  could  fix  her  affections  on  him.  Had  she  not  been  in 
earnest,  and  had  she  only  meant  to  amuse  the  publici  or  the  court 
of  francei  this  circumstance  was  of  no  moment. 

NOTE,  [X]  p.  366. 

D'EWES,  p.  328.  The  puritanical  sect  had  indeed  gone 
so  far,  that  a  book  of  discipline  was  secretly  subscribed  by  above 
five  hundred  clergymen  ;  and  the  presbyterian  government  there- 
by established  in  the  midst  of  the  church,  notwithstanding  the 
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tigottf  of  the  prelate*  and  of  the  high  commissioii.  So  tnipotd* 
ble  te  it  by  penal  statutest  however  seyere^  to  Boppress  ail  reti* 
gious  innoTation.  See  Neal's  Hist,  of  the  Purilans»  vol.  i.  p.  483« 
Suype's  Life  of  Whitgifty  p.  29 1 . 


NOTE,  [Y]  p.  36a. 

THIS  year  the  earl  of  Northumberlsmd,  brother  to  thd 
•arl  beheaded  some  years  before,  had  been  engaged  in  a  conspi* 
faey  ^th  Lord  Paget  for  the  deliverance  of  the  queen  of  Scotfl« 
He  was  Uirown  into  the  Tower ;  and  being  conscious  that  his  guili 
eo«ld  be  proved  upon  him,  at  least  that  sentence  would  infallibly 
be  pronounced  against  him,  he  freed  himself  from  farther  prose* 
ttttion  by  a  voluntary  death.  He  shot  himself  in  the  breast  with 
a  pistol.  About  the  same  time  the  earl  of  Arundel,  son  of  the 
wi^lbrtunate  duke  of  Norfolk,  having  entered  into  some  except 
tfonable  measures,  and  reflecting  on  the  unhappy  fate  which  had 
attended  his  family,  endeavoured  to  depart  secretly  beyond  seaf 
but  was  discovered  and  thrown  into  the  Tower.  In  15B7,  this 
noblen»an  was  brought  to  his  trial  for  high  treason ;  chiefly  be* 
eause  he  had  dropped  some  expressions  of  affection  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  had  affirmed  that  he  would  have  masses  said  for 
Ihef  success  of  the  Armada.  His  peers  found  him  guilty  oi  trea^ 
son :  This  severe  sentence  was  not  executed ;  but  Arundel  nevef 
fecovered  his  liberty.  He  died  a  prisoner  in  1595.  He  carried 
his  reli^us  austerities  so  far,  that  they  were  believed  the  imme* 
diate  cause  of  his  death. 


NOTE,  [Z]  p.  381. 

MARY*8  extreme  animosity  against  Elizabeth  may  easily 
be  conceived,  and  it  broke  out  about  this  time  in  an  incident 
which  mity  appear  curious.  While  the  former  queen  was  kept 
in  custody  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  she  lived  during  a  long 
time  in  great  intimacy  with  the  countess ;  but  that  lady  entertain* 
ing  a  jealousy  of  an  amour  between  her  and  the  earl,  their  friend* 
t^ip  was  converted  into  enmity ;  and  Mary  took  a  method  of  re* 
■venge,  which  at  once  gratified  her  spite  against  the  countess  and 
that  against  Elizabeth.  She  wrote  to  the  queen,  informing  her 
of  all  the  malicious  scandalous  stories  which,  she  said^  the 
eounteas  of  Shrewsbury  had  reported  of  her :  That  Elizabeth 
had  given  a  promise  of  marriage  to  a  certain  person,  whom 
she  afterwards  often  admitted  to  her  bed :  That  she  had  been 
ei|ually  indulgent  to  Simier  the  French  agent,  and  to  the  duke  of 
Anjou :  That  Hatton  was  also  one  of  her  paramours,  who  Was 
^ven  disgusted  with  her  excessive  love  and  fonifaiess  s  That  though 
Vol.  IV.  Y  y  y 
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«h0  waB»  on  other  occaaionst  ayaricious  to  the  last  degree,  98  ireU 
a$  ungrateful)  and  kind  to  very  few,  she  spared  no  expense  in 
gratifying  her  amorous  passions :  That  notwithstanding  her  licen* 
tious  amours,  she  was  not  made  like  other  women ;  and  all  those 
who  courted  her  marriage  would  in  the  end  be  disappointed: 
That  she  was  so  conceited  of  her  beauty,  as  to  swallow  the  most 
extravagant  flattery  from  her  courtiers,  who  could  not,  on  these 
occasions,  forbear  even  sneering  at  her  for  her  folly :  That  it  was 
usual  for  them  to  tell  her,  that  the  lustre  of  her  beauty  dazzled 
them  like  that  of  the  sun,  and  they  could  not  behold  it  with  a 
fixed  eye :  Si.e  added,  that  the  countess  had  said,  that  Mary's 
best  policy  would  be  to  engage  her  son  to  make  love  to  the  queen; 
nor  was  there  any  danger  that  such  a  proposal  would  be  taken  f<tf 
mockery;  so  ridiculous  was  the  opinion  which  she  had  enter* 
lained  of  her  own  charms.  She  pretended  that  the  countess  had 
represented  her  as  no  less  odious  in  her  temper  than  profligate 
in  her  manners,  and  absurd  in  her  vanity :  That  she  had  so  beaten 
a  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Scudamore,  as  to  break  that  la- 
dy's finger;  and  in  order  to  cover  over  the  matter,  it  was  pre* 
tended  that  the  accident  had  proceeded  from  the  fall  of  a  candle* 
stick :  That  she  had  cut  another  across  the  hand  with  a  knifei 
who  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  oflend  her.  Mary  added,  that 
^he  countess  had  informed  her,  ths  t  Elizabeth  had  subonied  Rol* 
stone  to  pretend  friendship  to  her,  in  order  to  debauch  her,  and 
thereby  throw  infamy  on  her  rival.   See  Murden's  State  PaperSf 
p.  558.  This  imprudent  and  malicious  letter  was  written  a  very 
little  before  the  detection.of  Mary's  conspiracy ;  and  contributedy 
no  doubt,  to  render  the  proceedings  against  her  the  more  rigors 
ous.  How  far  all  these  imputations  against  Elizabeth  can  be  cre- 
dited may  perhaps  appear  doubtful :  But  her  extreme  fondness 
.    for  Leicester,  Hatton,  and  Essex,  not  to  mention  Mountjoy  and 
others,  with  the  curious  passages,  between  her  and  admiral  Sey« 
mour,  contained  in  Haynes,  render  her  chastity  very  much  to  be 
suspected.  Her  self*conceit  with  regard  to  beauty,  we  know  from 
other  undoubted  authority  to  have  been  extravagant.  Even  when 
she  was  a  very  old  woman,  she  allowed  her  courtiers  to  flatter 
her  with  regard  to  her  excellent  beauties.  Birch,  vol.  ii.  p.  443f 
443.  Her  passionate  temper  may  also  be  proved  from  many  lively 
instances ;  and  it  was  not  unusual  with  her  to  beat  her  maids  of 
honour.  See  the  Sydney  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  38.  The  blow  she  gave 
to  Essex  before  the  privy  council  is  another  instance.  There  re* 
mains  in  the  Museum  a  letter  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon's,  in 
which  he  complains  grievously  of  tlie  queen's  pincliing  his  wife 
very  sorely  on  account  of  some  quarrel  between  them.  Had  this 
princess  been  born  in  a  private  station,  she  would  not  have  been 
Yery  amiable:  But  her  absolute  authority,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  gave  an  uncontrolling  swing  to  her  violent  passions,  enabled 
Jier  to  compensate  her  infirmities  by  many  great  and  signal  virr 
tues.  .      ,  . 
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NOTE,  [AA]  p.  392. 

CAMDEN,  p.  525.  This  evidence  was  that  of  Curie,  her 
secretary,  whom  she  allowed  to  be  a  very  honest  man ;  and  who, 
as  well  as  Nan,  had  given  proofs  of  his  integrity,  by  keeping  so 
long  such  important  secrets,  from  whose  discovery  he  could  have 
reaped  the  greatest  profit.  Mary,  after  all,  thought  that  she  had 
50  little  reason  to  complain  of  Curie's  evidence,  that  she  took 
care  to  have  him  paid  a  considerable  sum  by  her  will,  which  she 
wrote  the  day  before  /ler  death.  Goodall,  vol.  i.  p.  413.  Neither 
did  she  forget  Nau,  though  less  satisfied  in  other  respects  with 
his  conduct.  Jd.  ibid. 


NOTE,  [BB]  p.  392. 

THE  detail  of  this  conspiracy  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of 
the  queen  of  Scots  to  Charles  Paget,  her  great  confidant.  This 
letter  is  dated  the  20th  of  May  1586,  and  is  contained  in  Dr, 
Forbes' s  manuscript  collections,  at  present  in  the  possession  of 
lord  Roystpn.  It  is  a  copy  attested  by  Curie,  Mary's  secretary^ 
and  indorsed  by  lord  Burleigh  What  proves  its  authenticity  be- 
yond question  is,  that  we  find  in  Murden's  collection,  p.  516,  that 
Mary  actually  wrote  that  very  day  a  letter  to  Charles  Paget : 
And  farther  she  mentions,  in  the  manuscript  letter,  a  letter  of 
Charles  Paget's  of  the  lOth  of  April:  Now  we  find  by  Murden, 
p.  506,  that  Charles  Paget  did  actually  write  her  a  letter  of  that 
date. 

This  violence  of  spirit  is  very  consistent  with  Mary's  charac- 
ter. Her  maternal  affection  was  too  weak  to  oppose  the  gratifica- 
tion of  her  passions,  particularly  her  pride,  her  ambition,  and  her 
bigotry.  Her  son,  having  made  some  fruitless  attempt  to  associ- 
ate her  with  him  in  the  title,  and  having  found  the  scheme  im- 
practicable on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  his  protestant  sub- 
jects, at  last  desisted  from  that  design,  and  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  England  without  comprehending  his  mother.  She  was 
in  such  a  rage  at  this  undutiful  behaviour,  as  she  imagined  it, 
that  she  wrote  to  queen  Elizabeth,  that  she  no  longer  cared  what 
became  of  him  or  herself  in  the  world :  the  greatest  satisfaction 
she  could  have  before  her  death  was,  to  see  him  and  all  his  ad- 
herents become  a  signal  example  of  tyranny,  ingratitude,  and 
impiety,  and  undergo  the  vengeance  of  God  for  their  wicked- 
ness. She  would  find  in  Christendom  other  heirs,  and  doubted 
ilbt  to  put  her  inheritance  in  such  hands  as  would  retain  the  firm- 
est hold  of  it.  She  cared  not,  after  taking  this  revenge,  what  be- 
came of  her  body ;  the  quickest  death  would  then  be  the  most 
ftg^eeable  to  her.  And  she  assured  her  that,  if  he  persevered, 
^'e  would  disown  him  for  her  son,  and  would  give  hira  her  male- 
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dicdoOf  would  disinherit  bim>  as  well  of  his  present  possesaom 
af  of  all  he  could  expect  by  her ;  abandoning  him  not  only  to  her 
subjects  to  treat  him  as  they  had  done  her,  but  to  all  strangers 
to  subdue  and  conquer  him.  It  was  in  vain  to  employ  menaces 
against  her:  The  fear  of  death  or  other  misfortune  would  never 
induce  her  to  make  one  step,  or  pnmounce  one  syllable  beyond 
what  she  had  determined :  She  would  rather  perish  with  faoDour, 
kk  maintaining  the  dignity  to  which  God  had  raised  her,  than  de* 
grade  herself  by  the  least  pusillanimity^  or  act  what  was  unwor* 
thy  of  her  station  and  of  her  race.  Murden,  p.  566,  567. 

James  said  to  Courcelles,  the  French  ambassador,  that  he  had 
seen  a  letter  under  her  own  hand,  in  which  she  threatened  to 
disinherit  him,  and  said  that  he  might  betake  him  to  the  lordship 
of  Damley ;  for  that  was  all  he  had  by  his  fathers  Coureeiiei* 
Letter  J  a  MS  of  Dr,  CamftheWa,  There  is  in  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  573, 
a  letter  of  hers,  where  she  throws  out  the  same  menace  against 
him. 

We  find  this  scheme  of  seizing  the  king  of  Scots,  and  deliver- 
Ing  him  into  -the  hands  of  the  pope  or  the  king  of  Spain  proposed 
by  Morgan  to  Mary.  See  Murden,  p.  525.  A  mother  must  be 
very  violent  to  whom  one  would  dare  to  make  such  a  proposals 
r  But  it  seems  she  assented  to  it.  Was  not  such  a  woman  very 

papable  of  murdering  her  husband,  who  had  so  grievously  ^ 
fended  her? 


NOTE,  [CC]  p.  394. 

THE  volume  of  State  Papers,  collected  by  Murden,  prove 

beyond  controversy,  that  Mary  was  long  in  close  correspondence 
with  Babington,  p.  513.  516.  532,  533.  She  entertained  a  tike 
correspondence  with  Ballard,  Morgan,  and  Charles  Paget,  as^ 
laid  a  scheme  with  them  for  an  insurrection,  and  for  the  Invaaioa 
of  England  by  Spain,  p.  528.  531.  The  same  papers  show,  that 
there  had  been  a  discontinuance  of  Babington's  correspondence, 
agreeably  to  Camden's  narration.  See  State  Papers,  p.  513.  where 
Morgan  recommends  it  to  queen  Mary  to  renew  her  correspond 
dence  with  Babington.  These  circumstances  prove,  that  no 
lyeight  can  be  laid  on  Mary^s  denial  of  guilt,  and  that  her  ccM*re8« 
pondence  with  Babington  contained  particulars  which  could  not 
he  avowed* 


NOTE,  [DD]  p.  394, 

THERE  are  three  suppositions  by  which  the  letter  to 
Qabington  may  be  accounted  for  without  allowing  Mary's  con* 
cUrrence  in  the  conspiracy  for  assassinating  Elizabeth.  The  first 
is,  that  which  she  seems  herself  to  have  embraced,  that  her  se* 
cjsetaries  had  received  Babington's  letter,  and  h^,  without  any 


titacberouB  intention,  ventured  of  themselves  to  answer  it,  and 
bad  never  communicated  the  matter  to  her:  'But  it  is  utterly  im* 
probable,  if  not  impossible,  that  a  princess  of  so  much  sense  and 
«pirit  should,  in  an  affair  of  that  importunce,  be  so  treated  by  her 
servants  who  lived  in  the  house  with  her,  and  who  had  every  mo 
tneht  an  opportunity  of  communicating  the  secret  to  her.  if  th« 
conspiracy  failed,  they  must  expect  to  suffer  the  severest  punish- 
ment from  the  court  of  England ;  if  it  succeeded,  the  lightest 
punishment  which  they  could  hope  for  from  their  own  mistress 
roust  be  disgrace  on  account  of  their  temerity.   Not  to  mention, 
that  Mary's  concurrence  was  in  some  degree  requisite  for  effect- 
ing the  design  of  her  escape ;  it  was  proposed  to  attack  her  guards 
while  she  was  employed  in  hunting:  She  must  therefore  concert 
the  time  and  place  with  the  conspirators.  The  second  supposi- 
tion 19  that  these  two  secretaries  were  previously  traitors ;  and, 
being  gained  by  Walsingham,  had  made  such  a  reply  in  their 
mistress's  cipher  as  might  involve  her  in  the  guilt  of  the  con- 
piracy.   But  these  two  men  had  lived  long  with  the  queen  of 
Scots,  had  been  entirely  trusted  by  her,  and  had  never  fallen  un- 
der suspicion  either  with  her  or  her  partisans.  Camden  informs 
us,  that  Curie  afterwards  claimed  a  reward  from  Walsingham  on 
pretence  of  some  promise ;  but  Walsingham  told  him  that  he 
owed  him  no  reward,  and  that  he  had  made  no  discoveries  on  hii| 
examination,  which  were  not  known  with  certainty  from  other 
quarters.   The  third  supposition  is,  that  neither  the  queen  nor 
the  two  secretaries,  Nau  and  Curie,  ever  saw  Babing^on's  letter, 
or  made  any  answer;  but  that  Walsingham,  having  deciphered 
the  former,  forged  a  reply.   But  this  supposition  implies  the 
&is6hood  of  the  whole  story,  told  by  Camden,  of  Gifford's  access 
to  the  queen  of  Scots'  family,  and  Pauiet's  refbsal  to  concur  in 
^mowing  his  servants  to  be  bribed.   Not  to  ^mention,  that  as  Nau 
and  Curie's  evidence  must,  on  this  supposition,  have  been  ex- 
torted by  violence  and  terror,  they  would  necessarily  have  been 
engaged,  for  their  own  justification,  to  have  told  the  truth  after- 
wards ;  es[(ecially  upon  the  accession  of  James.  But  Camden  in- 
forms us  that  Nau,  eveii  after  that  event,  persisted  still  in  his 
testimony. 

We  most  also  consider,  that  the  two  last  suppositions  imply 
such  a  monstrous  criminal  conduct  in  Walsingham,  and  conse- 
quently in  Elisabeth  (for  the  matter  could  be  no  secret  to  her)^  • 
as  exceeds  all  credibility.  If  we  consider  the  situation  of  things, 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  Mary's  consent  to  Babington's 
conspiracy  appears  much  more  natural  and  probable.  She  be- 
lieved Elizabeth  to  be  an  usurper,  and  a  heretic :  She  regarded 
her  as  a  personal  and  a  violent  enemy:  She  knew  that  schemes 
for  assassinating  heretics  were  very  familiar  in  that  age,  and  ge- 
nerally approved  of  by  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  zealous  catho- 
lics. Her  own  liberty  and  sovereignty  were  connected  with  the 
success  of  this  enterprise :  And  it  cannot  appear  strange,  thiot 
where  men,  of  so  much  merit  as  Babington,  could  be  engaged 
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by  bigotry  alone,  in  so  criminal  an  enterprise,  Mary,  \^ho  was 
.  actuated  by  the  same  motive,  joined  to  so  many  others,  should 
have  given  her  consent  to  a  scheme  projected  by  her  friends. 
We  may  be  previously  certain,  that  if  such  a  scheme  was  ever 
communicated  to  her,  with  any  probability  of  success,  she  would 
assent  to  it:  And  it  served  the  purpose  of  Walsingham  and 
4he  English  ministry  to  facilitate  the  communication  of  these 
schemes,  as  soon  as  they  had  gotten  an  expedient  for  intercept- 
ing her  answer,  and  detecting  the  conspiracy.  Now  Walsing- 
hant's  knowledge  of  the  matter  is  a  supposition  necessary  to  ac- 
count for  the  letter  delivered  to  Babington. 

As  to  the  not  punishing  of  Nau  and  Curie  by  Elizabeth,  it  ne- 
Tcr  is  the  practice  to  punish  lesser  ciiminals,  who  had  given  evi- 
dence against  the  principal. 

But  what  ought  to  induce  us  to  reject  these  three  suppositions 
is,  that  they  must  all  of  them  be  considered  as  bare  possibilities: 
The  partisans  of  Mary  can  give  no  reason  for  preferring  one  to 
the  other:  Not  the  slightest  evidence  ever  appeared  to  support 
any  one  of  them :  Neither  at  that  time  nor  at  any  time  afterwards, 
was  any  reason  discovered  by  the  numerous  zealots  at  home  and 
abroad,  who  had  embraced  Mary's  defence,  to  lead  us  to  the 
belief  of  any  of  these  three  suppositions;  and  even  her  apolo- 
gists at  present  seem  not  to  have  fixed  on  any  choice  among  these 
supposed  possibilities.  The  positive  proof  of  two  very  credible 
witnesses,  supported  by  the  other  very  strong  circumstances,  still 
remains  unimpeached.  Babington,  who  had  an  extreme  interest 
to  have  communication  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  believed  he  had 
fi>und  a  means  of  corespondence  with  her,  and  had  received  an 
answer  from  her:  He,  as  well  as  the  other  conspirators*  died  in 
that  belief:  There  has  net  occurred,  since  that  time,  the  least 
argument  to  prove  that  they  were  mistaken:  Can  there  be  any 
reason  at  present  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  opinion?  Camdeni 
though  a  profe«t  apologist  of  Mary,  is  constrained  to  tell  the 
«tory  in  such  a  manner  as  evidently  supposes  her  guilt.  Such' 
was  the  impossibility  of  finding  any  other  consistent  accounti 
even  by  a  man  of  ^arts  who  was  a  contemporary ! 

In  this  light  might  the  question  have  appeared  even  during 
Mary's  triaL  But  what  now  puts  her  guilt  beyond  all  controversy 
is  the  fpUowing  passage  of  her  letter  to  Thomas  Morgan,  dated 
the  27th  of  July  1586.  "  As  to  Babington,  he  hath  both  kindly 
**  and  honestly  offered  himself  and  all  his  means  to  be  employed 
**any  way  I  would:  Whereupon  I  hope  to  have  satisfied  him  by 
^«'  two  of  my  several  letters  since  I  bad  his ;  and  the  rather  for 
^<  that  I  opened  him  the  way,  whereby  I  received  his  with  your 
"aforesaid."  Murden,  p.  533.  Babington  confessed,  that  he  had 
offered  her  to  assassinate  the  queen :  It  appears  by  this  that  she 
had  accepted  the  offer:  So  that  all  the  suppositions  of  Walsing- 
ham's  forgery,  or  the  temerity  or  treachery  of  her  secretaries^ 
Hill  to  the  ground. 
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NOTE,  [EE]  p.  398. 

THIS  parliament  granted  the  queen  a  supply  of  a  subsidy  and 
tvro  fifteenths.  They  adjourned,  and  met  again  after  the  execution 
of  the  queen  of  Scots;  when  there  passed  some  remarkable  inci- 
dents,  which  it  may  be  proper  not  to  omit.  We  shall  give  them 
in  the  words  of  sir  Simon  D'Ewes,  p.  410,  41 1,  which  are  almost 
"wholly  transcribed  from  Townshend's  Journal.  On  Monday  th© 
27th  of  February,  Mr.  Cope,  first  using  some  speeches  touching 
tbe  necessity  of  a  learned  ministry,  and  the  amendment  of  things 
amiss  in  the  ecclesiastical  estate,  offered  to  the  house  a  bill  and  a 
^ook  written ;  the  bill  containing  a  petition  that  it  might  be  en- 
acted, that  all  laws  now  in  force  touching  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment should  be  void :  And  that  it  might  be  enacted,  that  that  book 
of  common  prayer  now  offered,  and  none  other,  might  be. re- 
ceived into  the  church  to  be  used.  The  book  contained  the  form 
of  prayer  and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  with  divers  rites 
and  ceremonies  to  be  used  in  the  church ;  and  he  desired  that  the 
book  might  be  read.  Whereupon  Mr.  Speaker  in  effect  used  this, 
speech :  For  that  her  majesty  before  tfiis  time  had  conuniuided 
the  house  not  to  meddle  with  this  matter,  and  that  her  majesty 
had  promised  to  take  order  in  those  causes,  he  doubted  not  but 
to  the  good  satisfaction  of  all  her  people,  he  desired  that  it  would 
please   them  to  spare  thb  reading  of  it.  Notwithstanding  the 
house  desired  the  reading  of  it.  Whereupon  Mr.  Speaker  desired 
the  clerk  to  read.  AndHhe  clerk  being  ready  to  read  it,  Mr.  Dal» 
ton  made  a  motion  against  the  reading  of  it,  saying,  that  it  was 
pot  meet  to  be  read,  and  it  did  appoint  a  new  form  of  adminis< 
tration  of  the  sacraments  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  to  the 
discredit  of  the  book  of  common  prayer,  and  of  the  whole  state  j 
and  thought  that  this  dealing  would  bring  her  majesty's  indignation 
against  the  house,  thus,  to  enterprise  this  dealing  with  those, 
things  which  her  majesty  especially  had  taken  into  her  ow^ 
chaj:ge  and  direction.    Whereupon  Mr.  Lewki^nor  spake,  show- 
ing the  necessity  of  preaching  and  of  a  learned  ministry,  ancl 
thought  it  very  fit  that  the  petition  and  book  should  be  read.  To,  . 
this  purpose  spake  Mr.  Hurleston  and  Mr.  Bainbrigg ;  and  sO| 
the  time  being  passed,  the  house  broke  up,  and  neither  the  peti- 
tion nor  book  read.  This  done,  her  majesty  sent  to  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  well  for  this  petition  and  book,,  as  for  that  other  petition  and 
book  for  the  like  effect,  that  was  delivered  the  last  session  of  par- 
liament, which  Mr.  Speaker  s^t  to  her  majesty.    On  Tuesday 
the  28th  of  February,  her  majesty  sent  for  Mr.  Speaker,  by  oc^ 
csasion  whereof  the  house  did  not  sit.   On  Wednesday  the  first 
day  of  March,  Mr.  Wentworth  delivered  to  Mr.  Speaker  certain 
articles,  which  contained  questions  touching  the  liberties  of  the 
house,  and  to  some  of  which  he  was  to  answer,  and  desired  they 
might  be  pead.   Mr.  Speaker  desired  him  to  spare  his  motion. 
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until  her  majesty's  pleasure  was  farther  known  touching  the  pe<* 
tition  and  book  lately  delivered  into  the  house ;  but  Mr.  Went- 
worth  would  not  be  so  satisfied,  but  required  his  articles'  might 
be  read.  Mr.  Wentworth  introduced  his  queries  by  lamentingt 
that  he  as  well  as  many  others  were  deterred  from  speaking,  by 
their  want  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  liberties  of  the 
house;  and  the  queries  were  as  follow:  Whether  this  coimcil 
were  not  a  place  for  any  member  of  the  same  here  assembied) 
freely  and  without  controlment  of  any  person  or  danger  of  fawsy 
by  bill  or  speech  to  utter  any  of  the  griefs  of  this  commonwealth 
whatsoever,  touching  the  service  of  God,  the  safety  of  the  prince 
I  imd  this  noble  realm  ^  Whether  that  great  honour  may  be  dene 

unto  God,  and  benefit  and  service  unto  the  prince  and  state,  witiurat 
ftee  speech  in  this  council  that  may  be  done  with  it  ?  Whether 
there  be  any  council  which  can  make,  add,  or  diminish  from  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  but  only  this  council  of  parliament  ?  Whether 
it  be  not  against  the  orders  of  this  council  to  make  any  secret  or 
matter  of  weight,  which  is  here  in  hand^  known  to  the  prince  or 
any  other,  concerning  the  high  service  of  God,  prince  or  state^ 
without  the  consent  of  the  house?  Whether  the  speaker  or  aiif 
other  may  interrupt  any  member  of  this  council  in  his  speech 
used  in  this  house  tending  to  any  of  the  fbrenamed  services? 
Whether  the  speaker  may  rise  when  he  will,  any  matter  bemg 
propounded,  without  consent  of  the  house  or  not?  Whether  the 
speaker  may  overrule  the  house  in  any  matter  or  cause  there  in 
questik>n,  or  whether  he  is  to  be  ruled  or  overruled  in  any  matt 
ter  or  not?  Whether  the  prince  and  state  can  continue,  and  stasid, 
and  be  maintained,  without  this  council  of  parliament,  not  alter- 
ing the  government  of  the  state?  At  the  end  of  these  questions, 
says  sir  Simon  D'Ewes,  I  found  set  down  this  short  note  or  me* 
morial  ensuing ;  by  which  it  may  be  perceived,  both  what  ser« 
geant  Puckering,  the  speaker,  did  with  the  said  questions  after 
he  had  received  them,  and  what  became  also  of  this  business,  viz. 
*«  These  questions  Mr.  Puckering  pocketed  up  and  Showed  sir 
•«  Thomas  Henage,  who  so  handled  the  matter  that  Mr.  Went- 
«  worth  went  to  the  Tower,  and  the  questions  not  at  all  moved. 
«  Mr.  Buckler  of  Essex  herein  brake  hi^  faith  in  forsaking  ^e 
•  <*  matter,  &c.  and  no  more  was  done."  After  setting  down,  con- 
tinues sir  Simon  D'Ewes,  the  said  business  of  Mr.  Wentworth 
in  the  original  journal  book,  there  follows  only  this  short  conclu- 
sion of  the  day  itself,  viz.  "  This  day  Mr.  Speaker  being  sent  for 
«  ^o  the  queen's  majesty,  the  house  departed."  On  Thursday  the 
second  of  March,  Mr.  Cope,  Mr.  Lewkenor,  Mr.  Hurleston,  and 
Mr.  Bainbrigg,  were  sent  for  to  my  lord  chancellor,  and  by  divers 
of  the  privy  council,  and  from  thence  were  sent  to  the  Txrrer. 
On  Saturday  the  fourth  day  of  March,  sir  John  Higham  made  i 
» motion  to  this  house,  for  that  divers  good  and  necessary  mem** 
.bers  thereof  were  taken  from  them,  that  it  would  please  them  to 
...  be  humble  petitioners  to  her  majesty  for  the  restitution  of  them 
again  to  this  hoiTse.  To  which  speeches  Mr.  Vicc-chamberlaiD 
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an^wer^f  thftt.if  the  gentlemen  were  committed  for  matter 
withiil  the  compass  of  the  privilege  of  the  house,  then  there 
might  be  a  petition  i  but  if  not,  then  we  should  give  occasion  to 
her. majesty's  farther  displeasure:  And  therefore  advised  to  stay 
until  they  h^s^rd  piore,  which  could  not  be  long:  And  farther  he 
said,  touching  the  book  and  the  petition,  her  majesty  had,  for  di« 
vera  good  causes  best  known  to  herself,  thought  fit  to  suppress 
tbe  aame  without  any  farther  examination  thereof;  and  yet 
^bought  it  very  unfit  for  her  majesty  to  give  any  account  of  her 
doinga*«**-But,  whatsoever  Mr  Vice«chamberlain  pretended,  it  is 
mqst  probable  these  members  were  committed  for  intermeddling 
with  matters  touching  the  church,  which  her  majesty  had  ofteii 
inhibited,  and  which  had  caused  so  much  disputation  and  so  many 
meetings  between  the  two  houses  the  last  parliament. 

This  is  all  we  find  of  the  matter  in  sir  Simon  D'Ewes  and 
Townshend ;  and  it  appears  that  those  members  who  had  been 
(loiaroUtedy  were  detained  in  custody  till  the  queen  thought  proper 
|o  release  then).  These  questions  of  Mr.  Wentworth  are  curious; 
because  they  contain  some  faint  dawn  of  the  present  English  con- 
atitution ;  though  suddenly  eclipsed  by  the  arbitrary  government 
of  Eli^beth.  Wentworth  was  indeed,  by  his  puritanism,  as  well 
IM  his  lovQ  of  liberty  (for  these  two  characters  of  such  unequal 
pnerit  arose  and  advanced  together,)  the  true  forerunner  of  the 
Hambdens,  the  Pyms,  and  the  Hollises,  who  in  the  next  age, 
with  leas  courage,  because  with  less  danger,  rendered  their  prin* 
ciples  so  triumphant.  1  shall  only  ask,  whether  it  be  not  sufii* 
i^^ntly  clear  from  all  these  transactions,  that  in  the  two  succeed- 
ing peigns  it  was  the  people  who  encroached  upon  the  sovereign : 
pot  the  sovereign  who  attempted,  as  is  pretended,  to  usurp  upon 
^e  people? 


NOTE,  [FF]  p.  409. 

THE  queen^a  sfieech  in  the  camfi  of  Tilbury  waa  in  thfae 
fuorda:  My  loving  people,  we  have  been  persuaded  by  some, 
that  are  careful  of  our  safety,  to  take  heed  new  we  commit  our- 
selves to  armed  multitudes,  for  fear  of  treachery  ;  but  assure  you 
I  do  not  desire  to  live  to  distrust  my  faitlifiil  and  loving  poeple. 
Let  tyrants  fear:  I  have  always  so  behaved  myself,  that  under 
God,  1  have  placed  my  chiefest  strength  and  safeguard  in  the 
loyal  heaits  and  good  will  of  my  subjects.  And  therefore  I  am 
come  amongst  you  at  this  time,  not  as  for  my  recreation  or  sport, 
but  being  resolved,  in  the  midst  and  heat  of  the  battle,  to  live  or 
die  amongst  you  ail:  to  lay  down,  for  n)y  God,  and  for  my  king- 
dom, and  for  my  people,  my  honour  and  my  blood,  even  in  the 
dust  I  know  I  have  but  the  body  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman, 
but  I  have  the  heart  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  JEngland  too;  and 
think  foul  scorn  that  Parma  or  Spain,  or  any  prince  of  Europe, 
Vol.  IV.  Z  z  z 
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should  dare  to  invade  the' borders  of  my  reahns :  -To  which,  ra* 
ther  than  any  dishonour  should  grow  by  me,  1  myself  will  take 
up  arms:  I  myself  will  be  your  general,  judge,  and  rewarder  ci 
every  one  of  your  virtues  in  the  field.  I  know  already,  hf  your 
forwardness,  that  you  have  deserved  rewards  and  crowns;  and 
we  do  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  they  shall  be  duly 
paid  you.  In  the  mean  time  my  lieutenant  general  shall  be  in  my 
stead,  than  whom  never  prince  commanded  a  more  iic»ble  and 
worthy  subject ;  not  doubting  by  your  obedience  to  my  general, 
by  your  concord  in  the  camp<  and  your  valour  in  the  field,  we 
shall  shortly  have  a  famous  victory  over  those  enemies  of  my 
God,  of  my  kingdom,  and  of  my  people. 


NOTE,  [GG]  p.  445. 

STRYPE,  vol.  iii.  p.  525.  On  the  fourth  of  September^ 
soon  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Spanbh  Armada,  died  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  the  queen's  great  but  unworthy  favourite.  Her  af- 
fection for  him  continued  to  the  last.  He  had  discovered  no  god« 
duct  in  any  of  his  military  enterprises,  and  was  suspected  of  cow- 
ardice :  yet  she  intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  her  armies 
during  the  danger  of  the  Spanish  invasion;  a  partiality  which 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  her,  had  the  duke  of  Parma  been  able 
to  land  his  troops  in  England.  She  had  even  ordered  a  commis- 
sion to  be  drawn  for  him,  constituting  him  her  lieutenant  in  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland ;  but  Burleigh  and  Hatton  re- 
presented to  her  the  danger  of  intrusting  such  unlimited  autho-- 
rity  in  the  hands  of  any  subject,  and  prevented  the  execution  of 
that  design.  No  wonder  that  a  conduct  so  unlike  the  usual  jea- 
lousy of  Elizabeth,  gave  reason  to  suspect  that  her  partiality  was 
founded  on  some  other  passion  than  friendship.  But  Elizabeth 
seemed  to  carry  her  affection  to  Leicester  no  farther  than  the 
grave  :  She  ordered  his  goods  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  public  sale, 
in  order  to  reimbruse  herself  of  some  debt  which  he  owed  her: 
and  her  usual  attention  to  money  was  observed  to  prevail  over 
her  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  This  earl  was  a  great 
hypocrite,  a  pretender  to  the  strictest  religion,  an  encourager  of 
the  puritans,  and  a  founder  of  hospitals. 


NOTE,  [HH]  p.  445. 

STRYPE,  vol.  iii.  p.  542.  Id.  Append,  p.  239.  There  are 
some  singular  passages  in  this  last  speech,  which  may  be  wortii 
taking  notice  of;  especially  as  they  came  from  a  member  who  - 
wa^  no  courtier ;  for  he  argues  against  the  subsidy :  "  And  first,'* 
says  he,  <'  for  the  necessity  thereof  I  cannot  deny,  but  if  it  were 
^  a  charge  imposed  upon  us  by  her  majesty's  commandment,  or 
*^a  demand  proceeding  from  her  majesty  by  way  of  request,  that 
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^  I  think  there  is- not  one  among  us  all,  either  so  disobedient  a 
^^  subject  in  regard  of  our  duty,  or  so  unthankful  a  man  in  respect 
M  of  the  inestimable  benefits  which,  by  her  or  from  her,  we  have 
<«  received,  which  would  not  with  frank  consent,  both  of  voice  and 
«  heart,  most  willingly  submit  himself  thereunto,  without  any  un- 
♦'  reverent  inquiry  into  the  causes  thereof;  for  it  is  continually 
*^  in  the  mouth  of  us  all,  that  our  lands,  goods,  and  lives,  are  at 
**  our  prince's  disposing.  And  it  agreeth  very  well  with  that  po- 
**Bition  of  the  civil  law,  which  sayetb.  Quod  omnia  regis  sunt, 
*^  But  how  ?  Ita  tamen  ut  omnium  sint.  Ad  regem  enim  fiotestat 
^omftium  fierti^et;  ad  aingulos  /iro/iricfaa.  So  that  although  it 
^*  roust  be  true  that  her  majesty  hath  over  ourselves  and  our 
<(  goods  poiesiai em  imfierandi;  yet  it  is  true,  that  until  that  power 
*^  command,  (which,  no  doubt,  will  not  command  without  very 
**ju8t  cause)  every  subject  hath  bis  own  firolirietatem  fiossidendi, 
*'  Which  power  and  commandment  from  her  majesty,  which  we 
"  have  not  yet  received,  I  take  it  (saving  reformation)  that  we 
^  are  freed  from  the  cause  of  necesnity.  And  the  cause  of  neces- 
^(  sity  is  the  dangerous  estate  of  the  commonwealth,"  &c.  The 
tenor  of  the  speech  pleads  rather  for  a  general  benevolence  than 
a  subsidy;  for  the  law  of  Richard  III.  against  benevolence  was 
never  conceived  to  have  any  force.  The  member  even  proceed* 
to  assert  with  some  precaution,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  par- 
liament to  refuse  the  king's  demand  of  a  subsidy ;  and  that  there 
5va8  an  instance  of  that  liberty  in  Henry  lll.'s  time,  near  four 
hundred  years  before.  Subjine, 


NOTE,  [II]  p.  447. 

WE  may  judge  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  these 
abuses  by  a  speech  of  Bacon's  against  purveyors,  delivered  in  the 
&rst  session  of  the  first  parliament  of  the  subsequent  reign,  by 
which  also  we  may  learn,  that  Elizabeth  had  given  no  redress  to 
the  grievances  complained  of.  '^  First,"  says  he,  "  they  take  in 
**kind  what  they  ought  not  to  take;  secondly,  they  take  in  qu^u^ 
**  tity  a  far  greater  proportion  than  cometh  to  your  majesty's  uset 
•*  thirdly,  they  take  in  an  unlawful  manner,  in  a  manner,  I  say, 
*'  directly  and  expressly  prohibited  by  the  several  laws.  For  t-he 
"  first,  I  am  a  little  to  alter  their  name ;  for  instead  of  takers  they 
'"  become  taxers :  Instead  of  taking  provisions  for  your  majesty's 
«  service,  they  tax  your  people  ad  redimendam  vexationem  ;  ira"- 
"  posing  upon  them  and  extorting  from  them  divers  sums  of 
**  money,  sometimes  in  gross,  sometimes  in  the  nature  of  sti- 
**  pends  annually  paid,  ne  noceant^  to  be  freed  and  eased  of  their 
«  oppression.  Again,  they  take  trees,  which  by  law  they  cannot 
**  do;  timber  trees,  which  are  the  beauty,  countenance,  and  she^ 
"  ter  of  men's  houses ;  that  men  have  long  spared  from  their 
**own  purse  and  profit;  that  men  esteem  for  their  use  and  de- 
"  iight,  above  ten  times  the  value ;  that  are  a  loss  which  mencaiK* 
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M  not  repair  or  recover.  These  do  they  take,  to  the  de&ein^  a&d 
^  spoiling  of  your  subjects'  mansions  and  dwellings,  except  they 
"  may  be  compounded  with  to  their  own  appetites.  And  if  a  gen- 
^  tleman  be  too  hard  for  them  while  he  is  at  home,  they  will 
^^  watch  their  time  when  there  is  but  a  bailiff  or  a  servant  re* 
^  maining,  and  put  the  ax  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  ere  ever  the 
^  master  can  stop  it.  Again,  they  use  a  strange  and  most  unjust 
*'  exaction  in  causing  the  subjects  to  pay  poundage  of  their  own 
'^ debts,  due  from  your  majesty  unto  them;  so  as  a  poor  man 
**  when  he  has  had  his  hay,  or  his  wood,  or  his  poultry,  (which 
<^  perchance  he  was  full  loth  to  part  with,  and  had  for  the  provt" 
*^  sion  of  his  own  family,  and  not  to  put  to  sale,)  taken  from  hira, 
^  and  that  not  at  a  just  price,  but  under  the  value,  and  cometh  to 
^  receive  his  money,  he  shall  have  after  the  rate  of  twelve-pence 
^  in  the  pound  abated  for  poundage  of  his  due  paym^it  upon  so 
*'  hard  conditions.  Nay,  farther,  they  are  grown  to  that  extremi- 
*^  ty,  (as  is  affirmed,  though  it  be  scarce  credible,  save  that  in  such 
*<  persons  all  things  are  credible)  that  they  will  take  double  poun«> 
**  dage,  once  when  the  debenture  is  made,  and  again  the  second 
^  time,  when  the  money  is  paid.  For  the  second  point,  most  gra«- 
**  cious  sovereign,  touching  the  quantity  which  they  take  far  above 
^  that  which  is  answered  to  your  majesty's  use ;  it  is  affirmed  unto 
<*  me  by  divers  gentlemen  of  good  report,  as  a  matter  which  I 
*<  may  safely  avouch  unto  your  majesty,  that  there  is  no  pound 
^  profit  which  redoundeth  unto  your  majesty  in  this  course,  but 
'^<  induceth  and  begetteth  three  pound  damage  upon  your  sub- 
^'jects,  beside  the  discontentment.'  And  to  the  end  they  may 
^^  make  their  spoil  more  securely,  what  do  they  ?  Whereas  divers 
<^  statutes  do  strictly  provide,  that  whatsoever  they  take  shall  be 
*^  registered  and  attested,  to  the  end  that  by  making  a  collatitm  of 
^  that  which  is  taken  from  the  country  and  that  which  is  answer- 
<*  ed  above,  their  deceits  might  appear,  they,  to  the  end  to  ob- 
<'  scure  their  deceits,  utterly  omit  the  observation  of  this,  which 
<'  the  law  prescribe th.  And  therefore  to  descend,  if  it  may  please 
^^  your  majesty,  to  the  third  sort  of  abuse*  wluch  is  of  the  unlaw- 
^•ful  manner  of  their  taking,  whereof  this  question  is  a  branch ; 
>'  it  is  so  manifold,  as  it  rather  asketh  an  enumeration  of  some  of 
^the  particulars  than  a  prosecution  of  alh  For  th^r  price>  by 
^  law  they  ought  to  take  as  they  can  agree  with  the  subject;  l^ 
<*  abuse,  they  take  at  an  imposed  and  enforced  price :  By  law,  they 
*^  ought  to  take  but  one  appri2ement  by  neighbours  in  the  coun* 
'^''try;  by  abuse,  they  make  a  second  apprizement  at  the  court 
^  gate;  and  when  the  subjects'  cattle  come  up  many  miles,  lean 
"^  and  out  of  plight  by  reason  of  their  travel,  then  they  prize  them 
'*  anew  at  an  abated  price :  By  law,  they  ought  to  take  between 
^  sun  and  sun ;  by  abuse,  they  take  by  twilight  and  in  the  night- 
*^tin)e,  a  time  well  chosen  for  malefactors:  By  law,  they  ought 
^  not  to  take  in  the  highways ;  (a  place  by  hef  majesty's  high 
<*  prerogative  protected,  and  by  statute  by  special  words  ezccpt- 
«  ed)  by  abuse,  they  take  in  the  highways:  By  law^  they  ought 
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f^  to  show  their  commission,  &c.  A  number  of  other  particulars 
«  there  are^  8cc/'  Bacon's  Works^  vol.  iv.  p.  305,  306. 

Such  were  the  abuses  which  Elizabeth  would  neither  permit 
her  parliaments  to  meddle  with,  nor  redress  herself.  I  believe  it 
will  readily  be  allowed,  that  this  slight  prerogative  alone,  which 
has  passed  almost  unobserved  amidst  other  branches  of  so  much 
greater  importance,  was  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  regular  libera 
ty.  For  what  elector,  or  member  of  parliament,  or  even  juryman, 
durst  oppose  the  will  of  the  court,  while  he  lay  under  the  lash  of 
such  an  arbitrary  prerogative*  For  a  farther  account  of  the  griev- 
ous and  incredible  oppressions  of  purveyors,  see  the  Journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  i.  p.  190.  There  is  a  story  of  a  car- 
ter, which  may  be  worth  mentioning  on  this  occasion.  «  A  carter 
<^  had  three  times  been  at  Windsor  with  his  cart  to  carry  away, 
«  upon  summons  of  a  remove,  some  part  of  the  stuff  of  her  ma- 
**  jeBty*8  wardrobe ;  and  when  he  had  repaired  thither  once,  twice, 
w  aiid  the  third  time,  and  that  they  of  the  wardrobe  had  told  him 
«  the  third  time  that  the  remove  held  not,  the  carter  clapping  his 
«  hand  on  his  thigh,  said,  Abw  /  see  that  the  queen  h  a  woman  as 
«  well  aa  my  wife.  Which  words  being  overheard  by  her  majesty, 
<«  who  then  stood  at  the  window,  she  said,  What  a  viilain  is  this  ! 
«<  and  so  sent  him  three  angels  to  stop  his  mouth.'*  Birch*s  Me- 
moirs, vol.  i.  p.  155. 


NOTE,  [KK]  p.  456. 

THIS  year  the  nation  suffered  a  great  loss,  by  the  death 
of  sir  Francis  Walstngham,  secretary  of  state ;  a  man  equally  ce- 
lebrated for  his  abilities  and  his  integrity.  He  had  passed  through 
many  employments,  had  been  very  frugal  in  his  expense,  yet 
died  so  poor,  that  his  family  was  obliged  to  give  him  a  private 
burml.  He  lef^  only  one  daughter,  first  married  to  sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney, then  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  favourite  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
lastly  to  the  earl  of  Clanricarde  of  Ireland.  The  same  year  died 
Thomas  Randolph,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  queen  in  se- 
veral embassies  to  Sfcotland;  as  did  also  the  earl  of  Warwic, 
elder  brother  to  Leicester. 


NOTE,  [LL]  p.  458, 

THIS  action  of  sir  Richard  Greenville  is  so  singular  aa 
to  merit  a  more  particular  relation.  He  was  engaged  alone  with 
the  whole  Spanish  fleet  of  fifty-three  sail,  which  had  ten  thou- 
BSoid  men  on  board ;  and  from  the  time  the  fight  begah,  which 
was  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  break  of  next  day  morn- 
ing, he  repulsed  the  enemy  fifteen  times,  though  they  continually 
shifted  their  vessels,  and  boarded  with  fresh  men.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action  he  himself  received  a  wound ;  but  he  conti- 
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nued  dou^  his  duty  above  deck  till  eleven  mt  mg^  when 
ing  a  fresh  wound,  he  was  carried  down  to  be  dressed.  Duriag' 
this  operation  he  received  a  shot  in  the  head,  and  the  surgeon 
^  was  killed  by  his  side.  The  English  began  now  to  w«nt  powder; 
all  their  small  arms  were  broken  or  become  useleaa;  of  this 
number,  which  were  but  an  hundred  and  three  at  first,  Ibitf 
were  killed,  and  almost  all  the  rest  wounded ;  their  masts  were 
beat  overboard,  their  tackle  cut  in  pieces,  and  nothing  but  a  bulk 
left,  unable  to  move  one  way  or  other.  In  this  situation  sir  Rich- 
ard proposed  to  the  ship's  company,  to  trust  to  the  mercy  of  God, 
not  to  that  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  destroy  the  ship  with  them- 
'  selves,  rather  than  yield  to  the  enemy.  The  master  gunner,  and 
many  of  the  seamen,  agreed  to  this  desperate  resolution:  but 
others  opposed  it,  and  obliged  Greenville  to  surrender  himself 
prisoner.  He  died  a  few  days  after;  and  his  last  words  were: 
<^  Here  die  I,  Richard  Greenville,  with  a  joyful  find  quiet  mind: 
<^  for  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as  a  true  soldier  ought  to  do, 
*^  fighting  for  his  country,  queen,  religion,  and  honour.  My  soul 
**•  willingly  departing  from  this  body,  leaving  behind  the  testing 
<^  &me  of  having  behaved  as  every  valiant  soldier  is  in  his  duty 
<^  bound  to  do."  The  Spaniards  lost  in  this  sharp,  though  une* 
qual  action^  four  ships  and  about  a  thousand  men.  And  Green- 
ville's vessel  perished  soon  after  with  two  hundred  Spaniards  in 
her.  Hackluyt's  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  part  2.  p.  169.  Camden,  p.  565. 

NOTE,  [MM]  p.  478. 

IT  is  usual  for  the  speaker  to  disqualify  hima^f  for  the 
office ;  but  the  reasons  employed  by  this  speaker  are  so  aii^;ttlara 
that  they  may  be  worth  transcribing.  <'  My  estate,"  said  be,  ^  is 
<^  nothing  correspondent  for  the  maintenance  of  this  dignify;  for 
<^  my  father,  dying,  left  me  a  younger  brother,  and  nothing  to  me 
^  but  my  bare  annuity.  Then  growing  to  man's  estate,  and  some 
*^  small  practice  of  the  law,  I  took  a  wife,  by  whcmi  1  have  had 
.^  many  children :  the  keeping  of  us  all  being  a  great  impover- 
^  ishing  to  my  estate,  and  (he  daily  Uvii^  of  us  all  aoihii^  but 
^  my  daily  industry.  Neither  from  my  person  nor  my  nature  doth 
^*  this  choice  arise :  For  he  that  supplieth  this  place  ought  to  be 
<*  a  man  big  and  comely,  stately  and  well  spoken,  his  voice  greati 
*'  his  carriage  majestical,  his  nature  haughty,  and  his  purse  plen- 
'^  tiful  and  heavy :  But,  contrarily,  the  stature  of  my  body  is  small, 
" .  **  myself  not  so  well  spoken,  my  voice  low,  my  carriage  lawyer- 
^  like,  and  of  the  common  fashion,  my  nature  soft  and  bash^ 
*<  my  purse  thin,  light,  and  never  yet  plentiful.'^-lf  Ownoatlie* 
*'  nes,  being  so  learned  and  eloquent  as  he  was,  one  whom  none 
u  surpassed,  trembled  to  speak  before  Phocion  at  Athens;  how 
<*  much  more  shall  i,  being  unlearned  and  unskilful  to  supply  the 
^<  place  of  dignity,  charge,  and  trouble,  to  speak  before  so  voMOf 
'**  Phocions  as  here  be  ?  Yea,  which  is  the  greatest,  before  the  nn« 
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^^f^dakable  majesty  and  sacred  personage  of  our  dread  and  dear 
^  sovereigns  The  terror  of  whose  countenance  will  appal  and 
<<  abase  even  the  stoutest  hearts ;  yea,  whose  very  name  will  pull 
^  down  .the  greatest  courage  ?  For  how  mightily  do  the  estate  and 
^  name  of  a  prince  deject  the  haughtiest  stomach  even  of  their 
^  greatest  subject  I"  D'Ewes,  p.  459. 

NOTE,  [NN]  p.  484. 

CABALA,  p.  234.    Birch*s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  S86. 

Speed,  p.  S77.  The  whole  letter  of  Essex  is  so  curious  and  so 

spirited)  that  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  read  it.  ^<  My 

*^  vjery  good  lord;  though  there  is  not  that  man  this  day  living, 

*^  whom  I  would  sooner  make  judge  of  any  question  that  might 

^  concern  me  than  yourself,  yet  you  must  give  me  leave  to  tell 

*^  you,  that  in  some  cases  I  must  appeal  from  all  earthly  judges: 

<*  And  if  any,  then  surely  in  this,  when  the  highest  judge  on 

*^  earth  has  imposed  on  me  the  heaviest  punishment,  without 

*^  jtrial  or  hearing.  Since  then  I  must  either  answer  your  lord- 

<<  ship's  argument,  or  else  forsake  mine  own  just  defence,  I  will ' 

M  force  mine  aching  head  to  do  me  service  for  an  hour.   I  must 

'Vfirat  deny  my  discontent,  which  was  forced,  to  be  an  humorous 

<*  diacoi|tent ;  and  that  it  was  unseasonable,  or  is  of  so  long  con- 

^  tinuing,  your  lordship  should  rather  condole  with  me  than  ex- 

^  postulate :  Natural  seasons  are  expected  here  below ;  but  vio- 

*^  lent  and  unseasonable  storms  come  from  above :  There  is  no 

**  tempest  equal  to  the  passionate  indignation  of  a  prince ;  nor  yet 

^  at  any  time  so  unseasonable  as  when  it  lighteth  on  those  that 

**  Ba%bt  expect  a  harvest  of  their  careful  and  painful  labours.  He 

^that  is  once  wounded  must  needs  feel  smart  till  his  hurt  is 

** cored,  or  the  part  hurt  become  senseless:  But  cure  I  expect 

*<flione,  her  majesty's  heart  being  obdurate  against  me:  and  be 

^  without  sense  I  cannot^  being  of  flesh  and  blood.  But,  say  you, 

*^  I  msy  aim  at  the  end :  I  do  more  than  aim ;  for  1  see  an  end 

^  of  all  my  fortunes,  I  have  set  an  end  to  all  my  desires.  In  this 

<« course  do  I  any  thing  for  my  enemies?  When  I  was  at  court  I 

^  Ibuiid  them  absolute ;  and  therefore  I  had  rather  they  should 

•*  triumph  alone,  than  have  me  attendant  upon  their  chariots.  Or 

**  do  1  leave  my  friends  ?  When  I  was  a  courtier,  J  could  yield 

**  them  no  fruit  of  my  love  unto  them ;  and  now  that  I  am  a  her- 

"  mit,  they  shall  bear  no  envy  for  their  love  towards  me.  Or  do 

•*  I  forsake  myself,  because  I  do  enjoy  myself?  Or  do  I  overthrow 

*•  Biy  fortunes,  because  I  buiJd  not  a  fortune  of  paper  walls,  wliich 

«<  every  puff  of  wind  bloweth  down?  Or  do  I  ruinate  my  honour, 

M  faecauae  I  leave  following  the  pursuit,  or  wearing  the  false  badge 

•*  or  mark  of  the  shadow  of  honour?-  Do  I  give  courage  or  coni- 

•<  fort  to  the  foreign  foe,  because  I  reserve  myself  to  encounter 

"  with  him  ?  Or  because  1  keep  my  heart  from  business,  though 

^*  1  cannot  keep  my  fortune  from  declining  ?  No,  uo,  my  ^ood 
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<<  lord,  I  g^ve  cveiy  one  of  these  coDttdecatio&t  its  doe  w^gjM; 
<<  and  the  more  I  weigh  them^  the  aiore  I  find  myself  justified 
^  from  offending  in  any  of  them.  As  for  the  two  last  objectioBs, 
^  that  I  forsake  my  country  when  it  hath  most  need  of  me*  and 
u  fail  in  that  indissoluble  duty  which  1  owe  to  mj  soverttgn;  I 
<«  answer,  that  if  my  country  bad  at  this  time  any  need  of  my 
(<  public  service,  her  majesty,  that  govemeth  it,  would  not  have 
<«  driven  me  to  a  private  life.  I  am  tied  to  my  country  1^  two 
«« bonds ;  one  public,  to  discharge  carefully  and  industriously  that 
M  trust  which  is  comipitted  to  me ;  the  other  private,  to  sacrifice 
«  for  it  my  life  and  carcass,  which  hath  been  nourished  in  it.  Of 
<<  the  first  I  am  free,  being  dismissed,  discharged,  and  disabled 
tt  by  her  majesty :  Of  the  other,  nothing  can  free  me  but  death; 
<(  and  thereR)re  no  occasion  of  my  performance  shall  sooner  offer 
«  itself  but  I  shall  meet  it  half  way.  The  indissoluble  duty  which 
<«  I  owe  unto  her  majesty,  is  the  only  duty  of  allegiance,  which  I 
<«  never  have,  nor  never  can  fail  in:  The  duty  of  attendance  is 
<<  no  indissoluble  duty.  I  owe  her  majesty  the  duty  of  an  eaii, 
«  and  of  lord  marshal  of  England.  I  have  been  content  to  do  her 
>«  majesty  the  service  of  a  clerk ;  but  I  can  never  serve  her  as  s 
«  villain  or  slave.  But  yet  you  say  I  must  give  way  unto  the  time. 
**  So  I  do :  for  now  that  I  see  the  storm  come,  I  have  put  myself 
« into  the  harbour.  Seneca  saith,  we  must  give  way  to  Ibrtune: 
«  I  know  that  fortune  is  both  blind  and  strong,  and  therefore  I  go 
«  as  far  as  I  can  out  of  her  way.  You  say  the  remedy  is  not  to 
«  strive :  I  neither  strive  nor  seek  for  remedy.  But  you  si^,  I 
*^  must  yield  and  submit;  I  can  neither  yield  myself  to  be  giulty, 
«  nor  allow  the  imputation  laid  upon  me  to  be  just:  I  owe  so 
«  much  to  the  Author  of  all  truth,  as  I  can  never  yield  truth  to 
«  be  falsehood,  nor  falsehood  to  be  truth.  Have  I  given  cause,  you 
<<  ask;  and  yet  take  a  scandal  when  I  have  done?  No:  I  gave  no 
«<  cause,  not  so  much  as  Fimbria's  complaint  against  me ;  for  I 
"  did  totum  telum  corfiore  recifiere:  Receive  the  whole  sword  into 
«  my  body.  I  patiently  bear  all,  and  sensibly  feel  all  that  I  then 
<'  received  when  this  scandal  was  given  me.  Nay  more,  when  the 
<<  vilest  of  all  indignities  are  done  unto  me,"  &c.  This  noble  let- 
ter Bacon  afterwards,  in  pleading  against  Essex,  called  bold  and 
presumptuous^  and  derogatory  to  her  majesty.  Birch's  Memoks, 
vol.  ii.  p.  388. 


NOTE,  [00]  p.  507. 

MOST  of  queen  Elizabeth's  courders  feigned  love  and 
desire  towards  her,  and  addressed  themselves  to  her  in  the  style 
of  passion  and  gallantry.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  having  &dlen  into 
disgrace,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  friend  sir  Robcit  Cecil, 
with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  having  it  shown  to  the  queen.  ^«  My 
^(  heart  was  never  broke  till  this  day,  that  I  hear  the  queen  goes 
"  away  so  far  off,  whom  I  have  followed  so  many  years,  with  so 
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<*  great  love  and  design,  in  so  many  journeys,  and  am  now  left 
<<  behind  her  in  a  dark  prison  all  alone.  While  she  was  yet  near 
^*  at  hand,  that  I  might  hear  of  her  once  in  two  or  three  days,  my 
«  sorrows' were  the  less ;  but  even  now  my  heart  is  cast  into  the 
"  depth  of  all  misery.  I,  that  was  wont  to  behold  her  riding  like 
«*  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana,  walking  like  Venus,  the  gentle 
"  wind  blowing  her  foir  hair  about  her  pure  cheeks,  like  a  nymph , 
^  sometimes  sitting  in  the  shade  like  a  goddess,  sometimes  sing« 
«  ing  like  an  angeh  sometimes  playing  like  Orpheus ;  behold  the 
<*  sorrow  of  this  world !  once  amiss  hath  bereaved  me  of  all.  O 
**  glory,  that  only  shineth  in  misfortune !  what  is  become  of  thy 
"  assurance  ?  All  wounds  have  scars  but  that  of  fantasy :  All  aifec* 
"tions  their  relenting  but  that  of  womankind.  Who  is  the  judge 
**  of  friendship  but  adversityi  or  when  is  grace  witnessed  but  in 
^*  offences?  There  were  no  divinity  but  by  reason  of  compassion ; 
**  for  revenges  are  brutish  and  mortal.  All  those  times  past,  the 
**  loves,  the  sighs,  the  sorrows,  the  desires,  cannot  they  weigh 
^*  down  one  frail  misfortune  ?  Cannot  one  drop  of  gall  be  hid  in 
**  «o  great  heaps  of  sweetness  ?  I  may  then  conclude,  Spes  ^jov" 
*<  tiina,  valete.  She  is  gone  in  whom  I  trusted ;  and  of  me  hath 
'*  not  one  thought  of  mercy,  nor  any  respect  of  that  which  was. 
**  Do  with  me  now  therefore  what  you  list.  I  am  more  weary  of 
**  life  than  they  are  desirous  I  should  perish ;  which  if  it  had  been 
*<  for  her,  asit  is  by  her,  I  had  been  too  happily  bom."  Murden,  657. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  tiiis  nymph,  Venus,  goddess,  angel,  was 
then  about  sixty.  Yet  five  or  six  years  after,  she  allowed  the  same 
language  to  be  held  to  her.  Sir  Henry  Unton,  her  ambassador  in 
France,  relates  to  her  a  conversation  which  he  bad  with  Henry 
IV.  The  monarch,  after  having  introduced  Unton  to  his  mis* 
tress,  the  fair  Gabrielle,  asked  him  how  he  liked  her  ?  « I  an-^ 
^  swered  sparingly  in  her  praise,"  said  the  minister,  "  and  told 
"  him,  that  if  without  offence,  I  might  speak  it,  I  had  the  pic- 
•*  ture  of  a  far  more  excellent  mistress,  and  yet  did  her  picture 
•^coitte  f«r«hort  of  her  perfection  of  beauty.  As  you  love  mej 
^  said  he,  show  it  me  if  you  have  it  about  you.  I  made  some  dif- 
•*  ficulties ;  yet,  upon  his  importunity,  offered  it  to  his  view  very 
*<  secretly,  holding  it  still  in  my  hand:  He  beheld  it  with  passion 
^  and  admiration,  saying  that  I  had  reason,  Je  me  rends^  protest- 
"  ing  that  he  had  never  seen  the  like ;  so  with  great  reverence, 
"  he  kissed  it  twice  or  thrice,  I  detaining  it  still  in  my  hand.  In 
^  the  end,  with  some  kind  of  contention,  he  took  it  from  me, 
**  vowing  that  I  might  take  my  leave  of  it ;  for  he  would  not 
**  forego  it  for  any  treasure ;  And  that  to  possess  the  favour  6f 
^*  the  lively  picture,  he  would  forsake  all  the  world,  and  hold  him« 
**  self  most  happy ;  with  many  other  most  passionate  speeches." 
Murden,  p.  718.  For  farther  particulars  on  this  head,  see  the  in- 
genious Author  of  the  Catalogue  of  royal  and  noble  Authors,  ar- 
ticle, Essex. 

Vol,  IV.  4  A 
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NOTE,  [PP]  p.  525- 

IT  may  not  be  amisfl  to  subjoin  some  piuwagea  of  these 
speeches ;  which  may  serre  to  give  lis  a  just  idea  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  age,  and  of  the  political  principles  which  prevailed 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Laurence  Hyde  proposed  a 
bill)  entitled,  An  act  for  the  explanation  of  the  commoD  law  in 
certain  cases  of  letters  patent.  Mr.  Spicer  said,  This  bill  may 
touch  the  prerogative  royal,  which,  as  I  learned  the  last  parlia* 
ment,  is  so  transcendent,  that  the  — —  of  the  subject  may  not 
aspire  thereunto.  Far  be  it  therefore  from  me,  that  the  state  and 
prerogative  royal  of  the  prince  should  be  tied  by  me,  or  by  the 
act  of  any  other  subject.  Mr.  Francis  Bacon  said,  As  to  the  pre* 
i^gative  royal  of  the  prince,  for  my  own  part,  I  ever  allowed  of 
it ;  and  it  is  such  as  I  hope  will  never  be  discussed.  The  qiieoi, 
as  she  is  our  sovereign,  hath  both  an  enlarging  and  restraimng 
power.  For  by  her  prerogative  she  may  set  at  liberty  thii^  re- 
strained by  statute  law  or  otherwise,  and  secondly,  by  her  prero- 
gative she  may  restrain  things  which  be  at  libeity.  For  the  first 
she  may  grant  a  non  obBtante  contrary  to  the  pensd  law3.^*-«*W]th 
regard  to  monopolies,  and  such  like  cases,  the  case  hath  ever 
been  to  humble  ourselves'  unto  her  majesty,  and  by  petition  de* 
sire  tp  have  our  grievances  remedied,  especially  when  the  reiae* 
dy  touched  her  so  nigh  in  point  of  prerogative.-**!  say,  and  \  say 
it  again,  that  we  ought  not  to  dealy  to  judge,  or  lYieddle  with  her 
majesty's  prerogative.  I  wish  therefore  every  ipan  to  be  careful 
of  this  business.  Dr.  Bennet  said,  He  that  goeth  about  to  debate 
her  majesty's  prerogative  had  need  to  walk  warily.  Mr.  Laurence 
Hyde  said,  For  the  bill  itself,  I  made  it,  and  I  think  I  understand 
it :  And  far  be  it  from  this  heart  of  mine  to  think,  this  tongue  to 
speak,  or,  this  hand  to  write  any  thing  either  in  prejudice  or  de- 
rogation of  her  majesty's  prerogative  royal  and  the  state^-v^fa:. 
Speaker,  quoth  sergeant  Harris,  for  ought  I  see,  the  house  naoveth 
to  have  this  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  petition )  it  must,  then  begin 
with  more  humiliation.  And  truly,  sir,  the  bill  is  good  of  itself, 
but  the  penning  of  it  is  somewhat  out  of  course.  Mr.  M^tague 
said,  the  jnatter  is  good  and  honest,  and  1  like  this  manner  of 
proceecting  by  bill  well  enough  in  this  matter.  The  grievances 
are  great,  and  I  would  note  only  unto  you  thus  much,  that  the 
last  parliament  we  proceeded  by  way  of  petition,  whi^h  had  no 
successful  effect.  Mr.  Francis  More  said,  I  know  the  queen's 
prerogative  is  a  thing  curious  to  be  dealt  withal :  Yet  all  griev- 
ances are  not  comparable.  I  cannot  utter  with  my  tongue,  or 
conceive  with  my  heart,  the  great  grievances  that  the  to^n  and 
country,  for  which  I  serve,  suffereth  by  some  of  these  iiionopo- 
lies.  It  bringeth  the  general  profit  into  a  private  hand,  aod  the 
end  of  all  this  is  beggary  and  bondage  to  the  subjects.  We  have 
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a  law  for  the  true  and  faithful  currying  of  leather:  There  is  a 
patent  seta  all  at  liberty  notwithstanding  that  statute.  And  to  what 
purpose  is  it  to  do  any  thing  by  act  of  parliament  when  the  queen 
will  undo  the  same  by  her  prerogative?   Out  of  the  spirit  of 
humiliation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  speak  it,  there  is  no  act  of  hers 
that  hath  been  or  is  more  derogatory  to  her  own  majesty,  more 
odious  to  the  subject,  more  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth,  than 
the  granting  of  these  monopolies.  Mr.  Martin  said,  I  do  speak: 
for  a  town  that  grieves  and  pines,  for  a  country  that  groaneth  and 
languishes,  under  the  burden  of  monstrous  and  unconscionable 
substitutes  to  the  monopolitans  of  starch,  tin,  fish,  cloth,  oil,  vi* 
neg^r,  salt,  and  I  know  not  what ;  nay,  what  not  ?  The  principal- 
est  commodities  both  of  my  town  and  country  are  engrost  into 
the  hands  of  these  bloodsuckers  of  the  commonwealth.  If  a  body, 
Mr.  Speaker,  being  let  blood,  be  left  still  languishing  without  any 
remedy,  how  can  the  good  estate  of  that  body  still  remain  ?  Such 
is  the  state  of  my  town  and  country ;  the  traffic  is  taken  away,  the 
inward  and  private  commodities  are  taken  away,  and  dare  not  be 
used  without  the  Hcense  of  these  monopolitans.  If  these  blood- 
suckers be  still  let  alone  to  suck  up  the  best  and  pri^cipalest  com* 
modities,  which  the  earth  there  hath  given  us,  what  will  become 
of  us,  from  whom  the  fruits  of  our  own  soil,  and  the  commodi-^ 
ties  of  our  own  labour,  which,  with  the  sweat  of  our  brows,  eveh 
up  to  the  knees  in  mire  and  dirt,  we  have  laboured  for,  shall  be 
taken  by  warrant  of  supreme  authority,  which  the  poor  subject 
dare  not  gainsay?  Mr.  George  Moore  daid,  we  know  the  power 
of  her  majesty  cannot  be  restrained  by  any  act :  Why  thereforb 
should  we  thus  talk  ?  Admit  we  should  make  this  statute  with  a 
non  ohntante  ;  yet  the  queen  may  grant  a  patent  with  a  non  ob- 
atetntCj  to  cross  this  non  obstante.  1  think  therefore  it  agreeth 
more  with  the  gravity  and  wisdom  of  this  house  to  proceed  with 
all  hunibleness  by  petition  than  bill.  Mr.  Downland  said,  as  I 
would  be  no  let  or  overvehement  in  any  thing,  so  I  am  not  sot- 
tish or  senseless  of  the  common  gp^ievance  of  the  commonwealth. 
If  we  proceed  by  way  of  petition,  we  can  have  no  more  gracious 
answer  than  we  had  the  last  parliament  to  our  petition.  But  since 
that  parliament  we  have  no  reformation.  Sir  Robert  Wroth  said, 
I  speak,  and  I  speak  it  boldly,  these  patentees  are  worse  than 
ever  they  were.   Mr.  Hayward  Townsend  proposed,  that  they 
should  make  suit  to  her  majesty,  not  only  to  repeal  all  monopo- 
lies grievous  to  the  subject,  but  also  th"Ut  it  would  please  her  ma- 
jesty to  give  the  parliament  leave  to  make  an  act,  that  they  might 
be  of  no  more  force,  validity,  or  effect,  than  they  ^e  at  the  com- 
mon law,  without  the  strength  of  her  prerogative.  Which  though 
we  might  now  do,  and,  the  act  being  so  reasonable,  we  might  as- 
sure ourselves  her  majesty  would  nbt  delay  the  pasdng  thereof; 
yet  we,  her  loving  subjects,  &c.  would  not  offer,  without  her  pri- 
vity and  consent,  (the  cause  so  nearly  touching  her  prerogative) 
or  go  about  to  do  any  such  act.  ' 
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On  a  subsequent  day  the  bill  against  monopolies  was  again  in<- 
troducedt  and  Mr.  Spicer  said,  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  offer  to  tie 
her  majesty's  hands  by  act  of  parliament,  when  she  may  loosen 
herself  at  her  pleasure.  Mr.  Davies  said,  God  hath  given  that 
power  to  absolute  princes  which  he  attributes  to  himself.  Dixi 
quod  Dii  e9ti9,  (N.  B.  This  axiom  he  applies  to  the  kings  of 
England.)  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  said,  1  am  a  servant  to  the  queen, 
and  before  1  would  speak  and  give  consent  to  a  case  that  should 
debase  her  prerogative,  or  abridge  it,  I  would  wish  that  my 
tongue  were  cut  out  of  my  head.  I  am  sure  that  there  were  law- 
makers before  there  were  laws:  (Meaning,  I  suppose>  that  the 
sovereign  Was  above  the  laws.)  One  gentleman  went  about  to 
possess  us  with  the  execution  of  the  law  in  an  ancient  record  of 
5  or  7  of  Edward  the  third.  Likely  enough  to  be  true  in  that 
time,  when  the  king  was  afraid  of  the  subject.  If  you  stand  upon 
lawy  and  dispute  of  the  prerogative,  hark  ye  what  Bracton  says^ 
Prarogativam  nontram  nemo  audeat  disfiutare.  And  for  my  own 
part,  I  like  not  these  courses  shoiild  be  taken.  And  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  should  perform  the  charge  her  majesty  gave  unto  you 
in  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  not  to  receive  bills  of  this 
nature :  For  her  majesty's  ears  be  open  to  all  grievances,  and  her 
hands  stretched  out  to  every  man's  petitions.— When  the  prince 
dispenses  with  a  penal  law,  that  is  left  to  the  alteration  of  sove- 
reignty, that  is  good  and  irrevocable.  Mr.  Montague  said,  I  am 
loth  to  speak  what  I  know,  lest,  perhaps,  I  should  displease.  The 
prerogative  royal  is  that  which  is  now  in  question,  and  which  the 
laws  of  the  land  have  ever  allowed  and  maintained.  Let  us  there* 
fore  apply  by  petition  to  her  majesty. 

After  the  speaker  told  the  house  that  the  queen  had  annulled 
many  of  the  patents,  Mr.  Francis  More  said,  I  must  confess, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  moved  the  house,  both  the  last  parliament  and 
this,  touching  this  point;  but  I  never  meant  (and  I  hope  the 
house  thinketh  so)  to  set  limits  and  bounds  to  the  prerogative 
royal.  He  proceeds  to  move,  that  thanks  should  be  given  to  her 
majesty ;  and  also,  that  whereas  divers  speeches  had  been  moved 
extravagantly  in  the  house,  which  doubtless  have  been  told  her 
majesty,  and  perhaps  ill  conceived  of  by  her,  Mr.  Speaker  would 
apologize,  and  humbly  crave  pardon  for  the  same.  N.  B.  These 
extracts  were  taken  by  Townsend,  a  member  of  the  house,  who 
was  no  courtier;  and  the  extravagance  of  the  speeches  seems 
rather  to  be  on  the  other  side :  It  will  certainly  appear  strange  to 
us,  that  this  liberty  should  be  thought  extravagant.  However,  the 
queen,  notwithstanding  her  cajoling  the  house,  was  so  ill  satisfied 
with  these  proceedings,  that  she  spoke  of  them  peevishly  in  hei* 
concluding  speech,  and  told  them  that  she  perceived  that  private 
respects  with  them  were  privately  masked  under  public  presence. 
D'Ewes,  p.  619. 

There  were  some  other  topics  in  favour  of  prerogative,  still 
more  extravagant,  advanced  in  the  house  this  parliament.  When 
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the  question  of  the  subsidy  was  before  them,  Mr.  sergeant  Heyle 
said,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  marvel  much  that  the  house  should  stand 
upon  granting  of  a  subsidy  or  the  time  of  payment,  when  all  wc 
have  is  her  majesty's,  and  she  may  lawfully  at  her  pleasure  take 
it  from  us :  Yea,  she  hath  as  much  right  to  all  our  lands  and 
goods,  as  to  any  revenue  of  her  crown.  At  which  all  the  house 
hemmed,  and  laughed,  and  talked.  Well,  quoth  sergeant  Heyle, 
all  your  hemming  shall  not  put  me  out  of  countenance.  So  Mr. 
Speaker  stood  up  and  said.  It  is  a  great  disorder,  that  this  house 
should  be  so  used. — So  the  said  sergeant  proceeded,  and  when  he 
had  spoken  a  little  whiles  the  house  hemmed  again ;  and  so  he  sat 
down.  In  his  latter  speech  he  said,  he  could  prove  his  former  po- 
sition by  precedents  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  third,  king  John, 
king  Stephen,  &c.  which  was  the  occasion  of  their  hemming. 
D'Ewcs,  p.  633.  It  is  observable,  that  Heyle  was  an  eminent  law* 
ycr,  a  man  of  character.  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  290.  And  though 
the  house  in  general  showed  their  disapprobation,  no  one  cared 
to  take  him  down,  or  oppose  these  monstrous  positions.  It  was 
also  asserted  this  session,  that  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Roman 
consul  was  possessed  of  the  power  of  rejecting  or  admitting  mo- 
tions in  the  senate,  the  speaker  mif^ht  either  admit  or  reject  bills 
in  the  house.  D'Ewes,  p.  677.  The  house  declared  themselves 
against  this  opinion ;  but  the  very  proposal  of  it  is  a  proof  at  what 
a  low  ebb  liberty  was  at  that  time  in  England. 

In  the  year  1591,  the  judges  made  a  solemn  decree,  that  Eng- 
land was  an  absolute  empire,  of  which  the  king  was  the  head.  In 
consequence  of  this  opinion,  they  determined  that,  even  if  th» 
act  of  the  first  of  Elizabeth  had  never  been  made,  the  king  was 
supreme  head  of  the  church ;  and  might  have  erected,  by  his  pre- 
rogative, such  a  court  as  the  ecclesiastical  commission ;  for  that 
be  was  the  head  of  all  his  subjects.  Now  that  court  was  plainly 
arbitrary :  The  inference  is,  that  his  power  was  equally  absolute 
over  the  Idty.  See  Coke's  Reports,  p.  5.  Caudrey's  case. 
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